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Foreword 


THIS EKTENSIVE ATLAS IS A BLESSING FOR EVERYONE WHO IS INTERESTED IN 
Central Europe as a cultural or political phenomenon. It is relevant to teaching, re- 
search or governance, as well as general readers interested in a special region of Europe 
that is haunted by complexity. The book is an unusual blend of theoretical discourse 
and beautifully executed maps in colour. These maps provide a spatial expression for 
the formation of political processes that would have been difficult to express in words 
alone. The maps focus primarily on the formation of dialects and the writing systems 
in Central Europe from the oth century to the present. The purpose of the book is 
to show the role that ethnolinguistic nationalism played in the formation of nation 
states. The normative correlations between nation states and languages are shown to 
be the Central European national master narrative. 

Moreover, an innovative aspect of this work is the authors' firm belief that the na- 
tion states should not be the decisive framework for understanding the region in the 
future. There should be a change to the European perspective and indeed the global 
perspective in research. Therefore the book contains a chapter on the comparative 
analysis of the contribution of languages to the formation of nation states in Southeast 
Asia. The volume includes an extensive glossary explaining important concepts, for ex- 
ample ethnolinguistic nationalism or normative isomorphism of language, nation and 
state. There is also an extended bibliography of publications in non-local languages. 
The Geography students who attended my Central European course in Dublin de- 
cades ago would have loved to have this book at their disposal. It is a welcome com- 
panion to Tomasz Kamusella’s monograph The Politics of Language and Nationalism 
in Modern Central Europe (2009) and P.R. Magocsi’s Historical Atlas of East Central 
Europe (2018). 

The production of an atlas is labour intensive and expensive. But, as this new 
work shows, the effort is worth it. The authors and their sponsors and the editorial 
team of the Central European University Press in Budapest have provided us not 
only with an intriguing regional study but also with a most important contribution 
to European studies. 


ANNGRET SIMMS, 


Professor Emeritus of Historical Geography, University College Dublin; 
Editor of the Irish Historic Towns Atlas; Member of the Royal Irish Academy 
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I BEGAN TOYING WITH THE IDEA OF WORDS IN SPACE AND TIME: A HISTORICAL 
Atlas of Language Politics in Modern Central Europein the mid-2000s, when I was still 
busy finishing my monograph The Politics of Language and Nationalism in Modern 
Central Europe (Kamusella 2009). Even though at 1200 pages this monograph was 
already quite extensive, I could not hope to fit into it all the material I had gathered. 
Another problem was that it is difficult to maintain the reader's interest in such an en- 
cyclopedic tome. Then it dawned on me that the wealth of information may be more 
effectively presented in the form of maps, which also makes it possible to show cru- 
cial spatial relations among various elements of the story. On the other hand, employ- 
ing cartography for this task would allow for subverting and problematizing the typi- 
cally twentieth-century use of this technology for fortifying national master narratives 
across Central Europe’s ethnolinguistic nation-states. 

Paul Robert Magocsi’s renowned Historical Atlas of (East) Central Europe (1992, 
2003, 2019) offered an immediate inspiration. In 2010, I had the good luck to meet 
him during the conference on Slavic Languages in Migration organized by the 
Institut für Slavistik at the University of Vienna. Professor Magocsi (and earlier, in 
2009, Anngret Simms, University College Dublin, in her capacity as an editorial 
board member of the Irish Historic Towns Atlas) forewarned me that mapmaking was 
extremely labor-intensive and costly, while there were no customized grants available 
for covering such expenses, especially commissioning the drawing or generating of 
maps with professional cartographers. Unfortunately, nothing has changed in this 
regard during the last decade. Most grant-making institutions either push a historian 
to acquire a mapmaking skill (which takes decades to hone) or refuse to pay for a car- 
tographer's services. 

That is why I appreciate all the more the understanding and foresight of these few 
grant-making bodies, which going against the grain of received knowledge and precon- 
ceptions, decided to support the research and mapmaking for this atlas. Importantly, che 
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attached, namely, from the Start-up Fund for New Lecturers and the Long Room Hub 
Research Initiative Funding Scheme, both based in Trinity College Dublin. After a 
longish hiatus, in 2013, I received a small research grant from the Carnegie Trust for 
the Universities of Scotland. However, a breakthrough came the following year when 
the grant board of the Royal Society of Edinburgh (RSE) agreed with my opinion that 
purchasing a cartographer’s services is an instrument for analyzing and presenting re- 
search data, hence in essence not different from securing a spectrometer for a physicist 
or a specialized computer for DNA sequencing. The RSE Arts & Humanities Small 
Grant enabled me to produce more than half of the maps in this atlas. My home School 
of History at the University of St Andrews kindly offered some further research sup- 
port for necessary mapmaking. However, in a couple of cases, rather than sitting on my 
hands, I decided to press on with the project by paying for cartographic services from 
my own pocket. 

In its initial stage, the project gained much from the discussion, which at the invita- 
tion of Motoki Nomachi HT RE, was held in 2011 in the Slavic-Eurasian Research 
Center (SRC) at Hokkaido University, Sapporo, Japan. The discussants, namely, 
Yukiyasu Arai J3t SE (SRC), Emmanuel Brunet-Jailly (University of Victoria, 
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Central Europe (Kamusella, Nomachi and Gibson 2017). The 
plans presented in that volume predicted about 70 to 80 maps 
for this atlas, but the aforementioned problems with securing 
appropriate grants for mapmaking convinced me to stop this 
project at 40-odd maps in order to finally conclude it after an 
entire decade in the works. 

Another source of inspiration for the atlas were ad hoc con- 
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hibition, thanks to the kind invitation extended by Motoki 
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and Xing Huang &17 (Chinese Academy of Social Sciences), 
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ited during the conference on Standard Norms in Written 
Languages: Historical and Comparative Studies Between 
East and West, held in the Institute of Mongolian Studies at 
the University of Inner Mongolia in Hohhot, China. In ad- 
dition, while still at Trinity College Dublin, in 2009, I used 
the concept of the atlas and some initial maps as a visual back- 
drop for my talks on “A Steel Hand in a Kid Glove: Language 
in Modern Central Europe” and “Language and Politics in 
Postcommunist Europe,” delivered in the framework of the 
7th Lewis Glucksman Memorial Symposium for the Long 
Room Hub at Trinity College Dublin. 

In 2009, the renowned Polish-Jewish historian of Central 
Europe, Jerzy Tomaszewski (University of Warsaw), always 
eager to support innovative research, put me in touch with car- 
tographer Robert Chmielewski, who drew all the maps. For 
the full decade, Robert patiently stood by this project, always 
at the ready to help when an opportunity appeared for produc- 
ing more maps. On top of that, I appreciate his meticulousness 
with the seemingly never-ending rounds of corrections, atten- 
tion to detail, and efforts to make all the maps objets d’art in 
their own right. 

For the sake of depicting Central Europe as seen through 
the lens of a specific language and culture, I devised maps exe- 
cuted in selected languages and their scripts. With Agata Rei- 
bach (Kondrat) (University of Warsaw) and Eleonora Berg- 
mann (Jewish Historical Institute, Warsaw) I collaborated 
on the Yiddish-language map, with Dorin Lozovanu and Ion 
Duminica (both from the National Academy of Sciences of 
Moldova) on the Moldovan-language map in Cyrillic, with Mi- 
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Preface 


UNTIL RECENTLY THERE WAS LITTLE DIALOG BETWEEN LINGUISTS AND HISTO- 
rians. The former tended to see their field as a “science of language,” presumably gov- 
erned by universal laws, while the latter rather unquestioningly accepted linguists’ 
proposal that languages are a product of nature, or even “living organisms." In real- 
ity, though, only language understood as the biological capacity for speech (Sprache) 
is part of nature. Its actualizations— languages (Einzelsprachen)—are products 
of human history, invented and shaped by individuals and their groups. Languages 
(Einzelsprachen) are part of culture, like states, nations, universities, towns, associa- 
tions, art, beauty, religions, injustice, or atheism. The renowned British historians of 
(Central) Europe and its culture, Peter Burke and Robert J. W. Evans, took a clear 
note of this problem. In response to this dilemma, they began analyzing languages as 
artifacts of culture and history, and have long appealed that historians cease taking 
Einzelsprachen for granted (Burke 2004; Evans 1998). On the other side of this dis- 
ciplinary divide, linguists also followed their example, and today more of them study 
languages in the context of historical developments, as exemplified by the journal 
Language € History (founded in 2009), or the research of linguists like Tony Crowley 
(2008), Finex Ndhlovu (2009), Peter Mithlhausler (1996), or Robert Phillipson (1992). 
This integrated approach to the study of the human past is of crucial importance for 
an improved understanding of the history and present day of modern Central Europe. 
Uniquely from the global perspective, the political shape of this region has been increas- 
ingly composed of ethnolinguistic nation-states during the last two centuries. Hence, 
Central Europe’s current political order hinges on the myth that languages are natural 
entities. This myth constitutes the basis on which the region's nations (wot states!) have 
been constructed, and in turn demanded polities for themselves, that is, nation-states. 
As a result, the predominant rule is that each Central European nation-state aspires 
to possess a unique language (unshared with any other polity or nation), which de- 
fines its nation and simultaneously legitimizes statehood. In the Central European 
view, a proper nation is nothing but a speech community, or all the speakers of a sin- 
gle language. Hence, in many ways neither the region’s historians nor linguists (popu- 
larly known as philologists in Central Europe) are encouraged to debunk this myth or 
probe into it through the lens of the history of ideas. Obviously, in Central Europe, as 
elsewhere in the world, universities and research institutes are mostly financed by the 
region's national polities. Hence, the disenchantment of the ethnolinguistic national 
myth that is employed to legitimate and maintain statehood in this region does not fea- 
ture high on the official agenda of research priorities. However, some scholars from out- 
side of Central Europe, equally versed in linguistics and historiography, significantly 
contributed to the analysis of the region's ethnolinguistic nationalisms (cf Greenberg 
2008; Judson 2006; Maxwell 2009). Finally, this example sufficiently impressed some 
Central European researchers to follow suit, despite a variety of difficulties faced at 
their home universities (cf Czesak 2015; Kamusella 2009; Kosi 2013; Velčovský 2014). 
The tight spatial and ideological overlap of a language, nation, and state as the 
foundation of political order is highly counterintuitive and difficult to imagine in 
spatial terms. Therefore, Central Europe is also unique in the widespread use of the 
atlas of history as a required school textbook. In this region, children are typically 
provided with a wide choice of such school atlases of history, obviously closely at- 
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tuned to a specific version of ethnolinguistic history as es- 
poused and taught in a given nation-state (Kamusella 2010). 
This type of school atlas is employed for instilling a state-ap- 
proved national history in the minds of successive generations 
for the sake of reproducing given ethnolinguistic nation and 
its foundational myth. 

However, a change in perspective from the nation-state 
to Central Europe, and from national history to the compar- 
ative analysis of the construction and uses of languages and 
their scripts should cut on the ideological function of indoc- 
trination and allow for an in-depth analysis of the rise and dy- 
namics of ethnolinguistic nationalisms across the region. That 
methodological assumption was the starting point of this 
atlas. Another source of inspiration was obviously Paul Robert 
Magocsi's seminal Historical Atlas of (East) Central Europe 
(1993, 2002, 2018) and the unduly neglected monograph 
Maps and Politics: A Review of the Ethnographic Cartography 
of Macedonia by H. R. Wilkinson (1951). No national project 
was ever directed at Central Europe as a whole, thus the choice 
of this geographical region for the atlas usefully reduces any 
national myopia. In addition, the choice of Einzelsprachen 
and the comparative history of their construction (and de- 
struction) as the lens through which the story is reported in 
this atlas further distances it from Central Europe's national 
master narratives. Such narratives treat the region's recognized 
national languages as natural entities, which, in this national 
view, obviates any necessity of their analysis. 

The largely chronological flow of the presented story, first, 
focuses on Central Europe's dialect continua, the emergence 
of states, and the spread of the technology of writing (Maps 
1-10). On this basis, the rest of the atlas's maps zoom squarely 
in on the last two centuries, presenting and analyzing Central 
Europe’s nationalizing and national language politics, along- 
side its effects. The main effect was the ideologically intended 
increasing correlation of the region’s nation-states’ frontiers 
with the boundaries of languages, dialect continua, and scripts. 
This tight overlap of political borders with cultural boundaries 
came at the expense of populations who spoke “incorrect” lan- 
guages, wrote with the use of the “wrong” scripts, or professed 
“foreign” religions. Seen as “foreigners” or “minorities” in lo- 
calities where they had often resided for centuries, these sin- 
gled-out groups became the target of repeated acts of forced as- 
similation, ethnic cleansing, and genocide. Unfortunately, this 
was the other salient effect of the employment of ethnolinguis- 
tic nationalism for building ethnolinguistically homogenous 
nations and their national polities in Central Europe. 

Besides the Weberian-style disenchantment of Einzelspra- 
chen, this atlas also aspires to denaturalize the very idea of eth- 
nolinguistic nationalism and its history. Of course, there is no 
necessity for such an effort on behalf of readers from other parts 
of the world because the vast majority of the globe’s extant na- 
tion-states were not created and are not legitimized with the use 
of unique national languages. However, readers from Central 
Europe may need to take an intellectual leap to stop viewing 
languages as natural entities or “living organisms,” separate 
from humans and their groups. Only the latter enjoy agency in 
the realm of social reality, while the former would not have ex- 
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isted at all if people had not created and chosen to maintain 
languages as languages, that is, in accordance with the Western 
concept of Einzelsprache (Kamusella 2016). Ethnolinguistic 
nationalism is she norm of political thinking and practice in 
today's Central Europe, as encapsulated by the handy algebra- 
ic ike formulation, Language = Nation = State. But outside of 
this region (with the exception of Southeast Asia, see Map 42), 
the norm is different, and ordinarily, State = Nation. Hence, 
this atlas helps scholars and interested readers from other parts 
ofthe world to better understand the typical Central European's 
view of politics and history, and to see the region through the 
unusual spectacles of ethnolinguistic nationalism. This exercise 
reveals the ideological logic of Central European politics and 
history during the last two centuries, alongside the logic of the 
ideologized interpretations of the past, as commonly espoused 
in the region's national master narratives. 

From the perspective of the history of ideas, the atlas’s sto- 
ryline opens with the eighteenth-century emergence of the 
Western European concept of the nation. It defines all the 
population ofa polity as a nation; its members, from the legal 
perspective, are construed as citizens, all equal before the law. 
In turn, the nation was to provide legitimization for the gov- 
ernment and statehood, instead of the traditional *divine 
right." This ideal of what later became known as the ideology 
of nationalism was for the first time consciously implemented 
in the cases of the nation-states of the United States (1776), 
revolutionary France (1789), and post-slave Haiti (1791). After 
the dissolution of the Holy Roman Empire in 1806, during 
the Napoleonic wars, the nascent German national movement 
was unable to follow the typical, civic route of overhauling a 
polity’s population into a nation. According to German na- 
tional activists, none of the post-Holy Roman Empire poli- 
ties was sufficiently extensive in territorial terms to function 
as the desired German nation-state. As a result, in 1813, they 
developed and settled on a concept of ethnolinguistic na- 
tionalism, as captured by Ernst Moritz Arndt’s poem “Was 
ist des Deutschen Vaterland?” (What is the Fatherland of the 
Germans?) (Arndt 1813). In the wake of the 1848 Revolutions, 
ethnolinguistic nationalism spread across Central Europe as 
the leading political ideology of what then was seen as mo- 
dernity and progress in this region. The ethnolinguistic na- 
tion-states of Italy and Germany were founded in accordance 
with this type of nationalism in 1861 and 1871, respectively. 
In 1872, at the Eighth International Congress of Statistics, 
held at St Petersburg, most European countries accepted the 
census question about respondents’ (“native,” “family,” or 
"common") languages as the measure of nationality, or the 
presumed fact of respondents’ “natural” membership in eth- 
nolinguistically defined nations (Labbé 2019: 53-56). Since the 
1880s the language question has been consistently included in 
censuses, thus generating (or rather, creating) statistics about 
the number of people belonging to particular nations across 
Central Europe. The Balkan nation-states were founded on an 
ethnoreligious base during the nineteenth century. However, 
beginning with this century's last decades, they were gradu- 
ally reshaped in line with the ethnolinguistic definition of 
the nation. In 1912, Albania became the first-ever Balkan na- 


tion-state established on the basis of ethnolinguistic nation- 
alism. In the late stages of the Great War, the United States 
geographer of Armenian origin, Léon Dominians, influen- 
tial monograph The Frontiers of Language and Nationality in 
Europe (1917) informed President Woodrow Wilson's under- 
standing of Central Europe and its politics in terms of ethno- 
linguistic nationalism. Subsequently, Washington convinced 
all the Allies to accept the replacement of the region's multi- 
ethnic empires and non-national polities with ethnolinguistic 
nation-states. As a result, from the interwar period to this day, 
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ethnolinguistic nationalism has remained Central Europe's 
sole accepted ideology of statehood and peoplehood forma- 
tion, legitimation, and maintenance. 

Last but not least, the atlas is appended with a Glossary 
of concepts, ideas, and phenomena from the disciplinary in- 
tersection of Central European history, linguistics, language 
politics, and the sociology of language. Some of these terms 
may not be familiar to historians, others to linguists, while 
yet others to scholars with no direct specialization in Central 
Europe. 
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MY INTEREST IN LANGUAGES AND WHAT THEY REALLY ARE GOES BACK TO MY 
childhood. Now with the privilege of hindsight I can see that I was born and raised in a 
multiethnic and polyglot region in communist Poland. Upper Silesia retained this char- 
acter, despite the series of vast acts of genocide and ethnic cleansing visited on Central 
Europe during the twentieth century by the totalitarian regimes of wartime Germany 
and the Soviet Union. In the latter case such policies were pursued before, during, and 
after World War Two. All these processes of radical “demographic engineering” heavily 
impacted Upper Silesia. The ideological goal and undisputed ideal was to produce homog- 
enous societies (nations), housed in their own unshared homelands (nation-states), where 
a single language (national tongue) would be in exclusive use across all spheres of public 
and private life. This elusive homogeneity ("purity") was defined in (pseudo) racial terms 
in the Third Reich, and by a sense of social classlessness in the Soviet Union. However, 
across Central Europe, to this day, ethnolinguistic nationalism has remained the most 
popular benchmark and source of “real” homogeneity, seen as the proper basis for the 
creation, legitimation, and maintenance of national statehood. In this view Language = 
Nation = State. Ethnolinguistic homogeneity is the hallmark of the #rue nation-state. 

My school education inculcated my peers and I with this understanding of society 
and statehood. We lived in Poland, construed as an ethnolinguistically homogenous 
nation-state. Upper Silesia was part of it. As agreed at Potsdam, in the latter half of the 
19405, all the remaining Germans were expelled from Upper Silesia, and from else- 
where in postwar Poland. Afterward, everyone spoke Polish in our region. Why then 
was it that my Oma (Granny) prayed and wrote in German? Our neighbors who were 
“repatriated” (expelled) from the interwar Polish lands east of the Bug River, annexed 
by the Soviet Union, spoke a Polish different from that which one heard on radio or 
television. At times, they were abused as “Ruskies” or “Ukrainians,” because in their 
ID booklets their place of birth was given as the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 
or the Soviet Union. And it came as quite a shock to me that Polish language teach- 
ers never ceased to criticize my speech by pronouncing time and again that I speak and 
write Polish “incorrectly” (mówi i pisze niepoprawnie po polsku). 

The ideal of total ethnolinguistic homogeneity clashed with the multiethnic and 
polyglot reality on the ground in the Upper Silesia of my childhood. Because school 
curricula required that teachers toe the line of ideology, no explanation was forth- 
coming. The resultant epistemic tension caused much discomfort, and people laughed 
at my Polish or ridiculed me on this account when I happened to visit other regions 
in Poland. However, the maternal branch of my family in rural northern Mazovia 
was more accepting. Babcia (Granny) and Dziadek (Grandpa) spoke in a manner dis- 
tinctly different from what I heard at school and in the mass media. For them it did 
not matter how I spoke, we just talked without having to be conscious of some lan- 
guage, school, or nation. I learned that family matters more than the essentially triv- 
ial question of a language, this overrated questione della lingua. Perhaps, it helped that 
in the interwar period my grandparents had experienced the proximity of the Polish- 
German frontier in East Prussia, where “Lutherans” (Germans) and Jews had been 
their neighbors, rather than only “Catholics” (Poles). 

During the latter half of the 1980s, I read for an MA in English Philology at the 
University of Silesia in Sosnowiec, meaning the task was to acquire a good working 
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command of English. It was no mean feat, because in com- 
munist Poland with its frontiers sealed tight, there were no 
English-language publications available in bookstores. It was 
during the time before the internet and satellite TV, which 
could have compensated for the acute lack. But all these re- 
strictions “made sense,” English was a foreign language, so in 
order to understand I had to “learn it,” and it could not be easy. 
School taught me I spoke Polish, so all the other languages 
had to be “foreign” by default. After the fall of communism, I 
had the good luck to study at Central European University in 
Prague. During the first semester I did not understand Czech 
and did not have time to attend the kindly offered course in 
this tongue. I could not understand Czech, because it was not 
Polish, ergo Czech was “foreign,” and you were unable to com- 
prehend foreign tongues, weren't you? But one day, at the be- 
ginning of the second semester in January 1994, I went to a 
local grocery store, and instead of talking to the annoyed shop 
assistant in English, as usual, unexpectedly to myself, I ad- 
dressed her in some Polish-like Czech or somewhat Czechized 
Polish. This shop assistant smiled, and I understood her reply. 
Maybe not perfectly, but sufficiently to engage in everyday 
chit-chat when purchasing essentials. 

The experience made me think. Czech is foreign, so I should 
not, was not supposed to, comprehend it. But I did. On top 
of that, our Russian colleague Mikhail (Misha) Baiakovski 
insisted on talking in a form of simplified Slavic (cobbled ad 
hoc from elements taken from the Slavic languages known to 
Misha) to all Slavic-speaking students in our Department of 
European Studies. He extended this principle to colleagues 
from non-Slavic countries, who happened to have some com- 
mand of a Slavic idiom. Initially, Misha’s insistence annoyed 
us, but after some time we went with it. We understood him, 
though more often than not we replied to Misha in English. 
Ergo, foreign languages could be comprehensible without the 
necessity of formally acquiring them. What is more, the bar- 
rier of incomprehension could be successfully scaled, especially 
if interlocutors gave up on the now widely accepted preconcep- 
tion that languages are self-contained entities, which have noth- 
ing in common with one another. 

In this moment of enlightenment, it dawned on me that 
languages are constructs arbitrarily produced and maintained 
by humans and their groups in line with the Western con- 
cept of “a language" (Einzelsprache). Obviously, it took me two 
more decades of research on language politics to be able to ex- 
press my early 1990s enlightenment in these scholarly terms. 
But on the practical level, I began to enjoy talking and read- 
ing in Czech and Slovak, because Slovak was easy to grasp, 
too. Back home in Upper Silesia, I understood that my *bad 
Polish" was how Polish language teachers perceived my re- 
gion's language of Silesian (not recognized as a language in 
Poland to this day). Spatially located midway between Prague 
and Warsaw, it was Silesian that allowed me to comprehend 
Czech when I decided I could, even though this decision de- 
bunked what I had been taught at school about foreign lan- 
guages. A good riddance to this part of my school education. 
However, I did not have many problems understanding Misha, 
because during the communist period in Poland, everyone had 


to learn Russian for eight years in school. But this did not ex- 
plain why I could grasp (however imperfectly) what was ut- 
tered by colleagues from Belarus, Bulgaria, Bosnia, Croatia, 
Macedonia, Montenegro, Serbia, or Slovenia. In this atlas the 
phenomenon is illustrated with the concept of dialect contin- 
uum. Within a given dialect continuum (for instance, of Slavic 
languages) change in speech tends to be gradual, from village 
to village, from town to town, from region to region, or from 
state to state. The degree of incomprehensibility increases with 
distance, but a good working level of mutual comprehension 
prevails within the spatial boundaries ofa dialect continuum. 

Subsequently, thanks to my knowledge of German and 
English I saw that to a certain degree I gained a foothold 
in all other Germanic languages. Obviously, the fact that 
I spent a year at the university in the Afrikaans-speaking 
town of Potchefstroom did help. At times, to my own sur- 
prise, I found myself reading and understanding specialized 
articles in French. The explanation is that English in its aca- 
demic register is highly “Frenchified.” For all practical reasons 
English is a Germanic-Romance language. This phenomenon 
debunks the now well-established preconception that a lan- 
guage can belong only to a single “language family” (dialect 
continuum). In its Romance-Germanic character, English is 
similar to Esperanto. The latter was deliberately created from 
Germanic and Romance linguistic elements for the sake of 
creating a bridge of comprehension for Ashkenazim speak- 
ing their Germanic language of Yiddish and Sephardim who 
used to converse in their Romance tongue of Spanyol (Ladino). 
Afterward, I spent a year on a postdoctoral fellowship in Italy, 
thanks to which I got some grounding in the Romance dialect 
continuum. Italian pronunciation turned out to be quite simi- 
lar to the Polish, which made the task easier. Furthermore, de- 
spite successive rounds of “purification,” Polish remains a very 
Latinate language at the level of vocabulary. 

When researching the politics of language in early modern 
Central Europe, I found out that I could read and understand 
antiquated Hungarian-language texts. On the other hand, hav- 
ing never studied Hungarian, I am unable to comprehend any 
utterance or written sentence in this language beyond some 
obvious English, German, or Slavic loanwords. The veritable 
avalanche of Latin, Latinate and Romance words and phrases 
in bookish Hungarian—as employed by clergy and nobles in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—made it possible 
for me to grasp it. In the first half of the nineteenth century, 
Hungarian was “purified” (on the German model), meaning 
that the vast majority of such Latinate and Romance words and 
phrases were replaced with “pure” Finno-Ugric neologisms. 
I had a similar experience with Romanian-language texts pro- 
duced before the 1830s. Not only were they written in Cyrillic, 
but also with the employment of numerous Slavic loanwords. 
To this day, "yes" in Romanian is the Slavic da, shared with the 
Aa da of Bulgarian, Macedonian, Serbo-Croatian (that is, to- 
day’s Bosnian, Croatian, Montenegrin and Serbian), Slovenian, 
or Russian. Hence, the confines of a dialect continuum can be 
transcended, people can mix elements from different continua 
as they need or choose. Should such intercontinua of linguistic 
crosspollination last for a couple of centuries, especially within 


a single polity (empire), it may spawn a linguistic area. Within 
an area of this kind, languages that clearly belong to various di- 
alect continua are in many ways more similar to one another 
than to their “continuum kin tongues.” 

Nowadays, at the University of St Andrews, when I meet a 
group of students for the first time, I tend to ask them about 
languages they may happen to know in speech or reading. 
Britain is a highly multilingual postimperial polity, where nev- 
ertheless the half-realized normative belief rules that English is 
the sole “true language" of today's West. As a result, students 
from English-speaking countries often underestimate their 
command of other languages and justify their lack of enthusi- 
asm for acquiring other languages by proposing that English- 
speakers have “no talent for languages.” For instance, when 
I ask a Scottish student whether she knows Scots, she usually 
replies that “it is just an accent.” Often, in return for my que- 
ries, they ask me how many languages I speak. When I reply 
that it depends on how they want to define languages, they are 
taken aback, thinking I am playing with them. 

On application forms, in online drop-down menus, or in 
Google Translate, languages are treated as discrete and count- 
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able entities. The whole institutional infrastructure of the in- 
ternet and international relations hinges on the Western con- 
cept of ^a language." It has become so deeply internalized (and 
almost naturalized) that this concept and its workings are quite 
difficult to discern. Probing into and questioning the concept 
of Einzelsprache is unwelcome and resisted, because such at- 
tempts unhinge the “modern” world as we know it, making it 
"foreign" to us. Hopefully, this atlas will facilitate the process 
of gaining an improved understanding of the present-day (so- 
cial) world, and how it has been constructed with the employ- 
ment of languages, especially during the last two centuries. In 
addition, a clear awareness of this fact will put into sharp relief 
the pervasive and notorious reality of Western cultural (con- 
ceptual, intellectual, linguistic) imperialism, which continues 
to dominate across the world. This domination is to the per- 
manent disadvantage of other (non-Western) cultural, concep- 
tual, or linguistic practices, which are disregarded, marginal- 
ized, and obliterated. In turn, users of and specialists in these 
non-Western practices are faced with the disability of having 
to acquire the Western norms in this regard in order to survive 
in this globalized—that is, Westernized—world. 
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On Terminology and Preconceptions 


During the past two centuries the concept of “a language” 
(Einzelsprache) has been a highly politicized category of think- 
ing about politics and societies in Central Europe. Today, the 
region is divided among nation-states. The founding and ex- 
istence of practically all these polities has been justified with 
the ethnolinguistic strain of nationalist ideology. Nationalism 
proposes that a legitimate state (that is, nation-state) should be 
for one nation only. Typically, the population in an already ex- 
tant non-national (pre-national) polity is announced to be a na- 
tion, thus making this non-national polity into a nation-state. 
However, in the case of ethnolinguistic nationalism, the na- 
tion is believed to be primary, not the state. The nation pre- 
cedes its state. But without the prop ofa state, another element 
of the social reality must be employed for defining what the 
nation is. Since the early nineteenth century the Einzelsprache 
has been employed in Central Europe in this function. 

Einzelsprachen (languages) are actualizations of the human 
biological capacity for speech, confusingly also known as “lan- 
guage" in English. Hence, to distinguish between this capac- 
ity and its actualizations I fall back on the specialist German 
terminological distinction made between these two, namely 
Sprache and Einzelsprachen (or Einzelsprache in singular). 
I keep the article-less English term “language” to refer to the 
biological capacity for speech, while the un-italicized German 
term "Einzelsprache" for talking about languages that take the 
plural form and in singular must be preceded by an article. 

The concept of Einzelsprache is not self-explanatory either. 
It emerged between the second century BCE and second cen- 
tury CE in the Judeo-Graeco-Roman cultural and political 
milieu of the Middle East and the Balkans. Later, the concept 
spread across the “tri-continental” Roman Empire and was ad- 
opted in the Islamic Caliphate. The emergence of this concept 
is connected to the invention, and use of, the then novel tech- 
nology of writing. The material difference between speech and 
written text was conceptualized as starkly dichotomous. From 
this point of view, linguistic difference came in two opposed 
forms, namely, that of languages (Einzelsprachen) endowed 
with a written form, alongside “dialects” that typically were 
not recorded in writing. 

Fast forward to the present, when literacy is nearly uni- 
versal across Europe and the West, linguistic difference is ex- 
pressed in terms of languages (Einzelsprachen). At the same 
time dialects are seen as belonging to this or that “proper” 


Einzelsprache. Obviously, this intellectual construct is illogi- 
cal and anachronistic, because people spoke in “unwritten di- 
alects” for well over 100,000 years before writing was invented 
in Mesopotamia about five millennia ago. Subsequently, the 
technology of writing also developed independently in what 
today is China and Central America. Ergo, as a rule of thumb, 
any dialect is much older than an Einzelsprache. It was dia- 
lects that spawned Einzelsprachen, not the other way round. 
Dialects refer to speech, which is primary, while its graphic 
representation (writing), which constitutes the foundation of 
each Einzelsprache, is secondary. 

Hence, the idea of “belonging” that is often deployed 
for describing the relationship between dialects and "their" 
Einzelsprache must actually signify something else. It reflects 
the structure of power relations between human groups that 
speak such dialects, and that write and speak this Einzelsprache. 
Humans and their groups create dialects and Einzelsprachen, 
or actualizations of the biological capacity for speech. Without 
humans (or other species capable of speech) there could be 
none of these actualizations. Humans are a social species that 
naturally live in groups. The human group uses a limited num- 
ber of markers that allow its members to swiftly recognize one 
another as members for the sake of building and maintaining 
group cohesion. Yet, these markers allow the groups members 
to spot any "intruding Other," or a member ofa foreign group. 
In this way the group’s socio-spatial boundary is created, often 
qualified with the adjective “ethnic.” In both today's schol- 
arly and popular parlance, ethnic refers to the aforementioned 
markers and group-building processes. The term ethnic stems 
from the medieval Greek adjective £0vucóc ethnikds for denot- 
ing “pagans,” or "confessional Others" in the eyes of Christian 
Greeks. The word’s nominal form £0voc éthnos (originally de- 
noting “group of people” or “company”) for “pagans” or “hea- 
thens,” later yielded the Greek term for “a people” and today’s 
Greek word for “nation.” 

Before the rise of institutionalized religions and the state 
as a centralized organization controlling a vast number of peo- 
ple over an extensive territory, the main marker of difference 
used for building and maintaining human groups was speech, 
or rather immediately noticeable differences in it, that is, lin- 
guistic difference of which, people in the West, now construe 
as “dialects” and “languages.” Since the turn of the twenti- 
eth century, Western scholars have tended to speak of such 
groups as “ethnic groups,” “ethnies” (a Gallicism), or “ethno- 
ses” (a Sovietism drawn from the Russian language). In turn, 
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this internationalism was back-translated into modern Greek 
as eOvotiky oudda etbnotiki omáda. 

In the rarely articulated but widespread modern European 
belief, ethnic groups are characterized by their “unwritten 
dialects" as opposed to "civilized" nations with their "full- 
fledged” Einzelsprachen (languages). Likewise, without giving 
much thought to this fact, in Europe (stateless) ethnic groups 
are disparaged as "nationalities" or "(ethnic and national) mi- 
norities," while outside Europe (especially in Africa) as "tribes." 
In this context, the word dialect often becomes a term of abuse 
for "proving" that its speakers are "backward" or "stand at a 
lower rank of (civilizational) development." At times this dis- 
paraging usage is fortified by replacing the word dialect with 
such terms as “vernacular,” “tongue” or “idiom.” In the same 
disparaging manner, French speakers use the term patois in- 
stead of dialecte, Russian-speakers napeuue nareche instead of 
AuaAexr dialekt, or Polish-speakers gwara instead of dialekt. 

This politicized thinking about human groups colored with 
emotions is further complicated by vastly different meanings 
denoted with the word for nation in the languages of Western 
and Central Europe, thus leading to serious misunderstand- 
ings. In English or French, “nation” commonly functions as a 
synonym for "state." Hence, the academic and juridical neol- 
ogism "nation-state" tends to sound quite superfluous to the 
uninitiated English-speaker's ear and as some kind of confus- 
ing "state-state." This difficulty does not arise, for instance, in 
German or Polish. In the former language, "state" is Staat and 
"nation" is Volk (or in some specialized meanings, also Nation), 
while in the latter, państwo and naród, respectively. In nor- 
mal usage, these terms for nation in German and Polish are 
not used to mean state. In Polish, the term nation-state is ren- 
dered as państwo narodowe and in German as Nationalstaat, so 
speakers of these languages are not confused by the term, and 
find it rather meaningful. 

A further terminological difficulty arises in the case of the 
term "nationality" for denoting either the individual's mem- 
bership in a nation, or (originating from the legal vocabulary 
of Austria-Hungary, especially the term Volksstamm) a human 
group that is more than an ethnic group but less than a nation 
(some authorities prefer the neologism “proto-nation” in this 
meaning), entailing that such a group has a right to auton- 
omy, but sot to (national) independence. However, in English 
"nationality" most often functions as the preferred synonym 
for “citizenship,” unlike in German or Polish. “Nationality” 
in German is Nationalitat and narodowosé in Polish, which 
cannot stand for “citizenship,” or Staatsbiirgerschaft (“citizen- 
ship") in German and obywatelstwo in Polish. In Russian the 
term “nationality,” as opposed to citizenship (rpaxAaHcTBO 
grazhdanstvo in Russian), comes in two different forms, 
namely, as HapoAHoctTs narodnost and nrauuonaAbHocr Sat: 
sionalnost’, the former stemming from the word napos narod 
(people) and the latter from nanna natsiia (nation). In the 
past both terms (zarodnost’ and natsionalnost’) were inter- 
changeably employed to mean “proto-nation with a right to 
autonomy," while only za£siozalnost' to denote “membership 
in a nation." Nowadays, it is almost exclusively marodnost that 
is employed to mean proto-nation. Hence, these two distinc- 


tive meanings of the term nationality are rendered with two 
different words in contemporary Russian, lessening the possi- 
bility of confusion between them. 

That is why when English-, German-, Polish- and Russian- 
speakers happen to meet and start discussing nations and na- 
tionality in English, they may mean starkly different things 
using the very same English terms, thus leading to misunder- 
standings and confusion. These different meanings are a leg- 
acy of diverging historical paths taken when nation-states were 
built in Western and Central (and Eastern) Europe. As men- 
tioned above, in Western Europe it was the polity that rede- 
fined its population as a nation, thus transforming itself into 
a nation-state (State — Nation). In Central Europe, where for 
a variety of reasons this possibility was (or was thought to be) 
unavailable, all the speakers of an Einzelsprache were defined 
as a (stateless) nation. They in turn had to win a state for them- 
selves and cleanse it of Others, in order to make the freshly 
established polity into a “pure” (“true”) nation-state in line 
with the ideological formula of ethnolinguistic nationalism 
(Language = Nation = State). 

At present, the almost foolproof one-to-one correlation be- 
tween nation-states and Einzelsprachen in Central Europe is 
mystifying to Western Europeans, and not followed elsewhere 
in the world, with the exception of post-1945 Southeast and 
East Asia. It appears that the phenomenon of ethnolinguistic 
nationalism as a basis for statehood creation and maintenance 
is fully confined to Eurasia. 
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With so much political capital invested in creating the norma- 
tive correlation between nation-states and languages in Central 
Europe, rarely do historians or linguists see Einzelsprachen in 
Central Europe as products of human ingenuity and decisions, 
or as actualizations of the very Judeo-Greaco-Roman concept 
of Einzelsprache that was devised only two millennia ago. The 
monadic-like equation between the Einzelsprache and the na- 
tion in this region of Europe translates into a highly ideolo- 
gized (“nationalized”), and hence, anachronistic, interpre- 
tation of the past that was not national in its character often 
until the turn of the twentieth century. Despite the fact that 
nationalism and nations are products of the last two centuries, 
it is speciously proposed that Central Europe’s nations and 
(“their”) languages are as old as one or even two millennia. At 
the same time, radical or dogmatic nationalists claim that na- 
tional languages are “eternal,” “given” to the nation “by a god,” 
and that they constitute “the legacy and destiny” of today’s na- 
tion-states. 

Central Europe's national master narratives, or the na- 
tionalized interpretation of the past, tend to retroactively ap- 
propriate attested polities from a millennium or two ago as 
rightly belonging to this or that modern nation. As a result, 
the (Eastern) Roman Empire ("Byzantium") is claimed for 
the Greek nation, the Turkicphone Bulgars’ Khanate for the 
Bulgarian nation, “Great(er) Moravia” (actually the medieval 
polity’s official name is unknown) for the Slovak nation, the 
Holy Roman Empire for the German nation, or the Varangian 


(Norsemen) Rus' for the Russian nation. This trick of a histo- 
rian’s hand works because the nationalized approach to inter- 
preting the past is widely accepted and taught at school. These 
"nationally credulous" populaces (or nations) can then be eas- 
ily mobilized by a state leader who chooses to refer to a mo- 
mentous event in "our national past" ofa millennium ago. 

The continuing success of this national approach to the re- 
interpretation of the past is fortified by the fact that all Central 
Europe's nation-states are intent on playing this power game, 
including those dealt with the weakest hand. For instance, the 
Macedonians, not recognized asa nation by Bulgaria, contest the 
Bulgarians claim to the first Bulgarian Empire by saying that it 
was actually created by the Macedonians. Macedonia employed 
a similar tactic toward neighboring Greece, which did not rec- 
ognize the former states name until 2018. In this line of think- 
ing, the Eurasian empire created by Alexander the Great was 
not Greek, but rather Macedonian, since this warlord stemmed 
from the territory which is today part of the Macedonian state. 
Likewise, the Ukrainians contest Russia's claim to Rus' by point- 
ing to the fact that the medieval polity’s capital of Kyiv currently 
doubles as the capital of modern Ukraine. 

Due to the ethnolinguistic character of Central Europe’s 
nation-states, this politico-historic competition is smoothly ex- 
tended to languages. Practically all South Slavic nation-states 
claim (Old Church) Slavonic as exclusively theirs, popu- 
larly dubbing it “Old Bulgarian,” “Old Macedonian,” “Old 
Croatian,” or “Old Slovenian.” In reality, this language was 
created in Greater Moravia and later successively polished in 
the Bulgarian Empire and Rus’. Russia claims Ruthenian (the 
language of Rus’) as “Early Russian,” to which the Belarusians 
and Ukrainians reply by dubbing it “Old Belarusian” and “Old 
Ukrainian,” respectively. Present-day nation-states with no 
credible early medieval polity to fall back on excel at empha- 
sizing the uniqueness and antiquity of their language, which 
is “older than the Roman Empire.” This is the case of Albania 
and Estonia, whose ancestors and their distinctive languages 
were (presumably) mentioned by Ptolemy. Similarly, the nine- 
teenth-century claim that Lithuanian is Europe's oldest lan- 
guage due to its similarity to Sanskrit is now part and parcel of 
modern Lithuania's national master narrative. 

From a scholarly perspective, all these anachronistic and 
mutually exclusive national claims (in reality, stereotypes, prej- 
udices, or anachronistic errors) to languages and medieval, or 
even antique, polities are methodologically faulty, subscribing 
to aset of unarticulated normative assumptions. First, with re- 
gards to the polities of a millennium or two ago, the typical fal- 
lacy is that acommon political past may not be translated into 
separate political presents in plural. Second, regarding national 
Einzelsprachen, the fallacy is that languages do not (or at least 
should not) change and each can be “owned” (that is, spoken 
and written) only by a single human group or nation. Hence, 
from the perspective of ethnolinguistic nationalism, neither in 
the past nor in the present day can a language be shared by sev- 
eral different nations or nation-states. 

Aside from school history textbooks, these unspoken nor- 
mative beliefs and the nationalized interpretations of the past 
have been reinforced through school atlases of history. The 
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school atlas of history, as a textbook genre, has been com- 
monplace in Central European schools since the mid-nine- 
teenth century. However, it is relatively unknown elsewhere in 
Europe and the world. In part this is because only in Central 
Europe is legitimate statehood imagined as steeped in the na- 
tional Einzelsprache, in accordance with ethnolinguistic na- 
tionalism’s formula, Language = Nation = State. But this tight 
spatial and conceptual overlapping (or “normative isomor- 
phism”) of these elements is highly counterintuitive and fiend- 
ishly difficult to impart to schoolchildren without the carto- 
graphic prop of a map. In the material world languages and 
nations are invisible as entities because they are part of the so- 
cial reality, which is stored in people’s brains. Yet, in Central 
Europe these are believed to be the very foundation of the re- 
gion’s nation-states. A school atlas of history is an answer to 
this pedagogical dilemma. Maps as a hallmark of modernity 
are perceived as “scientific” and as real as railways or skyscrap- 
ers. Hence, it is an easy intellectual jump to the specious con- 
clusion that a cartographic representation of the “historic” ter- 
ritory of a “national language,” as equated with the territory of 
a given (ethnolinguistically defined) nation, must be real in the 
terms of material reality. In turn, this ideologically motivated 
equation of the Einzelsprache and the nation constitutes the 
“real extent” of the territory of a today’s nation-state. Any seri- 
ous disjunction between the “real” (or rather, ideal) and actual 
extent of the nation-state’s territory gives rise to the national 
program of irredentism, or “bringing home" the as yet “unre- 
deemed” fragments of “our nation.” 

However, neither languages nor ethnic groups (nations) are 
“naturally” (or “divinely destined” to be) coupled together and 
contained within a single nation-state. This way of construct- 
ing and maintaining national statehood is rather unusual from 
the global perspective, and is primarily confined to Central 
Europe (alongside Southeast and East Asia). In the case of 
Central Europe this typical disconnection between states and 
languages can be usefully illustrated through a cartographic 
presentation of dialect continua that until after the Second 
World War were not coordinated with the political borders in 
central Europe. 

The concept of dialect continuum is drawn from the ana- 
lytical toolbox of areal linguistics. Prior to the rise of writing 
and its formalization in the form of distinctive and separable 
Einzelsprachen, people spoke language varieties (“dialects”) 
specific to their locality (village, town, or region). These locali- 
ties corresponded to different human groups, the observed lan- 
guage (speech) difference divided them into (often *micro" or 
"village") ethnic groups. Although a given dialect identified its 
speaker as a member of this or that local (ethnic) group, this 
language (speech) difference was too small to prevent success- 
ful communication with the speakers of neighboring dialects, 
belonging to other local (ethnic) groups. A dialect continuum 
is a spatially contingent "chain" of mutually comprehensible 
dialects corresponding to local micro-ethnic groups. A speaker 
of a dialect from the dialect continuum in question can travel 
from one end of this continuum to another, en route success- 
fully communicating with inhabitants of increasingly distant 
villages and towns. 
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The space of mutual comprehension comes to an end where 
speakers of dialects from two different continua live side by 
side. But typically, this cleavage was never radical, rather a zone 
of bilingualism, the zone's dwellers having a command of one 
dialect from dialect continuum A and another from dialect 
continuum B. In addition, local literati would know a written 
lingua franca ("international language") and could help a lin- 
guistically challenged traveler. 


Polities and Dialect Continua in the Ninth Century 


A CARTOGRAPHIC REPRESENTATION OF DIALECT CONTI- 
nua as blocks of solid color helps to disabuse the (Central 
European) reader from the present-day national preconception 
that today's Einzelsprachen existed for a millennium or longer 
and that the territories where they are in use must correspond as 
much to present-day nation-states as to polities from the recent 
and distant past that are claimed as "national predecessors" of 
the former. It is immediately visible from the map that before 
the rise of the ethnolinguistic nation-state in Central Europe, 
the political borders were not coordinated with dialect conti- 
nua or Einzelsprachen. In the ninth century (as to a degree, 
in the later periods through the mid-nineteenth century, when 
full literacy became the accepted norm actualized through 
compulsory elementary education for all) Einzelsprachen in 
the meaning of “written languages" were few and apart, their 
command limited to the extremely narrow stratum of literati, 
usually doubling as clergy of various monotheistic religions 
based on a "holy book." In the case of Central Europe it was 
Latin in the Latin (Roman) alphabet of the Vulgate (canoni- 
cal Latin translation of the Bible) for Western Christianity (or 
the Roman Catholic Church after the Great Schism of 1054), 
Greek in Greek letters of the Greek-language original of the 
New Testament for Eastern ("Byzantine") Christianity, along- 
side the use of Hebrew in the Hebrew script of the Pentateuch 
among the diaspora of Judaists (Jews). Ihe Einzelsprache of 
(Old Church) Slavonic was devised only in the mid-86os and 
was gradually shaped through the translation of the Greek 
original of the New Testament into this new language, before 
it took off as the official language of the Bulgarian Empire at 
the turn of the tenth century. 

The official name of the “Byzantine” Empire was Pwuavia 
Romania (not to be confused with the modern nation-state of 
Romania, which before the mid-1970s was spelled as Rumania 
in English) in Greek for “Roman Empire.” The anachronis- 
tic name Byzantium was coined only by the Bavarian histo- 
rian Hieronymus Wolf in his 1557 monograph on the history 
of the (East) Roman Empire, a century earlier extinguished by 
the Ottomans’ successful siege of Constantinople in 1453 (Vvolf 
1557). Prior to that moment, Romania's rulers had a better claim 
to the politically significant adjective “Roman,” despite the 
founding of the Holy Roman Empire in 962 in the west. Rulers 
of the latter hardly dared to use this adjective in international 
diplomacy before Constantinople's power was decisively dimin- 
ished beginning in the thirteenth century during the period of 
crusades. With his influential scholarship, Wolf successfully 
claimed the adjective "Roman" for the Holy Roman Empire and 


anachronistically denied its use to Romania, replacing it with 
the neologism “Byzantium.” As is clear from this example, ideo- 
logically motivated manipulations with the past are not a new 
thing and did take place before the age of nationalism. 

Map 1 shows how the widespread employment of literacy 
was limited to the line of the Danube in the north and the east- 
ernmost reaches of the Carolingian Frankish Kingdom (or the 
predecessor of the Holy Roman Empire) in the west. This area 
largely coincided with the territorial extent of the (Western 
and Eastern) Roman Empire and its direct sphere of politi- 
cal and economic influence. However, the encroachment of the 
Caliphate, with its Einzelsprache of Arabic in the Arabic script 
of the Quran, was already being felt across the Mediterranean. 
The Austro-Hungarian and Bulgarian historian of Czech eth- 
nicity, who wrote mostly in German, Constantin (Konstantin) 
Jirecek, established a line bisecting the Balkan Peninsula from to- 
day's Albania to Bulgaria, north of which Latin predominated in 
official inscriptions, and Greek south of this line. In memory of 
his intellectual achievement, this line is named the Jirecek line. 

The model of statehood as embodied by the Frankish 
Kingdom was an inspiration for local Scandinavian forms of 
statehood in the north. In turn, it was Germanic-speaking 
Norsemen who first implanted a rudimentary form of this 
type of socio-political organization among Slavic ethnic groups 
along the riverine (Dnieper) route from the Baltic to Romania 
in what later became Slavophone Rus’. While Rus’ and pre- 
dominantly Slavophone Bulgaria decided to throw their cul- 
tural fate with Romania by accepting the Greek-language form 
of Christianity, the rulers of Slavic-speaking Greater Moravia 
wavered between it and the Latin language-based Christianity 
ofthe Holy Roman Empire. In the mid-880s they finally settled 
for the latter option, which entailed replacing (Old Church) 
Slavonic with Latin for official written use. 

Apart from the aforementioned polities, in the north 
to middle sections of Central Europe there was an exten- 
sive area with no large polities that would emulate either the 
West or East Roman model. Indigenous forms of local state- 
hood and non-scriptural (“pagan”) religions persisted. Some 
names of the extant ethnic groups (that can be seen as iden- 
tical with their local polities and religions) were recorded by 
travelers (merchants or missionaries) and chroniclers from 
the Frankish Empire, Romania, and farther afield from the 
(Islamic) Caliphate. These ethnic groups tended to correlate 
well with respective dialect continua, because in the absence 
of writing everyday speech (“dialect,” or language difference) 
used to be the main ethnic marker, or in other words, the core 
of socio-political cohesion. 

Interestingly, names of some ethnic groups are late medie- 
val or even modern inventions for the sake of furnishing a later 
kingdom or a nineteenth-century national movement with a 
sufficiently “historic” pedigree to match that of a neighboring 
or dominant state. For instance, the ethnic group of Polanians 
was invented in the fifteenth century by the chronicler Ioannes 
Dlugossius (Jan Długosz) who was active in Poland-Lithuania 
(Dlugossi 1964 [1614]). Similarly, it was nationally-minded 
Slovak historians who projected the present-day national eth- 
nonym "Slovak" backward to the Middle Ages on the anach- 


ronistic and not supported assumption that Slavophone prede- 
cessors of today's Slovaks must have also referred to themselves 
as "Slovaks." 

The attested Slavophone ethnic group, Lendians, are an 
interesting case in this respect. In the course of the building 
and eastward expansion of the medieval polity of Poland they 
were extinguished as an ethnic and socio-political entity, per- 
haps as a result of numerous wars fought over their region be- 
tween Poland and Rus’. However, their ethnonym survives in 
Belarusian, Russian and Ukrainian as Aas Liakh in the func- 
tion of a traditional name for the Poles. In Osmanlica Poland 
was known as Lehistan, while to this day a Pole is /engyel in 
Hungarian. Furthermore, in Polish this ethnonym rendered as 
Lechita is employed as a poetic synonym for the ethnonym Pole. 
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Most of the placenames on the map are given in their his- 
torically attested forms from the ninth century with their pres- 
ent-day forms in parentheses, for instance, Jomsburg (Wolin). 
In some cases, the name did not change (for example, Volyn’), 
while in others two forms were used in writing, while only one 
survives to this day (for instance, Reginum/ Regensburg). The 
limits of written sources for reconstructing the past is illus- 
trated by the name Etelkóz for the Black Sea land of Finno- 
Ugric Magyars (Hungarians). In Greek language sources 
it was variably recorded as Ave xoi Oxtov Atel kai Ouzou, 
Arel Ostov Atelk Ouzou, Nve)xobtou Atelkouzou, Atehovlov 
Atelouzou, or Etéh xoi Kovlod Etel kai Kouzou. Etelköz is a 
modern reconstruction of this name based on the Hungarian 
language. 
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Central Europe's Writing Systems in the Ninth Century 


WRITING IS THE FOUNDATIONAL TECHNOLOGY FOR 
shaping speech into languages (Einzelsprachen). In the ninth 
century the stratum of literati, or people with a command 
of writing, was narrow and largely contained to the former 
territories of the Roman Empire south of the Danube and 
to the Frankish Kingdom in the west. The sole extant tra- 
ditions of writing, which left considerable numbers of co- 
dex-style manuscripts (or books as we know them), was lim- 
ited at that time to the Greek language written in the Greek 
alphabet, the Latin language written in the Latin alphabet, 
the Hebrew language written in the Hebrew abjad (conson- 
antry), and the Arabic language written in the Arabic abjad. 
These four traditions of literacy were intimately connected 
to the interrelated monotheistic (Abrahamic) religions of 
Eastern (Orthodox) Christianity, Western (Roman Catholic) 
Christianity, Judaism, and Islam. These four different lan- 
guages and corresponding writing systems were connected 
to the respective *holy books," namely, the Greek language 
original of the New Testament (alongside the Septuagint, or 
the canonical Greek translation of the Old Testament), the 
Vulgate (or the canonical Latin translation of the Bible), the 
Pentateuch (Torah), and the Quran. The faithful of these 
four religions were expected to pay utmost respect to their re- 
spective holy book. Through the practice of regular worship 
and inscriptions adorning churches, synagogues, or mosques, 
they could immediately recognize a given holy book by the 
sight of its writing system, without actually knowing how to 
read or write it. This or that writing system became a readily 
recognizable marker or “brand” of a given religion. 

Three of these traditions of religion-based literacies— 
Greek, Latin, and Arabic—were connected to the polities of 
the (Eastern) Roman Empire (Romania), the (Carolingian 
East) Frankish Kingdom, and the (Abbasid) Islamic Caliphate, 
respectively. The Jewish tradition of Judaist literacy existed in 
diaspora spread out across all the three empires. During the 
ninth century, in the vast majority of cases literacy was limited 
to (better educated) clergy, especially in the Frankish Empire. 
Otherwise, the skill of writing and reading was the preserve of 
the ruling elite and rich in Romania (not to be confused with 
today’s Romance-speaking nation-state of Romania) and the 
Caliphate. In practice, all these literate groups consisted (al- 
most) exclusively of men. It appears that literacy, as motivated 
by the needs of worship, was most widely spread among Jews, 
where it was even more strictly limited to men than among 
the rich in the Roman Empire or the Islamic Caliphate. 


The Latin language- and alphabet-based literacy of the 
Frankish Kingdom overlapped with the (West) Romance di- 
alect continuum and the southern half of the Germanic dia- 
lect continuum (see Map 1). The successful eastward expansion 
of this kingdom introduced some Slavophone ethnic groups to 
this literacy. The Frankish Kingdom’s persistent influence east 
of its borders convinced the rulers of Greater Moravia to adopt 
this Latin literacy in the mid-880s. Greek language- and al- 
phabet-based literacy overlapped with the Greek dialect con- 
tinuum in Romania, the northernmost reaches of the expand- 
ing Arabic dialect continuum (in the Romanian-Caliphate 
Condominium of Cyprus), the southernmost reaches of the 
West Romance dialect continuum in the very south of the 
Apennine Peninsula, the Albanic and East Romance dialect 
continua in the zone contested between Romania and the 
Bulgarian Empire and with much of the Slavic dialect con- 
tinuum in this empire itself. The Arabic language- and script- 
based literacy was limited to the (East) Roman-Caliphate 
Condominium of Cyprus, but its cultural and political in- 
fluence was increasingly felt across the Mediterranean in 
Romania and the southern half of the Frankish Kingdom 
due to the Caliphate’s numerous successful (though often 
relatively short-lived) annexations of Mediterranean islands 
(Balearic Islands, Crete, Cyprus, Sardinia, or Sicily), alongside 
some bridgeheads in Apulia and Calabria in the south of the 
Apennine Peninsula and in Lower Burgundy (or today’s south- 
ern France). Obviously, the core of this lasting Islamic influ- 
ence across Europe was Al-Andalus, or the Iberian Peninsula 
seized by the Caliphate in the early eighth century. It remained 
part of the Islamic world for seven centuries until 1492. 

The Hebrew language- and script-based literacy has no rep- 
resentation on Map 1 devoted to Central Europe’s dialect con- 
tinua, because in everyday life Jews tended to adopt the speech 
(dialect, language) of their surroundings. However, their liter- 
acy had a significant impact on the economic, political, and cul- 
tural development of Central Europe. During the second half 
of the First Millennium, Jewish merchants, known in sources 
as Radhanites (pm Radhanim), participated in and main- 
tained trade routes that spanned Eurasia from Iberia (and North 
Africa) to China. They also ventured into the central and north- 
ern areas of Central Europe sparsely populated by Baltic, Slavic, 
Finno-Ugric, and Turkic ethnic groups with their traditional 
polities outside the reach of the Frankish Kingdom or Romania. 
The spread-out presence of the Hebrew abjad depicted on the 
map marks the regions where Jews lived in both the polities, 
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and where the Rhadanite merchants roamed. Their and other 
Jewish specialists’ rare skill of writing was appreciated in the 
area north of the Danube and east of the Frankish Kingdom, 
where prior to the ninth century this technology was utterly un- 
known. Not surprisingly, many early (twelfth to thirteenth cen- 
tury) coins from this region (especially from Poland, but also 
some from Hungary) bear inscriptions in local languages but ex- 
ecuted in Hebrew letters. The rulers entrusted minting of coin- 
age to Jewish mint masters. 

Varangians (Norsemen, Vikings), apart from being fierce 
warriors and successful looters, also excelled—like Radha- 
nites—at establishing and maintaining new successful trade 
routes. In Central Europe their enterprise is best illustrated by 
the trade route known as “from the Varangians to the Greeks,” 
namely from southern Sweden across the Gulf of Finland, and 
southward along the Rivers Lovat’ and Dnieper to the Black Sea 
and alongside its western coast to the Romanian capital of Con- 
stantinople. The rudimentary Runic alphabet (originally derived 
from the Latin script) was mainly used for brief texts incised on 
wood or stone. Petroglyphs (stone inscriptions) are strewn across 
Scandinavia and along the aforementioned route. Hence, the 
sparse presence of Runes is marked in these areas on the map. 

The (Old) Turkic (“Runic”) script is eerily similar to the 
Norsemen’s Runes, but its origin is different. The similarity 
is a side-effect of identical uses and ways of executing inscrip- 
tions on wood or stone through incisions. This Turkic script 
probably stems from the Pahlavi and Sogdian alphabets em- 
ployed for writing languages used along the trade routes from 
China to Persia (or the so-called Silk Route). North of these 
routes the Great Steppe extended from Manchuria to Crimea 
and along the Danube to today’s Hungarian Plain, located be- 
tween the Carpathians and the Alps. Pastoralist Turkic ethnic 
groups from Central Asia and Finno-Ugric ones from Siberia 
roamed around this western terminus of the Eurasian Steppe, 
and spread the use of this rudimentary script, which survived 
among Transylvania’s ethnic Hungarians (or Szeklers) well 
into the early modern period. In the 2010s this so-called “Old 
Hungarian Alphabet" (Rovásírás) was revived in Hungary for 
symbolic uses, mainly for parallel road signs with the names 
of towns and villages. The current populist-cum-authoritar- 
ian Hungarian government (since 2010) approves of and sup- 
ports this script on the lauded understanding that it encapsu- 
lates and reflects values of the Hungarian nation. 

The Varangians brought the technology of Western Euro- 
pean (Scandinavian) statehood to the easternmost reaches of 
Central Europe, which became the foundation of Rus' with its 
capital at Kyiv. The polity’s name preserves the old Finno-Ug- 
ric term Ruotsi (in the Finnish spelling) or Rootsi (in the Esto- 
nian spelling) for Norsemen from Sweden. In turn, this term is 
derived from the Old Norse adjectival term *vops- for “related to 
rowing.” Varangians came from across the sea on ships propelled 
by sails and rowers, so in the eyes of Finno-Ugric-speakers, in to- 
day’s southern Finland and Estonia, they were “Rowers.” 

The early development of Rus’ as a polity is connected to the 
tradition of (Old Church) Slavonic literacy that closely cop- 
ied Romania’s model of Greek literacy. The decisive spread of 
(Western or Eastern) Roman-style statehood to the northern 
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half of Central Europe was connected to the eastward expan- 
sion of the Frankish Kingdom and to this polity's and its com- 
petitor, Romania, Christianizing efforts. Unlike the Frankish 
Kingdom, at that time Romania had to defend itself against in- 
vaders, and in Central Europe suffered territorial losses at the 
hands of Bulgaria and Rus’. In spite of their military successes, 
the rulers of both polities knew that in order to be accepted 
as (potential) equals among the *Romans" (be it in Romania 
or the Frankish Kingdom) they had to adopt Christianity as 
their main ideology of statehood and power legitimization. 
Otherwise, the survival of their realms and succession within 
their dynasties would be always imperiled by these two Roman 
superpowers. Rulers of Greater Moravia arrived at the same 
conclusion having witnessed the subjugation of neighboring 
Slavic ethnic groups by the expanding Frankish Empire. 

Both Greater Moravia and Bulgaria adopted Christianity 
from Constantinople at the same time in the mid-86os. The 
difference was that to Bulgaria Christianity came complete 
with Greek literacy. Perhaps the Romanian ruling elite saw 
Bulgaria founded on the historically Roman territories as 
part of Romania, at least in the ecclesiastic sense, if not politi- 
cally. In Greater Moravia, located outside the Roman Empires 
traditional boundaries, Romanian missionaries, Cyril and 
Methodius, developed an indigenous Slavic tradition of liter- 
acy. First, they devised a Slavic alphabet, known as Glagolitic, 
which drew at a variety of sources (for instance, the Coptic, 
Greek, Hebrew, or Samaritan scripts). Then a program of 
translating the New Testament and other liturgical material 
and ecclesiastical books from Greek to Slavonic began. The ex- 
periment ended abruptly in 885. The Frankish rulers loathed 
to tolerate this extension of Romanian political and cultural 
influence on their eastern border, even if it was highly indirect. 
Slavonic was replaced with Latin and the clergy with the com- 
mand of Slavonic written in Glagolitic letters left for Bulgaria. 
But Glagolitic-based Slavonic ecclesiastical literacy survived 
in what later became Croatia until the turn of the twentieth 
century, and in some Czech and Polish monasteries until the 
fourteenth century. Glagolitic also made a brief appearance 
in Rus' during the first half of the eleventh century. Similar 
to Hungary’s case of Rovásfrás ("Notch-like script") it is cur- 
rently being revived for political ends. In independent Croatia, 
Glagolitic has been promoted as the country’s “national script” 
since the 1990s. However, its use is limited to brief parallel il- 
lustration-like Glagolitic texts on monuments. People do not 
aspire actively read or write in Glagolitic-based Croatian, as 
they do in Rovásírás-based Hungarian. 

Slavonic literati expelled from Greater Moravia found a safe 
haven in Bulgaria. The country's rulers saw Christianity as an 
instrument for legitimizing and wielding power effectively, 
and so they sought effective control of the religion. To this end 
they sought to make Bulgaria into a self-governing archeparchy 
in 870. It was the first step. Greater Moravian expellees were 
convinced to drop Glagolitic and develop a new script closely 
modelled on the prestigious Greek alphabet. (Nowadays it is 
known as Cyrillic in memory of Saint Cyril, who did zor invent 
Cyrillic.) Afterward they completed the translation and copy- 
ing of the most important Greek-language liturgical and eccle- 


siastical books into Slavonic. In the wake of this achievement, 
Romanian Greek-language clergy became redundant and were 
expelled from Bulgaria in 893. The Cyrillic-based Slavonic re- 
placed Greek in the function of the liturgical and the state's of- 
ficial language. In 919 the autocephaly (institutional indepen- 
dence) of the Bulgarian (Orthodox) Church was announced. 
After a series of military losses to Bulgaria, Romania reluc- 
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tantly conceded to the existence of the Bulgarian Patriarchy 
(autocephalous Church) only in a 927 treaty. At present, fol- 
lowing Bulgaria’s accession to the European Union in 2007, 
this country promotes itself with the slogan that Cyrillic is 
Bulgaria’s “gift to the world." This slogan was tangibly vin- 
dicated when Bulgarian-language Cyrillic inscriptions were 
added to the new series of Euro banknotes in 2013. 
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IN THE FIRST HALF OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY, MILI- 
tary conflict and political changes altered the ethnolinguis- 
tic makeup of the population in the central parts of Central 
Europe in an unprecedented manner that would not be re- 
peated until the twentieth century. A coalition of pastoralist 
(“nomadic”) Finno-Ugric and Turkic ethnic groups expanded 
to the Danubian Basin. Under this military and demographic 
pressure, Greater Moravia waned and ceased to exist at the 
turn of the eleventh century. The invaders established their 
own polity in its stead, which became known as Hungary. 
The western half of Greater Moravia, organized as the poli- 
ties of Bohemia and Moravia became part of the Frankish 
Kingdom, in 962 overhauled into a Holy Roman Empire. 
The center of Hungary and its eastern borderlands became 
increasingly Finno-Ugric from the ethnolinguistic point of 
view. Turkic-speakers assimilated with the Finno-Ugric ma- 
jority of the invaders and disappeared. However, during the 
1237 Mongol invasion of Central Europe, Turkic-speaking 
Cumans (Polovtsians, Kipchaks) sought refuge in Hungary. 
Afterward they settled in this kingdom and received territo- 
rial autonomy, which they retained until 1876, for centuries 
after they stopped speaking Turkic. These autonomous ter- 
ritories were known as Cumania Major (Nagykunság) and 
Cumania Minor (Kiskunság). 

The mainly Turkicphone Khazar Khaganate that con- 
trolled lands between the Black and Caspian Seas declined 
in the course of disastrous wars against Rus’ and the (East) 
Roman Empire (Romania), before collapsing in the 960s. The 
short-lived alliance of Rus’ with the Turkic-speaking Pecheneg 
pastoralists, which gave Kyiv access to the Black Sea litto- 
ral, was over by the early eleventh century. Simultaneously, 
in 1018 Romania defeated Bulgaria and re-incorporated its 
territory south of the Danube. As a result, Bulgaria’s former 
northern half beyond the Danube was open to penetration by 
Turkicphone pastoralists. Most probably, around that time 
(East) Romance-speaking Vlachs, distressed by wars and col- 
lapsing states, migrated north of the Danube seeking secluded 
pastures in the Carpathians. This hypothesis explains the 
late medieval appearance of Romance-speakers, who then es- 
tablished Walachia and Moldavia in the fourteenth century. 
In 1866 these two Danubian Principalities gave rise to the 
Romanian nation-state. However, this hypothesis is at odds 
with the Romanian national master narrative, which claims a 
continuous presence of Romance-speakers in this area since the 
Romans conquered Dacia in the early second century, despite 


the fact that Rome had evacuated this province already in 271. 
There are no historical records confirming any Romancephone 
presence in Dacia between the late third and thirteenth centu- 
ries. However, such presence during this period of one thou- 
sand years is reasonably attested south of the Danube. 

The short-lived expansion of Rus’ to the Black Sea left the 
state in control of the exclave of the former Khazar fortress of 
Tmutorokan’ and its vicinity, both at Crimea’s easternmost 
end and in the Kerch Peninsula. This explains the persistent 
Slavic presence in the area. Another political change that al- 
tered a dialect continuum took place in the mid-tenth cen- 
tury in the Mediterranean when Sicily was conquered by the 
Caliphate and turned into an emirate. This added an Arabic- 
speaking element to the island’s Greek- and (West) Romance- 
speaking Christian population. In the north, the founding of 
the Slavic polities east of Denmark on the southern Baltic litto- 
ral replaced the earlier Norse presence there. What is more, the 
eastward expansion of the Holy Roman Empire was stopped 
by the founding of Poland in the second half of the tenth cen- 
tury, though the country adopted this name only in the early 
eleventh century. 

The region of Central Europe from the east was bordered 
by the Holy Roman Empire and from the south by Romania. 
Both these superpowers were Christian and whenever they 
had the opportunity they conquered any non-Christian polity. 
This normative principle could not escape the attention of the 
rulers of Hungary, Poland, or Rus’. In order to prop up their 
states with a widely accepted legitimizing ideology, these rul- 
ers and their courts adopted Christianity as their official reli- 
gion, namely, in 966 in Poland, 988 in Rus’, and 1000-1001 
in Hungary. Poland and Hungary received Christianity from 
the Holy Roman Empire, complete with the Latin language- 
and alphabet-based literacy. Rus’ adopted Christianity from 
Romania, but this event was not followed by the usual cul- 
tural package of Greek language- and alphabet-based literacy. 
Unlike Bulgaria’s autocephalous Church, the Rus’ counterpart 
remained under the ecclesiastical control of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate at Constantinople. However, Rus’ was located too 
far to the north for Romania to be able to extend effective con- 
trol over it. Hence, the compromise was struck that the Rus’ 
Church would fall back on the Cyrillic-based Slavonic liter- 
acy as initiated in Greater Moravia and codified in Bulgaria. 
The cost of not following this normative pattern of Christian 
statehood was amply illustrated by the fate of the obstinately 
non-Christian Obodrite state that was crushed and destroyed 
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by the Holy Roman Empire in the course of the 1147 Wendish 
(that is, “Slavic”) Crusade along the Baltic littoral. 

The founding of Hungary translated into a stable Finno- 
Ugric dialect continuum in the middle of Central Europe. 
With time it “touched” the Germanic dialect continuum in the 
west, that is, in the Holy Roman Empire. In the east, Finno- 
Ugricphone Hungarians brushed shoulders with Turkic- 
speaking pastoralists, first, Cumans, and later Pechenegs and 
Polovtsians. The semi-permanent—or better, fleeting— pres- 
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ence of these pastoralists effectively extended the Turkic dialect 
continuum (Central Asian in its origin) into Central Europe. 
Meanwhile, Romance-speaking pastoralists settled in the pre- 
viously uninhabited southern and eastern Carpathians, firmly 
founding an East Romance dialect continuum in the Danubian 
Basin. These changes in the ethnolinguistic make-up of the 
population in the middle of Central Europe gradually bisected 
the original Slavic dialect continuum into a North Slavic dia- 
lect continuum and a South Slavic dialect continuum. 


Central Europe's Writing Systems, c 1050 


By THE MID-ELEVENTH CENTURY A POLITICAL SHAPE OF 
Central Europe had emerged that to this day is largely recog- 
nizable in the terms of polities and historical regions, reli- 
gions, and writing systems. The only exception is the Ottoman 
Empire that replaced the (East) Roman Empire (Romania) in 
Anatolia and the Balkans during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. [n contrast to the situation a century earlier (Map 2), 
the technology of writing had already been present across en- 
tire Central Europe with the exception of the eastern Baltic lit- 
toral, that is, today's Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Russia's exclave of Kaliningrad. The area's ethnic groups prac- 
ticed their own indigenous forms of (non-scriptural, that is, 
not connected to some “holy book”) religion and statehood, 
and for the time being were able to withstand crusading at- 
tacks from the Catholic or Orthodox neighboring polities. 
Central Europe was split among the three main traditions 
of religion-underpinned literacies. After the Great Schism of 
1054 between Constantinople and Rome, Christian Europe 
was permanently divided between the Orthodox (Eastern) 
Church and the (Roman) Catholic (Western) Church. 
The former was overseen by the Ecumenical Patriarch in 
Constantinople (Istanbul) and the other by the Pope in Rome 
(after 1929, in the Vatican City State). Two of these aforemen- 
tioned literacies were connected to Orthodox Christianity, 
namely, Greek in Greek letters and (Old Church) Slavonic in 
Cyrillic. The literacy of Roman Catholicism remained nor- 
matively monoscriptal (employing a single script), sticking 
to Latin in the Latin alphabet. The technology of writing 
made these three “holy tongues” into immediately recogniz- 
able sel£contained Einzelsprachen, their distinctiveness de- 
fined and maintained by liturgy and book (manuscript) pro- 
duction in these languages. The religiously defined necessity of 
preserving and transmitting “god’s word” faithfully (both, to 
pronunciation and meaning) led to the revival of the genres of 
grammar, language (school) textbook, and dictionary as devel- 
oped and practiced in the Antiquity. This “philological turn” 
helped to revive Latin as a “proper” Einzelsprache (especially 
in the course of the so-called Carolingian Renaissance of the 
eighth and ninth centuries in the Frankish Kingdom, elevated 
to an Empire between 800 and 843/924). This effort was also 
prompted by the steep cultural change posed to Charlemagne’s 
Frankish Empire by the highly militarily successful western 
neighbor of the Umayyad Emirate (after 929, Caliphate) in Al- 
Andalus (Iberia). Importantly for Central Europe, the achieve- 
ments of the Carolingian Renaissance allowed for Slavonic to 


be shaped into an immediately recognizable Einzelsprache, 
first in Greater Moravia, and later in the Bulgarian Empire 
and Rus’. In the case of Greek there was no need for a simi- 
lar revival, because the philological tradition of the Antiquity 
was successfully preserved and developed in Romania until its 
end in 1453. In addition, all these three traditions of Central 
European literacy interacted and remained in dialog with the 
Hebrew script-based Hebrew literacy of Judaism. It appears 
that literate Jewish specialists were of particular import for de- 
veloping and propping up the Latin literacy in the non-Roman 
east, then freshly extended to Poland, Bohemia (together with 
Moravia), and Hungary. 

In the mid-eleventh century Roman Catholic literacy in 
Latin overlapped with Central Europe’s shares of the Germanic 
and West Romance dialect continua, the Hungarians’ Finno- 
Ugric dialect continuum, the western half of the North Slavic 
dialect continuum, and the western half of the South Slavic 
dialect continuum. Poland, Hungary, and Croatia marked 
the easternmost extent of this Latin literacy vis-à-vis (1) the 
non-literate ethnic groups of the Baltic dialect continuum in 
the eastern Baltic littoral, (2) the Cyrillic-based Slavonic liter- 
acy of Rus’ that coincided with the eastern half of the North 
Slavic dialect continuum, (3) the (overwhelmingly) non-liter- 
ate pastoralists of the Turkic dialect continuum, and (4) the 
Greek literacy of Orthodox Romania. This last type of re- 
ligiously defined literacy overlapped mainly with the east- 
ern half of the South Slavic dialect continuum in the eastern 
Balkans, including Romania’s ethnically Serbian and confes- 
sionally Orthodox vassal state of Doclea (Dioclea, known as 
Zeta since the twelfth century) that gained independence in 
1040. Further east, Greek literacy overlapped with the Albanic 
and East Romance dialect continua, before coinciding with the 
Greek dialect continuum in the eastern and southern Balkans, 
alongside western Anatolia. At the same time, since 1071 a 
permanent presence of the Turkic dialectal continuum was es- 
tablished in eastern and central Anatolia, following the west- 
ward expansion of the Seljuk Empire into this area. Already 
in the seventh century Romania had lost the Middle East to 
the Caliphate, meaning the gradual replacement of Greek lit- 
eracy there with its Arabic counterpart. Obviously, the region 
was predominantly Semiticphone (Syriac-Aramaic) and re- 
mained so after the introduction of the Semitic Einzelsprache 
of Arabic as the language of everyday communication. 

The expansion of the Latin literacy northward into sparsely 
populated Scandinavia was a long process, especially on ac- 
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count of the Norsemen's warrior polities with military tech- 
nologies for which the Christian West had no real match 
until the turn of the Second Millennium. Christianity from 
Rome (often earlier mediated through Anglo-Saxon mission- 
aries) was adopted by the ruling elite in Denmark during 
the 960s, in Norway during the 990s, and in Sweden around 
1000. All these adoptions were quite tentative, especially in 
Norway and Sweden, and it took a century or two before 
this religion took a hold there. Hence, for some time the ini- 
tially rudimentary Latin literacy brushed shoulders with the 
non-Christian Norse tradition of Runic literacy. Afterward, 
the Scandinavian rulers were only too happy to join their 
counterparts from the Holy Roman Empire on the prolonged 
Northern Crusade against “pagans” along the southern and 
eastern Baltic littoral. For instance, between the mid-twelfth 
and mid-thirteenth centuries, Sweden conquered the east- 
ern land, which later became Finland and imposed Catholic 
Christianity (complete with its Latin literacy) on its Finno- 
Ugric-speaking inhabitants. The Scandinavian and Baltic 
Finno-Ugric dialect continuum is qualified with the adjective 
“Finnic” to distinguish it from Hungary s Finno-Ugric dialect 
continuum dubbed as "Ugric." 

The eastward expansion of medieval Poland and Hungary 
at the expense of Orthodox Rus' (which after 1054 lost polit- 
ical cohesiveness, divided into semi-, but de facto fully inde- 
pendent principalities) led to a certain overlap between the 
Catholic Latin literacy and its Cyrillic-based Slavonic coun- 
terpart. Overlords employed the former, while the literati of 
the Orthodox subjects the latter. This example of using reli- 
gion and literacy to emphasize the cultural and political au- 
tonomy of one's group was not wasted on the Vlachs-turned- 
into-Walachians and -Moldavians, who with Hungarys 
support and protection gradually carved out their eponymous 
Danubian principalities from the steppe lands under the con- 
trol of Turkic-speaking pastoralists. In order to deepen and then 
legitimize their independence from Catholic Hungary, the 
(East) Romancephone Walachians and Moldavians adopted 
the Cyrillic-based Slavonic strain of Orthodox Christianity, as 
developed in Bulgaria and adopted in Rus. 

The Turkic-speaking pastoralists of Central Europe's end of 
the Great Steppe (though outside Hungary's eastern frontier) 
preserved their traditional non-scriptural religions and forms 
of statehood until the prolonged series of intermittent large- 
scale attacks by the Mongolian Empire on Central Europe be- 
tween the 1230s and 1290s. As a result, the Mongol Empire per- 
manently extended into Central Europe. Its western part was 
shaped into a Golden Horde with its capital of Sarai on the 
Volga River (nowadays in southern Russia, near the village of 
Selitrennoe, about 130 kilometers north of the Caspian city port 
of Astrakhan). The central and eastern Rus' principalities were 
subjected to the Golden Horde as vassals. Although initially 
the Golden Horde’s ruling elite was Mongolic-speaking, most 
of the polity's population was Turkicphone, hence Kipchak be- 
came the preferred lingua franca. Not surprisingly, the official 
use of Mongolian in its specific script waned, though survived 
in diplomatic documents until the turn of the fifteenth century. 
The 1313 adoption of Islam as the Golden Horde’s official reli- 
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gion came with the cultural package of the Arabic language and 
script of the Quran. Other traditional religions (Buddhism, 
Shamanism) were banned. In the Central Asian part of the 
Golden Horde, a local Karluk Turkic was shaped into the writ- 
ten Einzelsprache of Chagatai (Chaghatay) with the use of the 
Arabic abjad (consonantry). In the less populated western half 
of this polity, Anatolian (Ottoman) Turkish (Osmanlica) ofthe 
Seljuk Sultanate of Rim (in central and eastern Anatolia) served 
as a rudimentary written language, before it became the fully 
developed official (administrative) language of the Ottoman 
Empire in the fifteenth century. Interestingly, most surviving 
texts in the Golden Horde’s Turkic vernacular of Kipchak were 
recorded in the Armenian alphabet, as Armenian Christians 
acted as leading merchants for the realm and provided vari- 
ous specialist skills, like Jews in Central Europe. Romania had 
seized their ethnic polity of (Bagratid or Caucasian) Armenia 
in 1045, and any remaining traces of political autonomy were 
obliterated after the Turkic-speaking Seljuks annexed this area 
to their coalescing empire in 1064. 

The Golden Horde began to wane in the late fourteenth 
century and in the mid-fifteenth century it disintegrated into 
several successor khanates, including the Crimean Khanate, 
founded in 1449. As a result, the eastern Rus' principalities 
under Muscovy’s control regained independence from the 
Golden Horde around 1480. Two years earlier, in 1478, the 
Crimean Khanate became a vassal ofthe Ottoman Empire. The 
decline of the Golden Horde allowed the officially non-Chris- 
tian polity of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, led by the Baltic- 
speaking ruling elite, to expand their polity from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea between the 1310s and 1380s. As a result, che 
majority of central and western Rus’ principalities were in- 
corporated into this Grand Duchy. Meanwhile, Poland and 
Hungary annexed the westernmost Rus' lands. In the course 
of these vast geopolitical changes, groups of Turkic-speaking 
Tatars mainly from Crimea joined the Lithuanian Grand 
Duke’s forces between the 1390s and 14108, giving rise to small 
indigenous Slavophone (Tatar) Muslim population that sur- 
vive to this day in Lithuania, Belarus, and Poland. Until the 
mid-twentieth century they used their Arabic script for writ- 
ing in Slavic (Belarusian, Polish, or Ukrainian). 

Beginning in the mid-fourteenth century the major- 
ity of the population in the Grand Duchy of Lithuania were 
Slavophone Orthodox Christians. The polity's Baltic-speaking 
ruling elite, who stuck to their traditional religion, had no use 
for Orthodoxy’s liturgical language of Slavonic. Because of its 
South Slavic (Macedonian) origin, Slavonic was quite removed 
from the everyday speech of the Grand Duchy’s Slavophone 
population. The grand dukes wanted their orders to be clearly 
understood by the polity’s Slavic-speakers, hence Cyrillic was 
employed for writing local North Slavic, which produced 
the Einzelsprache of Ruthenian (Ruski), not connected to 
any specific religious tradition. The centers of this new secu- 
lar Ruthenian literacy were the ducal chanceries at Vil’n(i)a 
(Vilnius) and Kyiv. 

In 1386, faced with the persistent menace of crusaders in its 
original Baltic homeland, the Grand Duchy of Lithuania signed 
a dynastic union with the Kingdom of Poland, whose access to 
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the Baltic was blocked by the very same crusaders. In this man- 
ner, Lithuania and Poland joined their forces to stop the crusad- 
ers. As a precondition, the Grand Duchy5 ruling elite had to ac- 
cept Roman Catholicism, complete with the Latin language and 
script. (However, Cyrillic-based Ruthenian was retained as the 
Grand Duchy’s main official language until 1697.) In return, the 
ethnically Lithuanian Baltic-speaking dynasty of Jagiellonians 
ascended to the Polish throne. Before the Habsburgs, the 
Jagiellonians were Central Europe's most successful dynasty. 
They ruled Poland-Lithuania until 1572, and from the mid-fi- 
teenth century to 1526 also Hungary and Bohemia. 

Following the success of the crusades against the Slavic 
Obodrites and against Finland's Finno-Ugric population in 
the twelfth century, Denmark, the Holy Roman Empire, and 
Sweden set their sights on southeastern Baltic littoral inhab- 
ited by Baltic- and Finno-Ugric-speaking ethnic groups, who 
cultivated their traditional non-scriptural religions and forms 
of statehood. During numerous military expeditions, jointly 
referred to as the Northern Crusade, the territories of today's 
Estonia and Latvia were conquered during the thirteenth cen- 
tury and made into the monastic polity of Terra Mariana (or 
“Holy Virgin Mary's Land"). In 1202 a monastic order Livonian 
Brothers of the Sword was founded to secure and expand the 
crusading polity’s boundaries. The centuries-long wars, con- 
flicts, and skirmishes between Western Christian literate poli- 
ties armies and warlords on the one hand, and the non-literate 
ethnic groups ofa variety of customs and religions on the other, 
led to the development of military, administrative, and cultural 
techniques. Later, the West would employ these techniques in 
its colonial conquests and expansion across the Atlantic and 
Caribbean islands into the Americas, and farther, across the 
East Indies. This process unfolded at the expense of similarly 
non-literate ethnic groups who practiced their own local cus- 
toms and religions. Obviously, when Western conquistadors 
encountered literate societies organized into extensive polities 
(empires), they fell back on techniques and approaches devel- 
oped while fighting against the Caliphate (Muslim polities), 
that is, in the course of the Reconquista of Iberia and during 
the crusades in the Middle East. 

The Order of Brothers of the Teutonic House of Saint Mary 
in Jerusalem, founded in 1190 in the crusader Kingdom of 
Jerusalem, began to look for a territory where it could establish 
its own autonomous crusading state when it became apparent 
that the crusaders would eventually lose their Middle Eastern 
polities to the Muslims. The County of Edessa fell in 1144, the 
Principality of Antioch in 1268, the County of Tripoli in 1289, 
and finally the Kingdom of Jerusalem in 1291. In 1226 the 
Teutonic Order established its monastic polity in Mazovia's 
northern borderland, or the Chełmno Land (Culmerland). 
The Mazovian Duke’s intention was to secure his polity's fron- 
tier against "pagan" Baltic-speaking Pruthenians ("Prussians"). 
The task was largely completed by the mid-thirteenth cen- 
tury. Meanwhile, the Baltic-speaking Samogitians defeated 
the Livonian Brothers of Terra Mariana in 1236. A year later 
the Teutonic Order adopted the remains of their Livonian 
Order as an autonomous branch. After joining forces, they at- 
tacked “pagan” Lithuania, effectively blocking its access to the 
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Baltic Sea by 1309. In the same year the Teutonic Order seized 
Pomerelia (with its city port of Gdarisk/Danzig), which in- 
tervened between their monastic state and the Holy Roman 
Empire’s Pomerania. In turn, this annexation also blocked 
Poland’s access to the Baltic Sea. The low point for the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania came after 1398 when the Teutonic 
Knights seized almost all of Samogitia. In the inevitable stand- 
off the Teutonic Order lost to Poland-Lithuania in 1410. The 
following year, Lithuania regained Samogitia, and after half a 
century of further wars, in 1466, Poland regained Pomerelia 
and annexed some parts of the Teutonic monastic state proper, 
made into the Kingdom’s province of Royal Prussia. 

Asin Terra Mariana, the Teutonic Knights imposed Roman 
Catholic Christianity across their crusader polity, complete 
with the Latin language and script literacy. The majority of 
the Livonian and Teutonic crusaders were Germanic-speak- 
ing. Later, in 1358, their ethnocultural commonality was rein- 
forced by the founding of the Hanseatic League with its center 
in Lübeck. This league of port cities from the southern North 
Sea littoral and the southern and eastern Baltic littoral created 
an economic backbone that sustained the Livonian and Teu- 
tonic monastic states. Ihe Hanseatic League's lingua franca 
was Saxon (Low German). The necessity to use it in writing 
contracts and accounting soon made it into an Einzelsprache 
in its own right. With time, Germanic-speakers became the 
majority of the population in Prussia (Teutonic State), effec- 
tively extending the Germanic dialect continuum along the 
south Baltic littoral into this region. In contrast, Terra Mar- 
iana remained predominantly Baltic- and Finno-Ugric-speak- 
ing, while Low German-speakers remained the region's (noble) 
elite until World War One. 

A different kind of a monastic polity was established in 
the easternmost promontory of the Chalkidiki Peninsula 
in Romania’ region of Macedonia. During the 860s the first 
monks and hermits appeared in this area, which became known 
as Mount Athos. In 883 the first monastery was built and two 
years later in 885 the Romanian emperor declared Mount Athos 
a place of monks, off limits to non-monastic population. In the 
mid-tenth century the borders and territory were formalized, 
making Mount Athos into a monastic republic. Contemplation 
proved a better method for ensuring survival than crusading. 
This Monastic Republic of Mount Athos exists to this day, in- 
cluded as an autonomous region in the nation-state of Greece. 
All other states extant in Central Europe at the turn of the 
Second Millennium were either destroyed or changed beyond 
recognition. This was not the case for Mount Athos, which re- 
tains its territory, governance, and guiding values to this day. 
This monastic republic is Europe’s sole polity which has a cred- 
ible claim to the (over) millennium-long unbroken tradition of 
continuous statehood. Even when the Third Reich occupied 
Greece in 1941, Mount Athos retained its autonomy under its 
“High Protector of the Holy Mountain,” who was none other 
than Adolf Hitler. Interestingly, Mount Athos is the only terri- 
tory in today’s Europe where the Julian (old style) calendar re- 
mains in official use. Another peculiarity, which is acutely at 
odds with Europe’s modern values, is the strictly enforced ban 
on any female visitors, or female domestic and farm animals. 


Because the Monastic Republic of Mount Athos was estab- 
lished and patronized by Romanian emperors, its monasteries 
predominantly cultivated the Orthodox literacy in the Greek 
language and script. Yet from the Middle Ages through the mod- 
ern period, Orthodox Slavophones and Greek-speakers lived in 
the Chalkidiki, while at times the Bulgarian and Serbian em- 
pires included the region within their boundaries. Not surpris- 
ingly, a Bulgarian monastery (Zograf) was founded in Mount 
Athos at the turn of the tenth century, and its Serbian counter- 
part (Hilandar) in 1198. They were "Bulgarian" and "Serbian" in 
an ecclesiastical sense, the former a foundation of the Bulgarian 
Patriarchate, and the latter of the Serbian Orthodox Church, 
which gained autocephaly in 1219. Since the moment of their 
establishment these two monasteries have employed and cul- 
tivated the Cyrillic-based Slavonic literacy. In addition, in 980 
a Georgian monastery (Iviron) was founded. The Christian 
polity of Georgia in the southern Caucasus was destroyed in 
the course of the seventh-century northward expansion of the 
Caliphate. It was re-established in the late ninth century, flour- 
ished, and survived until the Seljuk attack on Romania be- 
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tween the 1060s and 1080s. Iviron marked the presence of re- 
surgent Georgia in the monastic heart of the Orthodox world, 
that is, in Mount Athos. This presence came in the form of lit- 
eracy steeped in the Georgian language and script of the late 
fifth-century Georgian translation of the Bible. 

The acceptance of Einzelsprachen other than Greek as litur- 
gical languages across Romania meant that there were a hand- 
ful of monasteries where Armenian, Georgian, and Syriac liter- 
acy was preserved and cultivated (especially in Cyprus) after the 
takeover of the Middle East, Caucasus, and eastern Anatolia 
by the Muslim power of the Caliphate and the Seljuk Empire. 
As in the case of Georgian ecclesiastical literacy, its Armenian 
and Syriac counterparts, complete with their specific scripts, 
were also tied to the Armenian and Syriac canonical transla- 
tions of the Bible. The Syriac Bible (Peshitta) was available al- 
ready in the second century, while its Armenian counterpart 
was translated in the early fifth century, most probably from 
the Peshitta. As much as the Georgian script emulated the 
Armenian alphabet, the translation of the Georgian Bible was 
modeled on the Armenian Bible. 
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THE MAIN CHANGE IN THE POLITICAL ORGANIZATION OF 
Central Europe between the eleventh and sixteenth centuries 
was the establishment of the decisive presence of the Ottoman 
Empire across Anatolia and the Balkans during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. Poland-Lithuania was located at the 
core of Central Europe, alongside the lands of the Kingdom 
of Hungary, then mostly either directly incorporated into the 
Ottoman Empire, or made into this Empire's vassal (auton- 
omous) Principality of Erdel (Transylvania). Ihe Ottomans 
accorded a similar status to the Danubian Principalities of 
Bogdan (Moldavia) and Eflak (Walachia), which previously 
had been in Hungary’s (and the former also in Poland’s) sphere 
of influence during the late Middle Ages. The Ottoman Empire 
made the Black Sea into its internal body of water. The Holy 
Roman Empire under Habsburg rule dominated the west of 
Central Europe. They also controlled the westernmost sliver of 
Hungary (including Croatia and today’s Slovakia), not seized 
by the Ottomans. What is more, the House of Habsburg estab- 
lished itself on the Spanish throne, meaning they ruled most 
of the Apennine Peninsula (alongside Sicily), apart from the 
Papal States and Veneto, the latter dominated by the merchant 
Republic of Venice. For almost a millennium (from around 800 
until 1797) Venice controlled trade in the Adriatic, the Aegean, 
and much of the eastern Mediterranean. Venice underpinned 
its commercial and economic success by seizing a string of is- 
lands and bridgeheads in this area, together with the Adriatic 
littoral of the Balkans. To a degree, this republic’s success was a 
legacy of Venice’s participation in the crusades and due to the 
fact that its direct competitor, the similarly merchant Republic 
of Genoa (1005-1797), was permanently pushed out from this 
area, following the loss of its territories in the Black Sea and 
the Aegean, either to the Ottomans or to Venice. After the 
mid-sixteenth century, Genoa commercial dominance was 
largely contained to the western Mediterranean. 

As much as the religiously justified conflict separated the 
Ottomans from the Christian powers in the north (Poland- 
Lithuania) and the west (Holy Roman Empire), commer- 
cial links maintained by Venice (and the Adriatic Republic of 
Ragusa, 1358-1806) still connected both enemy parts of the 
region. The territorial expansion of the Ottoman Empire in 
Anatolia and the Balkans coincided with the Muslim loss of 
Al-Andalus (Iberia) to Spain and Portugal. Drawing on the 
imagery of the Iberian Reconquista and the tradition of the 
Middle Eastern crusades, Poland-Lithuania, together with the 
Habsburgs’ rump Hungary and Spanish Kingdom of Naples, 


styled themselves into an Antemurale Christianitatis (Bulwark 
of Christendom). In ideological (confessional) terms, this ste- 
reotype was the reverse of the Islamic idea of Dar al-Harb 
(House of War) for referring to the non-Muslim lands, as op- 
posed to Dar al-Islam (House of Islam), or the lands where 
the Islamic ummah (community) lived under the Caliph's 
(Islamic) rule. 

The uneasy relationships between Christians and Muslims 
in the basin of the Mediterranean led to the rise of a common 
language, without which it would have been impossible to trade 
or war. It was Lingua Franca or the “language of the Franks,” 
as Europe's Christians were dubbed by the Levant's Muslims. 
Lingua Franca was a (West) Romance-based pidgin (rudimen- 
tary mixed speech form, not native to any ethnic group) that 
also incorporated numerous Semitic (Arabic), Turkic, Greek, 
or Berber elements. It was employed from the height of the 
Reconquista in Iberia and of the Middle Eastern Crusades 
in the eleventh century until the turn of nineteenth century, 
afterward it was mostly replaced with French for interethnic 
communication. The spread of Lingua Franca was facilitated 
by the expulsion of Romance-speaking Jews and Muslims from 
Spain and Portugal in the wake of the Reconquista. Most ex- 
pellees migrated to Morocco or further east across Islamic 
North Africa, which gradually became part of the Ottoman 
Empire. Most, especially Jews, retained their Romance speech. 

In terms of the dialect continua, not much changed in 
Central Europe between the eleventh and sixteenth cen- 
turies. The main alteration was the stable emergence of the 
East Romance dialect continuum, connected to the late me- 
dieval founding of the Danubian Principalities of Walachia 
and Moldavia. These two polities together with Hungary's 
Transylvania territorially overlapped with this continuum. At 
the same time, the presence of the medieval Turkic continuum 
connected to the steppe pastoralists was limited to the north- 
ern Black Sea littoral beyond the Danube delta. Similarly, the 
presence of the Romance-speakers south of the Danube (who 
probably gave rise to the Romancephone Danubian principal- 
ities) waned. The expansion of the Ottoman Empire, preceded 
by the Seljuks, gradually replaced much of the Greek dialect 
continuum with its Turkic counterpart in eastern and cen- 
tral Anatolia. Both continua became coterminous in western 
Anatolia. Turkic-speaking Ottoman administrators, soldiers, 
craftsmen, and traders established growing pockets of Turkic 
dialect continuum in the western Black Sea littoral and along 
the most important trade routes in the southern Balkans. In 
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these areas the Turkic dialect continuum mostly overlapped 
with its South Slavic counterpart. 

In the northeastern corner of Central Europe, after gain- 
ing independence from the Golden Horde in 1480, the Grand 
Duchy of Muscovy expanded vastly at the expense of other Rus’ 
principalities (alongside the Republic of Novgorod) and of the 
post-Golden Horde khanates of Kazan, Astrakhan, and Siberia. 
As a result, North Slavic-speakers encroached on the lands of 
Finno-Ugric- and Baltic-speaking ethnic groups in the north, 
and those of Turkic-speakers in the south. The prolonged and 
devastating wars between Poland-Lithuania and Muscovy did 
not change anything in terms of dialect continua, because both 
warring parties were overwhelmingly North Slavic-speaking. 
The same is true of the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648), fought 
between Catholics and Protestants in the Holy Roman Empire. 
The majority of those involved in the conflict on both sides 
were Germanic-speaking. Significantly, this war, alongside the 
1654-1667 war between Muscovy and Poland-Lithuania and 
the Great Northern War (1700-1721), heralded the arrival of 
modernity in its worst aspect, namely, the mass extermination 
of population. The worst affected areas of the Holy Roman 
Empire lost as many as two-thirds of the population (especially, 
Mecklenburg, Pomerania, and the Grand Duchy of Würzburg). 
A similar population loss was observed in the eastern provinces 
of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania (or today’s Belarus) in the 
case of the second conflict; or in Royal Prussia, Mazovia and 
Wielkopolska during the third war. 

The boundary between the Germanic and North Slavic di- 
alect continua moved somewhat eastward. In the case of the 
Baltic littoral of the Holy Roman Empire and Poland’s prov- 
ince of Royal Prussia and fief of Ducal Prussia, it was mainly due 
to the Northern Crusade against a variety of Slavic and Baltic- 
speaking ethnic groups and their polities who stuck to their 
indigenous religions and forms of statehood. The same process 
of forced Christianization led to the rise of German-speaking 
nobilities as the ruling elite among the overwhelmingly Finno- 
Ugric- and Baltic-speaking populations in Finland; along- 
side Sweden’s Estland, Livonia, and Poland-Lithuania’s Duchy 
of Courland and Semigallia, or today’s Estonia and Latvia. 
Elsewhere the eastward expansion of the Germanic dialect 
continuum was a function of settling—on the invitation of 
rulers and local princes or nobles—formerly uninhabited for- 
estlands and mountain areas. Settlers came from the relatively 
overpopulated areas of the Holy Roman Empire, or today’s 
Belgium, Netherlands, Switzerland, and western Germany. 
These settlers established important “islands” of Germanic- 
speakers in Poland-Lithuania’s Wielkopolska, Malopolska, 
and Ruthenia (Galicia); Hungary’s Upper Hungary (today’s 
Slovakia), Transylvania (in present-day Romania), and Banat 
(nowadays split between Romania and Serbia); and in Carniola 
(today’s Slovenia). 

The expulsion of Jews from the Iberian Peninsula led to an 
increase in Sephardic Jews across the Ottoman Empire, whose 
presence was felt across the Balkans and Anatolia. In every- 
day life they spoke the (West) Romance language of Spanyol, 
which was known as Ladino (from the term “Latin”) when em- 
ployed for book production, and especially for translating the 
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Pentateuch. Sephardim predominantly wrote Spanyol (Ladino) 
with the use of Hebrew (“Jewish”) letters until the late nine- 
teenth century. Afterward the French influence in the Ottoman 
Empire channeled through the Alliance Israélite Universelle 
convinced Sephardim to adopt the Latin alphabet for this pur- 
pose. However, mainstream Central European history is much 
more intimately connected to Ashkenazic Jews, whose rise is 
mainly connected to the late medieval and early modern expul- 
sions of Jews from the Holy Roman Empire and western Europe. 
They were predominantly Germanic speaking. Their ethnolin- 
guistic influence led to the disappearance of the medieval Judeo- 
Slavic (Knaanic) language by the turn of the sixteenth century, 
which was in turn replaced with Yiddish (or "Jewish German"). 
The majority of Yiddish-speaking Ashkenazim lived in Poland- 
Lithuania, leading to the diasporic spread of the Germanic dia- 
lect continuum as far as today's western Russia. 

The late medieval period is also connected to the arrival 
of Indic-speaking groups of Roma (“Gypsies”) to the Middle 
East and the Balkans from around the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. It appears that their centuries-long migration 
from what today is Pakistan and northwestern India was facil- 
itated by the existence of the two Persianate Muslim polities 
spawned or impacted by the expansion of the Mongol Empire, 
namely, the Delhi Sultanate and the Ilkhanate. Thanks to the 
Pax Mongolica these two states offered relatively safe passage 
to the Middle East. In the fifteenth century the presence of 
Roma was already observed in Poland-Lithuania and the Holy 
Roman Empire. Their specific customs and insulation from 
the outside authorities afforded by the Roma's ethnic lan- 
guage of Romani mostly prevented their enslavement or reduc- 
tion to the status of unfree serf peasants, except for in the two 
Danubian Principalities and Transylvania. 

The successive Byzantine and Seljuk conquests of (Cauca- 
sian) Armenia in the mid-eleventh century, followed by the de- 
struction of the Armenian Kingdom of Cilicia (1198-1375) in 
southeastern Anatolia in the wake of the Middle Eastern cru- 
sades, sent successive waves of Armenian refugees. The eleventh 
century wave moved north of the Black Sea across the Golden 
Horde to the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, Poland, and Hun- 
gary, while its fourteenth century counterpart fanned across 
the Ottoman Balkans and Anatolia. The farther away from 
their Caucasus and Cilician ethnic homelands, the quicker the 
diasporic Armenian communities lost their Indo-European 
isolate language of Armenian and adopted the languages of 
their environs, especially Kipchak in Poland-Lithuania or Ot 
toman Turkic. 

A similar diasporic presence was built across Poland-Lith- 
uania, mainly from Muslim Tatar soldiers. They fled the 
Crimean Khanate or entered the military service of the Grand 
Duke of Lithuania for a variety of reasons. Because Tatar 
women did not follow them, such soldiers had no choice but 
to marry local Slavophone Christian women, who thus had to 
convert to Islam. As a result, the Tatar community survived 
and grew, but its Tatar ethnic language was lost already within 
a generation. 

Unlike in Western Europe or Muscovy, religious homoge- 
neity was nether made into the ideological basis of statehood 


nor enforced. The cleavage between Christianity and Islam 
cut across Central Europe, and the region's polities and societ- 
ies. A system of accommodating (ethno-)religious differences 
was developed in preference to extermination and lying waste 
large swaths of land. This was a tactic adopted by Muscovy in 
its wars on Catholic Poland-Lithuania and especially on the 
Crimean Khanate and the Ottoman Empire. In contrast, the 
Ottomans tolerated all populations of a monotheistic religion. 
Under sharia they were protected as dhimmi (protected per- 
sons or peoples), and under no compulsion to convert to Islam, 
apart from having to pay the jizya tax imposed on all non-Mus- 
lims in the Ottoman Empire. In addition, such non-Muslim 
monotheists were granted with non-territorial autonomy in 
the form of millet. The Osmanlica (Ottoman Turkish) term 
millet denotes an ethno-religiously defined group with its own 
system of law overseen by the groups' religious (ecclesiasti- 
cal) authorities, which double as its sel£ government. A simi- 
lar system of religiously defined non-territorial autonomy was 
practiced earlier in Al-Andalus, and to a degree in the Golden 
Horde and the Crimean Khanate. In the Ottoman Empire the 
earliest millets were founded for the Rum (that is, *Romans" 
in the meaning of Orthodox Christians), for Judaists (Jews) 
and Armenian Monophysites (namely, Christians believ- 
ing in the single—divine— nature of Christ; the schism be- 
tween Monophysites and Duophysites broke out in 451 at 
the Council of Chalcedon, or today's quarter of Kadikóy in 
Istanbul). Interestingly, although Roma typically adopted re- 
ligions of their environs, their ethnocultural specificity con- 
vinced the Ottoman authorities to create a non-territorial 
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Roma Sanjak (region, Çingene Sancağı) with its administra- 
tive center at the town of Kirk-kilise (Kırklareli). 

Poland-Lithuania and Hungary followed suit by creating 
similar religion-based non-territorial autonomies for Jews and 
Armenians. In the former polity Roma also obtained a simi- 
lar autonomy, which like in the Ottoman Empire, was not ofa 
religious character. Tatars in Poland-Lithuania were incorpo- 
rated into the estate of nobility with the privilege of retaining 
their religion of Islam. Apart from such ennobled Tatars, the 
other non-Catholic populations endowed with such non-terri- 
torial autonomies tended to have higher and different taxes and 
other responsibilities due to the Catholic character of Poland- 
Lithuania and Hungary. It was a disadvantage similar to the 
jizya tax imposed on non-Muslims in the realms of Islam. In 
Hungary’s Transylvania, “Saxons” (or medieval Germanic- 
speaking settlers from the Holy Roman Empire) were granted 
territorial autonomy, which after the Reformation became the 
center of Lutheranism. 

The diaspora of Turkic-speaking Armenians was too small 
to leave any immediately discernible dent in the extant dia- 
lect continua in Central Europe. The same is true of Poland- 
Lithuania's Tatars, especially because they adopted the North 
Slavic speech as their medium of everyday communication. In 
contrast, the visible, permanent, and demographically growing 
diasporic presence of the Indic-speaking Roma is marked on 
the map. Until recently, traditional European historiography 
paid hardly any attention to the Roma, because they did not 
develop their own states, churches, religions, or any elite struc- 
tures of power and influence. 
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THE RELIGION-BASED PRESENCE OF DIFFERENT WRITING 
systems established at the turn of the Second Millennium (see 
Map 4) continued in Central Europe largely unchanged until 
the sixteenth century. However, the founding of the Ottoman 
Empire in Anatolia and the Balkans added the Arabic abjad 
(consonantry) to this region. The traditional Greek and Cyrillic 
alphabets remained in the service ofthe non-territorial autono- 
mous Rum (Roman) millet of Orthodox Christians. However, 
the empire's Muslim elite employed the Arabic language of the 
Quran for religious and legal purposes, alongside Osmanlica 
(Ottoman or Old Turkish) and Persian for administration 
and cultural (literary) pursuits, respectively. Osmanlica was 
produced as an Einzelsprache (language) by the application 
of Arabic letters for writing the speech of Anatolia’s Turkic- 
speakers. In this process, Osmanlica was infused with a lot 
of high-prestige Semitic Arabisms (especially connected to 
Islam and religious practices) and Indo-European Persianisms 
(connected to court culture), making this language sufh- 
ciently elitist for the use at the Ottoman Sultan’s court. In 
1517, the Ottomans conquered the Mamluk Sultanate of 
Cairo (Egypt), which had claimed to be a continuation of the 
Abbasid Caliphate. As a result, the Ottoman Sultan became 
Caliph. His claim to the title was fortified by the Sharifate 
(Emirate) of Mecca’s recognition of this declaration in return 
for the Ottomans' promise to respect the Sharifate's autonomy. 
Subsequently, the Ottoman Sultan-Caliph was able to credi- 
bly adopt Islam's most sought-for title of the Defender of the 
Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina. These developments, in 
turn, elevated the overall prestige of Turkic Osmanlica as an 
Einzelsprache. 

The rise of New (Classical) Persian as an Einzelsprache 
is related to the Islamic (Abbasid) Caliphates conquest of 
Persia (or the Sasanian Empire) in the mid-seventh century. 
Zoroastrianism was replaced with Islam and for a time Arabic 
was preferred to the defeated empire's (Middle or Sasanian) 
Persian written in Pahlavi letters (derived from the Aramaic 
script). It was difficult for Persia s Indo-European-speaking 
population to acquire Semitic Arabic as their speech of every- 
day communication. Furthermore, the cultural tradition and 
prestige of Persian was considerable, so eventually Arabic let- 
ters were applied for writing this language, gradually making 
it into an accepted Islamic Einzelsprache. In the ninth cen- 
tury such Arabic script-based Persian was accepted as the of- 
ficial language of administration and court life in Central 
Asias Samanid Empire (with its center in today's eastern 


Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan, western Tajikistan, and north- 
ern Afghanistan). Afterward, in the west, the Seljuks adopted 
Persian as their official language, alongside a string of fur- 
ther Muslim polities extending from today's Iran to India and 
Bangladesh. In addition, Persian became a preferred language 
of expression in Sufism, as symbolized by the teachings and 
writings of the thirtenth-century mystic, Rumi. That is why, 
despite neverending conflicts between the Ottoman Empire 
of Sunnism and the Safavid Empire (founded in 1501) of Iran 
allied with Shiism, Persian remained the language of cultural 
achievement among the Ottomans. 

Importantly, whatever ethnolinguistic differences might 
exist in the ummah (Islamic community of the faithful), the 
Arabic of the Quran and its Arabic script endowed it with re- 
ligious and scriptal unity. An Ottoman speaking and writing 
Arabic, Osmanlica and Persian, to a degree saw these three as 
different varieties of the same unitary Islamic literacy expressed 
in "holy" Arabic letters. This Arabic abjad-based monoscriptal- 
ism nullified any language difference that otherwise could be 
seen as categorical and thus uncrossable, and facilitated the rel- 
atively free flow of linguistic loans between these three, meld- 
ing them into one unified literacy (if not a single language). 

In the sixteenth century the main impact on the use and 
creation of Einzelsprachen (languages) in Central Europe 
had, on the one hand, the invention (or introduction from the 
East?) of the movable type printing press in the mid-fifteenth 
century, while on the other hand, the Reformation and the 
Counter-Reformation in the following century. Mechanical 
printing, which was considered an abhorrence by Muslims and 
Orthodox Christians, was limited to Catholic and Protestant 
Europe during the early modern period. At the same time, the 
prolonged religious, cultural, ideological, and military conflict 
between these two strains of Western Christianity (not settled 
until the end of the Thirty Years’ war in 1648) tremendously 
fueled book production for the sake of propaganda. 

Catholics and Protestants (overwhelmingly Lutherans) 
brushed shoulders across Scandinavia, the entire Holy Roman 
Empire, the partitioned Kingdom of Hungary, and in many 
regions of Poland-Lithuania. Following yet another failed 
war with Poland-Lithuania, in 1521 the monastic State of the 
Teutonic Order paid homage to the Polish-Lithuanian mon- 
arch, was made into a Polish fief, and overhauled into a sec- 
ular and Lutheran Duchy of Prussia. A similar result of the 
secularization of statehood and the adoption of Lutheranism 
in Terra Mariana (or the east Baltic littoral controlled by the 
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Livonian branch of the Teutonic Order) was brought about 
by the Livonian War (1558—1583) between Sweden, Muscovy, 
Poland-Lithuania, and Denmark-Norway. Terra Mariana 
was divided into Courland, Livonia, and Estland. In 1561 
the two former regions were made into secular duchies, fiefs 
of Poland-Lithuania, while the third area became a Swedish 
province. At the same time, all the three territories’ nobility 
and burghers adopted Lutheranism. The Kingdom of Poland's 
Germanic-speaking province of Prussia followed suit by giving 
up Catholicism in favor of Lutheranism. In Poland-Lithuania 
and the lands of partitioned Hungary, nobles who converted 
to Protestantism usually selected Calvinism in preference to 
Lutheranism. The latter strain of Protestantism was appreci- 
ated more by (often Germanic-speaking) burghers. 

In Scandinavia, Lutheranism replaced Catholicism in 
Denmark-Norway in 1536. The same process was more pro- 
longed in Sweden where both strains of Western Christianity 
brushed sides, likein Poland-Lithuania. AtthattimetheSwedish 
House of Vasa ruled both polities. The Polish-Lithuanian 
monarch of this dynasty, Sigismund III, was crowned King 
of Sweden in 1592, creating a short-lived dynastic union be- 
tween these two states. Attempts at fortifying Catholicism in 
Sweden in the spirit of the Counter-Reformation were imme- 
diately met with much opposition, leading to war that in 1599 
deposed the monarch from the Swedish throne. Meanwhile, in 
1593 Lutheranism had been announced as the kingdom’s of- 
ficial religion. In the wake of the Thirty Years’ War, in 1648 
the Peace of Westphalia reorganized the Holy Roman Empire, 
largely putting an end to the Catholic-Protestant religious 
strife in Western and Central Europe. The southern half of the 
Empire, overlapping with the Habsburgs’ hereditary lands, was 
fully regained for Catholicism, while the northern half's mul- 
tiple principalities became predominantly Lutheran. What is 
more, the independence of confessionally mixed Switzerland 
and the Protestant (Calvinist) Netherlands was recognized. In 
line with Poland-Lithuania’s tradition of tolerance for different 
ethnoreligious groups, in 1573 the Sejm (the Commonwealth’s 
Diet of Nobles) promulgated a Warsaw Confederation, which 
guaranteed the freedom of religion for all the nobles. A sim- 
ilar function was played by the 1438 Unio Trium Nationum 
(Union of the Three Estate Nations), guaranteeing equality for 
Transylvania’s Hungarian-speaking nobles and Szeklers (free 
border militiamen) and Germanicphone Saxon burghers. In 
the course of the Reformation, the first group sided either with 
Catholicism or Calvinism, the second stuck to Catholicism, 
while the last group adopted Lutheranism. The Union pre- 
vented any religious strife between these three ethnically and 
religiously differentiated groups. 

In the wake of the fall of Constantinople to the Ottomans 
(1453), an idea budded that Moscow would become a “Third 
Rome” of the Christian world. Around 1510 this concept was 
made into the core of Muscovy’s leading political ideology, em- 
ployed for legitimizing the polity’s westward expansion at the 
expense of the Rus’ half of Poland-Lithuania, and toward the 
Black Sea and the Balkans at the expense of the post-Golden 
Horde khanates and the Ottoman Empire. Muscovy’s success- 
ful expansion made this polity into Europe’s sole Orthodox 
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power, while the rest of the Orthodox Christian (Rum) world 
found itself under Ottoman or Catholic political domination. 
The Orthodox population in Catholic Poland-Lithuania and 
in the Catholic Habsburgs’ share of Hungary were pressed to 
adopt Catholicism, while in Transylvania the duchy’s plurality 
of Romancephone Orthodox Christians were disadvantaged 
by their exclusion from the Unio Trium Nationum. 

In Poland-Lithuania this Catholicizing pressure on the 
Orthodox Church and its faithful was partly resolved by the 
1569 ecclesiastical Union of Brześć (Brest). In line with the 
terms of this Union, Orthodox Christians retained their 
Slavonic liturgy but switched their ecclesiastical loyalty from 
the Ecumenical Patriarch in Constantinople to the Pope in 
Rome. Orthodox Christians who adopted this Union became 
known as “Uniates.” In the wake of the lifting of the Ottoman 
siege of Vienna in 1683, the Habsburgs began reconquering the 
lands of historical Hungary. As part of the process, they im- 
posed similar church unions on the Orthodox population in 
the Carpathian Ruthenia (including Maramures; today the re- 
gion is split between Slovakia, Romania and Ukraine) (1646, 
1664, 1713) and Transylvania (1700). In the late eighteenth 
century, following the partition of Poland-Lithuania, the ma- 
jority of Uniates found themselves under Maria Theresia’s 
Habsburg rule in Hungary and Galicia. By then the word 
“Uniates” had become a term of abuse levelled against Uniates 
both by Catholics and Orthodox Christians (especially those 
who rejected the ecclesiastical unions in Poland-Lithuania and 
Hungary), so she replaced it with the now widely accepted ne- 
ologism “Greek Catholics.” Obviously, none of these Greek 
Catholics had anything to do with ethnic Greeks or the Greek 
language and alphabet. The Habsburg’s support for Uniates- 
turned-Greek Catholics ensured their loyalty to this Catholic 
dynasty. In contrast, in Russia’s partition zone of Poland- 
Lithuania, the Romanovs suppressed Uniates as they were seen 
as potentially disloyal to the Tsar and sought to make sure that 
they rejoined the Orthodox Church. In Russia, or the world’s 
sole Orthodox empire, there was no place for such a confes- 
sionally ambiguous population that from Saintt Petersburg’s 
perspective was “half-Orthodox” and “half-Catholic.” 

The invention and spread of printing, widely dissem- 
inated by the propaganda needs of the Reformation and 
Counter-Reformation, led to the rapid construction of new 
Einzelsprachen. The Latin language commonality of Western 
and Central Europe’s literacy, underpinned by the Vulgate 
and the unity of Latin liturgy, was decisively over. A new 
Protestant norm prevailed that the Bible should be made avail- 
able to the faithful in their own vernaculars. The sixteenth cen- 
tury was marked by a flurry of grassroots and state-sponsored 
translation projects, both Protestant and Catholic, which re- 
sulted in vernacular translations of the entire Bible, the New 
Testament, or the Catechism. The more successful and widely 
used a given translation became, the better chance a vernacu- 
lar standardized with this translation had for becoming a rec- 
ognized Einzelsprache in its own right. Afterward, such an 
Einzelsprache would be taught at schools as a subject, used as 
a medium of education, employed in administration, and in- 
creasingly more secular books would be produced in it. In the 


end this Einzelsprache in guestion would become something, 
which nowadays is recognized as a language. Luther's German 
translation of the Bible was published in 1534. The publication 
of similar (official) translations of the Bible followed (or even 
preceded), into Italian (Florentine, 1471 in Venice), French 
(1487 in Paris, Low German (1494 in Lübeck), Ruthenian 
(Belarusian/Ukrainian in Cyrillic, Old Testament only) 
(1517-1519 in Prague), Swedish (1541 in Uppsala), Danish 
(1550 in Copenhagen), Ladino (in Latin characters, 1553 in 
Ferrara), Croatian (New Testament only, 1562 in Glagolitic, 
1563 in Cyrillic, both in Tübingen), Polish (1563 in Brzesc, 
today’s Brest in Belarus), Czech (1579-1593 in Kralice nad 
Oslavou), Slovenian (1583 in Wittenberg), Hungarian (1590 
in Vizsoly), Dutch (Netherlandish, 1637 in Leiden), Finnish 
(1642 in Stockholm), Yiddish (in Hebrew characters, 1678 
in Amsterdam), Romanian (Walachian in Cyrillic) (1680 
in Bucharest), Latvian (1694 in Riga), Lithuanian (1735 in 
Kónigsberg, today’s Kaliningrad in Russia), or Estonian (1739 
in Reval, today’s Tallinn in Estonia). 

The technological-cum-intellectual grounds for the above 
translations into newly minted Einzelsprachen had been pre- 
pared by Johann Gutenberg’s publication of the Latin Bible 
(Vulgate) in 1455 in Mainz, and the then high-tech Polyglot 
Bible, published in 1517 in Madrid. On the single page it pairs 
the holy book’s canonical texts in Hebrew, Aramaic, Greek 
and Latin, each in its own specific script. At that time, follow- 
ing the defeat of Muslim Granada 1492 and the opening of 
the conquest of the Americas in the same year, Spain was at 
the forefront of using Christianity to legitimize imperial ex- 
pansion. In 1671 the first Arabic translation of the Bible was 
published in Rome for the sake of militarized missionary ef- 
forts against Arabic-speaking Muslims in Morocco and the 
Ottoman Empire. (Interestingly, the Latin translation of the 
Quran was for the first time published in 1545 in Basel.) The 
Ottomans’ Orthodox vassal Principality of Walachia also al- 
lowed for cross-cultural dialogue, as evidenced by the publica- 
tion of a Greek-Arabic Orthodox missal in 1701 and a Greek- 
Arabic Orthodox Horologion a year later. Furthermore, the 
aforementioned translations of the Bible into new vernaculars 
was facilitated by the publication of the old medieval canonical 
translations of the Holy Scripture into (Old Church) Slavonic 
in 1571 (in Ostróg in Poland-Lithuania, today’s Ostroh in 
Ukraine), Grabar (Old Armenian in the Armenian alphabet) 
in 1666 (in Amsterdam), or (Old or Classical) Georgian (in the 
Georgian alphabet) in 1743 (in Moscow). 

Sephardic Jews opened the first printing press in the 
Ottoman Empire (in Istanbul), already in 1494, but they pub- 
lished only in Hebrew letters and for Jewish consumption. The 
first Ottoman printing house publishing for the state’s needs 
with the use of the Arabic script was founded in the Ottoman 
capital in 1726 and began production (mostly in Osmanlica) 
three years later, in 1729. However, religious books, let alone 
the Quran, were off limits. This ban on the mechanical re- 
production of Arabic-language religious material remained in 
place until 1803. The Orthodox world’s attitude to printing was 
marked by similar suspicion. However, under Catholicism’s 
ideological pressure emanating from Poland-Lithuania (as evi- 
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denced by the printing of an early Slavonic-language liturgical 
book in Cyrillic in Cracow in 1491), Muscovy had no choice 
but to adopt this technology. The first printing house opened 
in Moscow in 1553. Earlier, the Slavonic printing house pub- 
lishing in Cyrillic was briefly active, between 1493 and 1496, in 
Cetinje, the capital of Zeta/ Montenegro, which was soon dom- 
inated and then annexed by the Ottoman Empire in 1514. The 
Hebrew-language Mikraot Gedolot (literally “Great Scriptures,” 
popularly known as Rabbinical Bible) was published in Venice 
in 1517—1519. Central Europe's first Jewish printing press pub- 
lishing in Hebrew for religious needs of Judaism was founded 
in Prague in 1522. Four years later, in 1526, it published the 
Haggadab (this text sets the order of Seder, a Jewish ritual feast 
that marks the beginning of the Passover). 

In the second half of the fourteenth century, incunables 
(or the earliest printed books published before 1501) were 
printed the “Gothic” (Black Letter) type that emulated man- 
uscript hands, usually the Carolingian minuscule. In the first 
half of the fifteenth century, a tradition developed for using 
the Roman Empire's classical Latin hand of the first and sec- 
ond centuries for producing books in Latin. This type of 
the Latin alphabet became known as Antiqua (“Old” or 
"Antique" letters) and was preferred by humanist authors of 
the Renaissance. On the other hand, the Gothic type was 
preferred for books in vernaculars-turned-Einzelsprachen. 
Among this type’s numerous varieties, Fraktur (“broken let- 
ters") became dominant from the 1510s, because it was Holy 
Roman Emperor Maximilian I who commissioned and sup- 
ported it. The Reformation and Counter-Reformation fur- 
ther politicized this typeface dichotomy between Antiqua and 
Fraktur (Gothic type). Protestants, especially Lutherans, sided 
with Fraktur, while Catholics with Antiqua. In the chaos of 
the subsequent religious wars, a tradition developed for using 
Antiqua for publishing in the "Catholic" languages of French, 
Hungarian, Tuscan (Florentine, Italian), Polish, or Spanish, 
while Fraktur (Gothic type) was employed for printing books 
in the "Lutheran" (Protestant) languages of Common German 
(of the imperial court at Vienna), Danish, Dutch, Estonian, 
Finnish, High (todays standard) German, Latvian, Low 
German (of the Hanseatic League), or Swedish. However, in 
scholarly and scientific books in vernaculars, Antiqua was pre- 
ferred to Fraktur. As a result, both Antiqua and Fraktur were 
employed side by side across the Holy Roman Empire and 
Hungary, in Scandinavia and around the Baltic. 

Antiqua predominated, with no prominent presence of 
any other script, in the Catholic polities of the Apennine 
Peninsula, in the west of the Kingdom of Poland and in cen- 
tral Hungary directly incorporated into the Ottoman Empire. 
However, in the latter case, a relative absence of other scripts 
was a function of the post-conquest devastation of this mili- 
tarized borderland. Until the Reformation and the Counter- 
Reformation all of Central Europe's population was over- 
whelmingly illiterate, writing and reading being the preserve of 
clergy and state chanceries. The religious strife and the printed 
book gave a boost to literacy across Protestant and Catholic 
Europe in line with the new principle that the Bible should be 
made available in people's languages (vernaculars). As a rule of 
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thumb, the inhabitants of Protestant countries were more liter- 
ate than their counterparts in Catholic polities. In the Roman 
Catholic Church liturgy was retained in the “holy language” 
of Latin, while vernaculars were employed for this function 
across Protestant states. The Catholic Church ensured Latin- 
medium elementary and secondary education for noble boys, 
with only a limited use of vernaculars. On the other hand, the 
Protestant churches established wider school systems that tar- 
geted some segments of the population beyond the nobility 
and, more importantly, gradually provided education in ver- 
naculars. Both in Catholic and Protestant countries schooling 
and vernacular literacy spread in urbanized areas. The business 
of commerce grew increasingly intensive and financially com- 
plicated, necessitating good functional literacy and numeracy. 
The traditional (“medieval”) approach of leaving literacy and 
education to the highest echelons of clergy remained the norm 
across the Ottoman Empire and Muscovy. 

The Greek alphabet for the Rum millet brushed sides with 
the Arabic script across the Ottoman Empire. In the north- 
ern Ottoman Balkans, they were joined by Cyrillic associ- 
ated with the Slavophone variety of Orthodox Christianity. 
Practically, north of the line of the Danube, Greek letters 
were not in use and Cyrillic predominated. It was the sole of- 
ficial alphabet of the Danubian Principalities of Walachia 
and Moldavia. The presence of the Greek writing system in 
the Apennine Peninsula was reinforced in the wake of the 
fall of Constantinople (1453) as many officials and intellectu- 
als migrated there from the now definitively defunct Romania 
(Roman Empire). The Ottoman millet system, alongside the 
tradition of ethnoreligious (ethnocultural) autonomies in 
Poland-Lithuania and Hungary, facilitated the rise and preser- 
vation of diasporas of numerous peoples. As a result, the dias- 
poric use of the Armenian script for Armenian Monophysites, 
the Hebrew abjad for Judaists (Jews), or of the Arabic script for 
Muslims (Tatars) spread across this area. 

After the turn of the seventeeth century, Uniates (later 
known as Greek Catholics) constituted a plurality of Poland- 
Lithuania’s population. Their education employed both 
Cyrillic and the Latin alphabet. Effectively, this meant an in- 
creasing spread of the latter to the Commonwealth’s eastern- 
most frontiers, due to the ideologically Catholic character of 
Poland-Lithuania. A similar phenomenon was observed in the 
strongly Catholic Kingdom of Hungary’s Uniate territories of 
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Carpathian Ruthenia and Transylvania. Afterward a steep de- 
cline in the use of Cyrillic was observed in Poland-Lithuania, 
when in 1697 it was decided to stop using Cyrillic for offi- 
cial written purposes, meaning the de facto replacement of 
Ruthenian with Polish as the official language of the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania. For a time being Muscovy remained mo- 
noscriptal in its use of “Orthodox” Cyrillic. However, wars 
with Poland-Lithuania and Sweden brought about the need 
for progressive employment of Latin alphabet-based (Low) 
German, Latin, Swedish, or Polish for international relations, 
trade, and education. Likewise, Muscovy’s expansion at the 
expense of the post-Golden Horde khanates brought consid- 
erable territories with Muslim majorities or pluralities among 
their inhabitants. Obviously, they stuck to their holy alpha- 
bet of Arabic. 

Although the spread and firm establishment of Christianity 
in Scandinavia meant that the use of the “pagan” Runes 
ceased, some rudimentary employment of the “Hungarian 
Runes” (Rovástrás, today known as the “Old Hungarian al- 
phabet”) continued in Transylvania through the seventeenth 
century. It appears that from the perspective of writing sys- 
tems, Transylvania used to be one of Central Europe's most 
multiscriptural areas in the early modern period, with the par- 
allel use of, at least, Antiqua, the Armenian Alphabet, Cyrillic, 
Fraktur, the Hebrew abjad, or Rovasiras. Bosnia-Herzegovina 
was similarly multiscriptal, as the Arabic script, Antiqua, and 
Cyrillic were there in common use, alongside some Glagolitic 
in the Adriatic littoral. This last script was employed by 
Slavophone Catholics who wished to emphasize their differ- 
ence vis-a-vis Dalmatia’s Romancephone Catholics, without 
opening themselves to any accusation that they might be sup- 
portive of the Orthodox Church, associated in this area with 
Cyrillic. Thanks to a variety of monasteries in Mount Athos 
and on Cyprus (not subdued by the Ottomans until 1570), the 
Georgian and Syriac scripts also left their traces in Central 
Europe. Unlike on the previous map of the dialect continua 
(Map 5), the presence of the region’s growing population of 
Roma was not reflected in terms of a script because, as in the 
case of religion, they also accepted the script of their socio-po- 
litical environs. Furthermore, the traditional Roma culture 
does not have a place for writing as the transmission of cus- 
toms, and social rules are passed on orally through face-to- 
face contact. 


Dialect Continua in Central Europe, c 1721 


THE YEAR 1721 WAS IN MANY WAYS A TURNING POINT FOR 
the history of central Europe. It saw the end of the Great 
Northern War (1700-1721), which marked the end of the 
often near-genocidal religious wars between Catholics and 
Protestants in the Holy Roman Empire. It also signaled the 
conclusion of the similarly neargenocidal wars between 
Catholic Poland-Lithuania and Orthodox Muscovy, on the 
one hand, and between the Habsburgs and the Ottomans, on 
the other. This warring Central Europe of the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries was the theater in which Sweden 
launched vast military expeditions against and across the Holy 
Roman Empire, Poland-Lithuania, or Muscovy, even reach- 
ing the Ottoman Empire. Muscovy defeated Sweden, putting 
an end to the latter country's dream of a Central European 
Empire. Even Sweden's Baltic littoral provinces of Ingria, 
Estland, and Livonia were lost to Muscovy, alongside Karelia; 
for the time being Muscovy returned Finland to Sweden. Tsar 
Peter the Great had gambled on the permanence of his mil- 
itary victories and had ordered the construction of the port 
city of St Petersburg in Ingria already in 1703. A decade later, 
the Muscovian capital had been moved from Moscow to this 
brand new city, built in a European style. The 1721 Treaty of 
Nystad (now Uusikaupunki in Finland) reestablished peace 
between Muscovy and Sweden. In the same year, Peter the 
Great's renamed Muscovy as the Russian Empire, though 
Sweden only somewhat recognized this claim two years later 
in 1723. Prussia, which had become a kingdom securing its in- 
dependence from Poland-Lithuania in 1701, acknowledged 
this change in Muscovy's official name immediately in 1721. 
Of its former continental empire, Sweden retained only the 
Scandinavian province of Scania (gained from Denmark) anda 
cluster of possessions in the north of the Holy Roman Empire. 
Poland-Lithuania remained independent, but continued los- 
ing territory to Russia and found itself in the latter polity's 
sphere of influence. In 1772, when the Habsburgs, Prussia, and 
Russia partitioned the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth for 
the first time, the Polish-Lithuanian monarch had no choice 
but to recognize Muscovy under its novel name of the Russian 
Empire, and also the change in the Prussian monarch’s title 
from “King iz Prussia" to "King of Prussia." Now the Prussian 
King was fully equal to all other monarchs of the royal rank. 
The southward expansion of Muscovy-turned-Russia to- 
ward and around the Black Sea replaced Poland-Lithuania as 
the Ottomans' main Christian adversary power in this cor- 
ner of Central Europe. After the lifting of the Ottoman siege 


of Vienna in 1685, the Ottoman Empire gradually lost terri- 
tory both to the Habsburgs and Poland-Lithuania. In 1699 
Poland-Lithuania regained Podolia from the Ottomans, 
while by 1718 the Habsburgs had reconquered all of historical 
Hungary, alongside southern Walachia and northern Serbia. 
The vast depopulated steppe border region, in what today is 
eastern Ukraine, known as the “Wild Fields" in Polish histo- 
riography or Zaporizhia (literally, “land beyond the rapids" on 
the Dniester River) in its Ukrainian counterpart, was a buffer 
zone between Poland-Lithuania, Muscovy, and the Ottomans. 
It was populated first by Turkic-speaking pastoralists and later 
increasingly by runaway serf peasants from Poland-Lithuania 
and Muscovy, along with some fugitives from the Crimean 
Khanate. In the early modern period they gave rise to the mil- 
itarized population of Cossacks, who were predominantly 
Slavophoneand Orthodox. From the sixteenth century through 
1820s, they established a series of republican polities centered 
on successive siches, or fortified riverine island-capitals, in the 
Dnieper and the Danube delta. Cossacks switched alliances be- 
tween all the neighboring powers, as it suited them, but even- 
tually most threw in their lot with Orthodox Russia, increas- 
ingly successful in its wars against the Ottomans. In the 1774 
Treaty of Küçük Kaynarca (Kaynardzha, in today’s northeast- 
ern Bulgaria), St Petersburg compelled the Ottoman Empire to 
recognize Russia as an empire, alongside the independence of 
the Crimean Khanate, soon to be annexed by Russia in 1783. 
By 1792, the Russo-Ottoman boundary had moved to the 
Dniester River and in 1812 Russia gained a third of Moldavia 
east or the Prut River, that is, Bessarabia (or today’s Moldova). 
Meanwhile, in 1795 Poland-Lithuania had been extinguished 
in the third and last partition carried out by the Habsburgs, 
Prussia, and Russia. These events limited Ottoman control to 
the territories south of the Danube and Sava rivers. In 1829 
Russia occupied both Danubian Principalities of Walachia 
and Moldavia. The Russian occupation lasted for half a decade 
until 1834 and left these two nominally Ottoman polities with 
much broader autonomy than they had enjoyed previously. 
This 1828-1829 Russian war on the Ottomans was fought 
in support of the Greek Rebellion or War of Independence 
(1821-1829). The independent Orthodox Kingdom of Greece 
was founded in 1832. This event bolstered the autonomous sta- 
tus of the Ottoman Principality of Serbia, founded in 1815 in 
the wake of the two Serbian Rebellions (jointly known as the 
Serbian Revolution) in 1804-1817. The Ottoman Sultan, under 
the pressure of Russia and the Austrian Empire, had no choice 
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but to fully recognize autonomous Serbia in 1830. Although 
since the turn of the seventeenth century Montenegro had de 
facto been an independent ecclesiastical principality, and some 
European powers engaged in relations with it (especially after 
the 1852 secularization of this polity), its independence, along- 
side Serbia's, was de jure confirmed only in 1878. 

The political shape of Central Europe's western half re- 
mained largely unchanged until the French Revolutionary 
wars (1792-1802) and Napoleonic wars (1803—1815), which 
ended the relative period of peace in the region that had 
lasted since 1721. The only exceptions were the two Silesian 
wars (1740-1742, 1744—1745) fought by Prussia against the 
Habsburgs. As a result, Prussia annexed the Habsburgs’ rich- 
est province of Silesia. Napoleon extinguished the merchant 
republics of Venice and Ragusa (Dubrovnik) in 1797 and 1808, 
respectively, and under his pressure the Holy Roman Empire 
was dissolved in 1806. This was Central Europe’s largest and 
most stable polity that had survived for almost one millen- 
nium, functioning as the region’s pillar of stability. Two years 
earlier, in 1804, the Habsburgs, fearing such an outcome, had 
overhauled their hereditary lands into an Austrian Empire. 
The northern half of the defunct Holy Roman Empire was 
made into France’s satellite of the Rhine Confederation. For 
the first time in the modern period, Napoleon put a Kingdom 
of Italy (1805-1814) on the map. He also created a staunchly 
pro-French Duchy of Warsaw (1807-1815, or today’s central 
Poland) from the Polish-Lithuanian lands that had been an- 
nexed in the last (third) partition. The northeastern Adriatic 
littoral (or present-day southern Austria, Slovenia, northeast- 
ern Italy, and most of Croatia) was made into the Illyrian prov- 
inces, which were directly incorporated into France. The French 
invention of nationalism as the basic (“infrastructural”) mod- 
ern ideology of statehood creation, legitimation, and mainte- 
nance translated into the beginnings of Illyrian (Croatian and 
Slovenian, and later Yugoslav) nationalism and Polish (noble) 
nationalism in the Warsaw Duchy. Reaction against French 
domination led to the emergence of German nationalism in 
the Rhine Confederation, the Austrian Empire, and Prussia. 

Following the defeat of Napoleon in 1813-1815, which 
saw Russian troops move as far west as France, the postwar 
Congress of Vienna passed the Duchy of Warsaw, renamed 
as an (autonomous Congress) Kingdom of Poland, to Russia. 
Cracow and its vicinity were removed from the Duchy and 
made into a Free City of Cracow under the joint control of 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia (or the original three powers that 
had partitioned Poland-Lithuania in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury). Earlier, Russia, when allied with Napoleon, had fought 
a war against anti-Napoleonic Sweden (1808-1809), lead- 
ing to the annexation of Finland, made into an autonomous 
Grand Duchy within the Russian borders. Furthermore, the 
Congress of Vienna punished pro-Napoleonic Denmark with 
the loss of Norway, which in turn was given to anti-Napole- 
onic Sweden, as a kind of indemnification for the earlier loss 
of Finland. The former territory of the Holy Roman Empire 
was overhauled into a German Confederation, with Prussia 
and Bavaria considerably enlarged, though with the Austrian 
Emperor still in charge. 
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Following the War of the Polish-Lithuanian Succession 
(1733-1735), the Habsburgs lost control of the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily, which passed to the Spanish Bourbons, 
who continued ruling them as separate monarchies. In 1806 
Napoleon seized the former realm, while the British estab- 
lished control over the latter. Both kingdoms were reestab- 
lished in 1815 at the Congress of Vienna and were united the 
following year (1816) into a single Kingdom of Two Sicilies. As 
part of their tactic of blockading Napoleonic Europe, in 1807 
the British seized the former Venetian territory of the Ionian 
Islands, subsequently made into a United States of Ionian 
Islands in 1815. 

What is not remembered well enough is that the French 
Revolution and Napoleonic wars had a profound influence 
on the Ottoman Empire, mainly due to Bonaparte’s Egyptian 
campaign of 1798-1801. The Western ideas of nation, revolu- 
tion, progress, and modernity became part and parcel of the 
Ottoman politics and intellectual world via Egypt. This land 
nominally remained part of the Ottoman Empire, but de facto 
the Sultan lost his richest province to the Albanian warlord, 
Muhammad Ali Pasha, originally tasked with reestablishing 
Ottoman control over Egypt. He successfully overhauled his 
newly gained realm into a Middle Eastern empire, with its 
lands extending from the Peloponnesus and Crete in the north 
to present-day Southern Sudan and Somalia in the south, 
and in the east to Cyprus, Palestine, and Lebanon, and deep 
into the Arabian Peninsula (including Mecca and Medina). 
Muhammad Ali claimed the title of Khedive (or Viceroy) for his 
dynasty, which the Ottoman Sultan finally recognized in 1867. 
This dynasty Westernized the country’s army, administration, 
economy, and culture, making Egypt into a nation-state. A pro- 
gram of translations from French and Italian (and later from 
English) into Arabic transformed this ecclesiastical-cum-jurid- 
ical language into a Western-style Einzelsprache as we know 
it. Numerous Albanian specialists migrated from Rumelia (the 
European section of the Ottoman Empire) to Egypt from the 
early nineteenth to the mid-twentieth centuries. In 1952 the 
monarchy was abolished and Egypt was made into a republic. 
The last king of the Muhammad Ali Dynasty was expelled, 
together with his predominantly Albanian (in ethnic origin) 
court. The 4,000 families, or about 20,000 persons, found ref 
uge in Western Europe and the United States. 

The upheaval of the French incursion into Egypt, followed 
by the rise of the Muhammad Ali-led Egyptian Empire, dis- 
tracted the Ottoman administration’s attention from other 
parts of the Ottoman Empire. An effort for the “New Order” 
(Nizam-1 Cedid) reforms in 1789-1807 came to an abrupt 
end when the Janissaries deposed the Sultan. Subsequently, 
Russia—in formal alliance with Napoleonic France since 
1807—waged a long war against the Ottomans (1806-1812), 
until Napoleon’s attack on Russia in 1812. In this context, the 
rebellious disturbances in Serbia and Montenegro engage- 
ment with enemy Christian powers were too minor for the 
Ottoman government to deal with them decisively. This rela- 
tive lack of reaction, additionally fueled by the example of the 
rise of de facto independent Egypt, only encouraged the Serbs 
and Montenegrins, and later the Greeks. All of them learned 
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that in order to get European support and approval they needed 
to clothe their demands for autonomy or independence in the 
terms of the novel ideology of nationalism. 

All the religious wars and political changes of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries did not alter Central Europe's 
dialect continua much. At that time the logic of expulsions 
or exterminations was (ethno-)religious in its character, not 
(ethno-)linguistic. In 1620, the Protestant Estates of Bohemia 
lost to the Catholic Habsburg Emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Subsequently, those predominantly Slavophone no- 
bles and burghers of Bohemia who refused to convert to 
Catholicism had to leave the Habsburg lands, in total 150,000 
to 200,000 people. They were replaced with loyal Catholic no- 
bility who were predominantly Germanic-speaking. In 1627 
German was made into a co-official language, alongside Czech, 
and soon became dominant in administration. Afterward, the 
Habsburgs’ central territories of Bohemia and Moravia that 
previously had been homogenously Slavic-speaking became in- 
creasingly mixed (bilingual), or Slavic and Germanic in their 
linguistic character. Likewise, the Khmelnytsky Uprising 
(1648—1657, known as the National-Liberation War of the 
Ukrainian People in Ukrainian historiography) of Poland- 
Lithuania’s Slavophone Orthodox Ruthenians and Cossacks 
(ancestors of today’s Ukrainians and Belarusians) against the 
commonwealth’s Slavophone Catholic nobility did not change 
anything in the North Slavic dialect continuum. However, be- 
cause the Cossacks specifically targeted Yiddish-speaking Jews, 
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their diasporic presence became less pronounced. This resulted 
in a lower number of Germanic-speakers in the southeastern 
corner of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. 

In the wake of the Great Northern War, the boundary be- 
tween the North Slavic dialect continuum and its Finno-Ugric 
counterpart changed in the former’s favor across Ingria, which 
Russia seized from Sweden. This change was connected to the 
construction of St Petersburg and moving Russia’s capital to 
this new port city. The influx of Slavophones swamped Finno- 
Ugric-speakers in this previously sparsely populated region. 
Similarly, Russia’s conquest of the northern Black Sea litto- 
ral, often entailing flight and expulsion of the Muslim popula- 
tion, who tended to be Turkic-speaking, led to the expansion 
of the North Slavic dialect continuum there at the expense 
of the Turkic dialect continuum. In the Ottoman Empire’s 
European section (Rumelia), the development of trade and 
cities caused an increase in the diasporic presence of Muslim 
Turkic-speakers across the South Slavic and Albanic dialect 
continua, well into today’s Bosnia. Following the Habsburg 
reconquest of Hungary and the reestablishment of peace, the 
diasporic presence of Indic-speaking Roma grew in this king- 
dom. It is interesting to remember that this diaspora of these 
Indic-speakers is connected to the Indo-Iranian dialect con- 
tinuum, which today continuously extends from the Kurdish 
areas in eastern Turkey and northern Iraq to Iran, Tajikistan, 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, and across northern and central India 


to Bangladesh. 
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THE VARIETY OF DIFFERENT WRITING SYSTEMS IN USE 
across Central Europe remained largely unchanged between 
the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries. The main tendency 
was increasing literacy, which became virtually full among 
(especially the male part of) the ruling elites, namely, nobil- 
ity, and burghers in the Christian polities, and the civil ser- 
vants ("professional Ottomans") and the top echelons of the 
millets' administrations in the Ottoman Empire. In addition, 
Protestantism ensured increasing literacy also among com- 
moners, while the religiously motivated literacy among Jews 
(especially men) created a path for them into non-Jewish sec- 
ular literacies in other languages than Hebrew, Yiddish, or 
Spanyol namely, in “gentile” Einzeslprachen. The produc- 
tion volume of printed books grew exponentially, fueled by 
the propaganda needs of the Reformation and Counter- 
Reformation. What is more, printing began spreading to 
Muscovy and the Ottoman Empire, despite Orthodox clergy 
and Muslim ulema's (clergy and scholars) continuing shared 
distrust of the mechanical reproduction of texts. The tradi- 
tion of hand-written manuscripts persisted (particularly in 
the case of “holy” texts), especially in the Balkans through the 
nineteenth century, and among the Tatars on the territory of 
the former Grand Duchy of Lithuania even until the twenti- 
eth century. In both cases, some Muslims continued this tra- 
dition through the twentieth century, though in the Balkans 
this practice was rather limited to Bosnia. 

The main alterations in the use of scripts were caused by 
the rise of the Uniate (Greek Catholic) Churches in Poland- 
Lithuania and Hungary and by the changing frontiers of 
Central Europe's main powers. Between the 1596 Union of 
Brześć (Brest) and the 1697 official removal of Cyrillic from 
the state offices in Poland-Lithuania, the Uniate clergy increas- 
ingly became educated in the Commonwealth's two main of- 
ficial languages of Latin and Polish, which were both writ- 
ten and printed in Antiqua. As a result, the use of Cyrillic 
receded farther eastward to the areas alongside the frontier 
with Muscovy, where some of the population remained loyal 
to the Orthodox Church, which after the 1596 Union was 
not officially acknowledged in Poland-Lithuania until 1633. 
During the wars with Muscovy, Poland-Lithuania lost Kyiv to 
the former polity in 1654, so the seat of the commonwealth’s 
Orthodox Church found itself outside Poland-Lithuania, and 
under Muscovy's political and ecclesiastical control. In 1686 the 
Ecumenical Patriarch (questionably) confirmed the subordina- 
tion of the Kyiv Metropolitanate to the Moscow Patriarchate, 


while Poland-Lithuania, in the same year in a peace treaty with 
Muscovy, conceded that the Commonwealth’s Orthodox pop- 
ulation would be placed under the Moscow Patriarchate’s ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction. At the turn of the eighteenth century, 
three Orthodox bishops joined the Union, meaning that only a 
single Orthodox bishopric remained in Poland-Lithuania after 
1702. Because modernization (or Westernization) initially en- 
tered Muscovy via the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, 
Polish became an important foreign language there, lead- 
ing even to a limited production of Polish and Latin books in 
Muscovy, initially in Kyiv. 

Muscovy's successful annexation of Sweden's Baltic prov- 
inces of Ingria, Estland, and Livonia in the early eighteenth 
century effectively removed the use of the Latin script in 
Ingria, replacing it with Cyrillic on account of the construc- 
tion of the city port of St Petersburg, where the Muscovian 
capital was moved in 1713. The estate and institutional struc- 
tures were retained in annexed Estland and Livonia, but 
Cyrillic was added there as another important script (along- 
side Antiqua and Fraktur) with the use of which Russia's 
all-imperial administration was conducted. Peter the Great's 
Westernizing reforms in Muscovy-turned-Russian Empire 
emulated Western Europe's separation of church and state, 
which had become a prevailing political norm after the end 
of the Thirty Years War. To this end, the Tsar commis- 
sioned Dutch engravers to fashion a new version of Cyrillic 
that closely emulated Antiqua, seen as symbolic of moder- 
nity (or the West). In 1708, this new type of Cyrillic, known 
as Grazhdanka (literally "civil script"), was introduced for 
the production of secular books in Muscovy. In this way, 
(Old Church) Slavonic was graphically separated from the 
secular North Slavic speech. In addition, publications in 
Grazhdanka employed Arabic numerals, while ecclesiasti- 
cal books in Old Cyrillic stuck to the use of Cyrillic letters 
in this function. The persistent employment of Grazhdanka 
for writing and printing gradually produced what became a 
Russian language by the turn of the nineteenth century, first 
in emulation of Poland-Lithuania’s Cyrillic-based secular 
Einzelsprache of Ruthenian, and then of the numerous sec- 
ular Einzelprachen of Central and Western Europe, as pro- 
duced by the Reformation and Counter-Reformation. By 
the mid-eighteenth century more books were published in 
the Russian Empire in Grazhandka than in the original Old 
(Church) Cyrillic. What is more, Grazhdanka spread to reli- 
gious publications earmarked for the faithful, while the use of 
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Old Cyrillic was gradually limited to liturgical books. The use 
of Old Cyrillic persisted across the Ottoman Balkans, until 
the growing Russian imperial influence in this region led to 
the employment of Grazhdanka for book production begin- 
ning in the mid-nineteenth century in Serbia, Montenegro, 
and in Bulgariandanguage publishing houses across the 
Ottoman Empire. 

The ecclesiastical union in Transylvania between the re- 
gion’s Orthodox Christians and Rome, signed in 1698 and 
promulgated two years later (1700), led to the growing use of 
Latin and Antiqua among the Romanceophone Uniates. The 
Walachian (Romanian) language emerged since the sixteenth 
century in Walachia and Moldavia with the use of (Old) 
Cyrillic for writing the East Romance speech of the inhabi- 
tants of these two Danubian Principalities, as borrowed from 
(Old Church) Slavonic, which was official language there. The 
process of building Walachian as an Einzeslprache culminated 
in the publication of the Cyrillic-based Walachian translation 
of the Bible in 1680 in Bucharest. The spread of printing and 
the knowledge of the Latin alphabet among Transylvania’s 
Greek Catholics resulted in the publication of some books in 
Walachian (Romanian) in Antiqua, beginning in 1779 with a 
prayer book published in Vienna. 

Across the Habsburg-Ottoman frontier, in the Danubian 
Principalities, the Sultan installed Greek-speaking Rum 
(Roman) Hospodars (princes) in Moldavia and Walachia be- 
ginning in 1711 and 1715, respectively. They were known as 
Phanariots because these hospodars and their top civil servants 
stemmed from Constantinoples Orthodox Christian ma- 
halla (religiously homogenous city quarter) of Phanar (Fener). 
Until the 1821 Greek Rebellion (known as the Greek War of 
Independence in Greek historiography), Phanariots served as 
the Ottomans’ preferred middlemen in trade and diplomacy 
between the Ottoman Empire and Christian Europe. Their 
knowledge of Western languages made them well suited for the 
job. In turn, because Lingua Franca was the spoken language of 
Mediterranean trade and thus numerous treaties between the 
Ottomans and the Christian powers were negotiated and writ- 
ten in “Italian” (especially Venetian), Phanariots had a good 
preparation for governing Walachia and Moldavia with their 
Romancephone populations. The Phanariot regimes replaced 
(Old Church) Slavonic with Greek as these two principalities’ 
official language. In this way, the regular employment of the 
Greek alphabet for writing and printing spread as far north as 
the River Dniester. This development weakened the prestige of 
Slavonic and simultaneously opened more space for Walachian 
in church, local administration, and book production. In 
1821, the Sultan removed Phanariots from the two Danubian 
Principalities, because of their close (thus, treasonous from the 
Ottoman perspective) involvement in the outbreak of the Greek 
Rebellion. This also meant the removal of Greek from admin- 
istration, which was replaced with Walachian rather than the 
already half-forgotten Slavonic. But this renewed Walachian 
drew at the growing awareness of the linguistic connection 
with the prestigious Western Romance languages, leading to 
the infusion of this Einzelsprache with numerous Italianisms 
during the 1830s, and then with Gallicisms since the mid-nine- 
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teenth century. The 1830s also marked the attempt at mod- 
ernization by the conflicting acceptance of both Grazhdanka 
and Antiqua, resulting in a mixed Cyrillic-Latin script, which 
was employed for printing and writing in Walachian until the 
mid-186os. The official switch to the Latin alphabet in 1860 in 
Walachia and three years later, in 1863, in Moldavia was con- 
nected to the 1859 union of both the Danubian Principalities. 
They were renamed as the Romanian United Principalities in 
1862, before becoming the nation-state of Romania in 1866. 
The 1862 Union also inspired Transylvania’s Walachians- 
turned-Romanians to switch fully to Antiqua for publishing 
in their language. The Romanian Orthodox Church stuck to 
the use of Cyrillic for printing religious books in Walachian- 
turned-Romanian through the 1880s. The traditional Cyrillic- 
based Walachian remained in use in the Russian province 
of Bessarabia (detached from Moldavia in 1812) until 1917. 
Interestingly, Old (Church) Cyrillic was employed for print- 
ing Walachian in Bessarabia until the mid-nineteenth century, 
creating a typographic difference between it and Grazhdanka- 
based Russian. 

It should be added that the Grazhdanka-like look of 
the Walachian Cyrillic, as attested by the 1688 Walachian- 
language Bible published in Bucharest, was influenced by 
the tradition of Greek-language publishing. The first Greek- 
language books were published in Western Europe by hu- 
manists, who aspired to recover ancient Greek and Latin clas- 
sics for secular culture in the form of faithful editions of such 
texts. For the sake of publishing, they shaped a printing Greek 
typeface in emulation of Antiqua, as evidenced by the Greek- 
language New Testament published in 1550 in Paris. This vol- 
ume provided the first-ever standard of the Greek typeface, 
known as Grecs du roi, which in many ways persists to this day. 
This typeface was designed by Claude Garamond, a prolific de- 
signer of Antiqua typefaces for printing in Latin and French. 

Modernity, or Westernization—as practiced in Muscovy, 
Poland-Lithuania, Hungary, or the Christian autonomous 
and independent nation-states carved out from the Ottoman 
Balkans—was marked not only by the acceptance of technol- 
ogy (for example, printing), alongside some political and cul- 
tural institutions and practices (including Antiqua). The pro- 
cess was much more invasive and intimate at the personal level. 
First, the ruling elites, and subsequently the rest of the pop- 
ulation, gradually adopted Western-style clothing, nowadays 
epitomized by the suit, tie, and hat for men, or in the case of 
women by the (relatively) short skirt and blouse, revealing an- 
kles and shoulders, respectively, with no prescribed headdress. 
This new standard of “modern” attire replaced the Ottoman- 
style clothing, characterized by caftans and shalwars, often 
alongside religion-specific headdresses. This process became 
quite extreme in early republican Turkey, where legal bans 
were placed on some traditional items of clothing to be re- 
placed overnight with prescribed “modern” (Western) coun- 
terparts at the pain of steep pecuniary fines or even incarcera- 
tion, as exemplified by the Hat Law of 1925 and the 1934 Law 
on Prohibited Garments. Such changes are quite strikingly 
represented in the portraits of renowned politicians whose ca- 
reers straddled these modernizing reforms, showing them first 
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in traditional (Oriental) costumes in their early days, and in 
the European garb later. In the case of Serbia, the successive 
portraits of Prince Miloš Obrenović revealingly illustrate this 
process of sartorial change and standardization. 

The ramifications of the independence of Greece as a na- 
tion-state (achieved between 1821—1830) went further than 
the removal of Phanariots from the government and admin- 
istration of the Danubian Principalities. The Sultan lost faith 
in the loyalty of the Greek-speaking members of the Rum 
(Roman, that is, Orthodox) Millet. These traditional mid- 
dlemen between the Ottoman Empire and Christian Europe 
were replaced with enterprising members of the Armenian 
(Monophyiste) Millet and the Judaist (Jewish) Millet, and 
Slavophones from the Rum Millet in the Balkans and west- 
ern Anatolia. This sudden loss of privilege and business drew 
a wedge of discord between Greece and the Greek-speakers of 
the Rum Millet. Under the influence of western Philhellenes, 
Greece's Greeks chose to refer to themselves with the ancient 
ethnonym *Hellenes." The Rum Millet's Greeks saw this name 
as “heathen,” and stuck to their “Christian” self-ethnonym, 
Romioi (*Romans"). Many of these Romans actively sided 
with the Ottomans and opposed the founding of the Greek 
nation-state. However, under the example of the establish- 
ment of Italy and Germany as nation-states in 1861 and 1871, 
respectively, the political thinking in the terms of ethnolin- 
guistic nationalism became dominant across Central Europe, 
including the Ottoman Balkans. Perhaps, Britain's decision to 
pass its protectorate of the United States of the Ionian Islands 
to Greece in 1864 also influenced the anti-Greek stance of the 
Ottoman government. (Among others, these United States 
were the first-ever modern polity where, alongside Italian, 
Greek functioned as the leading official language, that is, 
since 1815, or even since 1803, when the Russian- and French- 
dominated forerunner, or the Septinsular Republic, had ad- 
opted this language for official purposes.) Thus, using the 
logic of ethnolinguistic nationalism, in 1870 the Sultan pro- 
claimed a Bulgarian Exarchate, which was founded two years 
later in 1872. In this manner the confessional unity of the 
Rum (Orthodox) Millet was breached, and this exarchate be- 
came the basis for the institutional coalescence of the Bulgar 
(Bulgarian) Millet for Slavophone Orthodox Christians. As a 
result, Greece’s claims to a// the Rum Millet’s members — ir- 
respective of language and ethnicity — for the ethnolinguis- 
tically defined Greek nation were curbed. Furthermore, the 
formerly non-territorial institution of millet became territo- 
rialized in the case of the Bulgar millet, which was endowed 
with specific boundaries as if a nation-state-in-waiting. Soon 
this solution to the “Greek problem” proved another step in 
undoing the Ottoman control over the Balkans. When Russia 
defeated the Ottoman Empire in the 1877-1878 war, the very 
existence of the Bulgarian Exarchate was used as an interna- 
tional argument for the founding of the Bulgarian nation-state 
in 1878. Meanwhile, since the mid-nineteenth century, the in- 
creasing application of Cyrillic for producing secular books 
in South Slavic for the Rum Millet’s Slavic-speakers had led 
to the emergence of Bulgarian as an Einzelsprache, though 
in many ways, until the turn of the twentieth century, it had 
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been Slaveno-Bulgarian, or vernacular Bulgarian heavily in- 
fluenced by (Old Church) Slavonic (in the Russian recension, 
that is, as employed in Russia). 

The Ottomans’ gradual loss of the northern Black Sea littoral 
to the Russian Empire, and later of the western Black Sea littoral 
to the Russia-supported nation-states of Romania and Bulgaria, 
was compounded with the emigration and expulsion of these 
areas predominantly Turkicphone populations. They were re- 
placed with Orthodox Christian Slavic- and Romance-speakers. 
As a result, the employment of the Arabic script for writing and 
book production receded and was replaced by Grazhdanka and 
Antiqua. In the monastic republic of Mount Athos, the pre- 
dominant Greek script brushed sides with the Cyrillic-based 
Slavonic and Georgian. In 1169 the two earlier Slavonic mon- 
asteries connected to the Bulgarian and Serbian patriarchates 
were joined by the St Panteleimon Monastery founded by the 
Orthodox Church of Rus’. After the Mongol invasion of Rus’ in 
the mid-13" century this monastery declined until 1875, when 
Russia and the Moscow Patriarchate extended their protector- 
ate over it. Since the turn of the nineteenth century, religious 
books imported from Russia had replaced the local recensions 
(versions) of (Old Church) Slavonic with the Russian recension 
across the Slavophone Orthodox Balkans. And this Russian re- 
cension also opened the way for Grazhdanka in this region. 

Atthe turn ofthe eighteenth century, Central Europe played 
animportantrolein the development of Ashkharhabar (Modern 
Armenian) that replaced the 5"-century Grabar (Classical 
Armenian) During the Middle Eastern crusades, in Cilicia 
(today’s south-central Turkey or the country’s Mediterranean 
Region), the Armenian Church entered a de facto union with 
the Roman Catholic Church. This union was formally renewed 
in 1439 at the Council of Florence, within the framework of 
the broader Catholic-Orthodox Union of Florence. But in re- 
ality, the agreed upon provisions were never implemented and 
the Florentine Union was finally revoked in 1484. But a con- 
siderable Armenian Catholic community emerged in Poland- 
Lithuania in the early seventeeth century, while numerous 
Armenians retained contacts with the Catholic Church in for- 
mer Cilicia (Lesser Armenia) in the Ottoman Empire. In 1717, 
Mkhitar Sebastatsi (Mekhitar of Sebaste [now Sivas in Turkey]) 
from this region was allowed to found an Armenian monastic 
congregation within the framework of the Catholic Order of 
Saint Benedict. This congregation, known as the Mekhitarists, 
established their center on the small island of San Lazzaro degli 
Armeni in Venice. It was a serendipitous choice, because the 
first-ever Armenian-language book had been printed at this city 
in 1512. In 1727, the first grammar of Modern Armenian, writ- 
ten by Sebastatsi, was published in Venice. The Mekhitarists 
wrote and published grammars, books, and periodicals both in 
Ashkharhabar and Grabar, firmly linking the rise of Modern 
Armenian as an Einzelsprache to the tradition of Classical 
Armenian. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries San 
Lazzaro degli Armeni was the world’s main center of Armenian 
printing and publishing. 

Last but not least, the state-sponsored translation program 
of books from Italian and French into Arabic in Muhammad 
Ali’s Egypt during the 1830s and 1840s not only contributed 


to the shaping of Arabic as an Einzelsprache, but also led to 
the rise of standardized Arabic fonts for printing. In 1822 the 
first printing press was founded in the country and by the 
mid-nineteenth century almost 600 titles had been published 
in Arabic (with some in Osmanlica). Afterward, the doldrums 
of the 1850s gave way to a virtual publishing boom beginning 
in the 1860s with the rise of private printing presses. Finally, 
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the Egyptian and western examples inspired the rise of a pub- 
lishing industry in the Arabic script-based Osmanlica across 
the Ottoman Empire during the 1870s. However, it should 
be borne in mind that it was the printing presses in Cairo's 
mahalla of Bulaq where the modern tradition of Ottoman 
(Turkish) printing in Osmanlica had commenced during the 
1840s. 
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Early Modern Latin Culture 


THIS MAP SHOWS CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE AS A 
well-educated European of the early eighteenth century might 
have imagined it when considering scholarly, scientific, or in- 
ternational issues, specifically in Latin. 

Around 1721, in some respects, Latin was still a dominant 
language in Europe. It was the language of education; not only 
the curriculum's main subject, but the very medium of edu- 
cation in the majority of secondary schools, as well as at most 
universities. Latin afforded a common bond for the intellec- 
tual elites throughout (Christian) Europe. Hence, it was the 
language of choice used by the international learned com- 
munity, or the so-called Res publica litteraria (Republic of 
Letters), for transmitting and discussing scholarly and scien- 
tific knowledge. New ideas still reached learned European au- 
diences most directly in Latin, either as works originally writ- 
ten in it (for instance, the Philosophiae Naturalis Principia 
Mathematica, which Isaac Newton wrote in Latin and pub- 
lished in 1687, 1713 and 1726), or as translations (for exam- 
ple, when Christian Wolff—otherwise a champion of German 
as an academic language— translated his mathematical work 
Anfangsgründe aller mathematischen Wissenschaften into Latin 
for the international audience in 1715). 

Unlike in western and northern Europe, where vernaculars 
had superseded Latin in official use by the end of the sixteenth 
century, across large areas of Central and Eastern Europe the 
language of the Romans still retained its elevated place in pub- 
lic life, and even in everyday life outside of schools, universities, 
scholarly networks and the Catholic Church, where it typically 
thrived. In the Habsburg-ruled Kingdom of Hungary, with its 
associated lands of Croatia, Slavonia, and Transylvania, Latin 
was the language of politics, local and higher administration, 
the judiciary, and polite conversation and correspondence 
among the social elites. In parts of the Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth, Latin was the second language of the elites 
and played a significant role in the more official or celebratory 
aspects of public life. The reasons for the persistence of Latin 
in Central and Eastern Europe were manifold, ranging from 
its prestige as the language of culture and learning, to the con- 
servatism of the local elites. However, the main motivation 
for keeping Latin was practical. In these multi-ethnic societ- 
ies, Latin was perceived as a neutral language. As long as this 
arrangement lasted, no language group (speech community) 
could feel threatened by the imposition of another group’s ver- 


nacular (Einzelsprache). At any rate, Latin was the language 
of education and thus familiar to all the (male) members of 
the social elite, who were the main beneficiaries of the educa- 
tional system (typically run by the Society of Jesus), regard- 
less from which language group they came. Through the me- 
dium of Latin, a Hungarian count, a minor Croat noble, and 
a German-speaking patrician all participated in the body pol- 
itic of the Kingdom of Hungary, and thus confirmed their 
elite status. In Poland-Lithuania, Latin had been largely re- 
placed with French by the mid-eighteenth century, but still re- 
tained some of its official functions until the very end of this 
Commonwealth in 1795. The lands of the Hungarian Crown 
endured a short-lived experiment with German as the official 
language in 1786—1790. After the restoration of Latin, a long, 
increasingly nationalist, struggle ensued in the first half of the 
nineteenth century to replace it with the Hungarian vernac- 
ular to the detriment of other language groups. The “old lan- 
guage" (that is, Latin) was finally abolished as the official means 
of communication in 1843 across the Kingdom of Hungary. In 
Croatia and Slavonia, the abolition was enacted only four years 
later, in 1847. 


Latin Geography 


THE RISE OF GEOGRAPHY AS A SCIENTIFIC DISCIPLINE 
and as a mode of analysing and describing spatial facts in the 
Early Modern period is firmly connected to Latin scholar- 
ship. The rediscovery of Ptolemy (second century CE) in the 
fifteenth century and the translation of his work from an- 
cient Greek into Latin (in which language it was known as 
Cosmographia) transformed the old chorographic and carto- 
graphic practices. Another crucial factor in the veritable ex- 
plosion of geographical knowledge was the printing revolu- 
tion, which made possible the mass dissemination, not only of 
texts, but also of maps. Scholars strived to harmonize the an- 
cient knowledge with their own contemporary reality, insert- 
ing the actual geographical data into the framework provided 
by Ptolemy, and producing countless maps, treatises, country 
descriptions, and travelogues. A great portion of this literature 
was written in Latin, the geographical knowledge about the 
country of a respective author being per definitionem more in- 
teresting for international audiences than for the locals who 
were able to experience the described reality first-hand. The ev- 
er-expanding store of knowledge, especially information on 
overseas lands, led to the abandonment of Ptolemy's model by 
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the late sixteenth century. Subsequently, the rise of popular lit- 
eracy generated a rising demand among the reading public for 
popular geographic works in vernaculars. Scholarly works were 
nevertheless still being written in Latin, aiming at the glory 
and approval of the learned community across Europe. 

The rise of vernaculars also left its trace on mapmaking. In 
many cases explanatory texts accompanying maps, such as titles 
and legends, were still in Latin, especially ifa map was aimed at 
the international audience, as maps of Europe or of the world 
usually were. However, exclusively Latin-language maps be- 
came rather uncommon after the end of the sixteenth century, 
one exception being, of course, historical maps of the classi- 
cal or biblical Antiquity, where the use of Latin (and partly 
Greek) was the usual practice. On early modern maps depict- 
ing the contemporary reality, place-names were mostly given 
in their local vernacular form or in the mapmaker’s vernacu- 
lar, while the names of states, principalities, and provinces, as 
well as the names of seas, tended to be offered in Latin. Thus, 
it is quite usual to see, for instance, the German-language 
place-name "Saltzburg" as the name of the city (Salzburg), but 
"Archiepiscopatus Salisburgensis" (Archdiocese of Salzburg) 
for the surrounding ecclesiastical territory on the same map. 
The names of the rivers were mostly rendered in the vernacu- 
lar, but their role on the map was sometimes indicated by the 
Latin abbreviation “fl.” (fluvius for “river”) appended to them, 
even if a river's name itself was not Latinized. 


Latin and Latinized Toponyms 


IN SELECTING LATIN GEOGRAPHIC NAMES, BE IT ON A 
map or in a text, early modern scholars chose, wherever pos- 
sible, to use those already attested in earlier literary sources. 
Although the Graeco-Roman Antiquity did enjoy the high- 
est authority, later (Medieval) Latin names were also employed 
if they happened to be more common or otherwise widely ac- 
cepted. The use of classical names was especially prevalent in 
those parts of Central and Eastern Europe where certain set- 
tlements had continually existed since Antiquity, namely in 
the Mediterranean region. Thus, Tuscany was always referred 
to by its classical name "Etruria" or "Hetruria," while Vienna 
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was referred to by its ancient Roman name “Vindobona” only 
in an academic or celebratory context, the city's usual designa- 
tion being the medieval Latinized name "Vienna." For denot- 
ing cities and rivers outside the former Roman Empire, their 
Medieval Latin names were usually employed, if available, for 
example, "Corona" for Bragov, or “Herbipolis” (a linguistic 
calque) for Würzburg. In many cases, especially in those parts 
of Eastern Europe that did not share the heritage of the Latin 
Middle Ages, or in cases when the cities or polities in ques- 
tion were founded later or changed their political allegiance 
and with it their names, scholars simply Latinized local vernac- 
ular names. Latinizing vernacular names was especially easy 
if they ended in “-a,” as they could without any transforma- 
tion be inflected according to the rules of the first declension 
in Latin, for example, “Poltava, Poltavae" or “Volga, Volgae." 
Other names had to be forced into the Latin declension system. 
Thus, the Ottoman town of Bender became “Bendera,” the 
Muscovian (Russian) town of Starodub “Starodubium,” while 
Helsinki was known under the Latinisation of its Swedish- 
language name Helsingfors as “Helsingforsia.” Likewise, for 
St Petersburg an elegant Graeco-Latin translation “Petropolis” 
was coined. 


Sources 


In order to find and determine Latin names of territories, 
rivers, and cities, one must consult several types of sources. 
Besides maps, the most convenient ones are the early modern 
Latin geographical dictionaries (Estienne 1650, Ferrari 1696), 
which were often revised, expanded, and republished, includ- 
ing their modern counterparts, such as Orbis Latinus (Graesse, 
Benedict and Plechl 1972). Unfortunately, these dictionaries 
are far from comprehensive when dealing with Central and 
Eastern Europe. More detailed information on Latin names 
in this region is found in Latin-language geographic mono- 
graphs, which offer descriptions of a single or of several neigh- 
bouring countries, often combined with a coverage of their 
ethnography, history, and current politics. Such works, usu- 
ally with great consistency, Latinize the place-names men- 
tioned on their pages. 


Official Languages in Central Europe, 1721 


THE PROCESS OF CONSTRUING SPEECH THROUGH THE 
technologies of writing (scripts) and printing produced a 
lot of new Einzeslprachen (languages) from the sixteenth to 
eighteenth centuries. This process accelerated when, in the 
wake of the Reformation and the Counter-Reformation, the 
concept of Einzelsprache was secularized. No longer did a 
"proper" language have to be identical with the *holy tongue" 
of the original or approved translation of a *holy book." The 
only continuity from this previously normative equation was 
script. New Einzelsprachen, generated by the now officially 
and legally approved translation of the Bible into vernaculars, 
almost always retained the “holy tongue's" script. It was the 
Latin alphabet in the case of the vernacular Einzelsprachen 
of Roman Catholics, Cyrillic for Orthodox Slavophones' 
and Romancephones' languages, or the Hebrew abjad in the 
case of the vernaculars employed for writing and printing by 
Judaists (Jews). The rise and functional separation of secular 
Einzeslprachen from this or that *holy tongue" was also un- 
derwritten by the normative separation of state and church, es- 
pecially in the wake of the religious wars. After the conclusion 
of the Thirty Years’ War in 1648 with the so-called Peace of 
Westphalia (a series of treaties signed at the Westphalian cit- 
ies of Osnabrück and Münster), a new political norm of sover- 
eignty was accepted in Western and Central Europe. This de- 
velopment gave rise to the centralized territorial state, whose 
ruler (typically, a monarch) enjoyed the exclusive right to de- 
cide about the religion of the realm in line with the principle, 
cuius regio, eius religio (whose realm, his religion). People pro- 
fessing another religion (or denomination) either had to con- 
vert to the state's religion or leave. This normative principle of 
religious homogeneity underpinned the sovereign centralized 
territorial state. In this normative insistence on the homoge- 
neity of the state's population, the early territorial state is the 
direct forerunner of the modern nation-state, whose popula- 
tion (construed as a nation) must be homogenous in one way 
or another. In today's Central Europe this normative homoge- 
neity is typically of a linguistic character. 

Entrusting a polity’s inhabitants to the ruler’s exclusive rule 
with no interferences from outside (“abroad”) impacted lan- 
guage building and use in any territorial state. Already in 1492 
in his grammar of Castilian (Spanish), Antonio de Nebrija fa- 
mously proposed that “language has always been the perfect 
instrument of empire.” This grammar of the then coalescing 
secular Einzelsprache of Castilian was the first-ever written 
in Castilian, ot in Latin. Nebrija fittingly dedicated his un- 


usual book to Queen Isabella I of Castile, who initially was un- 
able to grasp the work’s staggering importance for the success 
of the joint rule of her and her husband (King Ferdinand II of 
Aragon) over Spain and its nascent maritime empire. In the 
year of this grammar's publication, Spain commenced its con- 
quest ("discovery") of the Americas (*New World"). Hence, 
in the wake of the Reformation and Counter-Reformations, 
rulers not only decided about the religion of their subjects, 
but increasingly on the Einzelsprache that was to be used for 
governance. In this manner, the concept of state (or official) 
language emerged. Previously there was not much discussion 
on this subject, because by default it was the “holy tongue" 
(and script) of a given religion's *holy book" that served this 
function. 

In 1539, the French King François I signed the Ordinance 
of Villers-Cotteréts. The documents articles 110 and 111 effec- 
tively made French the main official language in the Kingdom 
of France. Importantly, this piece of legislation remains part of 
the French law to this day. Then, in 1583, an Accademia della 
Crusca ("Academy of the Bran") was founded in Florence. The 
academy's main task was the compilation and publication of 
an authoritative dictionary of the (West) Romance vernacu- 
lar of the Duchy of Florence, already made famous and pres- 
tigious by the medieval “vernacular” poets, Dante Alighieri 
and Francesco Petrarca, in the fourteenth century. (Obviously, 
both poets wrote their "serious" works exclusively in Latin.) 
This “academic” dictionary, Vocabolario degli Accademici della 
Crusca, was published in 1612. Its title did not feature the de- 
scribed (or rather, created) Einzelsprache’s name, typically re- 
ferred to as “Florentine” or “Tuscan,” before it became widely 
known as “Italian,” following the founding of a Kingdom of 
Italy as the Italian nation-state in 1861. 

Rather than by a specific legal decision, it was mostly the 
evolving day-to-day practices of scribal work at royal and 
ducal chanceries that tended to “officialize” local vernaculars 
as spoken by a polity’s elite (or the monarch’s court, aristoc- 
racy, nobility, clergy and burghers), typically in the capital and 
its vicinity. Authoritative (academic) grammars and dictio- 
naries standardized the approved elevated form of a coalesc- 
ing Einzeslprache as already employed for the translation of 
the Bible. On the other hand, poets writing in such a newly 
formed language aspired to make it “famous” by emulating the 
genres and topics popularized by neo-Latin, Tuscan (“Italian”) 
and French poets. The Académie française, founded in 1635 
in the French capital of Paris, made this manner of standard- 
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izing a secular Einzelsprache into a “norm of (Western) civi- 
lization,” including its normative dictionary, Le Dictionnaire 
de l'Académie frangaise (again, no name of the concerned lan- 
guage in the title), whose first complete edition came off the 
press in 1694. 

However, it was difficult to fully emulate this ideal in 
early modern Central Europe. The prestige of Latin, coupled 
with political power ideologically buttressed by the Catholic 
Church, remained enormous. The sociopolitical unity ensured 
by the neutral “holy tongue" of Latin was of more importance 
for the Habsburgs and Poland-Lithuania, faced with the con- 
tinuing "holy wars" with the Islamic Ottoman Empire and 
the Orthodox Muscovy, than throwing the state's or dynas- 
tic resources in favor of this or that coalescing Einzelsprache. 
Such a move in these highly multiethnic and polyglot polities 
could have dangerously weakened or even nullified this cru- 
cial sociopolitical unity. Furthermore, rather than being in- 
creasingly centralized, like the Kingdom of France, the Holy 
Roman Empire, as a confederal structure for a plethora of ter- 
ritorial states, had no designated capital. Hence, like in the 
case of the Apennine Peninsula with its numerous polities that 
sided with different West Romance vernaculars, this Empire's 
many contesting political-cum-cultural centers promoted their 
own (often confessionally legitimized) forms of Germanic as 
the "correct Einzelsprache" of German. In 1617, in emula- 
tion of Tuscany's Accademia della Crusca, a Fruchtbringende 
Gesellschaft (“Fruitbearing Society") was founded at Weimar, 
which then was the capital of the Protestant Duchy of Saxe- 
Weimar. Despite its popularity, this society was short-lived 
and came to an early end in 1680. The Fruchtbringende 
Gesellschaft's task of standardizing (Luther's *High") German 
was not achieved, which is not surprising given the ravages and 
upheavals of the Thirty Years’ War. However, one of the so- 
cietys members, the poet-soldier Caspar Stieler, managed to 
single-handedly compile an extensive dictionary which was 
published in 1691, titled bilingually as Der Deutschen Sprache 
Stammbaum und Fortwachs, oder Teutscher Sprachschatz/ 
Teutonice lingue semina et germina, sive lexicon germani- 
cum. Apart from featuring the variously rendered name of 
the described Einzeslprache (Deutsch/Teutsch, or Teutonic/ 
Germanic in Latin), this dictionary indicated the continued 
importance of Latin in Central Europe. Furthermore, from 
the turn of the eighteenth century the empire’s elites, when 
choosing a vernacular that would become their elevated status, 
exchanged Latin for French rather than the “peasant idiom" of 
Teutsch. This attitude was even more pronounced east of the 
Holy Roman Empire, in Poland-Lithuania and across the par- 
titioned lands of the Kingdom of Hungary, where the nobility 
and clergy stuck to Latin and French. The two West Romance 
Einzeslprachen of Latin and French usefully separated these 
elites from the unfree masses of serfs, bound to the land, and 
toiling for free for the comforts of their "social betters." 

The rise of the homogenously Protestant and relatively cen- 
tralized territorial states in Scandinavia, far away from the 
Ottoman Empire and (to a degree from) Muscovy, seemed 
to be a perfect ground for replicating the French success of 
making the capital's speech into an Einzelsprache of worldly 
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power and prestige. However, both Denmark and Sweden 
were sparsely populated. These two kingdoms' economies were 
weak compared to that of Poland-Lithuania and, most impor- 
tantly, much of Denmark's and especially Sweden's manpower 
and capital were lost in the failed attempts to build an empire 
in continental Europe. A Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes 
Selskab (Royal Danish Academy of Sciences and Letters) 
was founded in the Danish capital of Copenhagen only in 
1742. The publication of this Academy's authoritative dic- 
tionary (Videnskabernes Selskabs Ordbog), without the de- 
scribed Einzelsprache’s name in its title, was begun in 1793 
but not completed until 1905. The dictionarys compilers 
modelled it on Samuel Johnson's A Dictionary of the English 
Language (1755) rather than on the academic dictionaries of 
French or Tuscan, which during this age of religious conflict, 
in Protestant eyes, were tainted by the Catholicism of their 
authors and benefactors. 

The story of the Swedish Royal Academy (Kungliga Veten- 
skapsakademien), established in 1739 in Stockholm, is similar. 
Although the academicians began working on an authoritative 
dictionary of Swedish (Svenska Akademiens ordbok) in 1786, its 
first volume was published more than a century later in 1898. 
This reference work has not been completed yet and its most 
recent thirfy-seventh volume (covering letter V) was released 
in 2017. (The plan is now to publish the last volume in 2024.) 
Until the mid-nineteenth century, the academy had a formida- 
ble competitor, the Societas regia scientarum upsaliensis (Royal 
Society of Sciences in Uppsala), founded in 1710. As signaled by 
its Latin name, this Society published its members’ works exclu- 
sively in Latin until 1863. If one had a command of this language 
and French, what would a scholar or aristocrat need Swedish 
for? A Swedish or Polish-Lithuanian scholar, or a noble siding 
with the long-established tradition of writing and reading in 
Latin, could comfortably fall back on the French historian and 
philologist Carolo Dufresne (Charles du Fresne) du Cange's au- 
thoritative three-volume dictionary of Latin, Glossarium medie 
et infime Latinitatis (Dictionary of Medieval and Late Latin), 
published in Paris to much acclaim in 1678. Subsequently, seven 
increasingly enlarged editions of this reference work became 
available, the last one consisting of ten volumes (1883-1887). In 
turn, reprints of this latest edition were produced in 1937-1938 
in Paris and between 1954-1959 in Graz. 

Since the sixteenth century, the Societas Iesu (Society of 
Jesus), founded in 1540, built and maintained an extensive ed- 
ucational system that consisted of elementary and secondary 
schools, alongside academies in the role of regional or state 
universities. Latin was the system's sole medium of instruction, 
though local vernaculars were allowed in early elementary ed- 
ucation to facilitate the acquisition of Latin. This formida- 
ble educational system waned in France and Spain, where the 
local Einzelsprachen of French and Spanish replaced Latin as 
the main medium of education. However, in the Holy Roman 
Empire, the Kingdom of Hungary, Poland-Lithuania, and 
Scandinavia, education was available predominantly through 
Latin, as provided by Jesuits or Protestants eager to emulate the 
Societas Iesu’s unprecedented educational success. In Central 
Europe's Catholic and Protestant areas, practically all male 
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nobles had a working command of Latin until the mid-nine- 
teenth century. 

That is why the dissolution of the Society of Jesus in 1773 
was a turning point in the region's history of language poli- 
tics. It was an additional shock to the wobbling statehood 
of Poland-Lithuania, which a year earlier, in 1772, had been 
shorn of much of its territory by the Habsburgs, Prussia, and 
Russia, in the event that later became known as the first parti- 
tion ofthe Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. In order to pre- 
vent a collapse of the almost exclusively Jesuit-run educational 
system, a Komisja Edukacji Narodowej (KEN, Committee of 
National Education) was founded in 1773 to take over this sys- 
tem. In Europe KEN was the first-ever ministry of education. 
Apart from secularizing the former Jesuit educational system, 
KEN also began replacing Latin with Polish as the main me- 
dium of instruction, thus making it into an increasingly more 
accepted Einzelsprache in its own right. Although the efforts 
came to an abrupt end when Poland-Lithuania was erased from 
the political map of Europe in the course of the third parti- 
tion in 1795, Russia preserved this Polish-language educational 
system in its own partition zone that contained almost two- 
thirds of the former commonwealth’s lands. What is more, the 
Order of Jesus, surviving in the Russian Empire, helped oper- 
ate this Polish-language system (in which Latin played an im- 
portant role) until 1820. During the 1820s, the Polish-medium 
University of Wilno (Vilnius) was Russia’s largest university, 
meaning that at that time about half of the Tsar's subjects with 
tertiary education graduated from this university. Another 
quarter obtained their higher education at the German- 
medium University of Dorpat (today’s Tartu in Estonia) in 
Livland (Lifliand) province (also known as Livonia). Similarly, 
western Russias post- KEN educational system ensured that 
half of the empire’s people with a knowledge of reading and 
writing were literate in Polish. In addition, the former Polish- 
Lithuanian nobles and their descendants accounted for two- 
thirds of all Russia’s nobility. From the Tsar’s perspective there 
was no Poland, so the burgeoning Einzelsprache of Polish 
could be safely adopted for the sake of developing the multilin- 
gual and polyethnic Russian Empire. 

A similar line of thinking prevailed in Prussia, which was 
made into a Slavic-Germanic country with the acquisition 
of so much of former Poland-Lithuania’s territory, including 
the Commonwealth’s capital of Warsaw. A bilingual Polish- 
German educational system was developed for Prussia’s par- 
tition zone of former Poland-Lithuania. In 1800 this system 
was completed with an academy-like Towarzystwo Przyjaciól 
Nauk/Gesellschaft der Freunde der Wissenschaften (Society 
of Friends of Learning). The fully bilingual philologist of 
Swedish origin, Samuel Linde, was a leading member of this 
Society and an important official in this bilingual educational 
system. He compiled an authoritative six-volume dictionary of 
Polish (Stownik jezyka polskiego) that was published in Warsaw 
between 1807 and 1814, when this city served as the capital of 
the Napoleonic protectorate of the Duchy of Warsaw (1807- 
1815). Thanks to this lexicographic achievement, Polish fi- 
nally became a fully-fledged Einzelsprache. At the Congress 
of Vienna, Russia took over most of this Duchy and made it 
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into an autonomous (Congress) Kingdom of Poland. In this 
Kingdom’s French-language Constitution granted by the Tsar, 
for the first time ever in history, Polish was explicitly made 
into an official language of a territory (Articles 28 and 33) bya 
legal act. The Society of Friends of Learning and the aforemen- 
tioned University of Wilno were dissolved in the wake of the 
failed Polish-Lithuanian nobility's uprising against the Tsar in 
1830-1831. Russian replaced Polish in the function of the of 
ficial language and medium of education across Russia's par- 
tition zone, and was made into the leading official language, 
alongside Polish, in the Congress Kingdom. 

The modernizing (Westernizing) reforms in the Russian 
Empire copied the extensive use of Latin as the leading language 
of scholarship and education. This led to a distancing ofthe state 
from the Orthodox Church, which traditionally saw the Latin 
(“Polish”) letters as a “devil's alphabet." For many Muscovian/ 
Russian literati Poland-Lithuania’s Polish and Cyrillic-based 
Ruthenian offered a convenient bridge to Latin and the world 
of western learning. Not surprisingly, when Russia first acad- 
emy was established at St Petersburg in 1724 it adopted the 
Latin name of Academia Scientiarum Petropolitana, which 
was retained until the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917. The acad- 
emy's official language was Latin (and at times German) until 
1773, then replaced with French, and after the Napoleonic 
wars, gradually with Russian, though German continued to be 
also used until the late nineteenth century. In 1785, the philo- 
logical segment of the St Petersburg Academy of Sciences was 
shaped into an Académie impériale de Russie. Before it was col- 
lapsed back into the original academy in 1841, in emulation of 
the Académie frangaise, the Académie impériale de Russie was 
required to produce a dictionary of the Russian Empire's lan- 
guage. The first edition of this academic dictionary (Caosap» 
Axa,emin Pocciitckoit Slovar’ Akademii Rossiiskoi) was pub- 
lished in six volumes between 1789 and 1794. In the introduc- 
tion several different names were employed for referring to this 
then coalescing Einzelsprache. 

In 1755 the Russian polymath Mikhail Lomonosov was 
tasked with establishing the University of Moscow, which— 
from the perspective of the present-day borders—is Russia’s 
oldest institution of tertiary education. Quite uniquely at that 
time, Lomonosov proposed to make the empire’s Slavic vernac- 
ular into this university’s leading medium of education. He had 
gleaned this idea that secular learning and scholarship were 
possible in other languages than Latin in the late 1730s during 
his studies at the University of Marburg in the Landgraviate 
of Hesse-Kassel, in the Holy Roman Empire. Some Marburg 
professors had delivered seminars and lectures in vernacu- 
lar German instead of the still dominant Latin. The problem 
was that Russian had not been yet made into an Einzelsprache 
as understood in Western and Central Europe. To this end, 
Lomonosov wrote a grammar of Muscovian (or the Slavic ver- 
nacular of Moscow) in this vernacular, as an Einzelsprache-in- 
the-making, which was published in 1755. He composed his 
work in discussion with and against the Polish-Lithuanian 
scholar and Orthodox Archbishop Meletius Smotrytsky's 
highly influential grammar of (Church) Slavonic. Smotrytsky 
had written this grammar (1619) in order to provide the Polish- 


Lithuanian Commonwealth's Uniate and Orthodox faith- 
ful with a western-style description of Slavonic and in order 
to stop the rising popularity of Polish and Ruthenian. During 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Smotrytsky's gram- 
mar was republished many times in Poland-Lithuania and 
Muscovy, decisively contributing to the codification of the 
Russian (Muscovian) recension of (Church) Slavonic. 

Two years after the publication of his grammar of Russian 
(Rossiiskii), Lomonosov proposed in 1757 that a Russian lan- 
guage should be composed of “three styles" (urruae sbrile). 
The “high style,” or basically (Church) Slavonic, was to be em- 
ployed for official and celebratory ends, or the literary genres 
of tragedy and ode. On the other hand, he urged writers to 
employ the “middle style" (that is, Slaveno-Russian)—charac- 
terized by a mixture of Slavonic and the Muscovian vernac- 
ular—for composing elegies, dramas, satires, and stories. In 
turn, Lomonosov proposed to see the vernacular of Muscovian 
as a "low style," which would be appropriate for writing com- 
edies, letters, songs, or fables. This was a rare moment of very 
conscious language engineering. Lomonosov developed a tool- 
kit with which Russias Slavophone Orthodox elite—when 
not busy reading and conversing in French, Polish, German, 
or Latin, or praying in (Church) Slavonic—tinkered and in- 
creasingly sided with the middle style. Subsequently, the shock 
of Napoleon's 1812 invasion of Russia weaned the Empire's 
Orthodox nobility off French, opening a space for a wider em- 
ployment of Russian in state offices and publishing. This space 
widened even more during the 1830s when Polish was removed 
from official use across Russia's western provinces (that is, the 
empires partition zone of Poland-Lithuania) At the same 
time, the Russian name of the Russian language was changed 
from Rossiiskii to today's Russkii. Symbolically, the writings of 
Alexander Pushkin, who flourished as a poet at the turn of the 
1830s, are seen as the turning point when finally, Lomonosov's 
middle style was firmly equated with the Russian language as 
it is understood today. In reality, however, it was a gradual pro- 
cess that was also facilitated by the second edition of the aca- 
demic dictionary (1806—1822) and the 1847 publication of the 
authoritative four-volume dictionary of Church Slavonic and 
Russian (CaoBapb WepKOBHOCAaBAHCKaro H pyccKaro A3bIKa 
Slovar tserkovnoslavianskago i russkago iazyka), which decided 
which Slavonic words also belonged to Russian, and which did 
not, thus drawing a clear line of separation between these two 
languages. Ironically, until the Bolshevik Revolution Russian 
was “modernized” (Westernized) through calquing (that is, 
translating literally and otherwise closely adopting) French 
terms and expressions. The fourth edition of Le Dictionnaire 
de l'Académie francaise was translated into Russian and made 
into a normative French-Russian dictionary (1773-1786), fol- 
lowed by the translation of the Slovar’ Akademii Rossiiskoi into 
French, which spawned an equally normative French-Russian 
dictionary (1799-1802). 

Yet ifan Einzelsprache was really to become the everyday lan- 
guage of a polity’s entire population, all the country’s children 
would have to attend school to acquire, first, the Einzelsprache 
itself, and subsequently other knowledge through its medium as 
the language of instruction. The concept of compulsory elemen- 
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tary education for all the inhabitants in a realm budded in the 
western Holy Roman Empire at the turn of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The first large country that dared to implement this norm 
was Prussia in 1717, followed by the Habsburg hereditary lands 
within the Holy Roman Empire in 1774, and the Habsburg’s 
Kingdom of Hungary in 1775. At that time this ideal of full lit 
eracy turned out to be impossible to actualize, usually due to 
insufficient financing and a lack of teaching staff. Furthermore, 
most of the peasantry were serfs, whose labor was required in 
their lord’s fields, including peasant children. Eventually, full 
literacy was achieved in the German Empire and the “Austrian 
half” of Austria-Hungary only in the 1870s. In other parts of 
Central Europe—apart from Russias Protestant Baltic prov- 
inces of Estland, Livland (Livonia) and Courland—the ideal of 
full literacy became an accepted norm only in the interwar pe- 
riod, and its implementation was achieved as late as the second 
half of the twentieth century. 

Like in Poland-Lithuania, the 1774 and 1775 educational 
reforms in the Habsburg hereditary lands were a reply to the 
dissolution of the Society of Jesus. There was no one else but 
the state to take over the Jesuit educational system. Soon it was 
decided that retaining Latin was an obstacle to popular ed- 
ucation, so in 1784 this language was replaced with German 
as the medium of instruction and administration across the 
Habsburg hereditary lands within the Holy Roman Empire, 
and two years later, in 1786 in the Kingdom of Hungary. 
Grassroots noble backlash against this reform slowed the im- 
plementation of this measure in the former case, and succeeded 
at reverting it in the latter, when in 1790 Latin was reinstated 
in Hungary. The use of German in an official capacity was ex- 
tended to the Habsburg’s partition zone of Poland-Lithuania, 
crowned with the replacement of Polish with German as the 
medium of instruction at the University of Cracow in 1805. 
Four years later, in 1809, Polish was reinstated at this uni- 
versity when Cracow found itself within the boundaries of 
the Duchy of Warsaw. In 1815 the Congress of Vienna made 
Cracow and its vicinity into a Free City of Cracow with Polish 
as its official language. This de facto Austrian protectorate sur- 
vived until 1846 when the Austrian Empire annexed it, mean- 
ing that Polish was again replaced with German. Meanwhile, 
in the Hungarian lands of the Austrian Empire, Hungarian 
superseded Latin in 1843, though in Croatia and Slavonia the 
process was not completed until 1847. 

The persistence of Latin in the Kingdom of Hungary was 
partly due to the fact that Hungarian had not been devel- 
oped into a full-fledged Einzelsprache in its own right by the 
mid-nineteenth century. A Magyar Tudományos Akadémia 
(Hungarian Academy of Sciences, MTA) was founded in 1825 
in Pozsony (today’s Slovak capital of Bratislava). But in reality, 
it was inactive until 1830. In 1827 the MTA relocated to Buda, 
where the Hungarian capital had been moved from Pozsony 
(or Prefsburg in German) in 1784. The work on an academic 
dictionary of Hungarian commenced in the mid-18 40s, but al- 
most immediately was stopped in tracks by the 1848 revolu- 
tions, which in Hungary culminated in an anti-Habsburg re- 
bellion, known in Hungarian historiography as the Hungarian 
War of Independence. Finally, the six-volume A magyar nyelv 
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szótára (Dictionary of the Hungarian Language) came off the 
press between 1862 and 1874. Tellingly, it was a joint work, 
commenced by the Benedictine monk and philologist Gergely 
(Istvan) Czuczor and completed by the jurist and linguist Janos 
Fogarasi. The former compiler’s ecclesiastical background was 
an echo of the Jesuits’ Latin-language educational system. 

The ideology of ethnolinguistic nationalism, as formulated 
in 1812 during the Napoleonic wars, had become one of central 
Europe’s leading political forces by the mid-nineteenth century. 
An important dimension of this process was the growing iden- 
tification of Fraktur (or the Gothic type) with Germanness, 
which led to the replacement of this type with Antiqua for writ- 
ing and printing the Protestant Einzelsprachen of Scandinavia 
and the Baltic littoral. Following the decline of the Hanseatic 
League in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Luther's 
(High) German replaced this League’s Low German as the 
preferred written language along the southern North Sea and 
Baltic littorals. When no power center chose to be associated 
with a budding Einzelsprache, the Bible was not translated 
into it, no academy was founded to support it, and no authori- 
tative dictionary of it was produced. As a result, such a nascent 
language faded into obscurity. Obscurity in this case means 
the restriction of a language to predominantly oral usage, with 
little and dramatically decreasing employment in writing. The 
concept of Einzelsprache entails that no “proper” language can 
be recognized as such unless it is extensively employed for offi- 
cial written purposes and publishing. 

A similar fate befell Lingua Franca on the Mediterranean 
shores as it was gradually replaced with Tuscan and French in 
its role of the dominant medium of mutual, and increasingly 
written, communication between sailors from the Ottoman 
Empire and Christian Europe. The “question of language,” 
or of the relations between Latin and the vernaculars within 
the West Romance dialect continuum, displayed similar dy- 
namics to the relations between (Church) Slavonic and the 
Orthodox Slavophone Einzelsprachen. It was a game of de- 
grees of separation with no clear-cut borders established any 
time soon. Venice's maritime empire in the Adriatic and east- 
ern Mediterranean made Venetian into the main lingua franca 
in these areas, however, the Republic’s elite preferred to read 
and write in Tuscan. In the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, in- 
cluded in 1442 among the lands ruled by the King of Aragon 
(today in north-eastern Spain), official Latin was replaced with 
local Romance vernaculars, namely Neapolitan and Sicilian, 
though these were highly Latinized. Latin was both these bud- 
ding Einzelsprachen’s “high style." But the growing fame and 
prestige of Tuscan (Italian) meant that since the turn ofthe six- 
teenth century Neapolitan and Sicilian literati chose to write 
in this northern language or stuck to Latin. An Accademia 
Pontaniana, founded at Naples in 1443, did not support a proj- 
ect of an authoritative dictionary of Neapolitan. The academy 
patronized poets and singers who used Neapolitan, but schol- 
arly or any other "serious" work was written either in Latin 
or Tuscan. Meanwhile, the growing prestige of the Imperial 
Einzelsprache of Castilian (Spanish) brushed off onto Spain's 
Mediterranean possessions, including these two kingdoms 
of Naples and Sicily. After 1535 it became popular to refer to 
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Castilian as "Spanish," courtesy of Juan de Valdés's influen- 
tial treatise Didlogo de la lengua published in Naples in 1535. 
(Ihen Naples was Christian Europe's second largest city after 
Paris.) Seven years later, in 1542, the Spanish Viceroy closed 
the Accademia Pontaniana for the sake of propagating the offi- 
cial use of Spanish in place of Latin and Tuscan. Following the 
War of Spanish Succession (1701-1714) Spain was centralized, 
meaning the liquidation of local territorial autonomies, espe- 
cially in the lands of Aragon, between 1707 and 1716. The legal 
documents instituting this new order are known collectively 
as the Decretos de Nueva Planta and made Spanish (Castilian) 
the sole official language of the Kingdom of Spain. This de- 
cision was given a sound scholarly underpinning when a Real 
Academia Española (Royal Spanish Academy) was founded 
in Madrid in 1713. This Academia published a six-volume au- 
thoritative (academic) dictionary of Spanish Diccionario de 
Autoridades between 1726 and 1739. 

The early modern period in Western and Central Europe saw 
a generalized drive to build secular (vernacular) Einzelsprachen 
through authoritative grammars and dictionaries, produced by 
official academies, in turn founded by the state or monarch. 
State power was increasingly coupled with an Einzelsprache to 
the exclusion of any others that did not enjoy such state sup- 
port. The authorized translation of the Bible into a coalescing 
Einzelsprache and its widespread use in administration, pub- 
lishing, and education were required to complete this process 
of linguistic engineering. However, in the Ottoman Empire 
at the acme of its political and military power during the sev- 
enteenth century, it was not deemed advisable to follow the 
ways of the “Franks,” as Christian Western Europeans had 
been collectively dubbed in the Middle East since the crusades. 
The Arabic of the Quran was sufficient to support the ideal 
of writing correctly in this language, while the corpus of Sufi 
writings and court poetry played the same role for maintain- 
ing the standard of Persian. On the other hand, in the case of 
Osmanlica the correct usage based on the well-established tra- 
ditions of the written employment of this Einzelsprache in the 
imperial administration. However, the Sultan’s court was de 
facto the final arbiter in this regard. How courtiers and court 
scribes tended to write in Osmanlica set the changing stan- 
dards of this language’s proper usage. 

However, both Western and Ottoman attitudes to written 
language met and intensively interacted in the Ottomans’ au- 
tonomous Transylvania, Walachia, and Moldavia. The use of 
Latin letters for writing Walachian (Romanian) in Transylvania 
and the imposition of Roman (Greek) with its specific alpha- 
bet as the official language in the Danubian Principalities of 
Walachia and Moldavia amply demonstrated that languages 
were not inherently (or by any divine will) wed to the script of 
a “holy tongue.” These examples, even more so than in Western 
Europe, prepared the ground for conscious linguistic engineer- 
ing during the nineteenth century when ethnolinguistic na- 
tionalism swept across Central Europe. Similar processes un- 
folded in the Habsburgs’ Military Borderland located in this 
areas of historic Hungary that faced the Ottoman Empire, 
that is, in today’s western and northern Croatia and northern 
Serbia. To ensure the loyalty of the crucial Borderland’s inhab- 


itants to the Habsburg monarch, serfdom was abolished, and 
peasants were allowed to follow their religion of choice, in- 
cluding Orthodox Christianity. The Latin and Orthodox al- 
phabets were used side by side. Fraktur was employed for writ- 
ing and printing in German, while Antiqua for Croatian and 
Hungarian. With time, Church Cyrillic was also joined by 
Russias Grazhdanka across the Military Borderland, when 
Orthodox authors began to write more secular books. The 
Franciscan Joakim Stulli (Joakim Stuli¢) from the Republic 
of Ragusa (Dubrovnik) compiled a six-volume Latin-Italian- 
Illyrian (Croatian) dictionary, Lexicon latino—italico-Illyricum/ 
Rjecsoslóxje slovinsko-italiansko-latinsko /Vocabolario italiano- 
illirico-latino, which was published in 1801-1810 in Buda and 
Ragusa (Dubrovnik). Vuk Karadzié’s 1818 Serbian-German- 
Latin dictionary (Cpnexu pjeuuux ucmoakoean meuauxuM U 
Aamuncku pujeuna Srpski rječnik istolkovan njemačkim i lat- 
inskim rijecma/Serbisch-Deutsch-Lateinishes Wörterbuch) pub- 
lished in Vienna, introduced the idea that it would be possi- 
ble to replace Church Slavonic with vernacular Serbian also for 
written purposes. However, (Church) Slavonic and Slaveno- 
Serbian (a mixture of the Russian recension of Slavonic with 
Serbian vernacular, quite similar to Lomonosov's “middle 
style”) remained the official language of Serbia until the 1860s. 

Across the frontier in Ottoman Bosnia, the scriptural unity 
of the Islamic world allowed for the rise of Slavophone ver- 
nacular literacy in Arabic letters to which the codifiers of to- 
day’s Bosnian language often refer to. In the Rum (Roman, 
that is, Orthodox) Millet the New Testament Greek lan- 
guage removed almost two millennia from Demotic (vernac- 
ular Greek) remained official, then also in the nation-state of 
Greece, and for that matter until 1976. This diglossia (or the 
use of different languages, or divergent forms of a language 
in different spheres of life) between the standard Arabic of 
the Quran and the vernacular Arabics (“dialects”) contin- 
ues to this day. Jews, whether they resided in the Ottoman 
Empire or elsewhere across Central Europe, stuck to their 
“holy tongue” of (Biblical) Hebrew. This explains why Yiddish 
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used to be disparagingly referred to as a “jargon” by many Jews 
themselves until the mid-twentieth century, while numerous 
Sephardim of the Ottoman Empire abandoned their Spanyol 
in favor of French during the nineteenth century. Interestingly, 
Armenians were more ready to follow the Western model 
of building Einzelsprachen, mainly thanks to the Catholic 
Armenian foundation of San Lazzaro degli Armeni (Untpp 
Awgun Surb Ghazar) in Venice, as established by Mkhitar 
Sebastatsi (see Map 8). In 1749 and 1769 he and his pupils 
published the two volumes of an extensive dictionary of the 
Grabar (Classical Armenian), which in some parts was paired 
with Ashkharabar (New Armenian). Tellingly Ashkharabar 
(Uzhuwnphwpwn Asxarhabar) literally means “secular, non-ec- 
clesiastical language,” while Grabar (Qnwpwn Grabar) means 
“literary, written language.” The former name encapsulates the 
Western concept of Einzelsprache as a secular language, decou- 
pled from a Church, “holy book,” or religion. A full century 
after the completion of Sebastatsi’s dictionary, in 1869, also in 
Vienna, a large Ashkharabar-Grabar dictionary came off the 
press. Its enlarged second edition appeared in 1910. Thus, the 
boundary and continuities between these two were firmly es- 
tablished. This foundation was the first Armenian “acad- 
emy of sciences,” (self )tasked with the construction and stan- 
dardization of a modern Armenian language, like Tuscany’s 
Accademia della Crusca or the Académie frangaise. 

Quite symbolically, the repeated reinforced separation of 
a “holy tongue” and a secular Einzelsprache also marked the 
boundary between the politics of early modernity dominated 
by religion and the modern age of ethnolinguistic national- 
isms. The Western and Central European story of building 
Einzelsprachen was closely intertwined with secularizing and 
popularizing the use of writing and publishing, with an eye to 
deploying it for statehood building, legitimization, and main- 
tenance. It was a messy process of moving from the norm of the 
divine right to rule to that of cuius regio, eius religio, and then 
to the modern national norm of cuius regio, eius lingua (whose 
realm, his language). 
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Ethnic Cleansing in Central Europe 


Before the Balkan Wars 


Ir IS OFTEN REMARKED THAT THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
was a "dark century" of European history, blighted by total 
war, authoritarianisms, totalitarianisms, genocide and eth- 
nic cleansing. A nuancing caveat comes in the form of the re- 
cently developed notion of “Bloodlands” for the large swath 
of Central Europe where both Hitler's and Stalin's murderous 
regimes subsequently expelled and killed on a mass scale eth- 
nic non-Germans and ethnic non-Russians during World War 
Two. Hence, the popular tendency is to identify ethnic cleans- 
ing and genocide with this war and its immediate aftermath. 
Although the former phenomenon typically evokes the brutal 
images of the wars of Yugoslav succession in the 1990s. This as- 
sociation is deepened by the fact that the term "ethnic cleans- 
ing" isa translation from Serbo-Croatian that entered the inter- 
national vocabulary of international relations and international 
law only in the mid-1990s. Similarly, the term "genocide" is a 
neologism, coined in 1943 by the Polish Jewish jurist, Raphael 
(Rafal) Lemkin, before it became part of international law in 
1948 when the United Nations adopted the Convention on the 
Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide. 
However, the phenomena denoted by both terms did take 
place much earlier. Instances of genocide from the past used 
to be referred to as “massacres,” “atrocities,” or “crimes against 
humanity,” while those of ethnic cleansing as “exoduses,” “ex- 
pulsions" or “population transfers.” These terms were applied 
rather vaguely, and in the eyes of public opinion, “massacres” 
were often equated with “normal” war killings, and expulsions 
with the “typical” phenomenon of refugees when civilians flee 
war zones, or even with emigration. The steep rise in the de- 
gree of extermination, as characteristic of genocide, was lost 
in this terminological vagueness, alongside the fact that eth- 
nic cleansers aim at removing a specific “type” of population 
from one state to another in their entirety. Before these two re- 
spective terms were coined, defined, and adopted by interna- 
tional law, there was no clear awareness that genocide and eth- 
nic cleansing are instruments of demographic engineering and 
warfare. It appeared that no ruler, politician, general, or other 
decision-maker could be “so vile” to consider such an “evil” 
act. What is more, the confusion deepened between the end of 
the Great War and the mid-1990s, when the legal term “pop- 
ulation transfer” was widely seen as an instrument for ensur- 
ing the observance of human rights and for furthering peace 
and stability. Politicians and public opinion both considered 
forced expulsions of thousands, or even millions, against their 


will as legal, if this helped bring about a desired form of ho- 


mogeneity (usually, religious, linguistic, or both) in a given na- 
tion-state. As such the instrument of population transfer was 
then enshrined in numerous treaties contracted under interna- 
tional law and enforced accordingly. The belief was then rife 
that when the populations of all Central Europe’s nation-states 
were made ethnically (that is, linguistically or religiously) ho- 
mogenous, stable peace and prosperity would be ensured across 
the continent. “Un-mixing” of populations followed swiftly, 
wreaking havoc on a continental scale. 

Ethnic cleansing and genocide have taken place in Central 
Europe time and again since the early modern period, as in- 
dicated by the religiously motivated expulsions of Catholics, 
Jews, Muslims, Protestants or Orthodox Christians in the 
fourteenth-eighteenth centuries, alongside the examples of 
the near-genocidal military conflicts of the Thirty Years’ War, 
the 1654-1667 War between Poland-Lithuania and Muscovy 
(Thirteen Years’ War), or the Great Northern War. These 
forms of drastic demographic engineering became possible 
with the rise of the modern state characterized by ubiquitous 
bureaucracy, relative literacy (almost invariably full among the 
ruling elite), and centralized government. This triad was un- 
derwritten by a variety of methods and technological means to 
register and control the state's inhabitants, identify “unwanted 
groups," and deploy military rapidly across the polity's entire 
territory, also for the sake of removing or exterminating se- 
lected “unwanted populations.” From the sociological perspec- 
tive, both ethnic cleansing and genocide are an exercise in the 
targeted waging of the state’s “legal monopoly of violence.” 

Because the concept of Central Europe as adopted for this 
atlas encompasses the vertical mid-section of Europe from 
Scandinavia to the Balkans, the Great War is not a good cesura, 
either for the end of the so-called “long nineteenth century,” or 
for the commencement of the “short twentieth century” of to- 
talitarianisms. The two Balkan Wars (1912-1914) engulfed the 
southern half of the region two years before the formal out- 
break of World War One, while the latter conflict continued 
there and in much of Central and Eastern Europe until 1923, 
though this late leg of the generalized warfare is usually known 
under the separate monikers of the Russian Civil War and the 
Turkish War of Independence (also known as the Asia Minor 
Catastrophe in Greek historiography). Hence, the “Long Great 
War" lasted across vast swaths of Central Europe for over one 
decade, from 1912 to 1923. 

Map 11 begins the atlas’s series of maps devoted to ethnic 
cleansing and genocide during the “bloody twentieth century.” 
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This introduction takes a glance at selected examples of such 
phenomena from the eighteenth century until the early twen- 
tieth century (or in other words, through the *long nineteenth 
century") During this period religion was predominantly 
used to identify unwanted populations for expulsion or exter- 
mination. In the wake of the religious wars of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries in Western and Central Europe, the 
principle of cuius regio, eius religio (whose realm, his religion) 
underwrote the new norm of religious (denominational) ho- 
mogeneity within the boundaries of a single polity. This norm 
was alien to the Ottoman Empire, where monotheists of dif- 
ferent creeds were organized into non-territorial autonomies, 
known as millets. However, Austrian (Habsburg), Russian 
and Western European incursions that facilitated the rise of 
the Christian nation-states in the Balkans at the expense of the 
Ottomans, also introduced this norm of confessional homoge- 
neity to this Empire-cum-Caliphate. 

The first early modern wave of religiously-motivated in- 
stances of ethnic cleansing (expulsions) was connected to 
the "rounding up" of the religious wars after the end of the 
Thirty Years’ War in 1648. People of the “wrong religion" (de- 
nomination) either had to convert to the state's religion (de- 
nomination), or leave. One of the best-known examples of 
this kind is the expulsion-cum-forced emigration of about 
150,000 Protestants from the Habsburgs’ Bohemia to Prussia 
and other Protestant polities in the north of the Holy Roman 
Empire, between the 1620s and 1650s. Later, in the wake of 
the wars between Prussia and the Habsburgs, between 1713 
and 1756, about o.9 million Protestants left the Habsburg 
lands for Prussia and other Protestant polities. Ihe process 
lasted through the eighteenth century, when the principle of 
religious tolerance became more widespread, as exemplified 
by Emperor Joseph II’s 1782 Edict of Tolerance issued for the 
Habsburg hereditary lands. The Habsburgs’ reconquest of the 
lands of the Kingdom of Hungary resulted in the fluctuation 
of the frontier between their lands and the Ottoman Empire. 
The Catholic, Protestant and Orthodox populations caught 
in the middle of this prolonged struggle switched sides trying 
to predict who might be the winner of a given conflict. The 
Ottomans often saw this pragmatic survival attitude as dis- 
loyalty of their Christian subjects. Similarly, Habsburg forces 
considered as “renegades” those Christian subjects of the 
Sultan who chose to remain loyal to the Ottomans. Reprisals 
multiplied; vast areas were depopulated. Considerable groups 
of Christians felt compelled to leave the Ottoman Empire for 
the Habsburg lands or the Russian Empire, while Muslims 
(often alongside Jews) left the territories lost to Christian 
powers for the shrinking Ottoman Empire. 

Muscovy’s westward expansion at the expense of Poland- 
Lithuania and other independent Rus’ principalities was driven 
by the desire to “gather all the lands of Rus” in a single polity. 
On the other hand, Muscovy’s southward and eastward expan- 
sion was driven by the undeclared program of “gathering the 
lands of the Golden Horde.” This program was explicitly un- 
derwritten by the myth of Moscow as the “third and last Rome” 
of the Orthodox world. When Peter the Great overhauled 
Muscovy into a Russian Empire in 1721 in the wake of his vic- 
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tory in the Great Northern War, the seizure of Constantinople 
(Istanbul), or the “second Rome,” became the ultimate goal of 
Russia's southward expansion. Between the 1770s and 1870s, 
in a series of devastating wars on the Ottoman Empire and its 
vassals, Russia annexed the entire northern littoral of the Black 
Sea from the mouth of the Danube in the west to the Caucasus 
in the east. The area's population was overwhelmingly Muslim 
and predominantly Turkic-speaking. In most cases they were 
expelled or even exterminated, which was the fate of the 
Caucasian-speaking Circassians and of many Crimean Tatars 
in 1864. After this year almost no Circassians were left in 
Circassia (or today’s Krasnodar Krai in Russia). In the wake of 
the Russian conquests, Muslim survivors and refugees left on 
foot or by ship across the Black Sea for the Ottoman Empire. 
Ironically, a plurality settled in Rumelia, or the Ottoman 
Balkans, from where they were again expelled or had to flee, 
alongside the local Muslim populations, following further 
Russo-Ottoman wars and the founding of the Christian na- 
tion-states of Montenegro, Serbia, Greece, Romania and 
Bulgaria between the turn of the nineteenth century and 1878. 
The sole Balkan nation-state from which Muslims were not ex- 
pelled or felt compelled to emigrate was Albania founded in 
1912. Unlike the other Balkan national polities founded on 
the ethnonational principle, Albania was established on the 
basis of the ethnolinguistic principle, that is, as a nation-state 
for all Albanian speakers, irrespective of their religion. It was 
the only pragmatic solution for preventing the partition of 
the Albanian-speaking territories between Bulgaria, Greece, 
Montenegro and Serbia, and for enabling Albanian-speaking 
Catholics, Muslims and Orthodox Christians to cooperate 
within a single polity in line with the Ottoman tradition of 
confessional tolerance. 

Some commentators on genocide and ethnic cleansing in 
the course of the wars of Yugoslav succession during the 1990s 
see the origin of these phenomena in the Balkans in the 1702 
extermination of “Turks” (that is, Muslims) in the de facto in- 
dependent Montenegro. However, there is no document con- 
firming that this extermination ever took place. It was the 
Vladika (Prince-Bishop) of Montenegro, Petar II Petrović- 
Njegoš, who seems to have invented this event in his verse epic 
The Mountain Wreath (1847). Rather than being a commen- 
tary on the events at the turn of the eighteenth century, this 
epic poem expresses the attitudes of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury which saw the extermination of populations of *wrong re- 
ligion,” as legitimate, as long as it was non-Christians perishing 
at the hands of Christians. The mass expulsions and massa- 
cres of Muslims during the Greek Uprising (or Greek War 
of Independence) and in the territories seized by Russia from 
the Ottomans, culminating in the 1864 Circassian Genocide, 
hardly raised an eyebrow in European (Christian, Western) 
public opinion. However, increasingly more brutal Ottoman 
reprisals in kind were often exaggerated and dubbed as “atroci- 
ties.” It was seen as “the proof” of “immeasurable sufferings” of 
Christians under the half a millennium-long “Turkish yoke.” 

The rise of the ethnolinguistically defined nation-states 
of Italy (1861) and Germany (1871) as main European pow- 
ers posed ethnolinguistic nationalism as a new desired norm 


of statehood creation, legitimization, and maintenance across 
Central Europe. Similarly, reprisals in the wake of the failed 
anti-Russian uprising of the Polish-Lithuanian nobility (1863— 
1864) were centered around the policy of replacing Polish with 
Russianas the official language in Russia's (Congress) Kingdom 
of Poland. In the 1880s this policy of enforcing Russian as the 
sole official language was extended across the entire European 
section of the Russian Empire. The early modern principle of 
cuius regio, eius religio was replaced with a new one of cuius regio, 
eius lingua (whose realm, his language). Due to European in- 
cursions and “modernizing reforms" that emulated European- 
style governance, elements of this new principle were also ad- 
opted in the Ottoman Empire. For instance, the confessional 
unity of the Rum (Orthodox Christian) Millet was split in 
1870, when the Sultan founded a Bulgar (Bulgarian) Millet for 
Slavophone Orthodox populations. On top of that, although 
traditionally millets (or ethnoconfessional autonomies) were 
non-territorial in their character, the Bulgar Millet was en- 
dowed with a defined territory in the form of a Bulgarian 
Exarchate, founded in 1872. In this way the model of ethnolin- 
guistic nation-state entered the Ottoman Empire in the guise 
of the traditional institution of millet. 

That is why the 1894-1896 genocide (“massacres”) of 
Armenians in Anatolia is typically interpreted in national 
(that is, ethnolinguistic) terms, though the targeted popula- 
tions were identified mot through their language of everyday 
communication, but by the fact that they were the faithful of 
the Monophysitic Armenian Apostolic Church. Armenian- 
speaking Muslims were not touched by these killings, while 
Turkic-speaking Monophysites were. Likewise, nowadays, ear- 
lier expulsions and exterminations tend to be reinterpreted in 
national (ethnolinguistic) terms. After the failed war (1795) 
and uprisings (1830-1831 and 1863-1864) against Russia, 
the Russian authorities exiled tens of thousands of Polish- 
Lithuanian nobles to Siberia. However, in Polish history text- 
books these exiles are portrayed as “Poles,” that is, members of 
the Polish nation defined as (Catholic) speakers of the Polish 
language. The first clear-cut instances of expulsion driven by 
ethnolinguistic nationalism in Central Europe are perhaps 
that connected to the creation of Germany as an ethnolinguis- 
tic nation-state. Shortly prior to and in the wake of the Franco- 
Prussian War (1870—1871), 40,000 ethnic German-speakers 
(mostly Prussian subjects) left France for Prussia, while after 
the Prussian annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, over 100,000 
French (many bilingual) left the region for France (many re- 
settling in French Algeria, from where, a century later, their 
descendants had to flee, following the 1962 independence of 
Algeria). After the founding of the German Empire as a na- 
tion-state, several thousand Danes were expelled from the 
northernmost part of this country to Denmark in 1898-1899. 
Onthe plane ofconfession, both the expellees and the expellers 
shared the same religion of Lutheranism (Protestantism). An 
earlier example of the so-called 1885-1887 “Prussian expul- 
sions" (rugi pruskie), as known in Polish historiography, al- 
though portrayed as an ethnic cleansing of “Poles,” in reality 
was a mixed case of an expulsion that straddled the transi- 
tion from religion to language as the instrument of identify- 
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ing “unwanted populations." The Kingdom of Prussia, within 
the boundaries of the German Empire, decided to round up 
and deport from its territory subjects of the Russian Tsar and 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarch, who happened to be Poles 
(that is, Polish-speaking Catholics) and Jews (that is, Yiddish- 
speaking Judaists). From today's perspective of growing xeno- 
phobia (especially after 2015), this expulsion could be also seen 
as a deportation of “illegal immigrants." 

A possibility of accommodating religious and linguistic dif- 
ferences in a peaceful and constructive manner was shown by 
Austria-Hungary’s occupation of Bosnia (and Herzegovina) 
and Sanjak (Sandzak), which was imposed on both territo- 
ries in 1878. Apart from adding German to both regions’ ot 
ficial languages, the occupation authorities retained the use 
of Osmanlica (Ottoman Turkish), alongside Slavic written 
in Arabic letters (“Bosnian” or "Arebica") for Muslims, in 
the Latin alphabet ("Croatian") for Catholics and in Cyrillic 
(“Serbian”) for Orthodox Christians. The freedom of con- 
fession continued with Arabic as the liturgical language for 
Muslims, Latin for Catholics, Church Slavonic for Orthodox 
Christians, and Hebrew for Jews. The ownership of land and 
properties, as established under the former Ottoman law, was 
meticulously observed for the sake of preserving socio-eco- 
nomic stability. However, this was a lone experiment, which 
was not emulated. The obverse of it, in 1878, was the largely 
forgotten ethnic cleansing of over half a million (overwhelm- 
ingly Turkic-speaking) Muslims from the Bulgarian na- 
tion-state founded in the wake of the Russo-Ottoman War of 
1877-1878 (known as the Bulgarian War of Independence in 
Bulgarian historiography, and as the War of 1293 AH [After 
Hijra] in Ottoman and Turkish historiography). 

Today's focus on ethnic cleansing and genocide often leads 
to the neglect of other phenomena of generalized unfreedom, 
which might but did not have to be correlated with ethnicity 
defined in linguistic, religious, or other terms. The institution 
of serfdom, or unpaid labor obligation that peasantry was due 
to provide landowning noblemen and churchmen was gradu- 
ally liquidated in the Austrian Empire and across Prussia from 
the turn of the nineteenth century to 1849. In the Russian 
Empire, where serfdom was the mainstay of economy in the 
lands seized from the partitioned Poland-Lithuania, the dis- 
mantling of serfdom began only in the 1860s and was not com- 
plete until the Bolshevik Revolution in 1917. Interestingly, 
serfdom did not exist either in Scandinavia or the Ottoman 
Empire. However, tenant farmers and landless agricultural la- 
borers were, in numerous ways, excluded from participating 
in politics and the usual routes of social advancement in the 
former area until the 1870s, while arbitrary administration or 
scant administrative oversight in far-flung provinces allowed 
for unsanctioned serfdom-like oppression of peasantry in the 
Ottoman Empire. Furthermore, slavery was not outlawed in 
this empire until 1909. 

The question often arises whether there was any differ- 
ence between serfdom and slavery. At its worst, serfdom was 
quite similar to slavery, including posses hunting for fugitive 
serfs. The difference, however, was that a serf was not a chat- 


tel and could not be legally sold or bought. That said, noth- 
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ing stopped a noble landowner from selling a village of serfs 
to another nobleman. Obviously, the purchaser also acquired 
the serfs' duty to render unpaid labor. No serf was free to leave 
their village unless allowed by the land's noble owner. The case 
of the Danubian Principalities of Walachia and Moldavia is 
quite interesting regarding serfdom and slavery. In these au- 
tonomous (vassal) territories of the Ottoman Empire serfdom 
existed until the mid-eighteenth century. Ending this system 
triggered a wave of serf fugitives from Transylvania, another 
autonomous Ottoman territory, where serfdom was liquidated 
under the Habsburgs only a century later. The late phase of 
Walachian and Moldovan serfdom was particularly close to 
slavery, because rogue noble (boyar) landowners did sell and 
buy individual serfs as chattel. They turned a blind eye to the 
legal difference between serfdom and slavery, because apart 
from serfs, in these Danubian Principalities many nobles and 
churchmen also possessed slaves. The two systems of serfdom 
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and slavery existed there side by side, with a blurry boundary 
between them. But the latter was heavily ethnicized, because it 
was legal to enslave only the Indic-speaking Roma (“Gypsies”). 

The end of Roma slavery in Moldavia in 1855 and a year later 
in Walachia triggered a wave of Roma emigrants to Austria's 
Kingdom of Hungary and Russia's Black Sea provinces. Freed 
Roma feared that if they remained at home slavery could be 
reintroduced. Slavery was abolished in the Russian Empire in 
1723, but the majority of former slaves were turned into serfs, 
rather than freed. However, the Russian conquests at the ex- 
pense of the Ottoman Empire and other Islamic polities in the 
Caucasus and Central Asia constantly brought into the em- 
pire new territories where slavery was still practiced. Officially, 
slavery was abolished there during the 1860s and 1880s, but in 
many ways this institution persisted until 1917. Many of these 
slaves were Persians and some "Russians" (Slavophones) cap- 
tured in never-ending skirmishes with the Russian military. 


Dialect Continua in Central Europe, c 1910 


THE POLITICAL MAP OF CENTRAL EUROPE REMAINED 
relatively stable following the partition of Poland-Lithuania 
in the late eighteenth century, apart from the continuing ter- 
ritorial losses of the Ottoman Empire to the Habsburgs and 
the Russian Empire. The Napoleonic wars disturbed this po- 
litical order for a decade and a half at the very beginning of the 
nineteenth century. However, the Congress of Vienna (1815) 
largely recreated the region's political map as it had been be- 
fore. The biggest political change that stayed was the disappear- 
ance of the Holy Roman Empire. It dissolved in 1806, while 
the Habsburgs’ hereditary lands, in anticipation of such a de- 
velopment, had been made into an Austrian Empire in 1804. 
But European monarchs and diplomats assembled at Vienna 
in 1815 patched up the loss of this empire with a German 
Confederation. A more noticeable political change of a perma- 
nent character was that of Sweden’s loss of Finland to Russia, 
followed by Denmark-Norway’s loss of Norway to Sweden. 
The stirrings of nationalism, in emulation of the politi- 
cal and military success of revolutionary France made into 
a nation-state, were quite successfully suppressed in Central 
Europe after the Congress of Vienna. But the idea of eth- 
nolinguistic nationalism, as firmly formulated during the 
last leg of wars against the Napoleonic Empire (1812-1815), 
remained, and its popularity steadily spread across the re- 
gion split among the studiously non-national empires of the 
Habsburgs, Ottomans and Romanovs. The Hohenzollerns of 
the burgeoning Kingdom of Prussia also pledged to maintain 
this status quo. Worryingly, the German Confederation had 
the national adjective "German" in its name, but none of this 
Confederation's monarchs wished to act on behalf of German 
nationalism. They preferred to safeguard their monarchies. 
The 1848 revolutions (known collectively as the "Springtime 
of the Nations" in the region's teleologically-minded national 
historiographies; the term initially appeared in German- 
language publications as Volkerfrübling), which were mainly 
national in their character, rattled the Austrian Empire, 
Prussia, and the rest of the German Confederation, but did 
not spill over either to Russia or the Ottoman Empire. None 
of these national revolutions was successful in establishing 
an independent nation-state in accordance with the tenets of 
ethnolinguistic nationalism. The Hungarian-speaking coali- 
tion of nobles and burghers were the closest to achieve this 
goal during the Hungarian Revolution of 1848-1849 (also 
known as the Hungarian War of Independence in Hungarian 
national historiography). But Russian intervention squashed 


Hungary’s national revolutionaries and saved the unity of the 
Austrian Empire. 

The failure of the 1848 revolutions is well remembered to 
the neglect of the fact that as part and parcel of some of these 
revolutions, and on their own, peasantries rebelled on an un- 
precedented scale. In Central Europe, from the grassroots per- 
spective, these 1848 revolutions were more anti-serfdom in 
their character than national. Nationalism was of acute in- 
terest to the estates of nobles and burghers, alongside the un- 
deremployed intelligentsia (stemming mainly from these two 
groups), but zor to the peasants. However, at that time peasants 
added up to about 90 percent of the region’s population. The 
1840s potato blight and unseasonal weather deprived peasants 
of the usual volume of crop several years in a row, which did 
not stop noble landowners from extracting the same amount 
of agricultural produce or monetary payments due from “their” 
serfs. This led to widespread hunger, malnourishment, and epi- 
demics that killed hundreds of thousands. These developments 
triggered the Great Irish Famine, remembered and commem- 
orated because it was made into one of the founding myths of 
Irish nationalism. On the contrary, the continental famines 
are largely forgotten, because the peasants who suffered hunger 
and their descendants were fashioned into Central Europe’s 
nations which were largely shaped by nobles, burghers, and in- 
telligentsia. These national elites did not share with the peas- 
ant masses the memory of the 1840s famines and hunger. But 
in 1848, these unprecedented privations made serfs rebel across 
many areas of Central Europe. In the German Confederation 
they found a vocal advocate in the person of Hans Kudlich. 
In the Austrian Reichstag (Imperial Parliament) he drafted 
and ensured the passing of an act that abolished serfdom in 
the Austrian Empire. Most revolutionary measures were re- 
voked after the failure of the 1848 revolutions, apart from the 
abolishment of serfdom. This success earned Kudlich the nick- 
name Bauernbefreier (Liberator of Peasants) and the lasting 
hatred of the ruling estate of nobles. In 1917 he died as an im- 
poverished émigré in the United States. During the long six 
decades after 1848, he was never allowed to travel, even for a 
brief visit, to the Austrian Empire (Austria-Hungary), Prussia 
(German Empire) or elsewhere in the German Confederation. 

On the other hand, monarchs’ rapprochement with nation- 
alists was much swifter. The rise of ethnolinguistic nation-states 
(Montenegro, Serbia, Greece, Romania, or Bulgaria) in the 
Ottoman Balkans since the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was followed by the founding of the Kingdom of Italy and 
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the German Empire as nation-states in 1861 and 1871, respec- 
tively. The creation of the latter national polity was preceded 
by the Seven Weeks’ War (1866) between Prussia and the 
Austrian Empire, fought in order to decide which state was the 
actual hegemon in the German Confederation. Vienna's defeat 
opened the way for Prussia to overhaul the northern half of 
this Confederation into a German nation-state. However, the 
loss of legitimacy spelled by this defeat convinced the Austrian 
Emperor to introduce political concessions for ethnolinguis- 
tic nationalists. As a result, in 1867, the Austrian Empire was 
transformed into a Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary. The 
Kingdom of Hungary functioned as a largely autonomous 
Hungarian nation-state. Within this kingdom, in 1868, a sim- 
ilar national autonomy defined in ethnolinguistic terms was 
extended to the Croats in Croatia-Slavonia. In the "Austrian 
half" of the Dual Monarchy (often dubbed “Cisleithania,” but 
officially known as Die im Reichsrat vertretenen Kónigreiche 
und Länder, or “Kingdoms and Lands Represented in the 
Imperial Council") numerous crownlands (provinces) re- 
ceived ethnolinguistically defined autonomies, including the 
use of a variety of languages in administration and education. 
The main inscriptions on the Austro-Hungarian banknotes 
were in German and Hungarian, but also in Croatian, Czech, 
Italian, Polish, Romanian, Ruthenian (Ukrainian), Slovenian 
and Serbian. In 1907 full male suffrage was introduced in 
Cisleithania, which in turn fortified ethnolinguistically de- 
fined national parties, especially across the Austrian half of the 
Dual Monarchy. 

No concessions, especially of linguistic character, were given 
to nascent national movements in the Russian Empire, where 
in the European part 4// local languages were banned from ad- 
ministration and education, fully replaced with Russian after 
the 1880s. The only exception was the autonomous Grand 
Duchy of Finland, where official Swedish and Finnish were or- 
dered to be replaced with Russian in 1900, but this provision 
was breached, due to the widespread grassroots opposition. 
The 1905 Revolution in the wake of the empire's defeat at the 
hands of Japan cut short this stalemate. Full male suffrage was 
introduced, alongside the freedom to use local languages in 
publishing and education, while also in administration in the 
Grand Duchy of Finland. Like in Austria-Hungary, numerous 
ethnolinguistically defined national parties entered the Duma 
(Russian Parliament). Despite these democratizing changes, 
the confessionally defined Jewish Pale of Settlement, as estab- 
lished in the late eighteenth century, remained in place, limit- 
ing the spatial mobility of Jews to the former Polish-Lithuanian 
lands and the Black Sea littoral won from the Ottomans. 

The concession won for the use of previously banned or 
suppressed languages led to the resumption of publishing in 
Lithuanian and Latvian with the use of Latin letters (previ- 
ously banned), alongside White Russian (Belarusian) and 
Little Russian (Ukrainian). Earlier any publishing in these two 
latter languages was banned on the understanding that they 
were dialects of (Great) Russian. After 1905 the official clas- 
sification of Belarusian and Ukrainian did not change in the 
Russian Empire, but books and periodicals published in both 
languages firmly made them into recognizable and eventually 
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recognized Einzelsprachen (language in their own right). Like 
in Austria-Hungary, Ukrainian was written and printed in 
Cyrillic, however, Belarusian-language publications were pro- 
duced in “Polish” (Latin) letters for Uniates (Greek Catholics) 
and in “Russian letters” (Cyrillic) for Orthodox Christians. In 
Estland and northern Lifland (Livonia), from which today’s 
Estonia is composed, publishing in Estonian in Latin letters 
continued as in the past (because no ban on the Latin alphabet 
was ever introduced in the case of this language). In Bessarabia 
(today’s Moldova), the use of the Moldovan language was al- 
lowed, but in Cyrillic, though some pro-Romanian national- 
ists managed to publish a handful of brochures in Latin letters, 
and openly referred to this language as “Romanian.” The lib- 
eralization broadened the use of German and Polish in publi- 
cations. Although previously none of these two languages had 
been banned, the operation of German- and Polish-language 
publishers tended to be limited to certain provinces. 

Tellingly, the post-1905 relaxation in political, social, and 
cultural control across the Russian Empire resulted in the 
decision to hold, in 1908, an international conference on 
the Yiddish language in Czernowitz (today’s Chernivtsi in 
Ukraine), or the capital of the Austro-Hungarian Crownland 
of Bukovina. The region was located close to Russia, Romania, 
and the Kingdom of Hungary, or in the very midst of the 
Yiddish-speaking zone, allowing all the interested parties to 
participate. This conference decisively rejected the traditional 
Jewish and goyim (non-Jewish) perception of Yiddish as an un- 
worthy “jargon,” intimating that the terms “jargon” and “di- 
alect” mean “nothing more than a language that gets no re- 
spect” (Lippi-Green 2012: 47). It was high time that Jews and 
goyim alike started respecting Yiddish. The conference’s pro- 
ceedings paved the way for the standardization and unifica- 
tion of Yiddish and helped turn the Yiddish-speaking areas 
of Central Europe into Yiddishland, or the culturally and lin- 
guistically demarcated Jewish nation-state (Map 16). Crucial 
to achieving both ends was the founding of Yiddish YIVO 
(vxo»oorx rysp>vaxwion ry” Yidisher Visnshaftlekher Institut, 
meaning Yiddish Scientific Institute) in 1925 in Wilno (today, 
Vilnius, the capital of Lithuania). It was the first-ever national 
Jewish academy of sciences, which followed closely the re- 
search-cum-political program of building, standardizing, and 
endowing a language with respect, on the model of Florence’s 
Accademia della Crusca or the Académie française. This afore- 
mentioned “cultural polity” of Yiddishland did not appear on 
any maps, its representatives (writers, poets, journalists, or re- 
searchers) did not claim this geographical space for exclusive 
use as a Jewish state. Sharing territory, regions, towns, and 
streets with speakers of other languages and the faithful of 
other religions was fine with most Jews. It was a late flower- 
ing of the Central European tradition of non-territorial auton- 
omies. But all Yiddish-speakers knew where this Yddishland 
was located in the geographical sense and whether a given city 
was part of it or not. 

A similar development was observed among European 
Russia’s Muslims. As in the case of Jews, the tsarist authorities 
did not intend to assimilate them because of the religious dif- 
ference that in many ways was perceived as unbridgeable. On 
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the other hand, it was deemed possible to assimilate Christians 
of various creeds, hence banning their languages and replac- 
ing them with Russian for official use was seen as a good in- 
strument to accelerating this process. In culture and educa- 
tion Jews and Muslims were left to their own devices. Neither 
Yiddish nor any Muslim language was banned in Russia be- 
fore 1905. Jadidism (from the Perso-Arabic word waz jadid 
“new”), or the movement for propagating the "new method of 
teaching" by comprehension (not by rote) originated among 
the Crimean Tatars at the turn of the 1880s, leading to the 
standardization and secularization of the Arabic script-based 
Crimean Tatar, and its use in books and periodicals. Ismail 
Gaspirali created and directed this movement by establish- 
ing schools, newspapers, organizations, and a party. He him- 
self became a de facto Crimean Tatar “academy of sciences,” 
thanks to his activities and lasting influence. On the other 
hand, the decade of the 1880s was the time when bans on the 
use of Christians’ other languages, except the imperial tongue 
of Russian, swept across European Russia in accordance with 
the policy of Russification. Hence, the changes brought about 
by the 1905 Revolution were not really so momentous for the 
Crimean Tatar language and the empire’s Muslims, as in the 
case of European Russia’s Christian national movements. 
However, these changes allowed for the intensification of pub- 
lishing and education with the employment of Crimean Tatar, 
inspiring a similar cultural-cum-educational movements in the 
newly secularized and standardized languages of Tatar (in to- 
day’s Tatarstan and Bashkortostan in the Russian Federation), 
Tatar-Turkic (Azerbaijani in the Caucasus), or Turkic (Uzbek, 
in today’s Uzbekistan). 

Interestingly, also in 1905, due to prolonged constitutional 
crisis in Sweden-Norway, after a plebiscite, Norway gained in- 
dependence from Sweden. Hence, Sweden lost its semi-impe- 
rial character and became a nation-state for the ethnolinguisti- 
cally defined nation of Swedish-speaking Lutherans. Likewise, 
Independent Norway was fashioned into an ethnolinguistic 
nation-state for the nation of Norwegian-speaking Lutherans. 
Although the peculiarity is often overlooked by foreign ob- 
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servers, the Norwegian language comes in two different va- 
rieties of equal status, namely, Bokmal (“Book Language”) 
and Nynorsk (“New Norwegian”). This dual language consti- 
tuted a vital inspiration for the creation of the Czechoslovak 
language (consisting of the two equal varieties of Czech and 
Slovak) for interwar Czechoslovakia and for the triple language 
of Serbocroatoslovenian (“Yugoslavian,” consisting of the two 
equal varieties of Serbo-Croatian and Slovenian, and the for- 
mere two equal sub-varieties of the Cyrillic-based Serbian and 
the Latin alphabet-based Croatian) for the interwar Kingdom 
of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes (since 1929, Yugoslavia). It is 
often claimed that due to their composite character the lan- 
guages of Czechoslovak, Serbocroatoslovenian, and Serbo- 
Croatian “had to” split. However, the equally composite lan- 
guage of Norwegian is still around. 

Neither the rise and spread of ethnoreligious and ethno- 
linguistic nationalism across Central Europe during the nine- 
teenth century, nor the founding of successive nation-states 
influenced in any substantial manner the pattern of the re- 
gion’s dialect continua as obtaining since the late Middle Ages. 
The main change in this respect between 1721 (Map 7) and 
1910 was the reduction in or the wholesale replacement of the 
Turkic and Caucasian (Circassian) dialect continua alongside 
the northern shores of the Black Sea with the North Slavic di- 
alect continuum, due to the Russian Empire’s conquest of this 
area, followed by expulsions and even exterminations of the 
local Muslim populations. Similarly, the presence of Turkic- 
speaking Muslims was reduced in the post-Ottoman na- 
tion-states of Greece and Bulgaria. The abolishment of Roma 
slavery in Walachia and Moldavia led to the creation or for- 
tification of the diasporic presence of the Indic dialect con- 
tinuum in Hungary and Russia. Nationalist movements ap- 
pealed for ethnolinguistic homogeneity of nation-states, but 
mostly stopped short of executing the ideal, because it would 
require ethnic cleansing or genocide. Such methods of radical 
population engineering were then still deemed unthinkable in 
Europe, despite the Russian example, and colonial genocides 
regularly perpetrated by European powers overseas. 
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IN THE WAKE OF THE NAPOLEONIC WARS, THE NINE- 
teenth century was the age of industrialization, spreading na- 
tionalism and standardization. The multiplicity of pre- and 
early modern systems of measurement and calendars were re- 
placed by fewer, as typically adopted by the West's great powers 
and tacitly enforced on the rest of the world through commerce 
and imperialism. Trains, in order to ply seamlessly from Paris 
to Moscow and from London to Istanbul, needed compati- 
ble timetables, exactly the same gauges, and the same system 
of measures and weights. Obviously, this homogenizing ideal 
of a single set of standards as needed by technology and trade 
have not been achieved to this day, but the number of differ- 
ent systems was radically reduced. In 1851 the British decided 
to establish a prime meridian at London's Royal Observatory 
in Greenwich. In the subsequent three decades two thirds of 
maps began to be produced with the use of this "Greenwich 
meridian," which became accepted by virtually all cartogra- 
phers by the turn of the twentieth century. In 1875, at Paris, all 
the great powers (bar Britain), including the Ottoman Empire, 
and alongside a clutch of independent nation-states from all 
around the world, signed the Metre Convention. This was 
the beginning of the metric system as it is known today. The 
United Kingdom with its worldwide empire preferred to stick 
to the mile and pound, or its own "imperial system" of weights 
and measures. In 1582 Pope Gregory XIII promulgated a New 
Style Calendar, also known as "Gregorian," in contrast to the 
former Julian (Roman) Calendar (*New Style") calendar, orig- 
inally proposed by Julius Cesar in 4s BCE. Because the six- 
teenth century was the high point of the religious strife be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants, at first only Catholic polities 
adopted the Gregorian Calendar, namely Poland-Lithuania 
and the Habsburgs in Central Europe. Apart from Prussia, 
which adopted the new calendar in 1610, other Protestant pol- 
ities within the Holy Roman Empire vacillated for a century 
longer, while Britain and Scandinavia's kingdoms followed suit 
even later, only in the mid-eighteenth century. The Ottomans, 
the Russian Empire and the Balkans' Orthodox nation-states 
desisted until after the Great War. Bolshevik Russia adopted 
the already two and a half centuries old *new" calendar in 
1918, Greece in 1922, and the post-Ottoman Turkey as late as 
1926. However, within Greece and the European Union, the 
Autonomous Monastic State of Mount Athos continues using 
the Julian Calendar to this day. 

Writing is a technology of graphic representation of speech 
and the main instrument of producing Einzelsprachen. In 


Europe and the Middle East, until the early modern period the 
use of different scripts (writing systems) had been typically co- 
ordinated with a religion or denomination. The literate faith- 
ful had been expected to write, print and read with the use of 
this script in which their “holy book" had been written. All 
the faithful of a religion had been expected to be able to rec- 
ognize their “holy script," and to disparage all others, seen as 
"infidels letters" or the *devil's alphabets." The employment 
of vernaculars for written purposes often led to the sidelining 
of this or that “holy book s" antiquated Einzelsprache as a lan- 
guage of administration and book production. However, the 
unspoken norm was to use the “holy books" writing system for 
creating and writing vernacular languages. Hence, Armenian 
Monophysites wrote their Einzelsprachen in Armenian char- 
acters, Catholics in Latin letters, Judaists in Hebrew charac- 
ters, Muslims in Arabic letters, and Orthodox Christians in 
Cyrillic or Greek characters. The split in Western Christianity, 
where the Latin alphabet was in exclusive employment, intro- 
duced a scriptal (typographic) cleavage between Antiqua pre- 
ferred by Catholics and Fraktur (Gothic type, Blackletter) by 
Protestants. In the early eighteenth century, the modernizing 
(Westernizing) reforms in Muscovy (Russian Empire) resulted 
in the new script of Grazhdanka (“New Cyrillic") modelled 
on Antiqua. It was employed for non-religious books and ad- 
ministrative purposes, while Church (Old) Cyrillic was kept 
for religious publications and ecclesiastical administration 
until the turn of the twentieth century. During the first half 
of the nineteenth century, this Grazhdanka-Church Cyrillic 
split for secular and ecclesiastical uses spread from Russia to 
the Slavophone Balkan nation-states (Bulgaria, Montenegro, 
and Serbia) and Romania. 

Due to the invention of ethnolinguistic nationalism in the 
early 1810s, a new political logic of ethnolinguistic homoge- 
nization was added to the thinking about the use of scripts in 
Central Europe. This logic of cuius regio, eius lingua (whose 
realm, his language) either merged with the older religious one 
of cuius regio, eius religio (whose realm, his religion), or trumped 
the latter; all in the service of building an ethnolinguistically 
defined nation and winning a caveated nation-state for it. The 
process was quickened by the gradual adoption and implemen- 
tation of the ideal of compulsory elementary education for all 
from the turn of the nineteenth century to the mid-twenti- 
eth century. The founding of a German Empire as a German 
nation-state in 1871 led to the abandonment of Fraktur in 
favor of Antiqua for writing in Scandinavias Lutheran na- 
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tion-states and among other non-German-speaking Protestant 
nations. Additionally, among the Germans and other German- 
speakers, a functional divide appeared of Fraktur for adminis- 
tration, everyday writing purposes, fiction, newspapers and the 
humanities, and Antiqua for natural sciences and mapmaking. 

In the Russian Empire, after the 1830-1831 anti-tsarist up- 
rising of the Polish-Lithuanian nobility, not only was Polish re- 
placed with Russian as the language of administration in the 
Empire’s partition zone of former Poland-Lithuania, but also 
the idea appeared in the 1840s that all Russia’s language should 
be written and printed in Cyrillic. With time this idea faded but 
reappeared in the wake of yet another uprising staged by Polish- 
Lithuanian nobles in 1863-1864. This time Polish was banned 
from the administration of Russia’s autonomous (Congress) 
Kingdom of Poland, and it was forbidden to print amy Latvian- 
or Lithuanian-language books with the employment of Antiqua 
or Fraktur fonts. Cyrillic was prescribed for this purpose, lead- 
ing to mass smuggling of Lithuanian books printed in Latin let- 
ters from Germany’s East Prussia. Also, orthographic (spelling) 
differences fell afoul of tsarist censors, and they banned the use 
of the Little Russian (Ukrainian) style Cyrillic for producing 
publications in this language, before banning the use of Little 
Russian and White Russian (Belarusian) in publishing alto- 
gether. St Petersburg’s policy of centralizing and homogenizing 
the European part of the Russian Empire tacitly adopted yet 
another principle of cuius regio, eius abecedarium (whose realm, 
his alphabet). However, this effort at the scriptal homogeniza- 
tion of the Russian Empire came to nothing when, in the wake 
of the liberalization triggered by the 1905 Revolution, all scripts 
and languages desired by the Tsar's subjects were allowed back 
into use, including the phenomenon of biscriptalism, for in- 
stance, the use of Antiqua (“Polish letters”) and Grazhdanka 
(“Russian letters”) for publishing in White Russian for Uniates 
and Orthodox Christians, respectively. 

The introduction of full male suffrage in the Russian 
Empire (1906) and in Austria-Hungary's Cisleithania (1907) 
led to the rapid coalescence of the linguistic and political di- 
mension of Yiddishland (Map 16). The secular book produc- 
tion in Yiddish grew exponentially. But any official use of 
Hebrew characters had been long banned in the Habsburg 
lands (1846), Prussia (1848), and the Russian Empire (1862). 
When an uneducated Yiddish-speaker wanted to communi- 
cate with the administration in Austria-Hungary or Germany, 
he had no choice but to resign himself to the use of the “gen- 
tile" Latin letters for writing in “bad German," as Yiddish was 
assessed by German-speakers, when they did not disparage it 
openly as a lowly “jargon,” not worth writing or reading. A se- 
ries of the West's and Russia's unilateral impositions (“capitu- 
lation treaties") on the Ottoman Empire, among others, led to 
France's growing influence on the education of this Empire's 
Spanyol-speaking Sephardic Jews since 1860. Under the exam- 
ple of the French language, widely used as the medium of ed- 
ucation in their schools, Ottoman Sephardim began gradu- 
ally switching from Hebrew letters to Antiqua for writing and 
publishing in their language. This switch was sealed, when in 
1928 in Turkey the Latin alphabet superseded the Arabic script 
for writing and publishing in the Turkish language. This exam- 
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ple convinced most Sephardim to ditch the Hebrew script for 
writing and publishing in Spanyol (also known as Ladino and 
Judeo-Spanish). 

In the Balkan nation-states, which emerged during the 
nineteenth century at the expense of the Ottoman Empire, the 
nationalized millet (religious) logic of the politics of script was 
followed. Bulgaria, Montenegro, and Serbia were founded as 
national polities for Slavophone members ofthe Rum (Roman) 
Orthodox millet, living in the territories of various histori- 
cal or current Orthodox patriarchates. Obviously, these three 
states adopted Cyrillic for writing and publishing in their of- 
ficial languages. Because all three looked to Russia for aid and 
culturally (religiously) acceptable models of modernization, 
they quickly adopted Grazhdanka in place of Church (Old) 
Cyrillic, especially for secular uses. The main problem was 
not the question of script, but whether to write in (Church) 
Slavonic, a vernacularized version of Church Slavonic (as exem- 
plified by standard Russian) or in a local vernacular. While the 
vernacular-based Serbian, as standardized by Vuk Karadzic, 
had been employed in the Austrian Empire for local admin- 
istration and education since the 1820s, in Serbia itself this 
"Vukovite" Serbian language was repeatedly banned in 1832, 
1850, 1852, and 1860. Belgrade allowed for the unrestricted 
employment of the vernacular-based Serbian only in 1868, but 
it took almost two decades more before it replaced, in 1886, 
the still prestigious Slaveno-Serbian, especially preferred by the 
Orthodox clergy. Obviously, the concept of the common bis- 
criptal Serbo-Croatian language for the Catholic Croatians 
and the Orthodox Serbs (and Montenegrins) was proposed at 
Vienna by a small group of Croatian and Serbian intellectu- 
als in 1850. But it was a minority pursuit until 1882, when the 
Yugoslav Academy of Sciences published the first volume of the 
multivolume dictionary of the “Croatian or Serbian language,” 
tellingly printed in Antiqua. In Austria-Hungary the vari- 
ously named Croatian, Serbian and Serbian-Croatian were of 
ficially used with the employment of Latin and Cyrillic letters, 
while in Bosnia books and newspapers were also published in 
this language with the use of the Arabic script for Slavophone 
Muslims. In addition, between 1890 and 1907 this language 
was known as Bosnian in Bosnia, though the official policy 
was to use Antiqua to write and publish in it. On the contrary 
in Serbia and Montenegro Cyrillic was in exclusive use, and 
this language was known invariably as Serbian. The Great War 
changed the observed lines of the politics of script and language 
dramatically. In Austria-Hungary, in 1915, Cyrillic was banned 
for writing and publishing in Serbo-Croatian or Serbian. The 
Austro-Hungarian armies occupied Serbia, and the country's 
government found itself in exile on the Greek island of Corfu, 
under the Allies’ protection. With no Cyrillic printing press 
available, this Serbian government-in-exile had no choice but 
to use Latin fonts for publishing in Serbian. Subsequently, in 
interwar Yugoslavia, the 1921 Constitution provided that the 
name of the country's national and official language was the 
tripartite Serbocroatoslovenian, written in the two equal offi- 
cial scripts, namely, Cyrillic and the Latin alphabet. 

The politics of script and language developed differently in 


the two other post-Ottoman Orthodox nation-states in the 
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Balkans, that is, Greece and Romania. The Rum (Orthodoz) 
millets main official language was the New Testament 
(Byzantine, Medieval) Greek (EMyvixy Elliniki), obviously 
written in Greek characters. Both this language and its script 
were adopted in independent Greece. But the Einzelsprache 
was removed almost two millennia from the Greek vernac- 
ular (Demotic |Anuotuen Dimotiki or Pouaiy, Rhomaiike 
“Roman”]). This deep diglossia between writing and speech, 
also doubling as the pronounced cleavage between the tiny lit- 
erate elite and the illiterate peasant masses, hampered any ef- 
forts at developing popular elementary education with the 
employment of such New Testament Greek as the medium 
of instruction. Hence, since the turn of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Russian solution had been followed of adding some 
Demotic elements to the New Testament Greek, which yielded 
Katharevousa (or “Purifying [language]”). Katharevousa re- 
mained Greece’s national and official language until 1976, 
when Demotic superseded it. But none of these changes im- 
pacted the Greek script. The modernizing pressure brought 
about similar developments in the case of Osmanlica 
(Ottoman Turkish), infused with Arabic and Persian lexical 
and syntactical elements that it was unintelligible to an uned- 
ucated Turkic-speaker. This diglossic tension between the for- 
mer known as fasih türkçe 43S 5i muzi (“correct Turkish”) and 
the latter dubbed as kaba türkçe (“vulgar Turkish”) led to the 
rise of a compromise form orta türkçe (“middle-style Turkish”), 
which was codified in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and in widespread use until the Young Turk Revolution 
of 1908. Obviously all these three varieties were unified by the 
same Arabic script. 

As remarked above, this model of “compromise Einzel- 
sprache” constructed from an antiquated “holy tongue” and 
a cognate vernacular was followed in Serbia and Montenegro, 
where Slaveno-Serbian (or vernacular Serbian heavily influ- 
enced by Church Slavonic) was in official use until the 1890s. 
Prior to this change, due to military and financial aid flowing 
from Russia since the eighteenth century, the Church Slavonic 
elements in Slaveno-Serbian had been standardized in line 
with the ecclesiastically and politically dominant Russian re- 
daction of Church Slavonic. A similar situation was observed 
in Bulgaria, founded by the Russians in 1878. Initially, under 
the continued Russian cultural and military influence, the 
Church Slavonic elements in Slaveno-Bulgarian were replaced 
with Russian lexical and syntactic loans, before the modern 
vernacular-based Bulgarian emerged in its own right during 
the early twentieth century. 

In the Danubian Principalities of Walachia and Moldavia, 
at the turn of the nineteenth century, the literate boyar (noble) 
elites first emulated the example of official Latin (obviously 
written in Latin letters), as employed in Hungary’s Transylvania 
with its plurality of Walachian (Romanian)-speakers. In the 
1830s, Florentine/Tuscan (Italian) became another model to 
be followed, due to the Einzelsprache’s prestige connected to its 
use for official and commercial contacts between the Ottoman 
Empire and the European powers. But soon afterwards, be- 
cause of its unprecedented military, economic and political 
achievements, France and its official language of French be- 
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came a permanent point of reference for the Romanian elite 
until the fall of communism in 1989. But in this quest for a 
French-inflected Western-style modernization, the traditional 
use of Cyrillic for writing and publishing in Walachian caused 
frustration among literati, even though it was Russia’s repeated 
attacks on the Ottomans in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that actually made it possible for Romania to emerge as a 
unified nation-state in 1866. At the same time, like the state, 
the language was firmly renamed as Romanian, and its off- 
cial script was changed as well, from Cyrillic to Antiqua, or the 
“French alphabet.” But even earlier, since the early nineteenth 
century proponents of modernization had employed quite fluid 
and unstable idiosyncratic varieties of the “mixed,” or rather 
bi-alphabetic, Cyrillic-Latin script for Walachian (Romanian). 
Traditionalists had tended to use fewer Latin letters in such 
a mix, while modernizers used more. Obviously, Cyrillic re- 
mained firmly in use for limited publishing in Moldavian (to- 
day's Moldovan or Romanian) in Russia's province of Bessarabia 
(present-day Moldova). After 1905 any restrictions on the use 
of Moldavian were lifted, but tradition, censors, and political 
pressure required the overwhelming employment of Cyrillic, 
nevertheless. This changed only in the interwar period when 
in 1918 Bessarabia became part of Romania; Cyrillic was re- 
placed with Antiqua for writing and publishing in Romanian 
across the entire interwar Romania. But interestingly, to this 
day, within the Romanian Latin alphabet a subset of letters ty- 
pographically transformed to resemble Cyrillic is preserved, 
especially for the titles of Orthodox religious and theological 
books, alongside wall inscriptions in Orthodox churches. This 
practice is similar to the British penchant for using the deco- 
rative Blackletter for professional titles on university diplomas 
and for the titles of liturgical books. 

In 1912 an Albanian nation-state was proclaimed. In con- 
trast to other post-Ottoman Balkan national polities, it did 
not follow the religious logic of turning millets into nations, 
but that of ethnolinguistic nationalism. Their language and 
specific customs overrode the fact that Albanian-speakers were 
members of the three different millets of Muslims, Orthodox 
Christians, and Catholics. Obviously, those few who were liter- 
ate wrote in the “holy tongues” and dominant Einzelsprachen 
of these three religions with the use of the confessionally spe- 
cific scripts. Educated Albanian Muslims wrote and read 
with the use of Arabic letters in Arabic, Osmanlica (Ottoman 
Turkish), and Persian. In the southern Albanian-speaking 
(Tosk) lands, educated Albanian Orthodox Christians wrote 
and read with the use of Greek letters in Greek (namely, New 
Testament Greek and Katharevousa), while their northern 
(Gheg) counterparts with the use of Cyrillic letters in Church 
Slavonic, alongside Slaveno-Serbian and Slaveno-Bulgarian. 
In addition, in what today is western Macedonia, the Greek 
alphabet was also employed for writing in (Church) Slavonic 
(at present reinterpreted as Macedonian). In turn, educated 
Albanian Catholics preferred Latin letters, which they em- 
ployed for writing in Latin and Tuscan (Italian). As a result, 
when some began writing and publishing in Albanian, they 
variously employed Arabic, Cyrillic, Greek and Latin char- 
acters for this purpose. In the wake of the 1877-1878 Russo- 


Ottoman War, the Albanian-speaking area was connected to 
the rest of the Ottoman Empire only by a narrow land bridge 
with the anti-Ottoman Greece in the south and the anti-Ot- 
toman Montenegro, Serbia and Bulgaria in the north. In ad- 
dition, from the territory around the city of Nis (Niš) granted 
to Serbia, Muslim Albanians—or a plurality of the inhab- 
itants—fled or were expelled. A realization dawned on the 
Albanian-speaking elite that they must unify their language 
and rally around it for the sake of their own autonomous, or 
even independent, nation-state in order to prevent a poten- 
tial partitioning of the Albanian-speaking territory among 
the neighboring millet-based national polities. A feverish pe- 
riod of experimentation followed, marked by “mixed” (mul- 
tiscriptal) alphabets and some scripts invented from scratch 
for writing and publishing in Albanian. Although the plural- 
ity of Albanians professed Islam, and many—irrespective of re- 
ligion—went for education and found gainful employment in 
Egypt ruled by the ethnically Albanian elite connected to the 
Muhammad Ali (Alawiyya) dynasty, the rife Western stereo- 
type associated the Arabic script with “backwardness.” On the 
other hand, the modern secular Albanian Einzelsprache de- 
veloped among the Catholic Albanian diaspora in Italy since 
the 1860s. They wrote and published in Albanian with the em- 
ployment of Latin letters. In addition, another Western (im- 
perialist) stereotype claimed this script to be the “alphabet of 
progress and modernity.” Also, the mid-1860s Romanian ex- 
ample of the switch from Cyrillic to the Latin script weighed 
heavily, since from this time Romania had developed a dense 
network of schools for Romancephone Vlachs (Aromanians) 
across the Ottoman Balkans. Bucharest saw them as ethnic 
“Romanians.” Previously, as Orthodox Christians, Vlachs had 
predominantly used Greek letters for writing and publishing 
(though some also used Cyrillic and the Latin alphabet), but 
under this Romanian influence they switched to the Latin 
(“Roman,” “Rum,” or “Romanian”) alphabet. Unsurprisingly, 
in the context of these scriptal (“modernizing”) changes, in 
1908, the Latin alphabet was officially adopted for writing and 
publishing in Albanian. 

Asa rule of thumb, modernization and the founding of na- 
tion-states gradually limited the number of official, state-rec- 
ognized scripts. Empires were more relaxed in this regard (es- 
pecially Austria-Hungary and the Ottomans), but between 
the 1880s and 1905 the Russian Empire did pursue the pol- 
icy of quite strict scriptal homogenization in Cyrillic. Such 
a policy of normative monoscriptalism was typical for na- 
tion-states. As a result, the Jewish writing system of Hebrew 
and the Armenian alphabet, which had been part and parcel 
of Central European history for centuries, had been largely 
pushed out of state-approved official use by World War One. 
If compared with Maps 6 (1570) and 8 (1721), it is readily visi- 
ble that the officially approved scripts became increasingly co- 
ordinated with state frontiers, reflecting the increasing politi- 
cization of writing systems and Einzelsprachen. 
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In 1910 the area of Latin-Cyrillic biscriptalism in the west 
of the Russian Empire mainly coincided with the Russian par- 
tition zone of former Poland-Lithuania, in the north with 
the former Swedish former provinces of Finland, Estland 
and Livonia (Lifland), and in the south with the province of 
Bessarabia, which had been wrenched away from the Ottoman 
vassal principality of Moldavia. With the exception of Crimea, 
where the official use of the Arabic script for writing and pub- 
lishing in Crimean Tatar (and Arabic) was preserved, the 
northern Black Sea littoral became homogenously monoscrip- 
tal in Cyrillic, following the flight, expulsion, and genocide of 
the region’s Turkic- and Caucasian-speaking Muslim popula- 
tions between the late eighteenth century and the mid-186os. 

The employment of Cyrillic alongside the dominant Latin 
alphabet in the northeastern corner of Austria-Hungary co- 
incided with the presence of Slavophone Greek Catholics 
(Uniates) in this region. In the Crownland of Galicia, they 
stemmed from Poland-Lithuania’s Uniate Church, while in 
Hungary from this kingdom’s Uniate Churches. In Hungary’s 
Transylvania, the region’s considerable Romancephone Greek 
Catholic population had abandoned Cyrillic in favor of Latin 
letters between the mid-eighteenth and mid-nineteenth centu- 
ries, under the example of Transylvania’s Catholics and Prot- 
estants, and Romania's state-approved switch from Cyrillic to 
the Latin alphabet. 

In the Ottoman Empire, the tradition of the official use 
of “holy scripts” for different millets was maintained. When 
Austria-Hungary occupied the Ottoman province of Bosnia 
in 1878 and finally annexed it three decades later, in 1908, 
Vienna retained there the millet-based system of multiscrip- 
talism. However, all the post-Ottoman nation-states opted for 
strict monoscriptalism in the writing system of their own mil- 
let, which was molded into a nation. The atypical official em- 
ployment of Arabic letters alongside dominant Cyrillic in the 
nation-state of Bulgaria was connected to the international 
guarantees of religious and cultural rights for the country’s 
Turkic- and Slavic-speaking Muslims who constituted around 
one-fifth of the country’s population. 

In 1910, outside the Ottoman Empire and Bosnia, in Central 
Europe there were no areas where more than two scripts were 
in official use. Obviously, the situation looks a bit different if 
the Fraktur and Antiqua types of the Latin alphabet are seen 
as different scripts. Actually, some contemporaries did perceive 
Antiqua and Fraktur as different writing systems. From this 
perspective, the northeastern (Slavophone Greek Catholic) cor- 
ner of Austria-Hungary and Russia’s post-Swedish provinces 
(Finland, Estland, Livonia), alongside the post-Polish-Lith- 
uanian provinces of Courland, Kovno (Kaunas) and Suvalki 
(Suwalki, Suvalkai), were also triscriptal. Hence, Denmark, 
Norway, the German Empire, or Cisleithania were not mo- 
noscriptal, but rather biscriptal, with Antiqua and Fraktrur 
brushing sides in writing and publishing a variety of official 
and national languages. 
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Isomorphism of Language, Nation, and State 


in Central Europe, 1910 


SCHOLARS AND COMMENTATORS WRITING ABOUT THE 
modern history of Central Europe freguently remark that eth- 
nic or ethnolinguistic nationalism is typical of this region. 
However, most authors do not venture beyond emphasizing 
the importance of national languages (Einzelsprachen) for 
Central Europe's nationalisms, meaning specific actualizations 
of the ideology of ethnolinguistic nationalism. This remark is 
often combined with the commonplace assertion that prior to 
the Great War the political scene of Central Europe was dom- 
inated by empires, which are qualified with the labels *multi- 
national,” “multiethnic,” or “polyglot.” This situation basically 
leaves the reader alone to interpret what the practices of ethnic 
nationalism were, and still are, in Central Europe, and how eth- 
nolinguistic nations and their nation-states are created, legiti- 
mized, maintained and dismantled. This dilemma is deepened 
by the continuing methodological quarrel between primordial- 
ists (often nationalists themselves, that is, supporters of ethno- 
linguistic nationalism) and modernists (constructivists, and at 
times anti-nationalists). The former believe that nations (or the 
ethnic groups underlying them) are “eternal” (as emanations of 
nature or a divinity’s will) or at least “centuries-old,” while the 
latter stress that nations have been built, each constructed from 
a myriad of micro-ethnic groups, in Europe during the last two 
centuries, or only in the modern period, so there is no evidence 
for the earlier existence of nations or even the very concept of 
the nation. In reply, primordialists criticize modernists for pay- 
ing too much attention to nation-states, which are seen as sec- 
ondary to nations in the Central Europe of ethnolinguistic 
nationalism. They agree with modernists that there is no evi- 
dence available for any pre-modern existence of nation-states, 
but claim that the lack of such evidence does not deny the fact 
of the premodern existence of nations as “emanations of nature, 
a divinity’s will,” or of some unspecified “national destiny.” In 
this line of reasoning, it is proposed that nations existed ear- 
lier than the technology of writing, statehood, and scholarly re- 
search; that scholars with their concepts and theories only now 
are able to catch up with such “eternal” characteristics of na- 
tions by describing them and “(re-)discovering” their “centu- 
ries- or millennia-old” history. In this stance, primordialists 
confuse historiography with national history (or national mas- 
ter narrative), and mistake nationalism for scholarship. But 
their “research” is of much use as a potent instrument of state- 
hood legitimization for the governments of Central Europe’s 
nation-states, so it is lavishly financed. In turn, university pro- 
fessors’ monographs written in the primordialist vein become 


the much needed “scientific proof” and basis for writing history 
textbooks for schools. As a result, the primordialist self-percep- 
tion of a given nation housed in its own nation-state is forti- 
fied and reproduced, passed from one generation to another. 
Typically, such a self-perception (often indistinguishable from 
self-deception) was constructed and codified no earlier than a 
century or two ago. 

However, it is viciously difficult to breach the resultant so- 
cio-political feedback loop, because with time, national histo- 
riography becomes impervious to facts and evidence. Those 
whose research refutes some cherished myths of national his- 
tory are often branded as “unpatriotic,” or even as “traitors.” 
They have problems securing grants for research projects or 
even university posts in their nation-states of origin. When 
foreigners from outside Central Europe put themselves to the 
task of probing into (and often debunking) some elements of 
the region's national master narratives, national historians “pa- 
triotically fight back" by opining that such foreign scholars are 
"naturally" incapable of “understanding properly" a given na- 
tion’s history, because they have an imperfect command of the 
national language, or—which is an argument of the last re- 
sort—that they are not (born, native) members of the nation 
under scrutiny. In this manner the primordialist (often emic) 
view of national history wins hands down in Central Europe's 
nation-states, often influencing the constructivist (often, out- 
side, or etic) approach. On the plane of international research, 
this situation yields a widespread myopia, which consigns the 
existence of nationalism as a modern ideology of statehood for- 
mation, legitimization, and maintenance to Central Europe 
only. It is so, because after the Great War the victorious Allies 
under the leadership of the United States President, Woodrow 
Wilson, consciously overhauled the political shape of Central 
Europe, replacing this region's non-national polities with eth- 
nolinguistic nation-states. Such a concentrated international 
effort at destroying non-national polities and building na- 
tion-states in their place was never repeated anywhere else in 
the world. (Obviously, the breakup of the Soviet Union pro- 
duced 15 nation-states of this type, but until the moment of 
this split it had been a domestic Soviet affair, not an interna- 
tional effort at remolding the non-national communist polity 
of the Soviet Union into national polities.) 

The aforementioned Central European myopia makes the 
world appear, as though, in the wake of decolonization in the 
mid-twentieth century, nationalism had not become the entire 
globe's sole universally accepted infrastructural ideology of 
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statehood building, legitimization, and maintenance. Perhaps 
this myopia is also a result of the Central European insistence 
that the nation, construed as a group of people speaking their 
national language (that is, a speech community), is separate 
from and primary to the nation's nation-state. This concep- 
tual peculiarity of ethnolinguistic nationalism lets Central 
European nationalists claim that nations created in a civic 
manner (that is, by non-national polities redefining their popu- 
lations as nations, and thus becoming nation-states themselves) 
are not "real." Many external observers of Central Europe take 
it as a sign of "strong nationalism" in the region, entailing (for 
them) that nationalism elsewhere in the world either does 
not exist, or is weaker or even much more “benign.” Hence, 
the majority of classical studies on nationalism (with the no- 
table exception of Benedict Anderson's 1983 seminal essay 
Imagined Communities: Reflections on the Origin and Spread of 
Nationalism, or Michael Billings 1995 insightful study Banal 
Nationalism) draw at Central European case studies. In turn, 
this scholarly self-limitation reconfirms primordialists' opin- 
ion that “real nations" exist only in this region, while construc- 
tivists and non-Central European students of the region accept 
this fallacy, which makes it difficult for them to see that na- 
tionalism is the present-day world's sole infrastructural ideol- 
ogy of statehood building and maintenance. 


* xx 


IN THE CASE OF STATEHOOD, ETHNOLINGUISTIC NATION- 
alism can be usefully defined through a set ofa limited number 
of practices observed in the construction of polities in Central 
Europe during the last two centuries, which are popularly rec- 
ognized as nation-states by their own elites and external ob- 
servers alike. As a result, such a definition may be applied to 
a variety of cases across the region and the world in order to 
establish whether a given polity was (is) an ethnolinguistic 
nation-state, when it acquired such a character, and whether 
other (non-national) polities in a given period aspired to over- 
haul themselves in accordance with the tenets of ethnolin- 
guistic nationalism, or not. What is more, such an operational 
definition of ethnolinguistic nationalism differentiates the 
Central European type of nationalism from other types of this 
ideology extant elsewhere in the modern world, without deny- 
ing the existence of nationalism outside Central Europe. This 
intimation shows that instead of focusing on Central Europe 
when striving to understand the "nature" of nationalism, re- 
searchers should rather take samples from all around the world 
and analyze them in a comparative manner. 

In Central Europe the observable implementation of eth- 
nolinguistic nationalism at the level of state-building follows 
the principle of the normative isomorphism (or tight spatial 
and ideological) overlapping of language (Einzelsprache), na- 
tion, and state. This principle may be also given in a slogan-like 
algebraic equation, namely, Language = Nation = State. In 
the socio-political practice of building nations and their pol- 
ities across Central Europe, this means, that all the speakers 
(speech community) of language A are defined as nation A, 
and the territory, which they inhabit in a (preferably) compact 
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fashion is presented as the “proper territory” of the proposed 
nation-state A. When an ethnolinguistic nation-state A has al- 
ready been successfully founded, its sole official language must 
be the national language A. This national language in ques- 
tion must be also unique, meaning that it may not be shared 
with any other nation or polity. In addition, should any au- 
tonomous entities be proclaimed within the boundaries of na- 
tion-state A, no other languages but the national language A 
should be allowed in such territorial autonomies. By the same 
token, language A should not be employed in any official func- 
tion in autonomous regions located in other polities. These 
are the necessary conditions of achieving the ideal of the nor- 
mative isomorphism of language, nation, and state in a “truly 
ethnolinguistic” nation-state. However, ethnolinguistic na- 
tionalists aspire to the ideal of full ethnolinguistic homoge- 
neity, entailing that native-speakers of other languages than 
the national language A, should be removed from nation-state 
A. Likewise, native-speakers of language A residing outside 
the boundaries of nation-state A should be “gathered” in (or 
coaxed to "return" to) “their homeland.” But in most cases, na- 
tionalists stop short of carrying out this absolutizing program 
because its implementation would mean multilateral expul- 
sions of millions and practically never-ending wars with all na- 
tion-state A’s neighbors. 

However, even short of the ethnolinguistic ideal, the actu- 
alization of the necessary conditions of the normative isomor- 
phism of language, nation, and state is onerous enough on its 
own. Map 14 takes stock of the actual use of ethnolinguistic 
nationalism for statehood building, legitimization, and main- 
tenance in 1910, about a century after the formulation of this 
ideology. Only three national polities fully fulfilled the stric- 
tures of this normative isomorphism, namely, Norway in 
Scandinavia, alongside Bulgaria and Romania in the Balkans. 
In Norway, Norwegian was the nation-state’s sole national 
and official language, while the same function was fulfilled 
by Bulgarian in Bulgaria and Romanian in Romania. None of 
these three languages was shared with any other nation or au- 
tonomous region located in another polity. 

Although textbooks of European history propose that the 
Kingdom of Italy and the German Empire were created as na- 
tion-states for the ethnolinguistically defined nations of Italians 
and Germans in 1861 and 1871, respectively, none of these 
two states fully complied with the normative isomorphism. 
Italy shared its national language with Switzerland, while 
the German Empire with Austria-Hungary and Switzerland. 
Hence, at most, Italy and Germany were nation-states “aspir- 
ing to fulfill the isomorphism.” In 1910, in Central Europe, 
this category included five national polities, namely, Austria- 
Hungary’s Kingdom of Hungary, Montenegro and Serbia, be- 
sides the aforementioned Italy and Germany. The Kingdom of 
Hungary (Transleithania) did not fulfil the conditions of the 
normative isomorphism because Croatian was employed in of 
ficial capacity in Hungary's autonomous provinces of Croatia 
and Slavonia. In the case of Serbia and Montenegro, both na- 
tion-states shared the very same national language of Serbian, 


which was also employed at the local and regional level in the 
“Austrian half” (Cisleithania) of the Dual Monarchy. 


The logic of ethnolinguistic nationalism was also pres- 
ent in some other polities, but not as a leading ideology of the 
day for statehood creation and legitimization. Five states be- 
longed to the category of these "other ethnolinguistic poli- 
ties” in 1910, namely, the Cretan State, Cyprus, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. Denmark retained its all too little 
known worldwide maritime empire, where either other lan- 
guages than Danish were employed in official use, or colonials, 
even if Danish-speaking, were not seen as “real” members of 
the Danish nation. A similar “imperial compulsion” kept 
Sweden from becoming a straightforward ethnolinguistic na- 
tion-state, though this Scandinavian kingdom lost most of its 
Central European empire during and after the Great Northern 
War in the early eighteenth century. Until 1809 Sweden had 
ruled over Finland, which then Russia wrenched away from 
Stockholm. Afterward, in 1814, the anti-Napoleonic coali- 
tion rewarded the Swedish Kingdom’s loyalty with Norway, 
summarily detached from pro-Napoleonic Denmark. As a re- 
sult, until Norway gained independence in 1905, Norwegian 
had been a second national and official language in Sweden- 
Norway. After Norway parted ways with Sweden, Swedish 
continued to be shared in official capacity with Russia’s au- 
tonomous Grand Duchy of Finland. After the 1847 civil war, 
briefly fought between Catholics and Protestants, Switzerland 
was reinvented as a confederation of ethnolinguistically and 
ethnoreligiously homogenous cantons, yielding a nation-state 
with three official languages (French, German and Italian) and 
its official name rendered in the neutral language of Latin, that 
is, the Confoederatio Helvetica. 

The situation was different in the cases of the Cretan 
State (1898-1913) and the British-Ottoman condominium 
of Cyprus (1878-1914). In the former, Greek and Osmanlica 
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(Ottoman Turkish) were in official employment, while in the 
latter both these languages and English. Greek ethnolinguis- 
tic and ethnoreligious nationalists saw both polities as *unre- 
deemed territories" of the Greek nation-state. The Ottoman 
Empire, non-national in its character, disagreed with this logic 
and sought to protect both islands’ mainly Turkic-speaking 
Muslims, while Britain used the continuing Greek-Ottoman 
enmity for its own imperial interests. None of the great powers 
intervened when Greece de facto seized Crete in 1908, when 
the Ottoman Empire was in the throes of the Young Turk (na- 
tionalizing) Revolution. However, the great powers did not 
recognize this annexation until the conclusion of the First 
Balkan War in 1915. 

However, in 1910, the majority of Central Europe's pop- 
ulation lived in non-national polities, be it empires (Austria- 
Hungarys Cisleithania, Ottoman Empire and Russian 
Empire), the tiny secular polities of Liechtenstein and San 
Marino, or their ecclesiastical counterparts of Mount Athos 
and Vatican. The Vatican City was what de facto the Holy See 
was allowed by Italy to retain after the 1870 annexation of the 
Papal States. This arrangement was formalized only in 1929, 
when Rome officially recognized a Vatican City State. 

Prior to the Great War, ethnolinguistic nationalism was a 
growing force of statehood construction and destruction, but it 
was still secondary to Central Europe's non-national empires. 
The situation changed dramatically after 1918 when the victo- 
rious Allies, under the leadership of the United States, over- 
hauled the region's political shape in accordance with the nor- 
mative isomorphism of language, nation, and state. The hope 
that ethnolinguistically homogenous nation-states would en- 
sure stability and lasting peace in Central Europe was not sup- 
ported by any evidence to this end. 
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Through the Lens of Ottoman Turkish 
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VIEWING THE MAP OF CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE 
in 1910 through the lens of Ottoman Turkish (deuilaie “Os- 
mánlica) reveals a number of interesting features, partic- 
ularly in terms of changes from older forms of place names, 
but especially a consideration how the focus of this map dif- 
fers from the sorts of representations found in late Ottoman 
atlases and maps. The Ottoman Empire had a long and rich 
tradition of cartography, with a number of scholars engag- 
ing in that pursuit, most famously the sixteenth-century ge- 
ographer Piri Reis. However, it was not until the later part of 
the nineteenth century that maps became more widely avail- 
able for viewing by Ottoman subjects, largely due to the ex- 
plosion of print culture in the second half of that century and 
the concurrent increase in access to education. During this pe- 
riod, the Ottomans embraced the sort of cartography found 
in European atlases, a process that had begun in the late eigh- 
teenth century. Geographies, atlases, and maps tended to be 
published for educational purposes, focusing on the Sublime 
State itself and its setting within the world, adding to the cor- 
pus of texts and symbols intended to instill loyalty towards the 
Ottoman Empire and the sultan. There were, of course, maps 
with many of these Ottoman atlases, such as the incredibly de- 
tailed textual descriptions and provincial maps of Memalik-i 
‘Osmaniye Ceb Atlas: (Pocket Atlas of the Ottoman Realms, 
1323 AH/1905 CE). However, there were also plenty of publica- 
tions that saw no need to represent the Ottoman Empire carto- 
graphically, presenting instead a written map with place names 
and descriptions, such as Cografya-y: Mufassal-1 Memaálik-i 
Devlet-i 'Osmániye (Ihe Comprehensive Geography of the 
Realms of the Ottoman State, 1304 AH/1887 CE). This was 
more in keeping with earlier Ottoman and Islamic methods 
of geographic literature, where text was an essential part of 
displaying and explaining the world (for a full discussion of 
changes in Ottoman cartography, see Fortna 2002: 165-201). 
In the majority of cases, visual or written, the geography of the 
Ottoman Empire itself was the primary concern of geogra- 
phers and cartographers. 

However, Ottoman authors and presses did produce some 
interesting atlases of the wider geographic context, particularly 
historical ones. Some historical atlases provided a Western 
European-oriented world history, most notably the beautifully 
produced Tarib-i Laugs? ve ‘Osmani Atlas: (The General 
and Ottoman History Atlas, 1329 AH/1911 CE). Whereas 
many Ottoman histories that did not focus exclusively on 
the dynasty, such as Mubtasar Islam Taribi (The Concise 


History of Islam, 1891), began from the time of the Prophet 
Muhammad, the Tarib-i '"Umümi ve ‘Osmani began its nar- 
rative in the world of the Old Testament. It took the reader 
through Biblical narratives, Greece and Rome, before show- 
ing the expansion of Islam, but the view after that rarely re- 
turned to the East, focusing instead on the myriad geopoliti- 
cal changes experienced by Europe from the Middle Ages until 
the time of writing. Certainly, key events in Ottoman his- 
tory, especially the expansions into the Caucasus, Hungary, 
and the conquest of Constantinople received special attention, 
but this was an unusual case of presenting the Ottoman nar- 
rative, not on its own terms, but within the European context. 
In most texts, be they histories or geographies, the glories of 
the Ottoman Empire were shown verbally and visually, espe- 
cially details of conquests and expansion into Africa, Asia, and 
Europe. Indeed, histories of the Ottoman dynasty frequently 
included maps, alongside illustrations, to help the reader vi- 
sualise their achievements, such as the Harital: ve Resimli 
Mükemmel Tarib-i 'Osmani (The Complete Ottoman History 
with Maps and Illustrations, 1328 AH/1910 CE). It seems clear 
that such publications were part of a wider project of putting 
the Ottoman Empire back at the centre of the world for its sub- 
jects in both cartographic and historical terms, at a time when 
the Sublime State was facing a number of significant internal 
and external challenges. 

In this context, the way in which Central and Eastern 
Europe is presented in such books is interesting. In many re- 
spects, maps of this region are lacking in detail, meaning that 
to get a full enough picture for the map in this publication, it 
was necessary to consult a wide range of texts. Some of the most 
detailed maps and descriptions come from a series of publica- 
tions produced by the Karargah-1 Umimi Istibbarat Su besi 
(General Headquarters Intelligence Division) after the Second 
Balkan War of 1913. These detailed the organization and loca- 
tion of the armed forces of Ottoman neighbours and erstwhile 
enemies. The period around 1910 was dominated by external 
threats, with the Italian invasion of Ottoman Libya and the 
two Balkan Wars occurring in quick succession between 1911 
and 1913. This is reflected in atlases of the time, with far greater 
attention given to producing detailed depictions of Romania, 
Bulgaria, Greece, and Italy than of other more friendly places 
such as Germany or Austria-Hungary. 

Such threats aside, at the heart of the production of maps in 
the late Ottoman Empire was the education drive that began 
during the reforms of the mid-nineteenth century known col- 
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lectively as the Tanzimat, and particularly developed during 
the reign of Sultan Abdülhamid II 1876-1909). A variety of 
different historical and geographical textbooks were produced 
for Ottoman schools, a notable example of which was Uszl-u 
Cografyà-yt Sagir (The Little Method of Geography, first pub- 
lished in 1295 AH/1878 CE) by Ahmed Hamdi, head of the 
education ministry s Council of Inspection (Encümen-i Teftis 
ve Muayene) that formed part of the Ottoman Empire’s cen- 
sorship regime. The cover page of the third edition of 1301 
AH/1884 CE notes that it was “published... with the approval 
of the Exalted Ministry of Education for lessons in middle 
schools [rzsdzye]," and as such took students through the states, 
rivers, lakes, and mountains ofthe world. At the end ofa section 
introducing Ottoman geography (which took up around half 
of the total text), as with all the other sections, Ahmed Hamdi 
posed a series of questions for students to help the lessons sink 
in. In this case, he asked them: "Where are the borders of the 
realms of the Sublime State? Where do they go through and 
how many kilometres? What lands do they include and over 
how many kilometres?" (Ahmet Hamdi 1301 AH: 105). And 
what are the answers? Well, the book informs students that: 


The realms ofthe Sublime State are in the east of Europe, the 
west of Asia, and the northeast of Africa. Since the treaty in 
the Christian year 1878, the borders in the north and north- 
west are with Russia, Austria, Serbia and Montenegro; in 
the south and southwest in Africa with Sudan [Nüba] and 
Ethiopia [Habesistan], with the Great Sahara, with the 
plains, and from the shores of the Mediterranean with the 
Ionian Sea; in the east with Iran [‘Acemistan] and Caucasia 
[Kafkas]; and in the southeast with the Gulf of Basra [i.e., 
the Persian Gulf]. They contain the areas stretching 3,400 
kilometres from the border of Bosnia in the northwest 
to the Shatt al-Arab and the coast of the Gulf of Basra in 
the southeast. The great lands covering 2,230 kilometres 
from the borders of the district of Batum to the southern 
end of the province of Egypt, are divided into three parts: 
Ottoman Europe, that is Rumelia; Ottoman Asia, that is 
Anatolia; and Ottoman Africa. The total number of in- 
habitants, consisting of the confessional groups [millet] of 
Muslims, Christians, and Jews, amounts to thirty-five mil- 
lion people. (Ahmet Hamdi 1301 AH: 104-5) 


One ofthe primary purposes ofthese Ottoman geographies, 
therefore, was to cultivate a sense of spatial identity. A student 
reading this book in a middle school in Salonica, Istanbul, or 
Damascus would be encouraged through such a narrative, as 
well as any accompanying images, to imagine themselves, not 
as part of a discrete urban or provincial community, but as a 
constituent community of a vast and diverse but unified pol- 
ity. "From Bosnia to Shatt al-Arab and from Batum to Egypt"; 
"Ottoman Europe, Ottoman Asia, and Ottoman Africa”; one 
can really get a sense of the sort of geographic mantras en- 
couraged in Ottoman schools. At the same time, the reason 
for the current boundaries of the Ottoman state were merely 
alluded to here, with “the treaty in the Christian year 1878" 
referring to the settlement at Berlin following the disastrous 
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Ottoman-Russian war of 1877-78. Geographic descriptions, 
as well as maps themselves, therefore carried significant mean- 
ing for contemporary events as well as history. For an educated 
Ottoman of 1910—or one in the process of being educated— 
imbued with all of the force of Ottoman history and loyalism 
found in the educational system of the recently deposed Sultan 
Abdülhamid II (1876-1909), their spatial understanding of 
Central and Eastern Europe must have been complex. Part of 
it, of course, formed Rumelia, the Ottoman Empire in Europe. 
Then there were those parts of Europe that had once been part 
of the Empire, now under the dominion of the Austrians or 
Russians, or of the more recent ethnic or linguistic nation 
states. Then, of course, there were those regions that had never 
been under Ottoman rule. It will be useful here to consider 
this map in such a way, in order to attempt to make sense of it 
from the perspective of an Ottoman in 1910. 

Beginning with the empire itself, such a map presents an 
instant problem. European maps had long tended to physi- 
cally divide depictions of the Ottoman Empire according to 
European terms: Turkey in Europe, being the provinces in the 
Balkans; and Turkey in Asia, being the rest. This, of course, 
was part of the European tendency to divide the world into 
continents, and so Ottoman territory would necessarily be on 
separate pages, or in separate sections, and rarely would one 
see the Empire as a whole. Taking, for example, a historical 
atlas such as The Cambridge Modern History Atlas of 1912, 
the Ottoman Empire was depicted in five maps: conquests in 
Europe and Asia Minor; wars with the Habsburgs, Venice, and 
Poland-Lithuania; the empire in Europe 1792-1870; the em- 
pire in Asia since 1792; and the empire in Europe 1870-78. 
Not once was the entirety of the empire shown in a map. The 
Ottomans, however, especially by the end of the nineteenth 
century, went to great efforts to depict their Empire as a whole 
and contiguous entity. This was not only an assertion of iden- 
tity, but a claim in the face of territorial losses. By 1910, the 
Ottoman realms were far more compact, and largely Asian. 
In North Africa, only Libya remained, and that would soon 
be lost to the Italians, with Egypt under British rule and the 
former realms of Tunis and Algiers under that of the French. 
In Europe, long-time imperial provinces had gained their in- 
dependence (Greece, Serbia, Montenegro, Bulgaria) or were 
under foreign rule (Cyprus, Bosnia), and after the Balkan Wars 
only Eastern Thrace would remain. The core of the Ottoman 
Empire was therefore in Asia, in Anatolia, Iraq, the Levant, the 
Hejaz, and Yemen. Here is presented, therefore, only a part of 
the Well-Protected Domains (Memalik-i Mahrüse), and parts 
that would soon be lost, such as the provinces of Cezayir-i 
Bahr-1 Sefid (the Islands of the White, i.e., Mediterranean, 
Sea), Selanik (Salonica/Thessaloniki), and Iskodra (Scutari/ 
Shkodër), the last two of which had been under Ottoman rule 
since the fifteenth century. One of the major difficulties, there- 
fore, in researching this map was that it fundamentally pres- 
ents a very non-Ottoman sense of geographical space. Here, 
the Sublime Ottoman State (Devlet-i ‘Aliye-i “Osmaniye) is pe- 
ripheral and incomplete in a way that was greatly discouraged 
by the officially sanctioned maps and descriptions of the early 
twentieth century. 


This map also contains a significant area of land that had 
once been part of the Ottoman realms that demonstrate an- 
other issue, that of the adoption of directly transliterated names 
for the whole of Europe. In addition to the recently indepen- 
dent states mentioned above, large swathes of Southeastern 
Europe had been conquered by the Ottomans in the past, such 
as Hungary in the sixteenth and seventeenth century. The gen- 
eral rule seems to be that the more recently-ruled the area, 
the more likely the Ottoman Turkish name is to have been 
retained. For instance, Montenegro stays as Kara Dag (a lit- 
eral rendering of Black Mountain), Moldavia as Bogdan, and 
Walachia as Eflak. However, in other parts of the Empire pre- 
viously lost, the names of its new rulers appear in the atlases, 
notably in the east. Crimea was still known to the Ottomans 
as Kırım, but its main city was no longer written by its Tartar 
name of Akmescid (the white mosque) but its Russian name 
of Simferopol. Some older names remained, such as the Aksu 
(White Water) for the Lower Bug, but new names were the 
norm, with Dinieper far more common than the older Ozi. 

For the rest of Europe covered here, there is a mixture of 
simple transliteration of local names, or adaptation of other, 
mainly Germanic forms. Russian names are almost entirely 
approximate transliterations, with some minor adjustments 
(Kisnef instead of Kishinev, Kief for Kiev and so forth). The 
same is true for Germany and Italy, although those two na- 
tion-states tended to be represented in greater detail than the 
Ottomans’ deadly northern opponent. With such a focus on 
nearby states, for those more distant polities such as Sweden 
and Denmark there are only a few detailed representations in 
Ottoman atlases, notably in the Salname-i Nezaret-i Hariciye 
(Yearbook of the Foreign Ministry, 1301 AH/1885 CE). Even 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, parts of which had once been 
under Ottoman rule and otherwise intimately known by 
Ottoman geographers of all kinds for hundreds of years, was 
rendered in comparatively little detail and then only by trans- 
literation of local names. The polity once known as Nemge—a 
Slavic term for Germans, showing the linguistic influences of 
those cultures on earlier Ottoman geography—was now sim- 
ply Avusturya-Macaristan; its capital city, known for centuries 
as Bec, again from a Slavic root, was now Viyana. Russia was 
called as such, Rusya, and no longer as Moskov, whilst Poland 
had long-since ceased to be known as Lehistan (from the medi- 
eval name for the Poles) now called Polonya. Ihe Ottoman un- 
derstanding of its neighbors, as much as the wider region, had 
begun to absorb the non-Ottoman vocabulary of European 
geography, in part because the geographic training was itself 
largely European in origin, and in part because of the neces- 
sity in diplomacy and business to deal with Europe on its own 
terms. By the early period of the Republic of Turkey, atlases 
such as Yeni Avrupa Cografyas: (New Geography of Europe, 
1920—22) had removed most of the older names in favor of 
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names that would be commonly understood within a wider 
context, part of the beginnings of the national identity re- 
forms that would eventually remove the Ottoman language 
from common use as Europeanisation became ever-more con- 
flated with modernization and progress. 

Examining late Ottoman atlases within their wider con- 
text, it is clear that they were part of an assertion of Ottoman 
identity, but also part of an Ottoman identity crisis. The pop- 
ularity of historical atlases, and maps in history books and 
textbooks points to the wider attempt to cultivate a sense of 
the Ottoman position in a hostile European setting, when the 
Sublime State was less and less geographically a European pol- 
ity. They reflect the fact that older place names that would 
have been familiar to earlier Ottomans had been replaced, at 
least in literature, by European equivalents, indicative of the 
fact that Western Europe produced the vast majority of the 
maps on which these examples were based, and that many of 
the Ottoman authors had undergone a European-influenced 
education. This is not to say that the Ottomans simply par- 
roted their Western European neighbors; rather, such texts 
are indicative of the blurred lines of intellectual as well as cul- 
tural identity. 

It is perhaps education above all that situates these Otto- 
man maps, however. Ottoman atlases and geographies, visual 
and literary, were almost always instructive, not simply for pe- 
rusal or illustration. They formed a significant part of the ed- 
ucational push that the empire witnessed during the reign of 
Abdülhamid II, and the strong link between geography and 
history shows how far those two disciplines were combined 
in atlases to develop a sense of Ottoman identity. At the same 
time, the large number of military maps also point to one of 
the primary purposes of that educational drive: to educate and 
inspire a sense of loyalty and continuity in the future military 
and civil leaders of a state under significant internal and ex- 
ternal threats. This sense of identity that placed the Ottoman 
realms in a geographic center had consequences for the por- 
trayal of the wider world. This is not to say that the Ottoman 
Empire was exclusively inward-looking; far from it. Yet it was 
an outlook that would have made this map of Central and 
Eastern Europe problematic for an Ottoman in 1910 in being 
geographically out of focus. As Fortna has argued, the trend 
in Ottoman cartography from the 1890s was to move away 
from continental maps that split up the Empire's territory 
(Fortna 2002: 186-90) to those that showed it as a whole. As 
a number of late Ottoman atlases and geographic (and histor- 
ical) texts show us, understanding world geography, including 
that of Eastern and Central Europe, was an important sub- 
ject. But the focus of cartography was important above all in 
the context of understanding Ottoman geography and em- 
phasizing the Sublime State's central position in the geopolit- 
ical landscape. 
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tsentral-eyrope in 1910: Yiddish Geography 
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University of Warsaw 


Introduction 


In the Middle Ages, Jews used to refer to different parts of 
Europe with biblical Hebrew terms such as Ashkenaz, Sephard, 
Tsarfat, Javan, or Canaan. The ethnonym Tsarfat referred to 
France, Javan to Ancient Greece, and Canaan to the Slavic- 
speaking territories. Over time most of these names fell out of 
use, with the exception of the two toponyms of Ashkenaz and 
Sephard. Both strongly influenced how Jews perceived their 
European homelands. Ashkenaz was a placename employed for 
denoting the Germanic-speaking areas inhabited by Jews, for 
example, the Rhineland (Rinus) or the Land of King Lothair, 
or Lotharingia (Lotir). As Jews migrated into the Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth (Poland-Lithuania), the mean- 
ing of the term Ashkenaz was broadened to include Central 
and Eastern Europe. The Jews of early Ashkenaz brought their 
Judeo-Germanic vernacular to the Slavophone territories, to- 
gether with their customs and religious practices. Sephard ini- 
tially meant Iberia (Spain and Portugal), before it came to en- 
compass the Balkan Peninsula as well. After the expulsion of 
Jews from Spain in 1492, Sephard denotes all descendants of 
the Iberian (Spanish and Portuguese) Jews who subsequently 
settled in the Ottoman Empire Balkans and Anatolia. 

This Ashkenaz-Sephard dichotomy has split the European 
Jewry to this day, resulting in the two groups of Ashkenazic 
Jews and Sephardic Jews. Both groups differ not only due to the 
fact that they tend to reside in different regions. Even more im- 
portantly, they speak two different Jewish languages, namely 
Yiddish (“Jewish German") and Spanyol ("Jewish Spanish," 
also known as Ladino, or "Jewish Latin"). Furthermore, they 
pray and celebrate Jewish holidays differently, cultivate differ- 
ent customs, and developed distinctive cuisines. By the late 
nineteenth century, Ashkenazic Jews had developed a vibrant 
and complex Yiddish-language culture (cf Fishman 2005). 


Yiddishland in Central Europe 


THE ASHKENAZIC JEWS WERE NOT A UNIFORM GROUP. 
Ashkenazim from the German-speaking territories differed 
much from Ashkenazim living in the Slavophone areas, de- 
spite the fact that both groups are lumped together under the 
single name of “Ashkenazic Jews.” The Jews who had lived in 
Central and Eastern Europe for over eight centuries created 
their own unique culture. The actual cradle of this culture was 
the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth and its most import- 


ant medium and inspiration was the language known today 
as Yiddish. Drawing at this source, the Central and Eastern 
European Jews created the concept of Yiddishland, or the 
land of the Yiddish-speaking Jews. It should be understood 
both as a real, geographically defined place, and as a virtual 
homeland for numerous Jews who identify with Yiddish lan- 
guage and culture (Geller 2010). Moreover, the phenomenon 
of Yiddishland underlines the fact that typically a geograph- 
ically defined place played a secondary role in understanding 
the Jewish civilization. The stereotype of “the wandering Jew” 
is still widespread, while the politics and culture of the Jewish 
diaspora have often conveyed “the pervasive impression, that 
the Jewish experience is one of displacement, lacking not only a 
proper territory but also a substantial spatiality or attachment 
to place” (Brauch, Lipphard and Nocke 2008: 1). Despite this, 
Jews in Central and Eastern Europe referred to their places of 
settlement collectively as “Yiddishland.” Yiddishland was a 
real Jewish “country” that overlapped with present-day Belarus 
(Vaysrusland in Yiddish), Estonia (Estland), Latvia (Letland), 
Lithuania (Lite), Moldova (Moldavye), Poland (Poyln), 
Romania (Rumenye) and Ukraine (Ukraine), and partly with 
Hungary (Ungern), Slovakia (Slovakay), and European Russia 
(Rusland). 

Understandably, nowadays Yiddish-speakers and their de- 
scendants are most interested in these aforementioned terri- 
tories where their communities used to live and where they 
created a unique Yiddish civilization. This centuries-long in- 
teraction of Ashkenazim with their homelands across Central 
and Eastern Europe resulted in specific Yiddish-language to- 
pography and toponyms, which frequently differ in form and 
spatial scope from similar terms as employed in the region’s 
non-Jewish languages (Geller 2010: 31). However, it should be 
emphasized that these Yiddish-language geographic and place 
names cover only the areas within Yiddishland. Other places 
located outside this “Jewish country” were typically referred to 
with their non-Jewish official names that were only transliter- 
ated into Yiddish. Many such toponyms were directly adopted 
from German, usually in the case of towns, cities, regions and 
countries located west of the River Oder (Odra). Apart from 
the capitals and big industrial cities, Yiddish-speakers did not 
develop their own specific forms for placenames in Western 
Europe or Scandinavia. 

In Central and Eastern Europe, or Yiddishland, Yiddish- 
speakers creatively borrowed and adapted geographic and place 
names from the region’s non-Jewish languages. Furthermore, 
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in quite a few cases, they developed their own specific 
Yiddish forms of names of these localities, regions and coun- 
tries that were of much emotional value or other importance 
to Ashkenazim. A good example of this phenomenon is the 
Yiddish name Lite for "Lithuania." Importantly, from the per- 
spective of the mental geography of Yiddishland, this term 
encompasses not only today's country of Lithuania, but also 
parts of Latvia and Estonia, Belarus, north-eastern Poland and 
northern Ukraine, or the pre-1569 Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
(Jacobs 2005: 61). In Yiddish, Jews conserved an early modern 
geographic shape of this grand duchy. 

The shtetls, towns, and cities of Central and Eastern Europe 
endowed with specific Yiddish forms of their names allow us 
to locate Yiddishland in the geographical space of present-day 
Belarus, Latvia, Lithuania, Moldavia, Poland, Romania, and 
Russia. Collections of Yiddish culture and folklore are un- 
derstandably limited to these areas inhabited by Ashkenazim 
communities (Prilutski 1912; Prylucki and Lehman 1926- 
1933). Hence, it is particularly difficult to determine Yiddish- 
language forms of names of localities where Yiddish-speakers 
did not traditionally live. Yiddish-language cartography for the 
sake of popular education in the Soviet Union developed only 
after World War One. What is more, in the war's aftermath, 
the region's empires broke up and were replaced with numer- 
ous ethnolinguistically defined nation-states. However, the 
Ashkenazim's Yiddish-language mental map of Yiddishland 
(that is, Central and Eastern Europe) remained largely in place, 
despite any border changes. Only this assumption allows us to 
attempt a reconstruction of the Yiddish-language forms of the 
names of countries, regions, and cities for the Yiddish-language 
map of Central Europe in 1910. 

However, the standardization of Yiddish as a language 
began in earnest only after the 1908 Language Conference 
at Czernowitz (today Chernivtsi in Ukraine), Bukovina, and 
Austria-Hungary, and did not progress much before the late 
1920s. Following the 1905 Revolution that allowed for the 
creation of Jewish and other political parties in the Russian 
Empire (where the majority of Yiddishland was located at that 
time), many secular Jewish activists and intellectuals appealed 
for the formal recognition of Yiddish as a language equal to 
Russian, German, or Polish. They were displeased with the 
fact that the non-Jewish authorities and Jewish traditional- 
ists disparaged Yiddish as a “jargon.” The Great War led to 
the German and Austro-Hungarian occupation of Russia's 
western provinces in 1915—1918/19, or much of Yiddishland. 
In this area the Germans established a semi-colony of Land 
Ober Ost, where for the first time in history, Yiddish was used 
as an official language in local administration and education. 
But prior to the standardization of Yiddish in the interwar 
period, dialectal and regional differences yielded many paral- 
lel Yiddish forms of the same name of a locality. For example, 
the city of Kolomyia (nowadays in Ukraine) was known in 
Yiddish variably as Kolomey, Kalemey, Kalemay, or Kilemay. 
For the sake of the Yiddish-language map of Central Europe 
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in 1910, I strove to identify the most popular or standard form 
of a given locality's name. 


Countries and Cities 


The Yiddish-speaking communities of Ashkenazim created 
their own names for many towns and cities across Yiddishland. 
“The capital of Poland will always be known in Yiddish not as 
"Warszawa or as "Warschau; but as Varshe. And the Jerusalem 
of Lithuania’ can be part of Russia, Lithuania or Poland, but 
we will never call it by its Lithuanian name, "Vilnius or by its 
Russian or Polish names (that is, ‘Vilna; “Wilno’), but only 
by its Yiddish name, Vilne. Likewise, Kroke (Cracow), Ger (in 
Polish, Gora Kalwaria), Brisk (Brest), or Brod (Brody) are, as 
far as we can tell, the undisputed Yiddish names of the respec- 
tive cities" (Schechter 1986: 17). On the contrary, the names 
of towns and cities located outside of Yiddishland were not of 
emotional or other importance to Yiddish-speakers. Hence, 
they tended to adopt forms widespread in the local languages 
and wrote them down phonetically with the use of Hebrew let- 
ters as employed in Yiddish. Hence, Venice became Venetsya in 
Yiddish, Graz— Grats, Sarajevo— Sarayevo, or Burgas— Burgas. 

Most Yiddish forms of toponyms are the result of phonetic 
assimilation and reinterpretation either by way of German or 
Slavic languages. Subsequently, such assimilated Yiddish forms 
of placenames were adapted to the inflectional and grammat- 
ical needs of the Yiddish language. That is why in many cases 
the final vocalic sound appears in Yiddish as [e]: Kovno— 
Kovne, Grodno—Grodne, Moscow (for example, from Polish, 
Moskwa)—Moskve, or Lomzha—Lomzhe. Many Yiddish 
forms, particularly those adapted from Slavic languages, were 
radically altered in order to better fit the Yiddish phonemic pat- 
terns. “Perhaps the best example is Zhþetl (in western Belarus), 
which appears to be a compromise between Polish (Zdzieciot) 
and Belarusian (Dyatlava)” (Glasser 2014: 9). 

After World War Two and the Holocaust, many traditional 
Yiddish-language toponyms fell into disuse and oblivion when 
no local Jewish communities remained. Ashkenazic survivors 
often moved to different countries and areas following vast 
postwar border changes and expulsions. In these new places 
they began to use official forms of toponyms in the state lan- 
guage. Hence, Yiddish Vrotslav closely follows the Polish name 
of Wrocław, or Yiddish Gdansk the Polish name of Gdańsk. 
Before the war, both cities’ Yiddish-language communities 
used the specific Yiddish forms Bresle and Dantsk, respectively. 
Obviously, the former is derived from the German-language 
form Breslau, while the latter appears to be a compromised 
form between the German form Danzig and the Polish 
form Gdansk. The Holocaust destroyed the Askenazim and 
their Yiddishland, alongside the unique tradition of Yiddish- 
language cartography. This Yiddish-language map of Central 
Europe in 1910 hopes to recover some elements of this once vi- 
brant geographic and toponymic Yiddish tradition for culture 
and scholarship in today's Central and Eastern Europe. 


Centra Eüropo en 1910: 


Geographic and Place Names in Esperanto 


Walter Zelazny 
University of Biatystok 


L. L. (LUDWIK LEJZER) ZAMENHOFS (1859-1917) AMBITION 
extended beyond the mere creation of an international lan- 
guage. He wanted to reform all socio-ethnic relations so that: 


without uprooting a man from his homeland, from his lan- 
guage and from his confession, [Esperanto] would let him 
overcome all the contradictions of his national-religious 
background, thus allowing him to communicate with all 
people of all languages and religions on the neutral basis of 
common humanity, according to the principle of reciproc- 
ity (Zamenhof 2006: 139). 


For this purpose, one of Zamenhof’s far-reaching reforms 
was to refer to countries and states with the use of "neutral" 
names. Zamenhof pointed out that no state represents all lan- 
guages, cultures, and religions of its citizens. Hence, the state 
should refrain from intervening in these spheres. Zamenhof 
wrote: 


I believe that each state and all provinces should be known 
under neutral geographical names, and not under names 
derived from the names of their nations, languages or reli- 
gions, because the names of many countries derived in this 
manner are the main reason why some of the inhabitants 
consider themselves to be better than the others. And the 
former believe that the latter, who are just like them native 
sons of the same land, are bound by the interests of another 
country, while the land [of their birth] is foreign to them 
(Zamenhof 2006:139). 


In adopting such a principled stance, Zamenhof went 
against the grain of the then increasingly more popular ideol- 
ogy of ethnolinguistic nationalism. When more than a dozen 
European ethnolinguistically defined nations from Ireland to 
the Balkans and the Baltic were struggling for independence 
and their own nation-states, he proposed that the names of 
states should be derived, for example, from the names of their 
capital cities, thus yielding “Dublin Land” for Ireland, “Riga 
Land” for Latvia, or “Warsaw Land” for Poland. Zamenhof 
knew that such a change of their country’s name would not 
arouse any enthusiasm among the Poles. In his letter to Emile 
Javal, on May 26, 1906, Zamenhof wrote: 


The greatest enemies of my ideas are Warsaw Esperantists, 
because due to various historical developments, the Poles 


got used to applying double standards while discussing the 
current political situation. They agree that Russia should 
be renamed with the use of a moniker that would not be 
national, but geographic in its character, that all the coun- 
try s languages should enjoy the same legal status, and that 
Esperanto ought to be made into the sole medium of the 
Russian Duma. On the other hand, they would never ac- 
cept that Poland could be renamed as “Warsaw Land,” and 
that all the languages in Poland should enjoy the same sta- 
tus. They see such an idea as something mad and awful. 
Alas, I must listen to all that and keep quiet. For the sake 
of Esperanto I need to refrain from propagating my ideas in 
this regard (Zamnehof 2006: 21). 


Perhaps, while creating Esperanto, Zamenhof did not fully 
think through the issue of toponyms, because he never dared to 
officially introduce such neutral names to Esperanto. However, 


he kept thinking about this problem until the year of his death. 


The best solution to the dilemma of the current big and 
smaller European states would be a “United States of 
Europe” composed from proportional states of a similar 
geographical size. But nowadays, it seems, that is too early 
to talk about it, but at least by official and mutual consent 
it would be possible to remove this great evil, the source of 
endless conflicts, which is the identification of the country’s 
name with an ethnic group (Zamenhof 2006: 230). 


Immediately after Zamenhof proposed his constructed lan- 
guage of Esperanto, in Europe dozens of similar languages 
were created by people of a variety of professions and back- 
grounds, from proverbial “cooks” to renowned scholars, such 
as Harry Jespersen (1860-1943), Giuseppe Peano (1858-1932), 
or René de Saussure (1868-1943). Out of about one thousand 
planned, artificial, auxiliary, universal (all these adjectives are 
used here synonymously) languages with a sketch of grammar, 
only a dozen were further elaborated and supplied with a text- 
book, while only a few were employed for genuine communica- 
tion in speech and writing, that is, Volapük, Esperanto, Ido, and 
Interlingua. Each of these four languages’ creators had a slightly 
different motive for inventing his own universal language. The 
Bavarian prelate Johann Martin Schleyer (1831—1912) created 
Volapük, allegedly compelled by a divine command. Zamenhof 
created Esperanto for all people, although his original ambition 
was to devise a single language for the entire Jewish diaspora 
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in which the communication was difficult between Yiddish- 
speaking Ashkenazim and Spanyol-speaking Sephardim. Ido 
was invented by anonymous creators who thus aspired to “cor- 
rect” and "refine" Esperanto. Interlingua was devised for the 
sake of being readily intelligible to most Europeans. 

Ofall the planned languages, only Esperanto achieved a gen- 
uine success. Esperanto is a “living language,” that is, it is em- 
ployed in speech and writing by a considerable number of users 
and supported by many more. By using Esperanto for a variety 
of purposes all around the world, Esperantists keep constantly 
developing this language. Esperanto continues to change in line 
with their wishes and in reply to the changing socio-economic, 
cultural, and technological realities of the globe. 

At the end of the nineteenth century when numerous ar- 
tificial languages were created, novel communication technol- 
ogies also appeared, such as the telegraph and telephone, al- 
lowing for nearinstantaneous transmission of information 
across the world, that is, beyond the confines of a single state. 
At that time, mass tourism also took off in earnest across the 
West. What is more, numerous ethnolinguistic nations won 
their own nation-states in Europe, which entailed their gov- 
ernments intensive engagement in language politics. The goals 
of such a policy were typically twofold, first, the liquidation of 
the use of minority languages, and second, the liquidation of 
illiteracy by teaching the entire population how to read and 
write in the state's sole national and official language. 

The concept of artificial language and its actualizations are 
in a certain way an intellectual showcase of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. At that time, aristocracy had already descended from the 
stage of history, leaving Western Europe’s bourgeoisie and the 
intelligentsia of Central and Eastern Europe to deal with the 
growing urgent need for international contacts. Earlier, it had 
been aristocrats who had ensured such international communi- 
cation was channeled through the pan-European media of Latin 
and French. But in the late nineteenth century of nationalisms 
and high imperialism, there was no agreement to adopt a sin- 
gle “living language” for this purpose. The philosophical ideal 
was a neutral language that could be built from scratch. The 
means of constructing an artificial language had already been 
known since the beginning of the nineteenth century. Out of 
thousands of projects of such languages, more than 80 percent 
were steeped in the principles developed by the most outstand- 
ing Danish linguist, Rasmus Rask (1787-1832). He discussed 
these principles widely and enumerated them in his 1823 man- 
uscript that subsequently was not published and was presumed 
lost. This manuscript was found recently in an archive, allow- 
ing for the scrutiny of Rask’s general principles to be followed 
in the construction of an artificial language. According to him, 
any constructed language should be based on: 


Greek and Latin lexical elements of Greek and Latin, 

its vocabulary should be enriched with borrowings from 
other (European) languages, 

likewise, word-formation elements should be borrowed 
from other (European) languages (for instance, “ismo” 
for creating names of ideologies, or “-land” for creating 
names of countries), 
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inflection should be borrowed from Latin, but must be 
simplified and regularized, 

root words (roots, base words, morphemes) should have 
a stable form that would never change, 

accent should fall on the word's penultimate syllable, 
the grammatical gender of nouns should reflect the ac- 
tual biological gender of living creatures (thus, all inani- 
mate objects should be referred to with the use of neuter 
grammatical gender), 

adjectives should be indeclensible, 

pronunciation should be beautiful, 

and spelling should be phonetic (phonemic) with no si- 


lent letters. 


The principles show clearly that Rask had thought hard 
about creating an artificial language more than half a century 
before the “epidemic” of planned languages struck (Hjorth 
2011). 

To shed light on how Esperantists went about creating top- 
onyms (place names, geographic names) in their language, we 
need to consult Zamenhof's basic grammar of this language. It 
constitutes part of the Fundamento de Esperanto (Foundation 
of Esperanto), or the inviolable canon of the rules of Esperanto 
(Zamenhof 1963). Amazingly, a quick overview reveals that 
Rask's principles of a constructed language are included al- 
most in their entirety in Zamenhof's grammar. There is no 
doubt that Zamenhof did not know Rask's work, so both ar- 
rived independently at the same conclusions. Below, these frag- 
ments of the canonical grammar of Esperanto are cited, which 
touch upon the issue of creating toponyms. 


B) Parts of Speech 

2. Substantives are formed by adding [o] to the root. For the 
plural, the letter [j] must be added to the singular. There 
are two cases: the nominative and the objective (accusative). 
The root with the added [o] is the nominative, the objective 
adds an [n] after the [o]. Other cases are formed by preposi- 
tions; thus, the possessive (genitive) by [de], “of”; the dative 
by [al], “to,” the instrumental (ablative) by [kun], “with,” or 
other preposition as the sense demands. Eg. root [patr], “fa- 
ther”; la patro, “the father;" la patr'o'n, “the father" (objec- 
tive), de la patro, “of the father;" alla patro, “to the father;” 
kun la patro, “with the father;" la patr’o’j, “the fathers;" 
la patr'o'j'n, “the fathers” (obj.), por la patr’o’j, “for the fa- 
thers." 

3. Adjectives are formed by adding “a” to the root... 


C) General Rules 

9. Every word is to be read exactly as written, there are no 
silent letters. 

10. The accent falls on the last syllable but one (penulti- 
mate). 

11. Compound words are formed by the simple junction 
of roots, (the principal word standing last), which are writ- 
ten as a single word, but, in elementary works, separated by 
a small line TL Grammatical terminations are considered 
as independent words. Eg. vapor $ipo, “steamboat” is com- 
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posed of the roots vapor, “steam,” and ŝip, “a boat,” with the 
substantival termination o. 

12. If there be one negative in a clause, a second is not ad- 
missible. 

15. In phrases answering the question “where?” (meaning 
direction), the words take the termination of the objec- 
tive case; eg. kie'n vi iras? “where are you going?”; dom on, 
“home”; London’o’n, “to London,” etc. 

14. Every preposition in the international language has a 
definite fixed meaning... 

15. The so-called "foreign" words, i.e., words which the 
greater number of languages have derived from the same 
source, undergo no change in the international lan- 
guage, beyond conforming to its system of orthography. 
Such is the rule with regard to primary words, derivatives 
are better formed (from the primary word) according to 
the rules of the international grammar... 


Principle 15 of the Fundamento de Esperanto governs the 
forming of toponyms. In the first-ever textbook of Esperanto, 
Zamenhof wrote that he created this language “so that learn- 
ingit would be a trifle" (Dr Esperanto 1887: 3). Students of lin- 
guistics (philology) and pedagogy did not research languages 
in terms of the ease of their acquisition until the mid-twenti- 
eth century, while the main goal for creating Esperanto (as well 
as dozens of other artificial languages) was the ease of learning 
such a language. 

In less than thirty years since its inception, the use of 
Esperanto had spread sufficiently to make it possible to convene 
thefirstworld Esperanto Congress in 1905 in Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
France. The approximately one thousand participants who at- 
tended this event freely communicated in Esperanto. Moreover, 
during these three decades intervening between the creation of 
Esperanto and this congress, quite a few "repairers" of this lan- 
guage appeared, thus threatening the cohesion of Esperanto. 
Therefore, during the first congress, Zamenhof proclaimed a 
Deklaracio pri la esenco de la Esperantismo (Declaration on the 
essence of Esperantism). Point 4 reads, as follows: 


the Fundamento de Esperanto is the single, perpetual oblig- 
atory authority over Esperanto, and it cannot be modi- 
fied. Otherwise, Esperanto depends on no legal author- 
ity, neither a governing body nor an individual, including 
Zamenhof himself. If a linguistic matter is not covered in 
the Fundamento, it is up to the individual on how to handle 
the matter (Zamenhof 1929: 277—278). 


The success of Esperanto was not decided by its "simple" and 
regular linguistic structure alone, as many artificial language 
projects were equally sensible in this regard. The game-changer 
was the very personality of Ludwik Zamenhof. He was an ex- 
cellent strategist, a man of compromises, anda consistent prop- 
agator of his ideas. Zamenhof began working on Esperanto at 
the age of 16, presented the finished language to the world when 
he was only 28, and devoted the rest of his life to propagating 
it. Creators of other international languages also devoted their 
lives to improving their projects, often presenting a dozen ver- 
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sions of them. Subsequently, they delved into endless linguis- 
tic details, often terrorizing their followers to adhere to this 
and no other version ofa given planned language. On the con- 
trary, Zamenhof subjected his language project to public scru- 
tiny and criticism, and in the ensuing discussion he convinced 
the majority of Esperanto’s importance, utility, and validity. 
Zamenhof’s ingenuity stemmed from the fact that, unlike cre- 
ators of other planned languages, in 1887 he presented a com- 
plete language, which neither the author himself nor anyone 
else would ever be allowed to further “improve.” What is more, 
Zamenhof neither copyrighted Esperanto nor claimed any in- 
tellectual ownership of his project. This approach ensured that 
Esperanto flourished, while other artificial languages faltered. 

In the period of the greatest popularity of Esperanto, that 
is, in the interwar period, the number of Esperantists was es- 
timated at two million. Over a hundred periodicals were pub- 
lished, tens of thousands of books were either written in or 
translated into Esperanto, and thanks to this language, hun- 
dreds of thousands of tourists traveled across the world. 
Esperanto had become a “living language” in the fullest sense 
of the expression. 


xxx 


Apart from Esperanto, creators and users of the other artificial 
languages have not developed principles of forming toponyms. 
But even in Esperanto, otherwise quite a developed language, 
there is still a slight confusion regarding this matter. The gen- 
eral rule governing the creation of geographical neologisms in 
Esperanto is that proper names in their original languages are 
"assimilated" into Esperanto ("Esperanto-ized") in such a way 
as to allow for unambiguous identification of them with the 
original geographical name. Bearing this rule in mind, the ne- 
ologism is endowed with pronunciation, spelling, and mor- 
phology that is typical for Esperanto. 

Some “assimilated” geographical names has been around 
from the very beginning of Esperanto, for instance, Bamako, 
Berno (Bern), Brno, Idaho, Jamusukro (Yamoussoukro), 
Kolombo (Colombo), Kuopio, Kongo (Congo) Kolorado 
(Colorado), Orinoko (Orinoco), Oslo, Paramaribo, Porto, 
Porto-Novo, Milano, Montevideo, Monako (Monaco), 
Maroko (Morocco), Tobago, or Togo. Geographic names are 
made by assimilation in the following four most usual ways: 


1. by adding the nominal suffix -o to the geographic name, 
for example, London assimilates to Londono, Mocksa 
Moskva (Moscow) to Moskvo; 

2. by phonetic assimilation, the Swiss city of La Chaux- 
de-Fonds is transformed into La Caüdefono, or the 
Canadian city of Charlottetown into Carlotaüno; 

3. in other situations, spelling assimilation is employed, 
hence, the name of Polish city of Łódż is shorn of its di- 
acritics and supplied with the suffix —o, yielding Lodz’o. 
Similarly, the Hungarian town of Mezókovácsháza is 
transformed into Mezokovachazo. 

4. At times a geographical name is assimilated into 
Esperanto from another than a given state’s official (na- 


tional) language, for example, Magyarország (Hungary) 
by way of English becomes Hungario in Esperanto, 
Warszawa (Warsaw) filtered through French (Varsovie) 
becomes Varsovio, and Rzeszów on the basis of Latin 
(Resovia) becomes Resovio. 


In some instances, it is hard to arrive at a consensual ver- 
sion of a geographical name due to linguistic and political 
difficulties, yielding two or more Esperanto versions. The 
aforementioned Polish city of Rzeszów may be rendered in 
Esperanto as Resovio, but it is equally possible to follow the 
Polish pronunciation of this city's name, yielding Jesuf. But 
Jesuf is completely unidentifiable with Rzeszów. On the 
other hand, though the Esperanto form Jesuf faithfully ren- 
ders the Polish pronunciation of Rzeszów, nevertheless it is at 
odds with Esperanto orthography (spelling rules). The prob- 
lem flared up after Zamenhof's death, when in the wake of the 
Great War, Esperantists were also torn asunder by a variety 
of political disputes generated by the founding of numerous 
ethnolinguistically defined nation-states in Central Europe. 
As a result, some Esperanto toponyms had two or even three 
versions, depending on the political situation in a given re- 
gion. For instance, while German-speaking Esperantists sided 
with the form Dancigo (from Danzig), their Polish-speaking 
colleagues sided with the form Gdansko (from Gdansk). 
Lithuanian-speaking Esperantists preferred Kaunaso (from 
Kaunas) to Kovno (from Kowno), championed by their Polish- 
speaking colleagues. In the case of today's Slovak capital of 
Bratislava, Hungarian-speaking Esperantists sided with the 
form Pojono (from Pozsony), while their German-speaking 
counterparts with Presburgo (from Prefsburg) and Slovak- 
speaking ones with Bratislavo (from Bratislava). The capital 
of Transylvania, which changed hands between Hungary and 
Romania after 1918, was known as Kolo$varo (from Kolozsvár) 
by Hungarian Esperantists, and as Klujo (from Cluj) by their 
Romanian colleagues. 


xxx 


The forming of names of states and of their inhabitants (seen as 
nations) became an Achilles' heel of Esperanto. The authors of 
the Plena Analiza Gramatiko de Esperanto (A full presentation 
of the grammar of Esperanto), Kalman Kalocsay (1891-1976) 
and Gaston Waringhein (1901-1991), rightly remark that 
names of states are a complex problem, as some states get their 
names from their inhabitants (nations), and vice versa, names 
of some states are used to derive names for their inhabitants 
(nations). Actually, the same messiness and ambiguity in this 
regard is observed across all European languages. For instance, 
in French the name of Belgique (Belgium) is derived from 
the inhabitants name Belge (Belgian), while in turn it is the 
state's name, France, that yields the inhabitant's name Frangais 
(Frenchman). In German, the country’s name Deutschland 
(Germany) stems from the inhabitants name Deutscher 
(German), while the state's name England spawns the inhab- 
itant's name Englander (Englishman). In English, the inhabi- 
tant's name, German, delivers the state's name, Germany, but it 
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is the other way round in the case of Hungary and Hungarian. 
In Italian the inhabitant's name Greca (Greek) is the source of 
the country's name Grecia (Greece), whereas the state's name 
Italia yields the inhabitant's name Italiano (Italian) (Kalocsay 
and Waringhein 1985: 459). 

For regularizing, or normativizing, this perceived lexical 
chaos, Zamenhof could arbitrarily propose to derive names of 
states from their main ethnic groups, and even neutrally re- 
name these ethnic groups, or tolerate the extant discrepan- 
cies, as long as an Esperanto counterpart of a country’s name 
retained its "international" character. He settled on the latter, 
quite pragmatic, solution. Subsequently, Zamenhof divided 
the names of the countries into three groups, namely: 


1. he used the suffix —wj- for the “old civilizations” of 
Europa, Asia, and some parts of Africa (in accor- 
dance with the tradition attested in the majority of 
Europe's Indo-European languages) for forming names 
of countries from the names of their inhabitants (peo- 
ples, nations). For instance, Holand’o (Dutchman) > 
Holand'uj o (Netherlands), Kore’o (Korean) > Kore'ujo 
(Korea), Egipto (Egyptian) > Egiptujo (Egypt). I se- 
lected these examples on purpose, because halfa century 
later they almost caused a “linguistic war" among the 
Esperantists (see below). 

2. for the “New World" continents of both Americas and 
Australia, alongside parts of Africa, Zamenhof de- 
cided to develop names of countries’ inhabitants (peo- 
ples, nations) from the names of their countries with the 
use of the suffix -an-. For example, Kazad o (Canada), 
> KanadAano (Canadian), Peruo (Peru) > Peruano 
(Peruvian), Gvine’o (Guinea) > Gvineano (Guinean). 

3. Furthermore, for countries and lands known from 
Antiquity, Zamenhof employed the suffix -i-. , for in- 
stance, Asirio (Assyria), Fenicio (Phoenicia), Galio 
(Gallia), Medio (Media), Persio (Persia), or Romio 
(Roman Empire). 


Zamenhof was so scrupulous in his Esperanto language use 
that in his 1901 letter to Thorsteinsson he employed a com- 
plex multiple-suffix derivation to coin the term Rusuj ano 
(Zamenhof 1929: 523) for saying that he was an inhabitant 
of Russia, but not an ethnic Russian (or Ruso in Esperanto). 
In most European languages, including English, this distinc- 
tion does not exist. However, in Russian itself this dichotomy 
is well known, namely, Poccusnun Rossiianin (inhabitant or 
citizen of the Russian Federation) vs Pyccxuit Russkii (ethnic 
Russian). 

With time it turned out that numerous Esperantists, es- 
pecially poets, saw the suffix -wj- as insufficient and began 
using the suffix -i- outside the context of Antiquity to which 
Zamenhof had originally wanted to contain it. It appears that 
Esperantists wanted to have a stand-alone suffix for forming 
names of states and countries, because the suffix -uj- was bur- 
dened with other grammatical functions (for instance, ciz- 
drujo for “ashtray” or mon’uj o for "purse"). Furthermore, in 
contrast to -/- some saw the suffix -uj- as “primitive” and “ugly.” 
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The spread and development of Esperanto took place during 
the period of rapid decolonization, entailing the establishment 
of numerous postcolonial states. As a result, the process of de- 
veloping Esperanto names for states became even more com- 
plex. In addition, apart from Central Europe's unitary ethno- 
linguistic nation-states, multiethnic polities and federations 
proliferated. The subsequent ad hoc onomastic solutions de- 
veloped on a case by case basis gave rise to names that are un- 
intelligible to non-Esperantists, for example, Usozo for the 
United States of America (Unuigintaj Ŝtatoj de Ameriko), or 
Unaremo for the United Arab Emirates. The latter form was 
not popularly accepted, and most Esperantists speak either of 
the Unuiĝintaj Arabaj Emirlandoj or UAE. 

Creating names for countries became increasingly more 
complex because names for non-European and postcolonial 
states were formed in a variety of non-standard ways, for in- 
stance, Seychelles from the name of Louis XIV's minister de 
Sechélles, Mauritius from the name of Prince Maurice of 
Nassau, from indigenous ethnonyms (as in the case of Utah « 
Ute ethnic group), from tree names (Barbados « bearded fig- 
tree), from names of animals (Sierra Leone « Lion Mountains), 
from names of mountains (Montenegro, literally “Black 
Mountain"), from river names (Gabon, Senegal or Congo), 
or from names of minerals (Argentina > Latin argentum “sil- 
ver"). Some countries’ names were derived from names of cit- 
ies (Algeria from Alger, or Mexico from Mexico). In other 
instances, names of colonies that gained independence were re- 
placed with brand-new names, such as Burkina Faso for Upper 
Volta, or Benin for Dahomey. Yet, other states adopted names 
dictated by ideological considerations, as in the cases of Liberia 
(“liberty”) or Yugoslavia (“land of Yugo [‘South’] Slavs”). There 
are also portmanteau-style names, for instance, Tanzania (from 
the names of Tanganika and Zanzibar, which united into a 
single country), or acronym-style neologisms, as in the case of 
Pakistan (its name is composed from the names of the coun- 
try’s provinces, that is, Punjab, North-West Frontier Province = 
Afghania Province, Kashmir, Indus-Sindh, and Baluchistan). 
Furthermore, Esperantists took a good note of the fact that 
quite a few languages share some quite productive suffixes for 
creating names of countries, such as -land (in Netherlands, 
Iceland, or Greenland), or -stan (in Uzbekistan, Kyrgyzstan or 
Kazakhstan) that are popular in international use. 

It became obvious that the (Indo-)European system of cre- 
ating names for countries, as adopted in Esperanto, does not re- 
ally work outside Europe, where many case-specific ways of cre- 
ating countries’ names are employed. As a result, like in other 
languages, a degree of chaos has entered Esperanto in this re- 
spect, especially so because Esperantists, while creating names 
of countries, tend to fall back on their own individual ideolog- 
ical, esthetic, or linguistic preferences. 


xxx 


Disputes about the names of states in Esperanto are intertwined, 
not so much with politics, as with ideology and language esthet- 
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ics. There isa tendency to return to the sources: why Albanio and 
not Skiperia (derived from the Albanian-language name for the 
country, Shqipëria), why Nov-Zelando and not Aotearoa (that is, 
the Maori-language name of this country)? The author of the first 
Esperanto dictionaries, Emil Grosjean-Maupin (1863-1933), de- 
clared that “race is a myth” (meaning, not only race understood 
as “skin color,” but also “nations” and “ethnic groups”). Bearing 
this comment in mind, many years later, the then chairman of 
the Esperanto Academy (Akademio de Esperanto), Frenchman 
André Albault (1923-2017), remarked in 1974 that Esperanto 
should be based on linguistic facts (that is, on the international 
character of vocabulary), and not on rapidly evolving racial (eth- 
nic, national) myths. He criticized the use in Esperanto of such 
national-specific toponyms as Magyarország (Hungary), Suomi 
(Finland), Euskadi (Basque Country), or Karjala (Karelia), in- 
stead of the internationally accepted forms of these names 
(Hungary, Finland, Basque Country, or Karelia) that are imme- 
diately recognizable to all across Europe. According to Albault, 
Esperanto, which Zamenhof called an “international language” 
only represents chaos in the case of state names created on the 
basis of their own national languages. Names of this type are 
typical for “old European civilizations or polities,” for instance, 
Holand'ujo (Netherlands) and Island'uj'o (Iceland). But they 
were not derived from any ethnic names, so in this they were not 
contrary to the spirit of Esperanto. Not that this fact lessens the 
resultant terminological chaos, given that in Icelandic, Iceland is 
known as Lýðveldið Island, while French-speakers (who are in- 
fluential among Esperantists) refer to the Netherlands in French 
as the Pays-Bas. 

Each Esperanto word has a root with the use of which 
other word forms are created through the system of affixes. 
The root denoting broadly understood Polishness is pol’. The 
simplest nominal derivation yields Daf o (Pole) and Dal ei 0 
(Poland). Holand’o means “Dutchman,” so Zamenhof derived 
the name Holand’ujo for the Netherlands. However, among 
Esperantists a spontaneous tendency appeared to form names 
for some countries with the use of the suffix -/azd-, for exam- 
ple, Svis'land'o (apart from standard Svis'uj o) for Switzerland 
or Skot land o (besides standard Skor'uj 0) for Scotland, or even 
Pol'ando (apart from standard Dal wi al for Poland. The ques- 
tion is whether this development might be in breach of Article 
15 of the Fundamento de Esperanto. What is then the stan- 
dard root, hol’ or holand’? If the latter, then what is the correct 
Esperanto name for “Dutchman,” Holand ano or Hol ano? 

In an effort to tackle this discrepancy, the Esperanto 
Academy under the leadership of its chairman André Albout 
decided that the forms Koreujo and Egiptujo violate the 
Fundamento de Esperanto, and the only correct names for both 
countries are Koreo and Egipto, respectively, while for their in- 
habitants (nations), Koreazoj and Egiptanoj. Admittedly, he 
did not dare to "correct" Esperanto names of other countries 
in a similar manner, but the decision taken in the case of the 
Esperanto names for Korea and Egypt set out the general di- 
rection desired, as espoused by the academy for developing and 
standardizing toponyms (Aktoj 1975: 61-63). 

André Albaut’s critique of Esperanto word formation in 
the sphere of racial, ethnic, and state names upset many acad- 


emy members. The ensuing dispute lasted for over a decade. 
Frankly speaking, André Albaut was guided by a certain con- 
cept of Esperantos esthetics and a specific logic, like reform- 
ers of Esperanto who had then turned it into Ido. Finally, in 
March 2009, the Esperanto Academy under the leadership of 
the Brazilian Geraldo Mattos (1931-2014) annulled its pre- 
vious decisions regarding names of states, concluding that 
none of the following forms Koreo, Koreujo or Korea, and 
Egipto, Egiptujo or Egiptio is in breach of the Fundamento 
de Esperanto (Oficialaj 2013). Ihe academy decided to rec- 
ommend all the forms of names of states attested in wide use 
among Esperantists. However, this recommendation came 
with a characteristic caveat: 


In order to respect the tradition, and in the spirit of peace, 
we declare that the name of a country is correct, if the ma- 
jority [of Esperantists] use such a form. In the event of an or- 
thographic conflict between two or more forms for the name 
of same country resulting from derivation, the Academy rec- 
ommends using the most international form, as postulated 
by Article 15 of the Fundamento de Esperanto. Regardless of 
the character of the country's name (be it ethnic or non-eth- 
nic), the names of a country and its inhabitants (people, na- 
tion) must correspond to each other, for example, Angl'ujo 
(England) and Angloj (Englishman), or Nederland’o 
(Netherlands) to Nederland oj (Dutchman). In particular, it 
is not advisable to form new names of states with the employ- 
ment of international “words,” not attested in Esperanto, es- 
pecially with the suffix -(i)stan-, unless it is already in inter- 
national use in the name of a given country (Listo 2009). 
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But the academy did not explain, just as nobody else has (in- 
cluding Zamenhof), since the very beginning of the creation 
of Esperanto, what the term "international" actually means. 
While during the Enlightenment, the matter was simple and 
international meant then the standard usages of the French 
language, nowadays in the era of globalization the concept of 
"international" begins to be equated with the American us- 
ages of the English language. The continuing emergence of 
new states, quasi-states, or autonomous regions keeps changing 
the rules of naming countries in Esperanto. What if in the fu- 
ture the name of Greenland is officially changed to in Kalaallit 
Nunaat, that of New Caledonia to Kanaky, or if Wales is re- 
named as Cymru? 

In practice, these three or four suffixes employed in Es- 
peranto for creating names of countries bring this language 
closer to how toponyms are dealt with in “natural languages." 
In no way does this tendency contradict the principles of Es- 
peranto. Zamenhof himself repeatedly allowed for the intro- 
duction of parallel forms of a word or name, pragmatically let- 
ting Esperantists decide which form they may eventually adopt 
when writing and speaking in this language. Paradoxically, Es- 
peranto toponyms and their derivations are the most irregu- 
lar part of Esperanto grammar (while the rest of Esperanto re- 
mains grammatically “regular”). The forms of country names 
in Esperanto are determined by the actual use, tradition, and 
a degree of individual arbitrary choice, as exemplified by the 
Esperanto-language map Centra Eüropo en 1910 (Central Eu- 
rope in 1910). 


Translated from the Polish by Tomasz Kamusella 
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Short-lived Polities in Central Europe, 1908—1924 


IN LITERATURE, THE DISCUSSION IS WIDESPREAD ON THE 
creation of ethnolinguistic nations by activists, who from an 
outside (etic) perspective can be seen as ethnic entrepreneurs 
or national activists, while from an internal (emic, or national) 
perspective as national awakeners. The latter term, rife in na- 
tional histories of Central Europe's nations, hinges on the tacit 
assumption—without any evidence to this end—that nations 
are near-eternal or near-natural entities. In this view informed 
by ethnolinguistic nationalism, during the period of non-na- 
tional polities and empires from the late Middle Ages to the 
nineteenth century, many of the region's nations "fell asleep." 
This far-fetched hypothesis also assumes that the late medie- 
val period was a nationally happy age (even with no records 
confirming the existence of any nations then), when Central 
Europe's "nations" purportedly had a chance to establish their 
"national" monarchies, such as Bohemia (equated with to- 
days Czech Republic), Bulgaria, Croatia, Greater Moravia 
(equated with today's Slovakia), the Holy Roman Empire 
(equated with today's Germany), Hungary, Rus’ (equated with 
today's Belarus, Russia or Ukraine), or Walachia and Moldavia 
(equated with today's Romania and Moldova). This meta-na- 
tional master-narrative continues with the period of "great 
re-awakening of nations" in the nineteenth century, which 
from the etic perspective, was the busy age of creating ethno- 
linguistically defined nations by activists through education, 
the printing press, societies, and statistics. 

The formal decision taken in 1872 by Central Europe's 
non-national empires and polities to include in censuses the 
"language question" as a measure of nationality (or one's mem- 
bership in a nation) furnished national activists with officially 
"scientific data" on the demographic sizes of the postulated 
nations. It was an argument that carried increasingly more 
weight in the region's parliaments and regional diets, effec- 
tively coaxing the non-national ruling elites to give concessions 
to speakers of different languages, seen as nations-in-making 
with some inherent political rights. The target groups, thanks 
to these concessions and spreading elementary education in na- 
tional languages, began to believe in this national message, fa- 
cilitating the creation of postulated nations, often signaled by 
the rise of ethnonational parties. Gradually, this national mes- 
sage transformed into a novel national identity bridged the 
centuries-old gaping cleavage between nobles and serfs (peas- 
ants). Ihe common national language began to trump birth- 
right, which had firmly kept nobility separate from the serf- 


dom-bound peasantry for over half a millennium. 
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Few authors and researchers, even if not enamored of the ide- 
ology of nationalism, see languages (Einzelsprachen) as artifacts, 
creations of humans and their groups. Most share the stereotyp- 
ical and quite mythologized view of languages as near-natural, 
near-eternal and immutable entities (“living organisms”) that 
exist independent of human will. Obviously, as in the case of 
nations, there is no evidence that today’s languages of Czech, 
Hungarian, Norwegian, Romanian, Russian, Slovak, or Turkish 
existed a millennium ago. But this claim is equally believed by 
nationalists and non-nationalists. Indeed, the Finno-Ugric, 
Germanic, Slavic, Romance, or Turkic dialect continua—from 
which the aforementioned languages (Einzelsprachen) stem— 
were around a thousand years ago, but at that time Finno- 
Ugric-, Germanic-, Slavic-, Romance, or Turkic-speakers in their 
vast majority were unaware of the Judeo-Graeco-Latin concept 
of Einzelsprache (“a language”). Furthermore, they were illiter- 
ate, and their loyalty was to a monarch and a monotheistic re- 
ligion, not to a language. With few exceptions, standard lan- 
guages began to be created across Central Europe on the model 
of prestigious Latin or (New Testament) Greek only in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. Literature is readily available 
on the subject of when the first-ever grammar or dictionary of a 
given language, and the earliest book or newspaper in this lan- 
guage, were written and published. However, this information 
does not seem to dispel the myth of Central Europe’s millen- 
nium-old languages, because this myth is so useful for “prov- 
ing” the supposedly long-existence of the extant ethnolinguistic 
nations connected to these Einzelsprachen. In addition, edu- 
cational systems in Central Europe's nation-states quite unan- 
imously reproduce this myth from generation to generation, 
because it constitutes the basis of ethnolinguistic nationalism 
employed across the region for creating, legitimizing, and main- 
taining statehood since the early twentieth century. 

If Central Europe’s nations and languages are deemed to 
be a product of nature or divine will, the same must be true 
of these ethnolinguistic nations’ nation-states. In the meta-na- 
tional master narrative, the rise of nation-states was seen as in- 
evitable, thus, “naturally” contributing to the delegitimation 
and destruction of the region’s non-national empires and pol- 
ities. Somehow, the fact that many of these non-national poli- 
ties existed much longer than any present-day nation-state (for 
instance, the Holy Roman Empire, 962-1806) does not dispel 
this myth of inevitability. On the contrary, it is proposed that 
today’s nation-states in one way or another correspond to this 
or that non-national medieval or early modern polity. 


It is rarely noticed that available records point to many more 
unsuccessful projects of building nations, languages, and states 
than those that were realized, and at present commonly qual- 
ified with the adjective “national.” National historiographies 
disregard these failed projects or briefly lasting entities, or ret- 
roactively appropriate them for this or that nation. Researchers 
from outside Central Europe, not trained to follow the tenets 
of ethnolinguistic nationalism, are not any better at noticing 
the aforementioned short-lived or failed projects, because so 
much was written on the national success stories, leaving the 
short-lived and unrealized projects in the shadows of history. 
What is more, non-existent states cannot extend grants to in- 
terested researchers, while from the perspective of Central 
Europe’s extant nation-states, research on such non-national 
or failed national projects is not conducive to strengthening 
national master narratives. Hence, grant-making agencies, as 
branches of their respective nation-states’ administrations, do 
not prioritize research of this type. And in many cases such re- 
search is actively discouraged. 

However, the “remembrance of things past” is as much 
composed from what is remembered as from what is cast into 
oblivion. What is forgotten and repressed constitutes the “dark 
matter” of history. But without recovering some of this dark 
matter, it is impossible to understand the emergence of the so- 
ciopolitical reality as it currently obtains. This is the practical 
value of making an effort to look into the neglected corners 
and nooks of the past, which is, at present, considered taboo by 
various national master narratives. 

Map 18 offers an overview of the short-lived polities in 
Central Europe whose emergence was generated by the wide- 
spread political, economic, and social instability of the “long 
Great War in the East,” which commenced with Greece’s annex- 
ation of the Cretan State in 1908 and the Balkan Wars (1913— 
1914), and came to an end with the conclusion of the Russian 
Civil War (1922) and the Turkish War of Independence (1923). 
The map’s end caesura of 1924 alludes to the abolition of the 
Ottoman Caliphate, which sent reverberations across the en- 
tire Muslim world during the 1920s, from Morocco and Egypt 
to British India and the Dutch East Indies. 

During the first part of the 1908-1924 period, the afore- 
mentioned instability was at its highest in the Balkans, due to 
Greece’s expansionist policies ofirredenta and the Balkan Wars; 
and at the beginning of the Great War in the western border- 
lands of the Russian Empire, which found themselves under the 
Central Powers’ occupation. The collapse of previous (typically 
imperial) administration, occupation and frequent changes in 
front lines and frontiers sent millions of refugees, deportees, 
and expellees one way or another on account of their “incor- 
rect” religion or language. Hence, in these areas, short-lived pol- 
ities emerged, be it the Free State of Icaria in the Aegean or the 
Republic of Central Albania in the south of Central Europe, 
while in the north, Land Ober Ost. However, it was the famine 
and economic collapse in 1916/1917—1918, painfully felt from 
Scandinavia to the Middle East, and from France to Russia, 
combined with the marauding armies increasingly left to their 
own devices, which triggered an entire avalanche of such short- 
lived polities. Map 18 records almost 80, but it is by no means an 
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exhaustive list. Research and literature available on such polities 
is scant and often fully incorporated into the respective master 
narratives, which do not acknowledge any genuine agency to 
such short-lived polities’ leaderships. 

The total, or near-total, collapse of the old order, the vir- 
tual disappearance of statehood (understood as state adminis- 
tration and services) across vast swaths of Central and Eastern 
Europe left the inhabitants with no choice but to take the 
care of their own villages, towns, cities, regions, or communi- 
ties, into their own hands. As a result, hundreds (if not thou- 
sands) of workers’, peasants’ and soldiers’ council emerged be- 
tween 1917 and 1921. Nowadays, the history of these councils 
is either disregarded or wholesale apportioned to the history 
of the Soviet-style or Soviet-led communist movement, be- 
cause the Russian-language word “council,” coser sovet, is in- 
variably and confusingly rendered as “soviet” in English, al- 
though to Central Europe’s inhabitants who lived at that 
time, these councils were known as caser saviet in Belarusian, 
cpBert szvet in Bulgarian, cager savet in Serbian, rada in Czech 
or Polish, nõukogu in Estonian, neuvosto in Finnish, conseil in 
French, Rat in German, cvyBovho symvoúlio in Greek, tanács 
in Hungarian, padome in Latvian, taryba in Lithuanian, rad 
in Swedish, konseyi in Turkish, pana rada in Ukrainian, or xa 
rat in Yiddish. But prior to, or despite, any ideological choices, 
the councils, first of all, took care to feed, clothe, and house 
the populations in their self appointed charge. For months and 
even years, they provided rudimentary administration, educa- 
tion, local (token) currencies, postal services, military defense, 
and a variety of other services across Central Europe. Quite a 
few were indistinguishable from states, but in name. Political, 
ethnic, and ideological entrepreneurs time and again seized 
such state-like organizations and proclaimed them to be pol- 
ities in their own right. A single polity of this kind could, in a 
matter of days and weeks, change from a revolutionary (Soviet 
style) polity to a national one, and then to a non-national one. 
In most cases it hardly mattered to the population under such 
a polity's control, the priority being food, clothes, housing, and 
mere biological survival in the dead of winter. 

However, from the sample of the short-lived polities de- 
picted on the map, it is readily visible that at least half of them 
subscribed to a national program of sorts, over one-quarter to 
(Soviet-style) socialism (communism), while only one-fifth to 
some non-national and non-socialist prewar forms of state- 
hood creation and legitimation. Although it is only a sample 
compiled from readily available sources, this allows the conclu- 
sion that the distinctive political preference was for national- 
ism and socialism (communism), while the traditional forms of 
statehood creation, legitimation, and maintenance were gener- 
ally rejected. The “traditional” forms of politics and statehood, 
as developed in the post-Napoleonic nineteenth century, were 
not trusted any longer, and generally blamed, alongside the tra- 
ditional (noble) elites, for the unprecedented continent-scale 
conflagration of the Balkan Wars, the Great War, and the re- 
lated national, revolutionary, and peasant wars. The hope was 
that something new must be tried to stop a repeat of this trag- 
edy, which for almost two decades, destroyed the peace and 
livelihood of tens of millions. 
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1 CRETAN STATE (9 Dec 1898-1 Dec 19130 |, ) Gr £P 

2 FREE STATE OF ICARIA (18 Aug-Nov 1912) Gr € 

3 PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF ALBANIA (4 Dec 1912-22 Jan 1913) AL s 

4 PROVISIONAL (later INDEPENDENT) GOVERNMENT OF WESTERN THRACE (31 Aug-Oct 1913) O Í J 
5 REPUBLIC OF CENTRAL ALBANIA (16 Oct 1913-7 Mar 1914) AL 


6 REPUBLIC OF NORTHERN EPIRUS (28 Feb-27 Oct 1914) Gré 
7 EMIRATE OF ALBANIA (May 1914-May 1915) O |.) 
8 LAND OBER OST (1915-18) BL GL LaL LiL PL Y \) 


9 STATE OF THESSALONIKI (PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE) (Sept 1916-15 Jun 1917) Gr € 


10 REGENCY KINGDOM OF POLAND (5 Nov 1916-6 Oct/6 Nov 1918) PL 

11 REPUBLIC OF KORITSA (10 Dec 1916-16 Feb 1920) AL FL 

12 AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN PROTECTORATE OF ALBANIA (24 Jan 1917-Oct 1918) AL GL 
13 ITALIAN PROTECTORATE OF ALBANIA (3 Jun 1917-2 Aug 1920) AL IL 

14 UKRAINIAN PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC (23 Jun 1917/25 Jan 1918-18 Mar 1921) ULL 


Languages 
Albanian 
Belarusian 
Croatian 
Crimean Tatar 
Czech 
Estonian 
English 
Finnish 


French 


15 ISKOLAT (EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE SOVIET OF WORKERS, SOLDIERS, AND THE LANDLESS IN LATVIA) (12 Aug 1917-20 Feb 1918) RLI LaL German 


16 CRIMEAN PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC (13 Dec 1917-Jan 1918) CT) BU 
17 DON (SOVIET) REPUBLIC (10 Dec 1917-4 May 1918) RL} 


18 NAISSAAR (SOVIET REPUBLIC OF SOLDIERS AND FORTRESS-BUILDERS) (Dec 1917-26 Feb 1918) RU) EL 


19 MOLDAVIAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC (15 Dec 1917-9 Apr 1918) M(Ro) L/L 
20 UKRAINIAN PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF SOVIETS (25 Dec 1917-19 Mar 1918) UU RU 
21 FINNISH SOCIALIST REPUBLIC (29 Jan-5 May 1918) FiL 
22 ODESSA SOVIET REPUBLIC (31 Jan-13 Mar 1918) RL 
23 DONETSK-KRIVOI ROG SOVIET REPUBLIC (12 Feb-29 Mar 1918) RL 
24 DUCHY OF COURLAND AND SEMIGALLIA (8 Mar-18 Nov 1918) GL 
25 UKRAINIAN SOVIET REPUBLIC (19 Mar-Apr 1918) UU RU 
26 TAURIDA SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC (19 Mar-30 Apr 1918) RL 
27 BELARUSIAN PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC (25 Mar 1918-5 Jan 1919) BU A 
28 DON REPUBLIC (ALMIGHTY DON HOST) (18 May 1918-Feb 1920) R LI 
29 UKRAINIAN STATE (HETMANATE) (29 Apr-14 Dec 1918) UL} 
30 CRIMEAN REGIONAL GOVERNMENT (25 Jun 1918-Apr 1919) CT Í RU GL 
31 ZAKOPANE REPUBLIC (13 Oct-16 Nov 1918) PL 
32 STATE OF SLOVENES, CROATS AND SERBS (29 Oct-1 Dec 1918) SIL SCL/LI 
33 EAST MORAVIAN-SILESIAN REPUBLIC (Oct 1918-28 Jul 1920) GL 
34 REGIONAL NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR SILESIA (30 Oct 1918-28 Jul 1920) CzL 
35 NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CIESZYN SILESIA (1 Nov 1918-28 Jul 1920) PL 
36 ZONE OF THE STRAITS (30 Oct 1918-9 Nov 1936) oj/ TL 
37 FREE TERRITORY (MAKHNOVIA) (Nov 1918-Sept 1921) RL 
38 KOMAN'CHA REPUBLIC (5 Nov 1918-27 Jan 1919) RUL 
39 UNITED BALTIC DUCHY (5-28 Nov 1918) GL 
40 TARNOBRZEG REPUBLIC (6 Nov 1918-Jan 1919) PL 
41 REPUBLIC OF POLAND IN LUBLIN (7-12/17 Nov 1918) PL 
42 PRZEMYSL REPUBLIC (7-18 Nov 1918) PL 
43 OSTRÓW REPUBLIC (10-26 Nov 1918) PL 
44 REPUBLIC OF GERMAN-AUSTRIA (12 Nov 1918-21 Oct 1919) GL 
44a BOHEMIAN FOREST (Nov-Dec 1918) GL 
44b GERMAN BOHEMIA (29 Oct-14 Dec 1918) GL 
44c GERMAN SOUTH MORAVIA (2 Nov-27 Dec 1918) GL 
44d SUDETENLAND (30 Oct-18 Dec 1918) GL 
45 REPUBLIC OF HEINZENLAND (22-24 Nov 1918) GL 
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Hungarian 
Italian 
Latvian 
Lithuanian 
Moldavian 
Osmanlica (Ottoman Turkish) 
Polish 
Russian 
Romanian 
Rusyn 
Slovak 
Serbo-Croatian 
Serbian 
Slovenian 
Turkish 
Ukrainian 

Y Yddish 


Writing systems 


Arabic 
Cyrillic 
Greek 
Hebrew 
Latin 


46 BANAT, BAČKA AND BARANJA (GREAT NATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF SERBS, BUNJEVACS AND OTHER SLAVS) (25 Nov-1 Dec 1918) SC/Se 4 /L Religions 


47 COMMUNE OF THE WORKING PEOPLE OF ESTLAND (29 Nov 1918-18 Jan 1919) RL, EL 
48 LEMKO REPUBLIC (5 Dec 1918-Mar 1920) Rul} 
49 SUPREME PEOPLE'S COUNCIL (5 Dec 1918-19 Aug 1919) PL 


50 FIUME (7 Dec 1918-11 Sept 1919) / FIUME (12 Sept 1919-7 Sept 1920) / ITALIAN REGENCY OF CARNARO (8 Sept-30 Dec 1920) IL 


51 SLOVAK (SLOVJAK) PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC (11-29 Dec 1918) SL HL 
52 LITHUANIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC (16 Dec 1918-26 Feb 1919) LiL PU 

53 LATVIAN SOCIALIST SOVIET REPUBLIC (17 Dec 1918-13 Jan 1920) LaL RL 

54 FREE STATE OF UPPER SILESIA (late Dec 1918-May 1922) GL PL 

55 REPUBLIC OF PERLOJA (1918-1923) RL} PL UL 

56 HUTSUL REPUBLIC (9 Jan-11 Jun 1919) Bull 

57 FREE STATE OF SCHWENTEN (6 Jan-10 Aug 1919) GL 

58 SLOVAK SOVIET REPUBLIC (16 Jan-7 Jul 1919) SL HL 

59 NORTH INGRIA (23 Jan 1919-5 Dec 1920) FiL 

60 LIT-BEL (LITHUANIAN-BELARUSIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC) (17 Feb-19 Jul 1919) BL LiL RL 
61 HUNGARIAN SOVIET REPUBLIC (21 Mar-1 Aug 1919) HL 

62 BAVARIAN SOVIET REPUBLIC (6 Apr-3 May 1919) GL 

63 KHOLODNYI IAR REPUBLIC (10 Apr 1919-Mar 1922) ULI 

64 CRIMEAN SOCIALIST SOVIET REPUBLIC (28 Apr-26 Jun 1919) PU 

65 BESSARABIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC (11 May-late Sept 1919) M(Ro)LI/L BU 
66 ZONE OF SMYRNA (İZMİR) (15 May 1919-9 Sept 1922) Gr € 

67 REPUBLIC OF PREKMURJE (28 May-6 Jun 1919) SIL 

68 UPPER SILESIAN PLEBISCITE AREA (11 Feb 1920-10Jul 1922) EnL FL GL IL PL 

69 GOVERNMENT OF SOUTHERN RUSSIA (4 Apr-16 Nov 1920) RL} 

70 GALICIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC (15 Jul-21 Sept 1920) PL ULI Y 7 

71 MEMEL TERRITORY (10 Feb 1920-17 Feb 1923) FL GL LiL 

72 REPUBLIC OF CENTRAL LITHUANIA (12 Oct 1920-18 Apr 1922) PL 

73 LAJTABÁNSÁG (BANAT OF LEITHA) (4 Oct-5 Nov 1921) HL 

74 SERBIAN-HUNGARIAN BARANYA-BAJA REPUBLIC (14-20 Aug 1921) Sell, 


\ ) Islam 


i Orthodox Christianity 


Polities 


P O L A N DsStable interwar state 


MEMEL TERRITORY Non- national and non-revolutionary 
polity 
SUDETENLAND National polity 
NAISSAAR Revolutionary or Soviet-style polity 
FREE STATE OF UPPER SILESIA Unrealized polity project 


Ethnic Cleansing in Central Europe 
During the Balkan Wars, World War One, 


and in the Aftermath 


IT IS COMMON KNOWLEDGE THAT MILLIONS WERE EX- 
terminated across Central Europe in genocides and massacres 
during World War Two, that tens of millions were expelled, 
resettled, evacuated, or fled across the region or from it during 
the war and in the latter half of the 1940s. This awareness of 
the human and demographic tragedy effectively overshadows 
quite similar developments during, and in the wake of, the 
Balkan Wars and the Great War. Indeed, the Second World 
War's bloodbath and ethnic cleansing were on a larger scale, 
but not extremely so, hence the question arises why the tragedy 
of the Balkan, Caucasian, Eastern, and Sontig (Sota, Isonzo) 
fronts of World War One is so much neglected and forgotten. 
Perhaps, part ofthe answer is the fact that all of the main states 
(empires) which underpinned the political reality of Central 
Europe prior to 1918 were subsequently destroyed and replaced 
with radically novel ethnolinguistic nation-states after the 
Great War. On the other hand, the interwar nation-states that 
were equally obliterated or radically overhauled during the 
Second World War were mostly recreated (even if in somewhat 
changed territorial and political forms) after 1945. After 1918 
there was no Austria-Hungary, Ottoman Empire, or Russian 
Empire left to commemorate the wartime tragedy of their in- 
habitants, while following World War Two, Central Europe's 
nation-states, the non-national communist polity of the Soviet 
Union (with its component national in their character Soviet 
socialist republics), and the newly founded Jewish nation-state 
of Israel were at hand to ensure such remembrance and com- 
memoration of the victims. 

Map 19 seeks to redress this silence about the scale of human 
tragedy, which wrecked lives and livelihoods of tens of millions 
during and after the Balkan Wars and the Great War, in line 
with the tenets of ideologically informed “demographic engi- 
neering.” It should be consulted in conjunction with Map 11, 
which offers an overview of earlier expulsions, deportations, 
and genocides, with a clear focus on the nineteenth century 
when demographic engineering became a consciously wielded 
instrument of politics. Map 11 debunks the common Western 
preconception that the long nineteenth century (1815-1914) 
was a period of stability and peace in Europe after the earlier 
bloodbath of the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars 
(1792-1815). The creation of the Balkan nation-states and the 
Russian imperial expansion toward and around the Black Sea, 
and in the Caucasus and the Balkans left hundreds of thou- 
sands of victims in their wake, and generated similar numbers 
of destitute refugees, expellees and deportees. The story is as 
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much forgotten as the even starker reality of ethnic cleansing, 
mass murder and genocide in the course of the Balkan Wars 
and the Great War. From the Central European perspective, 
from the mid-nineteenth to mid-twentieth century, every gen- 
eration of the region’s inhabitants suffered ethnic cleansing 
and genocide. Even later, during the Cold War, some popula- 
tions that were deemed nationally or ideologically unwanted 
continued to suffer a similar awful and inhuman fate, though 
curbed to a degree by the nuclear stand-off between the two 
superpowers of the United States and the Soviet Union. The 
strategic doctrine of MAD (Mutually Assured Destruction) 
prevented Washington and Moscow from taking any unilat- 
eral decisions in Europe that could trigger a worldwide nuclear 
Armageddon of a feared World War Three. 

But warfare forcing millions of refugees away from their 
homes, ethnic cleansing, and genocide did not disappear 
after 1945. The West exported these phenomena to the colo- 
nial world in the throes of decolonization, which subsequently 
was made into a theater of hot proxy wars between the Cold 
War world’s two ideological blocs. Earlier, the methods and in- 
struments of demographic engineering for perpetrating geno- 
cide and ethnic cleansing had been first invented and trialed 
in the West’s colonies, and resulted in wiping out numerous 
ethnic groups (alongside their speech varieties and languages) 
across the Americas and Australia. Afterward, at the turn of 
the twentieth century, the first-ever now fully recognized in- 
stances of genocide had taken place in (Belgian) Congo and 
Germany’s South West Africa (today’s Namibia), costing the 
lives of 10 million and 150,000 victims, respectively. This 
strain of colonial demographic engineering, combined with its 
Russian imperial counterpart employed along the Black Sea’s 
northern littoral, had exported genocide and ethnic cleansing 
to the Europe of the Balkan Wars and both world wars, be- 
fore “outsourcing” it to the postcolonial (“Third”) world in the 
wake of World War Two. 

In Map 19's time period, the dynamics of ethnic cleans- 
ing and genocide were conditioned by warfare, state destruc- 
tion, and border changes carried out in accordance with impe- 
rial, national, and revolutionary goals. A fine-grained picture 
of this process is offered in Map 18, which sketches the sheer 
intensity and speed of state destruction and building through 
the lens of short-lived polities. Despite their brief existence of 
days, weeks, months, and a couple of years, these polities set the 
stage for ethnic cleansing and genocide, or importantly added 
to this stage, in some cases facilitating these processes, while 
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in others hindering. A detailed story of what happened at the 
grass-roots level during this tragic time in Central Europe still 
needs to be researched and written, otherwise most available 
accounts give snapshots of the situation, selected to fit a given 
national master narrative or an ideological stance. 

Initially, in the course of the Balkan Wars, the nine- 
teenth-century tradition of expelling or destroying unwanted 
populations as defined in terms of religions (and the *holy 
scripts" connected to them) continued across the Balkans, in 
Anatolia, and around the Black Sea. But the 1912 founding 
of Albania as an explicitly ethnolinguistic nation-state was a 
game changer. It rapidly added *a language" (Einzelsprache) to 
this definitional equation of demographic engineering, in em- 
ulation of Italy and Germany, established as ethnolinguistic 
nation-states half a century earlier (see Map 19b). Immediately 
prior to the outbreak of the Great War and during it, foreign 
aliens (or subjects of other monarchs) were removed from the 
border areas into the hinterlands ofthe empires, alongside some 
"untrusted populations." In the case of the Russian Empire, 
the latter group was composed mainly of Jews and German(ic)- 
speakers simplistically seen as “Germans.” To quite a few, Jews’ 
“jargon” of Yiddish also appeared to be “a kind of German.” 
Likewise, Austria-Hungary mistrusted Orthodox Slavic- 
speakers, especially Rusyns, many of whom had converted 
from Greek Catholicism (Uniatism) to Orthodox Christianity 
at the turn of the twentieth century. The period’s largest re- 
moval of population was caused by St Petersburg's 1915 order 
to evacuate the entire civil service (typically, ethnic Russians), 
and as many Orthodox Christians (that is, Belarusians and 
Ukrainians) as possible prior to the occupation of Russia's 
western provinces (todays Belarus, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Poland) by the Central Powers (see Map 193). 

At the close of the Great War and during its aftermath, the 
destruction of the empires and the founding of ethnolinguis- 
tic nation-states in their stead across Central Europe left nu- 
merous groups in ethnically (nationally) “foreign” countries, 
even if they had lived in their regions and localities for centu- 
ries. The concept of ethnolinguistic homogeneity as the basis 
for legitimizing these national polities turned, overnight, some 


ethnolinguistically defined groups into unwanted populations 
that had to be removed to their “kin countries,” or assimilated, 
often by force. Some, especially if they had been part of the im- 
perial elite or privileged social stratum, tended to leave these 
new “foreign” nation-states of their own accord. What is more, 
the revolutionary fervor (be it communist, fascist, or national- 
ist) caused further millions to flee, when the political change 
endangered their traditional way of life, religion, socioeco- 
nomic position, or if the new political situation was at variance 
with their espoused values. 

Millions of these expellees, deportees, evacuees, émigrés, 
or survivors of ethnic cleansing and genocide did their best 
to restart normal lives in their new kin states or emigrated 
to North America and Western Europe. This was especially 
true in the case of Jews, who after a millennium in Central 
Europe were left with no state of their own, “foreigners” in 
the region's nation-states, at the mercy of growing anti-Semi- 
tism. Similarly, all too rarely discussed in literature, Roma— 
with no state to call their own—found themselves at mercy of 
rife anti-Isiganism. The interwar Soviet Union's promise of 
accommodating ethnolinguistic difference, alongside cultural 
and linguistic autonomy for Jews and Roma was a false dawn, 
a short-lived policy, decisively replaced with “Russophone in- 
ternationalism" in the early 1930s. But apart from the peace- 
ful majority resigned to their fate as survivors of ethnic cleans- 
ing and genocide, many organized state-supported revanchist 
groups and movements that sought to redress the postwar 
peace treaties, which they deemed unjust. These groups and 
attitudes fueled generalized populism, underpinning the rise 
of fascism and illiberal parties, which between the mid-1920s 
and the late 1930s, overhauled Central Europe's democracies 
into dictatorships and totalitarian states, with the partial ex- 
ception of Scandinavia and Czechoslovakia. With the priv- 
ilege of hindsight, it can be said that the region was primed 
for yet another bloodbath, namely World War Two, follow- 
ing the United States’ withdrawal from Europe, the Great 
Depression, and subsequently the Entente's and the League 
of Nations’ fateful decision zo to guarantee and enforce the 
postwar peace settlement in Central Europe. 
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Isomorphism of Language, Nation, and State 


in Central Europe, late 1918 


IT IS COMMONLY PROPOSED THAT THE GREAT WAR 
lasted for four years, from 1914 to 1918. But this is a Western 
perception (or even preconception), which unfortunately dom- 
inates to this day, obscuring the dramatic and lasting effects 
that World War One visited on Central and Eastern Europe. 
Paradoxically, this war is best remembered in Belgium, Britain, 
France, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands, because the con- 
flict on the western front removed zoze of these polities from 
the political map of Europe. On the contrary, the much lon- 
ger and extremely mobile eastern front (including the related 
Balkan and Caucasian fronts) destroyed or dramatically over- 
hauled 4// Central Europe's polities. Furthermore, the Great 
War lasted much longer in this region. The two Balkan Wars 
of 1913-1914 were a prelude that almost seamlessly spilled over 
into the First World War across Central Europe, and the con- 
flict was not over until the Russian Civil War petered out in 
late 1922, and the Turkish War of Independence a year later, 
in the summer of 1923. What is more, the follow-up popula- 
tion transfers, as the then legal instrument of ethnic cleansing 
was known, continued throughout the interwar period, effec- 
tively merging the Great War and World War Two into a sin- 
gle protracted conflict, which subsequently morphed into the 
Cold War. Central and Eastern Europe suffered an eight de- 
cade-long “hot” and “cold” conflict from 1912 until the end of 
communism in 1989. But even the last cesura does not mark 
any definitive end of this prolonged twentieth-century war- 
fare; the Nagorno-Karabakh War (1988-1994), the wars of 
Yugoslav succession (1991-2001), and the Transnistria War 
(1992) were a post-1989 “hot spillover” that extended this dark 
century across the threshold of the twenty-first century. In 
many respects it has continued with the Russo-Georgian War 
(2008) and the Russo-Ukrainian War (2014-). 

And the reverberations are still felt to this day in the form 
of the “frozen” Armenian-Azerbaijani (that got “defrosted” 
in the 2020 Nagorno-Karabakh War), Transnistrian and 
Kosovan conflicts, and the Greek-Turkish conflict over Cyprus. 
Furthermore, if the post-Ottoman Anatolia and Near East are 
taken into account, it appears that the dark twentieth century 
continues unabated there, rapidly becoming an equally dark 
twenty-first century. The undeclared Turkish-Kurdish civil 
war that broke out in 1978 rages on to this day. The conflict’s 
origins go back to the Great War, when the Allies proposed 
but failed to secure an ethnolinguistic nation-state for Kurds. 
On the other hand, London’s 1918 promise of a Jewish na- 
tion-state resulted in a similarly intractable Israeli-Palestinian 


conflict, both ethnoreligious and ethnolinguistic in its char- 
acter. In 2014, Russia added to this toxic mix, first, with the 
ongoing Russo-Ukrainian War, and a year later (2015) by 
supporting the governmental forces in the Syrian Civil War 
(2011-). From the longue durée perspective, it seems almost a 
case of wishful thinking to propose that the Great War ended 
in 1918. In many places in Central and Eastern Europe, the 
conflict-driven cycle(s) of statehood destruction, overhauling 
and (re)-creation, commenced by the Balkan Wars and the 
Great War, has not come to an end yet. The only constant in 
this upheaval is the ideology of ethnolinguistic nationalism in 
the name of which all the aforementioned series of intercon- 
nected conflicts have been fought. Other ideologies—be it an- 
archism, communism, democracy, ethnoreligious national- 
ism, fascism, national socialism, royalism, or the program of 
a worldwide caliphate—have had walk-on roles, but came and 
went, while the normative isomorphism of language, nation, 
and state still seizes the political imagination of the region’s 
populations, as it did a century ago. 

Map 14 shows the shy rise of ethnolinguistic nationalism 
as an incoming ideology of statehood creation and legitimiza- 
tion, taking a snapshot of the three fully ethnolinguistic na- 
tion-states in 1910, and six more polities just aspiring to this 
ideal, while the majority of states (with the majority of the re- 
gion’s populations) remained firmly z0z-national. The Balkan 
Wars and the Great War destroyed this long-established 
non-national order. First, a plethora of national, revolutionary, 
and other statehood projects were tried out mostly between 
1917 and 1922 (Map 18), adding to the economic and political 
commotion and collapse. Second, the Balkan Wars and World 
War One, and their aftermath, were marked by vast forced 
evacuations, expulsions, and population transfers—or, in the 
present-day parlance— by successive waves of ethnic cleans- 
ing and even acts of genocide as in the case of Armenians and 
Assyrians in eastern and central Anatolia (Map 19). Moving 
borders and peoples opened the space for radical political and 
demographic engineering. While in 1910 only a handful of 
Central Europe’s polities were nation-states, eight years later, 
in 1918, most of them were already self-declared and interna- 
tionally recognized national polities. 

Bulgaria, Norway, and Romania, which were fully isomor- 
phic (fulfilling the necessary conditions of the normative iso- 
morphism of language, nation, and state) nation-states already 
before the Great War, were joined now by the short-lived in- 
dependent Belarus, alongside Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
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Poland, which survived throughout the interwar period. The 
prewar nation-states of Greece and Italy that had aspired to 
the full normative isomorphism of language, nation, and state, 
were joined by many more, mostly emerging from the ruins 
of Austria-Hungary, the Russian Empire, and the Ottoman 
Empire. Albania was founded in 1912 as the Ottoman 
Balkans’ first-ever ethnolinguistic nation-state, that is, with- 
out using religion in the process of statehood formation and le- 
gitimization. However, during the Great War this nation-state 
was occupied and strewn with a series of semi- or non-na- 
tional statelets, which stripped Albania of full isomorphic sta- 
tus. In 1917, in the crumbling Russian Empire, Ukraine was 
founded as an ethnolinguistic nation-state. It was fully isomor- 
phic only for a year, because in 1918 a second Ukrainian polity 
was established when Austria-Hungary split, namely, Western 
Ukraine. Both Ukraines united in 1919, so the short-lived sin- 
gle Ukrainian nation-state rejoined the “isomorphic club.” The 
Rusyns proclaimed a series of national councils-cum-repub- 
lics along the east Galician-Hungarian borderland. Most were 
located in Carpathian Ruthenia, which survived in interwar 
Czechoslovakia as the country’s province of Subcarpathian 
Ruthenia (nowadays, Transcarpathia in Ukraine). Out 
of Galicias Rusyn councils-cum-polities, the Koman’cha 
Republic (presently in Poland) was best known. But no co- 
herent Rusyn nation-state was formed. Although Finland an- 
nounced its independence already in 1917, the process of eth- 
nolinguistic national statehood construction was stopped in 
its tracks by the near-genocidal war between communists and 
nationalists in the first half of 1918. The latter won but needed 
to accept Swedish alongside Finnish as the country’s two equal 
official languages. In 1918, quite similarly, Czechoslovakia was 
not yet an ethnolinguistic nation-state, because it was still de- 
vised for the two separate ethnolinguistic nation-states of 
Czechs and Slovaks, speaking the two separate national lan- 
guages of Czech and Slovak. Only later that year was a uni- 
tary Czechoslovak nation proclaimed, which two years later, 
in 1920, was endowed with the single national and official lan- 
guage of Czechoslovak. The Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, composed from the southern provinces of Austria- 
Hungary, alongside Serbia and Montenegro, was a tri-national 
polity with three official languages until 1921, when Serbian, 
Croatian, and Slovenian were melded into the unitary na- 
tional language of Serbocroatoslovenian. However, only much 
later, in 1929, the kingdom’s tripartite name was changed to 
Yugoslavia and its three nations rolled into a single Yugoslav 
nation. The Allies at the Peace Conference in Paris denied eth- 
nolinguistically defined national self-determination to the de- 
feated Central Powers and their successors, namely to German- 
Austria, Germany, and Hungary. German-Austria (including, 
German Bohemia, German South Bohemia, German South 
Moravia, and Sudetenland) was prohibited from uniting with 
Germany and using its preferred name, instead it had to be- 
come known as “Austria.” Unlike the “Austrian half” of the 
Dual Monarchy, Hungary wanted to retain all of its ethnically 
non-Hungarian borderlands, and to this end fought wars with 
all its neighbors except Austria. Budapest also propped up the 
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short-lived pro-Hungarian polities of Carpathian Ruthenia 
and Eastern Slovakia, before Hungary was defeated. The coun- 
try was engulfed by a Soviet-style revolution, and finally shorn 
of its border regions containing one-third of all Hungarian- 
speakers, in line with the Treaty of Trianon that came into 
power in 1921. 

The non-national Ottoman Empire, deprived of most of its 
territories in the Balkans, the Middle East and North Africa, 
limped under repeated Allied and Greek attacks until 1923, 
when its Anatolian core was overhauled into a pronouncedly 
secular nation-state of Turkey. With its official and national 
language of Turkish, Turkey would have almost fulfilled the 
normative isomorphism of language, nation, and state but for 
the continuing use of Osmanlica/Turkish in the British col- 
ony of Cyprus. Likewise, the employment of Greek as an of 
ficial language in this colony did not permit Greece to be- 
come a fully isomorphic ethnolinguistic nation-state, either. 
The ethnically Russian core of European Russia, in the wake 
of the October (Bolshevik) Revolution of 1917, was overhauled 
into a communist polity of the Russian Socialist Federative 
Soviet Republic. In late 1922 it became the largest constituent 
of the then founded Soviet Union. Italian and French terri- 
tories-cum-polities in the Balkans were evacuated by the early 
1920s, though Rome retained its outpost of the Aegean Islands 
(occupied in 1912) until 1947. 

Map Zoe snapshot of the political situation in late 1918 
clearly indicates the rise of ethnolinguistic nationalism as 
Central Europe’s dominant ideology of statehood formation, 
legitimization, and maintenance. It was only rivaled in the east 
by the Soviet-style universalism of communism. The Bolsheviks 
hoped for a swift victory of the revolution(s) across Europe and 
Asia, leading to a global communist universal state for the en- 
tire world, that is why they opted for a highly unusual name of 
their state, which did not include a single ethnic or geographic 
reference, so that this name could comfortably fit any place in 
the world, or ideally, the entire world. In the three subsequent 
years, the Bolsheviks’ hopes for a worldwide revolution were 
dashed in the wake of the harrowing multi-front Russian Civil 
War, which among others, involved the militarily very success- 
ful self-defense anti-ideological peasant non-polity, known as 
the Free Territory (Makhnovia), only later reinterpreted as an 
“anarchist state.” The defeat of the Red Army in the Polish- 
Soviet War (1919-1921) stopped the westward expansion of 
communism and liquidated the independent nation-states of 
Belarus and Ukraine, subsequently split between Poland and 
Bolshevik Russia. What is all too often forgotten, however, is 
the fact that the Soviet Union was not the interwar period’s 
only communist polity. Unlike in Europe, the Bolsheviks suc- 
cessfully spread communism in Asia. They transformed im- 
perial Russia’s former protectorate of Uriankhai and (Outer) 
Mongolia (temporarily controlled by Russian Whites in 1920- 
1921) into the Soviet-style communist polities of Mongolia 
and Tannu-Tuva, which also functioned as ethnolinguistic na- 
tion-states. Hence, between the two world wars, three commu- 
nist polities existed, the Soviet Union and its de facto Asian 
satellites of Mongolia and Tannu-Tuva. 


Non-State Minority, Regional and Unrecognized 
Languages, and Written Dialects in Central Europe, 
Nineteenth Through Twenty-First Centuries 


IT IS OFTEN REMARKED THAT IN EUROPE THERE ARE 
very few languages in comparison to other parts of the world 
per a unit of territory or population, be it sub-Saharan Africa, 
Southeast Asia, or Central and South America. However, this 
conclusion does not stem from dispassionate observation and 
analysis of the sociolinguistic reality on the ground. The per- 
ceived paucity of languages in Europe and their multitude else- 
where is caused by the application of two different sets of ob- 
servation and analysis guidelines in the case of Europe and the 
rest of the world. What is counted in Europe is predominantly 
the standardized languages, officially endowed with the sta- 
tus of state or national languages. The "other languages" are 
brushed aside as mere dialects, jargons, tongues, vernaculars, 
idioms, kitchen gab, village talk, or other unbecoming mixed 
speech. From this hardly realized or commented on, and highly 
normative perspective, in Europe a language is not seen as a 
language (Einzelsprache) unless it is recognized by a state as of- 
ficial, and widely employed for writing, publishing, adminis- 
tration and education. 

On the contrary, the European and other Western explor- 
ers and scholars doing research in the colonies and non-Euro- 
pean territories chose to see, through the lens of anthropology, 
a multiplicity of languages. Basically, whenever they identify 
an ethnic group, they deem their speech a language. This ten- 
dency has been reinforced by Christian missionaries who, be- 
fore decolonization, ensured a modicum of education and 
local administration in colonies, apart from affording useful 
legitimation for a myriad of colonial conquests and projects. 
Missions multiplied, as each (Western) Christian Church or 
denomination wanted to carve out a "spiritual share" for it- 
self in the field of evangelization. They were driven, as some 
still are, by the millennial compulsion to spread the Gospel by 
making it available in all the world's languages. The assump- 
tion was, and still remains, that every single person needs to 
have learned about Jesus through the medium of their lan- 
guage before the "Second Coming of Christ," purportedly, be- 
comes possible. 

In the past, many of the early scholars in the field were mis- 
sionaries, and at present, numerous researchers, more or less 
tacitly follow this evangelizing principle. As a result, wherever 
a mission was founded, the speech of this locality was made 
into the basis of a written language (Einzelsprache) as con- 
structed and standardized through a dictionary and a gram- 
mar for the sole purpose of translating the Bible into it. In this 
manner, a plethora of colonial Einzelsprachen were created, 


typically with no consultation with their speakers and without 
rapport with or understanding of the local cultures and polit- 
ical structures. Hence, most languages zzis-created in this way 
are Western impositions for the (rarely acknowledged) pur- 
pose of destroying local “heathen” cultures with an eye to re- 
placing them with "civilization," as equated with Christianity 
and the Western-style modernity. In turn, the resultant mul- 
tiplicity of colonial languages served as a useful argument for 
why it would not be feasible or otherwise sensible to provide 
education and publishing (let alone administration) in these 
languages, apart from rudimentary literacy, catechism, and 
translations of the Bible. Hence, in both Americas, Oceania, 
and sub-Saharan Africa the European languages of the former 
colonizers are almost invariably employed in official capacity 
in state offices, schools, universities, publishing, and adminis- 
tration. All these languages are Western European in their ori- 
gin, and thus written in Latin letters. From the point of view of 
writing systems, the postcolonial world is eerily monoscriptal 
in the Latin alphabet. Even when some indigenous languages 
rarely make it to the public space, they are also written in the 
Latin letters of these European languages. 

Exclusively in Eurasia and Northern Africa indigenous 
languages are employed in the function of state and official 
languages. However, Arabic, Chinese (Mandarin), English, 
French, Hindi/Urdu, Indonesian/Malaysian, Persian, Turkish, 
and Russian tend to serve as lingua francas across vast areas 
of Asia and Northern Africa where multiple indigenous lan- 
guages are spoken. Often education and social advancement 
are available only through the media of these lingua fran- 
cas, to the neglect and marginalization of the indigenous lan- 
guages. The situation is similar to the norm in Europe through 
the early modern period, when one needed to write and speak 
Latin or French to gain access to the ruling and economic elite, 
or for a professional career. 

Europe's age of lingua francas (for instance, Greek, French, 
Latin, or Slavonic) came to an end with the rise of national- 
ism at the turn of the nineteenth century. In Central Europe 
each national movement and each successfully established na- 
tion-state aspired to have its own unique national language, 
not shared with any other nation or polity. Whenever an eth- 
nolinguistically defined national movement achieved a mod- 
icum of official recognition in an empire, gained its own au- 
tonomous region, or even an independent nation-state, one of 
the first tasks to accomplish was founding a full educational 
system with the national language as its medium of instruc- 
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List of Non-State Minority, Regional and Unrecognized Languages, and Written Dialects in Central Europe, 


19th-21st Centuries 


Albanian Continuum 
1 ARBËRESH £L 
2ARVANITIC (Graeco-Albanian) € (L) .— 
3GHEGL(iLljs-L| TW == 
4TOSK L (Í £ £-L) 


Baltic Continuum 
1 (NEW) CURONIANL(§) — 
2LATGALIANL(L)TW —— 
3SAMOGITIANL (UW — 


Finno-Ugric (Finnic) Continuum 
TINGRIAN (Izhorian) U (L) 
2KARELIANL(L) TW == 
3LIVONIANL(S)TW —— 

4 SETO (Setu) L (LI) (see also VÕRO) — 
SVEPS (Vepsian) 4 (L) TW === 

6 VÓRO L(§) W (see also SETO) 

7 VOTIC (Votian) Ųų (L) === 


Finno-Ugric (Ugrian) Continuum 
1CSANGOL —— 
2ROMUNGRO (Romano-Hungarian)L ...... 
3 SZEKLER (Székely) L (3) 


Germanic Continuum 
1 ALEMANNIC L (5) W (see also SWABIAN, SWISS GERMAN) 
2 AUSTRO-BAVARIAN (Bavarian) L(§)W == 
3 BOKMAL (Riksmál) L (EW (see also NYNORSK, SAMNORSK) 
4CIMBRIAN L (%) (see also MOCHENO) —— 
5 ELFDALIAN L (ai 
6 FRISIAN L (%) W (West Frisian) W (Saterland Frisian) TW (North Frisian) 
7 GUTNISH L (%) 
8 LOW GERMAN (Low Saxon) L (3) W 
9 MOCHENO L (§) (see also CIMBRIAN) —— 
10 NYNORSK (Landsmál) L P (R) W (see also BOKMAL, SAMNORSK) 
11 SAMNORSK L P (see also BOKMAL, NYNORSK) 
12 (Transylvanian) SAXON L (8) (close to Luxembourgish, hence W) 
13 SCANDOROMANIL .....- 
14 (Danube) SWABIAN L (Ẹ) (see also ALEMANNIC) 
15 SOUTH JUTISH (Jutlandic) L (8) 


16 SWISS GERMAN (Schwyzerdütsch, Schwiizertüütsch) L (&) (see also ALEMANNIC) —— 


17 WILAMOWICEAN (Vilamovian) L TW 
18 YIDDISHZ W —— 
19 YENICHE (Jenisch) L 


Greek Continuum 
1 BIBLICAL KOINE (Greek) e Liturgical —.— 
2 BYZANTINE GREEK e == 
3 CAPPADOCIAN GREEK  j —— 
4 CRETAN GREEK e == 
5 CRIMEAN GREEK £ U} —— 
6 CYPRIOT GREEK e == 
7 GRICO (Italian Greek) £(L) —— 
8 KATHAREVOUSA e 
9 PONTIC GREEK e (UW == 
10 ROMANO-GREEK (Finikas Romika) e ...... 
11TSAKONIAN £ TW 
12 YEVANIC (Romaniote, Judeo-Greek)9 e —.— 


Indic 
ROMANI L Ų £ (3) 
Romani languages / dialects used for written and translation purposes, 
as outlined at: http://romani.uni-graz.at/romlex/lex.xml 
A BANATISKI GURBET ROMANI — — 
B BUGURDZI ROMANI == 
C BURGENLAND ROMANI —— 
D CRIMEAN ROMANI —— 
E DOLENJSKI ROMANI 
FEAST SLOVAK ROMANI —— 
GFINNISH ROMANI 
H GURBET ROMANI 
| GURVARI ROMANI —— 
J HUNGARIAN VEND ROMANI 
K KALDERAS ROMANI (Kalderash) 
L ARLI ROMANI 
M LATVIAN ROMANI 
NLITHUANIAN ROMANI == 
O LOVARA ROMANI == 
P BERGITKA ROMA — 
Q MACEDONIAN DZAMBAZI ROMANI —— 
R NORTH RUSSIAN ROMANI === 
S PREKMURSKI ROMANI == 
TROMUNGRO ROMANI == 
USEPECIDES ROMANI == 
VSINTEROMANI == 
X ERLI ROMANI 
Y SREMSKI GURBET ROMANI == 
ZURSARIROMANI == 
AA VERSEND ROMANI 
BB PLASCUNY 
CC POLSKA ROMA 
DD ROM CIGANJAK 
EE ROM GABOR 
FF ROM LAJAS 
GG SERVI = 
HH VLAXI 
II VLAXURIA 


East Romance Continuum 
AROMANIAN (disputed, see West Romance Continuum) 
ISTRO-ROMANIAN (disputed, see West Romance Continuum) 
MEGLENO ROMANIAN (disputed, see West Romance Continuum) 


West Romance Continuum 
1 AROMANIAN (Vlach) L (£) W 
2 EMILIANO-ROMAGNOLO L W 
3 FRIULIANLW — 

4 ISTRIAN (Istriot) L 
5 ISTRO-ROMANIAN L 
6 (Dolomitic) LADIN LTW — 

7 LADINO 7 (L) Liturgical (see also SPANYOL) —.— 
8 LINGUA FRANCA | Le 
9 LOMBARDLW —— 

10 MEGLENO ROMANIAN (Vlach) 4 (L TW —— 

11 NEAPOLITANLW 

12 SPANYOL (Judeo-Spanish) > LW (see also LADINO) == 

13 SICILIANLW == 

14 VEGLIAN (Dalmatian, Vegliot)L —— 

15 VENETIANL —— 


Semitic Continuum 
1 BIBLICAL HEBREW Y Liturgical 
2 CYPRIOT MARONITE ARABIC į 
3 (Modern) HEBREW (ivrit) 3 WP 


North Slavic Continuum 

1 (SOVIET) BELARUSIAN UW (see also TRASIANKA) 

2 (TARASHKEVITSA) BELARUSIAN UL (į) W (see also TRASIANKA) 

3 BERNOLÁCTINA (Catholic Slovak, West Slovak) L (see also STUROVCINA) 


Other Languages 
1ESPERANTOLW == 
2 (Ecclesiastical) GEORGIAN | 
3 GRABAR (Old Armenian) 2, == 
4 KURDISH | L (LI) 


4 BIBLICTINA (Biblical Czech, Biblical Language, Old Czech, Old Slovak, Protestant Slovak) $ 


(see also BOHEMIAN) == 
5 BOHEMIAN $ (see also BIBLICTINA, MORAVIAN) —— 
6 BOHEMIAN ROMANIL 
7 CZECHOSLOVAKL P 
8 HALSHANISH (Prostaia Mova) L (see also VICHIAN) 
9 IAZYCHIE (Rusyn-Russian and Little Ruthenian-Russian interlanguages) Ll 
(see also SURZHYK, TRASIANKA) 
10 KASHUBIANL W (see also SLOVINCIAN) ——— 
11 LACHIANL (see also PRUSSIAN, SILESIAN) 
12 LITTLE RUSSIAN LU, (see also LITTLE RUTHENIAN, SURZHYK) 
13 LITTLE RUTHENIAN LI OLI (L) (see also /AZYCHIE, LITTLE RUSSIAN) 
14 MAZURIAN Š (L) —— 
15 MORAVIANL (§) (see also BOHEMIAN) —— 
16 PODHALANIAN (Goralian) L 
17 PODLACHIAN (Poldasian) L (LI) 
18 (West) POLESIAN 4 (L) 
19 PONASCHEMUL (see also Lower SORBIAN) —— 
20 PRUSSIAN (Morawec)L ($) (see also LACHIAN, SILESIAN) 
21 RUSYN (Carpatho-Rusyn, Lemkian, Yugoslav Rusyn, Pannonian Rusyn) Ll 
22 RUTHENIAN (Chancery Slavonic, Litvan, West Russian) 4 (Lj ) TW 
23 SILESIAN (Szlonzokian, Slunzakian) L W (see also LACHIAN, PRUSSIAN) 
24 SLOVINCIANL (see also KASHUBIAN) 
25 SLOVJAK (East Slovak, Sáros Language, Hungaro-Polono-Slovenicum) L 
26 (Lower) SORBIAN (Vendish)L (&) W (see also PONASCHEMU) 
27 (Upper) SORBIAN (Vendish) L (&)W 


28 SURZHYK (Ukrainian-Russian interlanguage) L (see also /AZYCHIE, LITTLE RUSSIAN, TRASIANKA) 


29 STUROVCINA (Old Slovak) L (see also BERNOLÁCTINA) 

30 TRASIANKA (Belarusian-Russian, Belarusian-Polish interlanguages) H) 
(see also BELARUSIAN, /AZYCHIE, SURZHYK) 

31 VICHIAN (Prosty Polski) L (see also HALSHNISH) 


South Slavic Continuum 
1 AEGEAN MACEDONIAN LI (£ L) 
2 BUNJEVCIAN L (see also ŠOKAC) —— 
3 BURGENLAND CROATIAN L 
4 CAKAVIAN L (9) (see also KAJKAVIAN) —— 
5 GORANIANLL| ——. 
6 KAJKAVIAN L (see also CAKAVIAN) 
7 MOLISEAN (Slavic) L —— 
8 (OLD) CHURCH SLAVONIC OL (95) W Liturgical —— 
9 PAULICIAN (Banat Bulgarian) L (LI) 
10 POMAKIAN £ UI L) —— 
11PREKMURIAN L 
12RESIANL —— 
13 ROMANOSERBIAN LLL 
14 SERBO-CROAT ULP 
15 SERBOCROATOSLOVENIAN (Yugoslav) UL P 


16 SLAVO-BULGARIAN (Bulgarian-Church Slavonic-Russian interlanguage) OU (U) — 


17 SLAVO-RUSSIAN (High Style of Lomonosov's Russian) OM (U)  — — 
18 SLAVO-SERBIAN (Serbian-Church Slavonic-Russian interlanguage) OU, (LI) 


19 SLAVO-RUTHENIAN (Little Ruthenian/Little Russian-Church Slavonic interlanguage) OL (LI) 


20 SOKACL (see also BUNJEVCIAN) —— 
21 VINDISH (Slovenian) L(&) — 


Turkic Continuum 
1 BALKAN TURKIC (Balkan Gaguz Turkish) LLL (|) == 
2 CRIMEAN TATAR LLL ( |) (see also KARAIM, KRYMCHAK) .— 
3 GAGAUZ LLL (£) 
4 KARAIM UL (3) (see also CRIMEAN TATAR, KRYMCHAK) — 
5 KARMANLITURKISHe — 


6 KRYMCHAK (Judeo-Crimean Tatar) U (3 L) (see also CRIMEAN TATAR, KARAIM) 


7 OSMANLICA (Ottoman Turkish) \ TW —.— 


2 LATGALIAN Language name 

7 OSMANLICA  Extinct or declining language 

Writing Systems —— Albanian 
| Arabic script 4 Magyar (Runic) Script —— Baltic 


2, Armenian script R Runic alphabet 


LU Cyrillic 


OLI Old (Church) Cyrillic — Germanic 
3 Devanagari — Greek 
L Georgian ecclesiastical script — — ^ ^^ 7 Indic 


—— East Romance 
— — West Romance 


% Glagolitic 
$ Gothic type (Fraktur) 


© Greek script North Slavic 
£-L Mixed Greek-Latin script — — South Slavic 

9 Hebrew script —-- Semitic 

L Latin script —— Turkic 


Influences from Other Continua 


Finno-Ugric (Finnic) 
== Finno-Ugric (Ugrian) 


P Political project 
W Wikipedia 
TW Test Wikipedia 
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tion, from elementary school to university. The aspiration was 
that all aspects of modern life—from railways and telegraph to 
radio and television, from classical philology to biology, from 
medicine to architecture, from engineering to textile industry, 
from business and commerce to import and export, or from 
sport and ballroom dances to car races and aviation— should 
be available to the nation in its *own" national language. 

The heavily linguistic slant of the ideology of ethnolinguis- 
tic nationalism resulted in the creation of an unprecedented 
number of full-fledged national languages per unit of terri- 
tory or population. In the early interwar period, the number 
of Estonian- or Slovenian-speakers was under 1 million, while 
that of Latvian- or Albanian-speakers amounted to about 1.5 
million. After World War Two, a Macedonian language was 
created for o.7 million Macedonian-speakers, while the Soviet 
Union required that East Germany recognize and support the 
development of the two closely related standard Sorbian lan- 
guages spoken by not more than 100,000 people. In the wake 
of the breakup of Serbo-Croatian, a third of the population of 
Montenegro (or 230,000) see their language as Montenegrin. 
Other languages that are not used (widely) in writing, not rec- 
ognized as national, official or state languages, are marginal- 
ized. Their existence is often denied, and their classificatory sta- 
tus as accepted in scholarly research is downgraded. Typically, 
they are labelled as “dialects” of the nation-state’s official lan- 
guage. In other cases, such unwanted languages are disparaged 
as “jargons, “argots,” or “patois.” 

Staking so much political capital on Einzelsprachen as the 
basis of statehood construction, legitimation, and mainte- 
nance turned speakers of other recognized national languages 
into minorities, should they happen to reside in the “incorrect” 
state. If they do not assimilate or become fluent in the national 
language of their country of residence, their Einzelsprache is 
often classified and even officially recognized as a “minority 
language." The ideal of homogeneity as espoused by ethno- 
linguistic nationalists made this label into another pejorative 
for something that is not, or should not be, seen as a language 
from a given polity's national perspective. Speakers of minority 
languages tend to be seen as "foreigners" (members of other 
nations), and as such are considered to be inherently disloyal 
andan existential danger to the nation-state of their residence. 
Speakers of languages defined from the national perspective as 
dialects of the national language are assessed as speaking the 
national language incorrectly, and in dire need of education. 
There is even a lower discriminatory category of “people with- 
out a language,” which in a colonial fashion has been extended 
to the Roma and their language of Romani until recently. 
Across the Soviet bloc, Roma were defined as “lumpenprole- 
tariat,” or a "(criminal) working underclass deprived of any 
national consciousness." In this racist-cum-colonial perspec- 
tive, Roma apparently did not speak a language, and were just 
“mumbling” or “blabbing.” In the light of this diagnosis, first 
of all they had to be “civilized,” before they would even become 
capable of acquiring a “proper” (that is, national) language. 

In Europe, the minority and unrecognized languages, 
alongside dialects and denied languages, are mon-languages, 
whose existence is suppressed in favor of normative monolin- 
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gualism in nation-states’ respective official languages. The ideo- 
logical compulsion of ethnolinguistic homogeneity reinforces 
this official attitude, which is “scientifically” rubberstamped by 
universities and national academies of sciences that do research 
and official business in the medium of this or that national lan- 
guage. Hence, the previously described dynamics of the imple- 
mentation of ethnolinguistic nationalism explains the strange 
phenomenon of the occurrence of more unique national (offi- 
cial) languages per unit of territory and population in Central 
Europe than elsewhere in the world. Turning a blind eye to 
studiously unnoticed non-languages and their progressive sup- 
pression considerably lowers the overall number of languages 
across this region in comparison to other areas of the globe. 
In Western and Eastern Europe the same effect of the pau- 
city of languages is achieved by the sheer volume of book and 
audiovisual production in the former colonial-cum-imperi- 
al-turned-world languages, namely, English, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese and Russian. 

At the turn of the 1980s, in the field of Slavic (socio)lin- 
guistics, the Soviet (Russian) scholar, Aleksandr Dulichenko, 
based at the University of Tartu in Soviet Estonia, developed 
the nowadays increasingly popular concept of “(literary) mi- 
crolanguages” (Dulichenko 1981). This novel concept allows 
researchers to take note of some “non-languages,” as long as 
there was, or still is, some tradition of literacy and book pro- 
duction in them, hence the frequent qualification “literary mi- 
crolanguages.” This approach also shields scholars from falling 
afoul of this or that ethnolinguistic nationalism, because their 
research is seen as appropriately “scientific,” and not at all “un- 
patriotic,” though still may be assessed as “ill-considered.” 

Dulichenko was ideally placed to develop this concept of 
microlanguage. Although the scholar is an ethnic Russian 
from Krasnodar Krai (or present-day Russias northwest- 
ern Caucasus), he graduated with a degree in Slavic philology 
from the University of Ashgabat in Soviet Turkmenia (today’s 
Turkmenistan), and afterward was employed as an academic 
in Estonia. This experience attuned him to the sociolinguis- 
tic dynamics of non-dominant, non-Slavic languages in the 
Soviet Union, alongside his keen interest in constructed lan- 
guages like Esperanto. Earlier, in his home region, Dulichenko 
observed the gradual disappearance of Ukrainian dialects and 
Caucasian languages in the wake of postwar Russification. 

Furthermore, Soviet philologists (linguists) had a clear 
awareness of the fact that languages are constructs built by hu- 
mans and their groups, 7270 autonomous entities in their own 
right, let alone *living organisms." This naturalist (biologiz- 
ing) attitude toward languages persists across the West to this 
day. In the interwar Soviet Union, as part ofthe larger commu- 
nist experiment, the aspiration was to overhaul the staggering 
number of oral vernaculars (speech varieties) observed among 
the country's inhabitants into full-fledged standard written 
languages for the sake of publishing, education, and adminis- 
tration in these newly minted Einzelsprachen, to be harnessed 
for ideological work in the function of standard written media. 
Instead of the Bible, works of Lenin, Stalin, Marx, and Engels 
were translated into such newly founded standard languages. 
Over a hundred languages of this kind were created, and al- 
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most all were endowed with the Latin alphabet as their writing 
system, to the exclusion of the Arabic script and Cyrillic. Then, 
from the late 1930s to the mid-1940s their Latin alphabets were 
replaced with Cyrillic, and the extensive use of these hundred 
odd languages was effectively limited to fifteen Einzelsprachen, 
corresponding to the USSR’s fifteen union republics, each de- 
fined in ethnolinguistic terms of a single titular nation's lan- 
guage. Despite the protestations to the contrary, ethnolinguis- 
tic nationalism was tacitly espoused in the Soviet Union at the 
level of union republics, entailing a speedy process of turning 
the other Einzelsprachen created between the two world wars 
into non-languages. 

Dulichenko has applied the concept of microlanguage ex- 
clusively to Slavic non-languages, such as Cakavian, Kashubian, 
Molisean, Polesian, or Rusyn. In the traditional national view, 
Cakavian is a dialect of Croatian, Kashubian was a dialect of 
Polish until 2005 and now is defined as a regional language, 
Molisean is seen as a dialect or minority language in Italy, 
Polesian is said to be a language project, and Rusyn is an of- 
ficial language in Serbias Vojvodina, an ethnic language in 
Poland, and a dialect of Ukrainian in Ukraine. From the per- 
spective of speakers of microlanguages, Dulichenko’s term re- 
turns some respect to their languages, whose existence was 
previously denied by ethnolinguistic nationalists and schol- 
ars in state employment. Interestingly, the concept is not ex- 
tended to non-Slavic languages, though the Albanic languages 
of Arvanitic and Gheg, the Baltic languages of Latgalian and 
Samogitian, the Finno-Ugric languages of Csango and Seto, 
the Germanic languages of Alemannic and Low German, the 
Greek languages of Grico and Pontic, the Romance languages 
of Aromanian or Ladin, or the Turkic languages of Gagauz 
and Karaim, or the numerous varieties of Romani seem to be 
excellent examples of microlanguages. 

However, the concept of microlanguage does not appear to 
be of much use outside the context of Central Europe, or more 
broadly, in these areas of the world where ethnolinguistic na- 
tionalism is not employed for the sake of statehood construc- 
tion, legitimation, and maintenance. At first glance, the prefix 
“micro-” in the term microlanguage appears to indicate that it 
denotes “small” languages, in the sense of the demographic size 
of their speech communities. However, the speech communities 
of Rusyn and Silesian amount to 0.6 million and o.5 million per- 
sons, respectively, which is not decisively fewer than the 1.4 mil- 
lion speakers of the recognized state languages of Macedonian 
or the 1.6 million speakers of Slovenian. The 230,000 speak- 
ers of the state language of Montenegrin is half the number 
of Silesian-speakers, though the 110,000 Kashubian-speakers 
is half the number of Montenegrin-speakers. Indeed, speech 
communities of Slavic microlanguages tend to be smaller than 
speech communities of official Slavic languages. However, from 
this perspective, some of the latter are smaller than the former. 
Hence, it is not the number of speakers alone that defines a mi- 
crolanguage, but rather the low status of non-language, typi- 
cally suffered by speakers of Slavic microlanguages in Central 
Europe's ethnolinguistic nation-states. 

The term microlanguage’s defining feature of the status 
of non-language is more clearly visible in quite a sharp relief 


outside Europe. For instance, about 400 million people speak 
Arabic. Exclusively this language’s standard, based on the lan- 
guage of the Quran, is employed for written purposes and pub- 
lishing. In Egypt, in the course of everyday life, 64 million in- 
habitants speak Masri, or the Egyptian dialect of Arabic, which 
is as different from the standard Arabic as French is from Latin. 
But next to no one would consider writing and publishing in 
Masri. In the context of its lowly status of non-language, Masri 
is a microlanguage, though numerically speaking its speech 
community is bigger than the speech community of any Slavic 
language, with the lone exception of Russian with 150 million 
speakers. Hindi is India’s sole official and national language, 
spoken (and less often written, the function often fulfilled by 
English) by over half a billion Indian citizens. Roughly the 
same number of India’s inhabitants speak and write languages 
that are either recognized as “scheduled” (official at the level 
of states) or “unscheduled” (without any official status). But is 
Bengali with 80 million speakers in India (and about 160 mil- 
lion speakers in Bangladesh) a microlanguage? 

In the age of the internet, during the last two decades (or 
since the mid-1990s), speakers and writers of Europe’s sup- 
pressed non-languages (microlanguages) found a space of lit- 
erary freedom and creativity on the web. In Europe, as yet, 
none of the continent’s states (with the qualified exception of 
Belarus and Russia) has extended effective censorship across 
the internet within its territory. Activists and users of non-lan- 
guages multiplied, contributing to their standardization in the 
way that is suitable for the needs of cyberspace. At present, one 
of the best indicators of the online existence (or recognition) 
of a language is a Wikipedia encyclopedia available in such 
a language. The more articles on Wikipedia of this kind per 
the number of this language’s speakers, the more such a lan- 
guage is visible or present on the internet. In 2017, Wikipedias 
were available in Europe's 135 national languages and non-lan- 
guages, so almost three times more than the number of the 
continents states. From the ideological perspective of ethno- 
linguistic nationalism, the number of “real” languages should 
closely correspond to the number of the extant states. Hence, 
the online situation indicates an unprecedented level of eman- 
cipation enjoyed on the web by speakers of microlanguages. 

The success of this grassroots movement for the de facto 
recognition of non-languages is underpinned by the unprec- 
edented economic prosperity of Europes population com- 
pared with the rest of the world. As a result, even relatively 
small speech communities of Seto (12,000) or Lower Sorbian 
(10,000) can afford to produce online references without state 
support. The 135 Wikipedias in Europe’s indigenous languages 
is the highest for all the world's continents. In Europeean lan- 
guages there are over three times more Wikipedias than in 
African languages, over six times more than in the indigenous 
languages of both Americas, and nine times more than in the 
indigenous languages of Australia and Oceania. Only Asia 
with its population, which is six times bigger than Europes, ap- 
proaches the latter continent's number of Wikipedias, namely, 
91 exist in Asia's indigenous languages. 

However, individual Wikipedias may contain anywhere 
from several to millions of articles. Once again, in the light 
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Population (2016) 


Number of Wikipedias in 
the continent's indigenous 
languages (2017) 


Density: One (1) Wikipedia per 
millions of inhabitants 


Density: Number of 
Wikipedias per 100 million 
inhabitants 


Africa 1,216,130,000 


29 million 


34 


America, North 579,024,000 


44.5 million 


22 


America, South 422,535,000 


53 million 


1.9 


Asia 4,462, 677,000 


49 million 


Australia and Oceania 40,117,000 


2.7 million 


Europe 741,448,000 


Fig 1. Wikipedias: Languages and continents 


of this indicator, the Wikipedias in Europe’s indigenous lan- 
guages are the largest. This continent's Wikipedias contain two 
times more articles than Asia's, 38 times more than Africas, 
181 times more than both Americas’, and a staggering 1,112 
times more than the Wikipedias in the indigenous languages 
of Australia and Oceania. The European non-language (mi- 
crolanguage) of Silesian with the Wikipedia of 7,500 articles 
is more of a de facto recognized online language than South 
Africa's official language of Xhosa with 750 articles. Silesian- 
speakers number about half a million, while the Xhosa speech 
community counts over 8 million speakers. Actually, the 2.4 
million speakers of South Africa’s official language of Ndebele 
do not have a Wikipedia in their Einzelsprache. From this 
vantage point, the availability of publications and online re- 
sources in Europe’s microlanguages (non-languages) is of- 
tentimes much better than even in the respect of other con- 
tinent’s indigenous languages that are recognized as official. 
The legacy of imperialism and the West's colonial domination 
over the rest of the world continues in an unacknowledged 
manner in the patterns of worldwide language politics, and 
is characterized by stark inequalities. Linguistic imperialism 
is the norm. It is a much higher hurdle to scale for speakers of 
non-European languages than the obstacle posed by ethno- 
linguistic nationalism to speakers of Europe's non-languages 
(microlanguages). 

Map 21 presents some non-languages or microlanguages 
that were or still are spoken and written in Central Europe. 
Our knowledge of such languages from the nineteenth cen- 
tury exists almost exclusively thanks to the fact that some writ- 
ings and publications in these languages remain, even when in 
many cases their speech communities have already disappeared. 
Speakers of the defunct languages and their descendants began 
using national (official) languages of the nation-states of their 
residence. However, if one remembers at least the 159 lan- 
guages depicted on this map, then the paucity of languages 
in Europe is no more. It was the successful national projects 
steeped in ethnolinguistic nationalism that marginalized and 
condemned to oblivion these languages around which no na- 
tional movement developed or whose speakers did not man- 
age to win their nation-states, or at least autonomous regions 
where they could preserve and develop their Einzelsprachen. 
In the case of surviving non-languages (microlanguages) their 
speakers are invariably bi- or multilingual, due to compulsory 
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Continent 


5.5 million 


Population 
(2016) 


Number of 
Wikipedia 
articles (2017) 


Density: 
Number of 
Wikipedia 
articles per 
100 million 
inhabitants 


Africa 


1,216,130,000 


826,000 


679 


America, North 


579,024,000 


31,000 


54 


America, South 
Asia 


422,535,000 
4,462, 677,000 


141,000 
14,880,000 


334 


Australia and 
Oceania 


40,117,000 


28,000 


698 


Europe 


741,448,000 


31,136,000 


41,994 


Fig 2. Wikipedias and the number of articles: Languages and continents 


education in the national (official) language of their state of 
residence. Hence, the majority of the speakers of microlan- 
guages (non-languages) are much better versed in writing a 
given state’s national (official) language than their own (native, 
indigenous) Einzelsprache. 

Presently, with 34 (ethnic, sub-ethnic, group) varieties (dia- 
lects), the unstandardized Romani languages account for one- 
fifth of the forgotten languages. Gadjos (non-Roma) have no 
desire to understand Roma culture and societies, like goyim 
did not display any interest in Jewish culture and languages be- 
fore the Holocaust.'. Prior to and during World War Two, an- 
ti-Semitism blighted Central Europe (with the rare exception 
of Albania and the partial exception of the Soviet Union), as 
anti-Isiganism (anti-Roma sentiment) tends to blight this re- 
gion to this day, despite the fact that like Jews, Roma suffered 
the Samudaripen (Roma Holocaust , also known as the Kali 
Tras or Porajmos) at the hands of Nazi Germany. But after the 
war, the Jewish state of Israel was created in 1948, which helps 
keep anti-Semitism under control and made the Holocaust 
into the cornerstone of Europe’s politics of memory. The Roma 
have no nation-state of their own, and in their majority do not 


1 In this respect some Protestant proselytizing groups were an exception, 
like the Institutum Judaicum established in 1724 at the University of Hal- 
le, or the London Jews’ Society, founded in 1809. (I thank Iemima Ploscar- 
iu for this important qualification.) 
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want one. They wish for fruitful coexistence and full accep- 
tance for speakers of multiple languages, for the faithful of dif- 
ferent religions, and for different ways of living. Some Roma 
and non-Roma intellectuals believe that a wider recognition of 
the Samudaripen could be of help in this respect. Adding the 
Samudaripen to the Holocaust as the foundation of the poli- 
tics of memory in Europe, alongside the incorporation of the 
Roma past into mainstream European history, could decisively 


limit anti-Tsiganism. Otherwise, the Roma strive to live as they 
used to before the rise of nation-states intent on ethnolinguis- 
tic homogenization of their populations. They continue many 
traditions ofthe pre-national (traditional, pre-World War One) 
Central Europe. But in the current context of national exclu- 
sivism, unfortunately, the Roma are seen in Central Europe as 
"unwanted" and “foreign,” while their language(s) as “uncivi- 
lized” or even “non-existent.” 
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Linguistic Areas (Sprachbünde) in Central Europe, c 1930 


THE "GENETIC" (STAMMBAUM-STYLE) CLASSIFICATION OF 
languages (Einzelsprachen) has been preferred by scholars and 
nationalists alike since the mid-nineteenth century because it al- 
lows for the allocation of distinctive languages to ethnolinguis- 
tically defined nations (groups of people). Einzelsprachen are 
imagined as self-contained entities, completely separate from 
one another. This radical discontinuity, at the conceptual level, 
can be easily translated into territorial discontinuity, or into a 
state frontier. In a quantum leap of ideologized thinking about 
the linguistic, the non-territorial character of a language is terri- 
torialized into the boundaries of an ethnolinguistic nation-state, 
in accordance with ethnolinguistic nationalism’s principle of 
the normative isomorphism of language, nation, and state: 
Language = Nation = State. The modern-style statehood un- 
derpinned with the norm of (Westphalian) sovereignty does not 
allow for overlapping territories or jurisdictions in the case of na- 
tion-states recognized as independent and sovereign (“normal”). 
Hence, multilingualism and polyglossia are seen as an “aber- 
ration” from the perspective of ethnolinguistic nationalism, 
since these phenomena are a form of social and spatial overlap- 
ping of languages, which blurs any sharp divisions among them. 

The concept of dialect continuum makes it possible to de- 
pict the typical gradual change in language use across a territory 
where speech varieties (dialects, languages) employed belong to 
the same language family. In this way, the ideologized sharp- 
ness of genetic classification is somewhat contained, though 
radical separateness is still imagined to exist at the meeting 
point (or alongside the "language boundary") between two di- 
alect continua. In reality, multilingualism and polyglossia used 
to allow interlocutors from different dialect continua to com- 
municate successfully. In Central Europe there was no tight, 
let alone impenetrable, language barriers (or language borders) 
until the rise of ethnolinguistic nation-states. With their edu- 
cational and political practices, these national polities have en- 
forced monolingualism in the national language across their 
territories and have done their best to produce radical language 
discontinuity along their frontiers. 

In 1925, after his move from the University of Sofia to the 
University of Vienna, the Russian émigré linguist, Nikolai 
Trubetzkoy, proposed the concept of Sprachbund (linguis- 
tic area) (Trubetzkoy 1931). Already a century earlier, in 1829, 
the Austrian imperial censor and philologist of Slovenian ex- 
traction, Bartholomaus (Jernej) Kopitar (1829: 86), had come 
to the conclusion that Albanian, Bulgarian, and Romanian 
appear to be “one grammar with three lexicons” (nur eine 


Sprachform . . . mit dreierlei Sprachmaterie), although from the 
perspective of genetic classification these three Einzelsprachen 
belong to three radically different language families (and dia- 
lect continua) of Albanic, South Slavic, and East Romance lan- 
guages. For a long time, a similar dilemma has been known 
to English-speakers who happen to learn French. In its official 
and scholarly register English seems to be a French in English 
(Germanic) pronunciation, but in a traditional view these two 
Einzelsprachen belong to radically different language families 
(dialect continua) of West Romance and Germanic languages, 
respectively. This “Frenchification” of English (or a form of 
English-French amalgamation) is a legacy of intensive politi- 
cal, economic, and social interactions between Romancephone 
and Germanic-speaking members of the English ruling elite. 
The situation lasted for half a millennium while the English 
monarchs held vast territorial possessions in what is today 
France between the mid-eleventh and mid-sixteenth centuries. 
Initially, the exchange of linguistic elements was facilitated by 
the shared lingua franca of Western Christianity, Latin, and 
later by the use of (Norman, or Anglo-) French as the (lead- 
ing) official language of the state institutions in the Kingdom 
of England, as late as the turn of the eighteenth century, in the 
case of courts of law. Afterward, the standardization and devel- 
opment of English as an Einzelsprache was conducted with the 
use of numerous French linguistic loans and through coining 
Latinate and French-like neologisms. W hat is more, Latin was 
adopted as the model for "regulating" English grammar in the 
process of the standardization of this language. 

Similarly, the syntactical, morphological, and lexical con- 
vergence of the languages of the Balkan linguistic area is 
a function of the one to two millennium-long social, eco- 
nomic, political, and religious (cultural) interaction between 
Albanian-, Greek-, Romanian-, Romani-, and Turkic-speakers, 
first, within the boundaries of the (East) Roman Empire, and 
later in the Ottoman Empire. The Balkan languages slowly 
and gradually separated from one another with the rise of the 
Balkan nation-states, from Serbia and Greece in the early nine- 
teenth century, Montenegro and Romania in the mid-nine- 
teenth century, Bulgaria, Albania, Slovenia and Turkey at the 
turn of the twentieth century, Croatia and Macedonia in the 
mid-twentieth century, and to Bosnia and Kosovo at the turn 
of the twenty-first century. But this separation has not been 
complete and many shared linguistic elements remain, rein- 
forced by the process of European integration and the spread 
of English as the lingua franca of present-day Europe. 
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There is no set standard or ideological preconception for 
how many common elements must be shared by languages and 
speech varieties to qualify as members of this or that linguistic 
area. This concept is more ofa heuristic instrument that allows 
for researching the rarely acknowledged influence of long-last- 
ing sociopolitical and economic structures and patterns on 
language convergence and divergence. In 1931, Trubetzkoy's 
colleague and fellow Russian émigré, Roman Jakobson, pro- 
posed a Eurasian linguistic league, extending from Lisbon 
to Vladivostok, as underpinned by the empires of the Great 
Steppe, which beginning with the fourth century established a 
space of common communication extending from the Pacific 
Ocean to Europe. Between the thirteenth century and today, 
this space was maintained first by the Mongol Empire and 
its successor khanates, and afterward by the Russian Empire, 
which in the twentieth century morphed into the Soviet Union 
and its Soviet bloc. Similarly, in the south, the expansion ofthe 
Islamic Caliphate (and Islam as such) from Maghreb to India 
and Indonesia, between the seventh and eighteenth centuries, 
also contributed to the rise of this Eurasian linguistic league. 
In the high age of imperialism, the same routes were traced by 
English, Dutch, and Spanish colonialists, who extended their 
European rule over India, Indonesia, and the Philippines, re- 
spectively. These developments fortified the southern section 
of the Eurasian linguistic league (Jakobson 1931). 

The proposition ofa linguistic area for a region does not pre- 
clude the possibility of another linguistic league overlapping, 
intersecting with, or containing the former. Furthermore, one 
linguistic league may be a subsection of another. Scholars trac- 
ing linguistic commonalities between languages and speech 
varieties of a proposed linguistic league, in reality, probe into 
the palimpsest of human history of a given region. They peel 
a proverbial onion of history, whose different temporal skins 
may yield different linguistic leagues, which can be related or 
not, or may overlap or not. 

In 1939, the United States autodidact linguist, Benjamin 
Lee Whorf (1941: 77-78), proposed the concept of Standard 
Average European (SAE) for covering the Indo-European 
languages of Europe, but mainly the Germanic ones (as led 
by the imperial Einzelsprachen of English and German) and 
the Romance ones (as led by the imperial Einzelsprachen of 
French and Spanish). In a way, he traced the Judeo-Christian 
commonalities of Western Christianity as underpinned by the 
use of Latin as the area's sole and then leading lingua franca 
well into the early modern period. Afterward, these common- 
alities were reinforced by industrialization, the intensification 
of economic exchanges and the imperial competition between 
Western Europe's imperial metropolises. In Whorf's and his 
followers’ opinion Slavic, East Romance or North Germanic 
(Scandinavian) languages are peripheral to SAE, hence in 
terms of a linguistic area, SAE is limited to Western Europe. 

The Hungarian linguist and historian, Gyula Décsy, had to 
leave his country in the wake of the Hungarian Revolution of 
1956, crushed by the Soviet intervention. He settled in West 
Germany and switched to writing in German. In 1973 Décsy 
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proposeda scheme of several linguistic areas for Central Europe. 
Inhisopinion, the Danubian linguistic area covers the non-Ger- 
man(ic) languages and speech varieties of Austria-Hungary, in- 
cluding Montenegro and Serbia. However, the territorial extent 
of this linguistic area includes historical Hungary’s Saxon and 
Swabian dialects, which are Germanic in their character. The 
Rokytno linguistic area corresponds to the territory of Poland- 
Lithuania, which was erased from the political map of Europe 
in the late eighteenth century. While the name of the former 
linguistic area unambiguously refers to the Danube River, 
Décsy’s choice of “Rokytno” for dubbing the latter linguistic 
league is quite opaque to most Western readers. The Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth’s geographic center was occupied 
by the Pripet (or Polesie) Marshes, now split between western 
Belarus and western Ukraine, with their westernmost termi- 
nus reaching Poland. Several Belarusian and Ukrainian vil- 
lages and towns bear the name of Rokytno (Rokytne, Rokitno, 
Rakitnaje, or Rakitnica), which refers to red-stemmed feath- 
ermoss (Pleurozium schreberi), known as rokietnik in Polish, 
this linguistic area’s leading language. This plant is widespread 
across the Pripet Marshes, which due to its preponderance, 
sometimes used to be referred to as the Blota Rokickie (Rokytno 
Marshes) in Polish. The Peipus linguistic area takes its name 
from Lake Peipus, now split by the Estonian-Russian frontier. 
This linguistic area gathers the Einzelsprachen of Estonian 
and Latvian, alongside their cognate regional languages of 
Latgalian and Võro, respectively. Historically speaking, the re- 
gion’s type of Low German also belongs to this linguistic area, 
which coincides with the Livonian Order's medieval and early 
modern monastic state. Later, this region changed hands be- 
tween Poland-Lithuania and Sweden, while in the early eigh- 
teenth century it became an administratively and linguistically 
distinctive region of Russia, composed of the governorates of 
Courland, Estland, and Livonia. German remained the official 
language of administration and education for these governor- 
ates until the 1880s. Last but not least, in Décsy’s scheme of 
Central Europe’s linguistic areas, Scandinavia’s Germanic and 
Finno-Ugric languages are included in the Viking linguistic 
area with the self-explanatory name referring to the Norsemen 
(Vikings), who politically and militarily dominated this area 
beginning in the sixth century (Décsy 1973). 

In the case of Crimea and the North Sea littoral, the Kama 
and Littoral linguistic areas have walk-on roles, respectively, 
on this map. In the former case, when reflecting on the con- 
vergence among speakers of Finno-Ugric and Turkic languages 
in the region of the middle Volga, in 1972, the Soviet linguist 
Boris A. Serebrennikov proposed a Volga-Kama linguistic area, 
its name sometimes shortened to the Kama linguistic area. The 
Kama River (Culman in Tatar, Kam in Udmurt) is the longest 
left (Eastern) tributary of the Volga (Idel in Tatar). The Littoral 
linguistic area refers to the Northern Sea shores where the mer- 
chants of the Hanseatic League were active between the four- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. They employed Low German 
as their leading language of commerce and administration, 
now preserved in the form of standard Dutch (Flemish). 
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IN EUROPE (OR MORE BROADLY SPEAKING, IN EURASIA) 
the standard manner of classifying Einzelsprachen is the “ge- 
nealogical language tree" (Stammbaum). Other less popu- 
lar schemes frequently employed by linguists include the clas- 
sificatory concepts of dialect continuum and linguistic area 
(Sprachbund). All are context specific, and none is universal, 
meaning that these classificatory approaches and systems were 
developed first in Europe for sorting Einzelsprachen, that is, 
languages constructed in line with the Judeo-Graeco-Romano- 
Christian-Islamic concept of Einzelsprache. This concept of a 
language (Einzelsprache) assumes that the speech ofa country's 
ruling elite, usually residing in the capital, should be the (dialec- 
tal and sociolectal) basis for a planned (intended) Einzelsprache, 
which in practice is created by applying to it the technology 
of writing. Empires and modern states are possible thanks to 
widespread bureaucracy, which typically is conducted with the 
employment of a single official (national) language. In order to 
ensure that the bureaucratic system covers relevant issues in a 
similar and comparable manner across the entire territory of a 
polity, administrators and scribes need to stick to the same us- 
ages in order to avoid confusion, so that a document produced 
hundreds of kilometers away would be comprehensible to bu- 
reaucrats at the other end of this state. The main instruments 
of creating such uniformity of language use are a writing system 
with an orthographic norm, an authoritative grammar, and a 
state-approved dictionary. The adoption of a single writing sys- 
tem and standard methods of coding sounds (phonemes), sylla- 
bles and words (morphemes) limits the initial spelling variety in 
this regard, which previously often made a text appear gibberish 
to a reader with no knowledge of a specific local orthographic 
system. The authoritative grammar ensures uniformity at the 
level of syntax (sentences), while the approved dictionary lim- 
its or expands the vocabulary, as suitable, and curbs semantic 
ambiguity by linking specific meanings to specific words and 
by cutting out redundant alternatives. This is, in essence, the 
process of standardizing and creating languages in line with the 
Western concept of Einzelsprache, as developed some two mil- 
lennia ago in the Roman Empire. This is zo£ a universal process 
or method of shaping languages, though many believe so due to 
the fact that in the course of the Western colonization of, and 
extending domination over the world, this model of linguistic 
engineering was imposed on the entire globe and is accepted as 
the norm to this day. 

Neither of these language classificatory schemes, nor the 
model of language standardization (as they are known and 


practiced in the West, and nowadays across Eurasia) are univer- 
sal. For instance, the application of these instruments to the lin- 
guistic in sub-Saharan Africa did not produce expected results 
known from Europe, or in other words, clear-cut "genealogical 
language trees,” separate dialect continua, or unambiguous lin- 
guistic areas. First, Einzelsprachen created out of local speech by 
missionaries for the sole purpose of spreading Christianity were 
often rejected by the target groups. Many disliked this foreign 
imposition with no respect for the local ethnic and religious tra- 
ditions. What is more, a given ethnic group’s thinking on how 
the linguistic should be shaped and used typically differed rad- 
ically from the Western (European) concept of Einzelsprache. 
Second, unless they had been previously in contact with 
Muslim or Christian traders (typically along the coast), sub-Sa- 
haran Africa’s ethnic groups did not employ the technology of 
writing, which is of defining importance for the Einzelsprache. 
Typically, a small polity (a union of villages or extended family 
clans) equating an ethnic group could be successfully run by the 
proverbial “word of mouth.” Speech varieties employed at local 
rulers’ courts obviously held more prestige and projected more 
power than peripheral varieties or those employed by the low- 
est stratum of community (society). However, the populations 
of such small polities were equally tiny, counting thousands or 
tens of thousands individuals, so the social and actual difference 
between high status speech varieties (acrolects) and low status 
ones (basilects) was actually much smaller than the socio-com- 
municative distance of this kind observed in Europe between 
the prescribed standard of an Einzelsprache (national language) 
and its “sub-standards dialects.” Third, until the mid-twentieth 
century the usual imperialist’s racist conviction was that peo- 
ple in sub-Saharan Africa had “no history.” As a result, little ef 
fort has been invested in researching the history of this region’s 
polities and communities. Hence, unlike in Europe, there are 
no props in the form of historical studies on multiple states, 
towns, and ethnic groups going back a millennium or more 
on which linguists could fall back, while thinking on sub-Sa- 
haran Africa's speech varieties (languages) and the relations be- 
tween their speech communities. Although the fact is not fully 
acknowledged, such historical monographs do help linguists to 
rationalize about this type of connections across Eurasia, and 
assumptions made on their basis richly underpin “genealogical” 
classifications of languages. In the case of sub-Saharan Africa, 
any detailed overviews of history begin with European coloni- 
zation in the mid-nineteenth century and are of little help to 
linguists, because they are mostly about Europeans extending 
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their dominion over Africans, rather than on the latter. Finally, 
the anatomically modern human with the biological (evolu- 
tionary) capacity for speech emerged in Africa about 200,000 
years ago, meaning that the processes of human group building 
and splitting have unfolded on the continent for a period of the 
same length. At the level of language, it means that many more 
cycles of convergence and divergence have taken place among 
sub-Saharan Africa's speech varieties (languages) than else- 
where in the world. 

In this context, the classificatory instruments of the genea- 
logical language tree, dialect continuum, or linguistic area are 
overly-simplistic and too context-specific, specifically geared 
toward and based on examples from Eurasia. Faced with 
this classificatory conundrum, in 1948, the British linguist 
Malcolm Guthrie came up with the concept of “geographi- 
cal zone" for classifying over 500 (and still counting) Bantu 
languages (speech varieties), as spoken by 350 million people 
currently (2018). Guthrie's sixteen zones are neutrally coded 
with the Latin alphabet's successive letters from A through S. 
Interestingly, the inhabitants of today's Central Europe also 
number over 300 million. One can assume that if nothing has 
been known about the region's populations beyond the last 
century, they did not use the technology of writing and lived in 
small polities of several to some tens of thousands inhabitants, 
an outside observer would face exactly the same dilemma as 
Guthrie in sub-Saharan Africa, with halfa thousand speech va- 
rieties connected to various ethnic groups (that is, ethnolects, 
languages) with no prop of political or textual history to clas- 
sify them in a “genealogical” fashion. Even without such a far- 
fetched assumption, it is enough to imagine that Europe's na- 
tional or official languages were never created (or proclaimed), 
and the dialects that are now gathered under the former's “um- 
brella" are "set free.” This would mean several hundreds of dia- 
lects (speech varieties, languages) and the necessity to establish 
the nature, dynamics, and history of the relations among their 
speech communities in order to come up with a working classi- 
fication scheme. In the case of 500 such ethnic groups and their 
“languages” the potential number of interactions among them 
would amount to staggering 250,000. 


xxx 


MAP 23 PRESENTS AN ALTERNATIVE CLASSIFICATORY 
scheme of Central Europe’s linguistic areas to that offered in 
Map 22. The political situation in both maps is the same, an- 
chored in 193o. However, the historical entities underpinning 
the linguistic areas in Map 22 and the thinking on them date 
back to the turn of the twentieth century, while the thought and 
such underpinning entities in Map 23 date more to the postwar 
period, or more broadly, to the second half of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Although Benjamin Lee Whorf’s concept of ASE (Average 
Standard European) seems to keep wartime Allies together (in- 
cluding the defeated Germany and Austria, as jointly occupied 
by these Allies), Roman Jakobson’s Eurasian linguistic area ee- 
rily sketches out the Soviet Unions seizure of Central Europe's 
nation-states, then corralled into the Soviet bloc. The traditional 
Balkan and Danubian (Austro-Hungarian) linguistic areas re- 
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main almost unchanged, only with Macedonia decisively in- 
cluded in the former, instead being shared by both these linguis- 
tic areas. However, Turkey, following the 1923 mutual ethnic 
cleansing (“population exchange") with Greece, is excluded from 
the Balkan linguistic area, and rather attached to the Central 
Asian (Altaic) linguistic area on account of Istanbul interwar 
and postwar attachment to the ideology of Pan-Turkism, which 
stresses the Central Asian origin of Turkic-speakers. Another 
difference between both maps is the disappearance of the Kama 
linguistic area in Crimea, from where, in 1944, the Soviet au- 
thorities expelled the Crimean Tatars to Central Asia. 

Interestingly, while considering the northern section of 
Central Europe in the climate of renewed openness brought about 
by the end of communism and the breakup of the Soviet Union, 
at the turn of the twenty-first century, scholars proposed to see 
the Baltic Sea region as a common space of communication and 
interaction. In the second half of the first millennium Norsemen 
(Vikings) spanned this region, thanks to their economic and mil- 
itary pursuits, their crowning achievement being the founding of 
(Kyivan) Rus’ in the ninth century, a polity extending from the 
Baltic and White seas to the Black Sea. Afterward, Sweden and 
Denmark remained intimately involved in this region in constant 
competition with the Teutonic and Livonian orders that drew 
support and fresh knight recruits from the Holy Roman Empire. 
In the early modern period, the Hanseatic League ruled supreme 
in city ports dotting the Baltic littoral and the North Sea’s south- 
ern shores. Bound together in a contentious dynastic union, 
Poland-Lithuania and Sweden each strove to make the Baltic into 
their own “internal sea.” Sweden turned out to be more success- 
ful at executing this plan until the pan-Central European con- 
flict of the Great Northern War (1700-1721), won by both con- 
testants’ common enemy (and at times an ally), namely Muscovy. 
This victory overhauled Muscovy into a Russian Empire. After 
the partitions of Poland-Lithuania, the Baltic Sea was shared by 
Prussia, Russia, and Sweden with a small walk-on role reserved 
for Denmark. The political configuration survived until the 
Great War. Nowadays, the shores of the Baltic are shared by nine 
states, namely, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, Germany, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Russia, and Sweden. Already during the Cold 
War, Denmark, Finland, and Sweden began closely cooperating. 
After the fall of communism Estonia and Latvia joined them, 
with the aspiration to become “Nordic” states. Finally, begin- 
ning in 2004 all the Baltic states (with the exception of Russia, or 
rather its exclave of Kaliningrad) are members of the European 
Union. The Baltic area is again a space of common communica- 
tion and interaction. 

Hence, the possibility of a Circum-Baltic linguistic area is 
not so far-fetched as it might seem at first glance (Koptjevskaja- 
Tamm 2006). Remembering the past and consciously linking 
historical analysis with research on language helps with language 
classification and explains, from a longue durée perspective, a 
variety of interrelations extant among speech communities. A 
Baltic linguistic area is included on the map as a distinctive sub- 
section of the Circum-Baltic linguistic area. The co-existence of 
Estonian- and Latvian-speakers in the same Livonian monastic 
polity-turned-administrative unit lasted for over 700 years, from 
the early thirteenth to the early twentieth century. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF ETHNOLINGUISTIC NATION- 
states across Central Europe, especially after the Great War, 
was legitimized through (and at the same time enforced) offi- 
cial monolingualism in a single unique, and ideally unshared, 
national-cum-official language. A similar overlap was also 
achieved in the case of official scripts (writing systems) across 
Central Europe. However, it was a gradual process which was 
largely completed only after the end of communism. 

First of all, the number of the leading official writing sys- 
tems in Central Europe was reduced to three, namely, the 
Cyrillic, Greek, and Latin alphabets. The Arabic abjad was em- 
ployed for writing Osmanlica (Ottoman Turkish) and Turkish 
until 1928 across the Ottoman Empire, Turkey, and parts of 
the post-Ottoman Balkans. In 1928 it was replaced with the 
Latin alphabet, above all in Turkey. The very same year, in the 
Soviet Union, Latin letters superseded Arabic script for writ- 
ing and publishing in the language of Crimean Tatar, offi- 
cially employed in the Crimean Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republic. This change was part and parcel of the broader 
Soviet policy of Latinization, that is, of changing the Soviet 
languages’ various (mainly Arabic and Cyrillic) scripts to the 
Latin alphabet or endowing freshly codified (and previously 
unwritten) languages with this alphabet. The reform was car- 
ried out from the mid-1920s to the mid-1930s and was applied 
to almost 70 languages in an unsubstantiated ideological belief 
that modernization (that is, Westernization) and progress (or 
industrialization, as it was defined in the Soviet Union) may be 
almost automatically brought about by an appropriate change 
in script. Although plans existed to Latinize the Cyrillic-based 
languages of Belarusian, Russian, and Ukrainian, ultimately, 
they were never implemented. 

In the interwar period, Arabic script survived in non-of- 
ficial use among Yugoslavia’s Slavophone Muslims who 
wrote and published in their Slavic vernacular (often equated 
with the country’s then official and national language of 
Serbocroatoslovenian) with the employment of Arabic letters 
until the partition of this South Slavic kingdom by the Axis 
coalition in 1941. Now, this tradition of Arabic script-based 
Alhamijado (Aljamiado) or Arebica-Slavophone publications 
is reinterpreted as "properly" belonging to the heritage of the 
post-Serbo-Croatian language of Bosnian. Interestingly, the 
1934 authoritarian coup in Bulgaria also affected the politics of 
script in this nation-state. In order to separate Bulgaria's Turks 
from any unwanted revolutionary and anti-royalist influences 
emanating from the Kemalist Turkey, the use of the Latin 


script for writing and publishing in Turkish was banned. Sofia 
placed the control of Bulgaria's extensive Turkish-medium mi- 
nority education and publishing industry in the hands of tra- 
ditionalist and pro-Ottoman groups, who championed the 
continued use of the Arabic abjad and Osmanlica. As a result, 
any legal Turkish-language education or publications and peri- 
odicals produced in Bulgaria had to be in Arabic letters until 
1946. The reinstatement of the Latin alphabet for the Turkish 
language in Bulgaria, alongside extensive and numerous educa- 
tional systems in the languages of the country's minorities, was 
imposed by the Kremlin in the wake of World War Two. The 
Soviet authorities saw it as a kind of punishment for Bulgarian 
ethnolinguistic nationalists, meted out for the fact that Sofia 
had switched its allegiance from the Axis powers to the victo- 
rious Allied coalition three days later than Romania in August 
1944. However, the Arabic script continued to be used in a 
handful of Turkish-language religious calendars published for 
Bulgaria s Muslims until the turn of the 1980s. 

In the mid-1930s the campaign of Latinization was aban- 
doned in the Soviet Union, and most of the country's languages 
were (re-) Cyrillicized, namely, their Latin alphabets had been re- 
placed with Cyrillic by the mid-1940s. In this way, a high degree 
of monoscriptalism in Cyrillic was achieved across the postwar 
Soviet Union. However, Cyrillic was not forced onto the Baltic 
Soviet Socialist Republics of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
which the Kremlin had annexed in 1940. Furthermore, be- 
tween 1940 and 1956 the now largely forgotten sixteenth Soviet 
Union republic existed, the Karelo-Finnish Soviet Socialist 
Republic. In 1940, the region's Cyrillic-based Finno-Ugric lan- 
guage of Karelian was replaced with Finnish written in Latin 
letters. Moscow hoped that as in the case of the aforementioned 
Baltic republics, in line with the 1939 German-Soviet division of 
Central Europe, the Red Army would swiftly conquer Finland 
too, which then could be “united” with the Karelo-Finnish SSR. 
But the Soviet Union did not manage to annex Finland, and 
a decade after the end of World War Two, the Kremlin acqui- 
esced to this fact and demoted the Karelo-Finnish SSR to the 
lower rank ofa Karelian Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic, 
placed back within the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist 
Republic. The situation returned to what it had been prior to 
1940, though remarkably Finnish remained the renewed ASSR’s 
co-official language alongside the de facto dominant Russian. 
Last but not least, in the Caucasus the Soviet Union's republics 
of the Armenian SSR and the Georgian SSR preserved their spe- 
cific Armenian and Georgian alphabets, respectively. However, 
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after World War Two, the majority of the Soviet population 
lived in Soviet republics where the republican official languages 
were written in Cyrillic. 

Apart from the Arabic abjad, another widespread script 
that failed to survive beyond the mid-twentieth century is 
Fraktur. After the Great War, which resulted in the breakup 
of Austria-Hungary, the official employment of Fraktur was 
limited to interwar Austria, Germany, and Switzerland, and 
to a limited degree, to Calvinists in Slovakia and Lutherans 
in Estonia and Latvia who employed this Gothic type for 
producing religious publications in Slovak, Estonian, and 
Latvian, respectively. This script was also preserved among 
the German(ic) communities across Central Europe. In the 
German-speaking countries Fraktur was preferred for writ- 
ing and publishing belles lettres, alongside books in the hu- 
manities and social sciences. On the other hand, natural sci- 
entists preferred Antiqua. During World War Two, the rapid 
territorial expansion of Germany brought in numerous popu- 
lations without a working knowledge of Fraktur, let alone its 
written hand, Sütterlin. Hence, in 1941 Fraktur was ideologi- 
cally denigrated as the “Swabian Jewish letters" (Schwabacher 
Judenlettern), and swiftly replaced with the *Normal Script" 
(Normal-Schrift), that is, Antiqua. After 1945, despite some 
half-hearted attempts at reviving Fraktur as a supposedly “an- 
ti-fascist alphabet,” it never returned to official use. 

Due to secularization (including the anti-religion campaign 
of combative atheism across the Soviet Union) and the enforce- 
ment of monolingualism in the official (national) language, by 
the mid-1930s the unofficial use of Church (Old) Cyrillic for 
religious books was largely discontinued, while Armenian and 
Sephardic communities had adopted, respectively, languages 
and scripts of their countries of residence, or the Latin alpha- 
bet, especially for writing and publishing in the Sephardic lan- 
guage of Spanyol (Ladino). (In Bulgaria, Sephardim also used 
Cyrillic for writing and publishing in Spanyol [Studemund- 
Halévy 2021]) The sole stateless community in the process 
of reinventing itself as an ethnolinguistic nation, namely, 
Ashkenazic Jews stuck to the Hebrew script for writing both 
Yiddish and Hebrew across Central Europe, the Soviet Union, 
and the United States. The only place where this writing sys- 
tem became official was Soviet Belarus, which between 1924 
and 1938 was quadrilingual, with Belarusian, Polish, Russian, 
and Yiddish as its official languages. Uniquely, from the per- 
spective of the twentieth-century normative tendency toward 
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official monoscriptalism and monolingualism, interwar Soviet 
Belarus was also tri-scriptal. Cyrillic was employed for writ- 
ing and publishing in Belarusian and Russian, the Latin alpha- 
bet in Polish, while the Hebrew abjad in Yiddish. Interestingly, 
the pre-1918 tradition of Latin script-based publications in 
Belarusian for Uniates and Cyrillic-based ones for Orthodox 
Christians in this language survived in interwar Poland. The 
Holocaust, perpetrated by Germans and Austrians with the 
aid of the Axis allies, wiped out the vibrant Ashkenazic Jewish 
culture (Yiddishland, see Map 16), including the Hebrew 
script itself. Some Yiddish-language culture with the use of 
Hebrew letters was revived in the postwar Soviet Union, but 
the official use of this script at the state level was decisively re- 
vived only in Israel. This Jewish polity was founded in 1948, 
for better or worse, on the Central European model of an eth- 
nolinguistic nation-state. Israel has two official languages, that 
is, Hebrew and Arabic, meaning that two abjads, Hebrew and 
Arabic, brush sides in this country. 

Ininterwar Central Europe, the 1918 foundingofa Kingdom 
of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes brought the use of the Latin al- 
phabet to Serbia and Montenegro, which previously had been 
monoscriptal in Cyrillic. Similarly, Cyrillic was introduced to 
Bosnia, alongside the Slovenian and Croatian territories where 
the Latin script had predominated, especially after the war- 
time 1915 ban on Cyrillic for publishing in Croatian (Serbian) 
across Austria-Hungary. In this new Kingdom (Yugoslavia, 
since 1929) both alphabets, Cyrillic and Latin, were recog- 
nized as equal and were employed for writing and publish- 
ing in the country’s official language of Serbocroatoslovenian. 
In post-1945 communist federal Yugoslavia, this statewide of- 
ficial biscriptalism was curbed with the decision to take out 
Slovenian and Macedonian, as national languages in their own 
right, from the interwar Serbocroatoslovenian ethnolinguistic 
commonality. Slovenian, monoscriptal in Latin letters, became 
the official and national language of the Socialist Republic of 
Slovenia, while Macedonian, monoscriptal in Cyrillic, the 
official and national language of the Socialist Republic of 
Macedonia. In a way, these northernmost and southernmost 
republics of communist Yugoslavia doubled as the poles of the 
country’s official biscriptalism. In between these poles, the re- 
spective mixtures of biscriptalism either privileged Cyrillic in 
Montenegro and Serbia, or the Latin alphabet in Croatia, with 
the well-balanced, almost equal pairing of both alphabets ob- 


served in Bosnia. 


Isomorphism of Language, Nation, and State 


in Central Europe, 1931 


AFTER THE GREAT WAR THE ALLIES TRANSFORMED 
Central Europe in accordance with ethnolinguistic national- 
ism's principle of the normative isomorphism of language, na- 
tion, and state. In 1910 (Map 14), there were only three iso- 
morphic polities in this region, namely, Bulgaria, Norway, and 
Romania. In 1918, when the political shape ofthe region was in 
flux, as many as five further nation-states joined the isomorphic 
club, that is, Belarus, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and Poland, 
for a total of eight countries. German-Austria and Germany 
might have joined this group of fully isomorphic nation-state 
had the Allies not banned any union between these two coun- 
tries. In addition, Vienna was required to drop the adjective 
"German" from the country's preferred name. Obviously, even 
if the Allies had not stood in the way of Vienna's and Berlins 
desire of unification after 1918, the official use of German in 
Switzerland, Liechtenstein, and Luxembourg would have con- 
tinued to undermine the status of full ethnolinguistic norma- 
tive isomorphism for such a hypothetical common “Greater 
German" (GrofSdeutsch) nation-state of Germany and Austria. 
Interwar Greece and Turkey found themselves in a sim- 
ilar situation of near isomorphism. Only in Greece, Greek 
was the sole official and national language, as was Turkish in 
Turkey. But the isomorphic status of both nation-states was 
undermined by the fact that Greek was employed as a co-of- 
ficial language in Italy's Aegean Islands and the British colony 
of Cyprus. Likewise, in Cyprus, Turkish was in co-official use, 
alongside English and Greek. In 1924, the isomorphic status of 
Poland was cancelled by the adoption of Polish as a co-official 
language in quadrilingual Soviet Belarus (Belarussian Soviet 
Socialist Republic), side by side with Belarusian, Russian, and 
Yiddish. Uniquely in interwar Europe, Soviet Belarus was an 
officially tri-scriptal country, where Cyrillic was used for writ- 
ing and publishing in Belarusian and Russian, the Hebrew 
script for the same in the case of Yiddish, while the Latin al- 
phabet for Polish. The founding of a Moldavian Autonomous 
Soviet Socialist Republic in 1924, in the southwestern cor- 
ner of Soviet Ukraine could have deprived Romania of its 
isomorphic status of long standing. However, the Soviet au- 
thorities dubbed the autonomous republic's Cyrillic-based eth- 
nic Einzelsprache “Moldavian” in order to distance it from 
Romania’s national and official language of Romanian. This 
name was retained for Moldavian, even though in 1932 this 
Einzelsprache was Latinized, making Moldavian largely indis- 
tinguishable from Romanian, but for some lexical Sovietisms. 
The 1938 reintroduction of Cyrillic for writing and publish- 


ing in Moldavian, once again made Soviet Moldova's republi- 
can language distinctive from Romanian at the level of script. 

Although apparently bi-national and bi-lingual, as an- 
nounced by its composite name, Czechoslovakia was pro- 
claimed in 1918 in the name of the unitary Czechoslovak 
nation. But in speech and writing this nation with its com- 
posite name used two national languages, namely Czech in 
the Czech lands (Bohemia, Moravia, and Czech Silesia), while 
Slovak in Slovakia. Furthermore, in 1919 the Allies pressed 
Subcarpathian Ruthenia (nowadays Transcarpathia in west- 
ern Ukraine) into Czechoslovakia's lap to prevent this former 
Austro-Hungarian territory from falling under Soviet influ- 
ence. Additionally, the Allies granted this region autonomy, 
which the Rusyns hoped would be followed by a recognition 
of Rusyn as the region's official language. However, Prague re- 
negedon the promise ofautonomy for Subcarpathian Ruthenia, 
as it did with the earlier promise of autonomy for Slovakia. 
Then, in 1920, a composite Einzelsprache of Czechoslovak was 
announced as the country's sole official and national language, 
in accordance with the normative isomorphism of language, 
nation and state. In this manner, Czechoslovakia joined the 
growing interwar club of isomorphic nation-states in Central 
Europe. Interestingly, something that is all too little noticed, 
in respect of language policy, Prague copied this solution from 
Norway. In the latter country, since 1885, two Einzelsprachen 
have been in official use side by side, namely, Bokmal (Book 
Language) and Nynorsk (New Norwegian). In 1905 Norway 
gained independence and immediately became an isomor- 
phic nation-state, because the country’s legislation construes 
these two Einzelsprachen as varieties of the single official 
and national language of Norwegian. From this perspective 
Norwegian is a composite language, though it has a unitary 
linguonym, unlike the composite name of the Czechoslovak 
language. 

A year later after the proclamation of the Czechoslovak 
language, in 1921, the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
emulated this solution by making the tripartite Einzelsprache 
of Serbocroatoslovenian the country’s sole official and national 
language. However, the kingdom’s name remained unchanged, 
unambiguously pointing to the fact that it was a home to three 
nations. However, in the wake of the 1929 coup, the kingdom 
was renamed Yugoslavia, and its inhabitants became a uni- 
tary nation of Yugoslavs. Officially, the name of the state (of- 
ficial) and national Serbocroatoslovenian language remained 
unchanged, but in colloquial speech many began referring to 
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it as “Yugoslavian.” At this moment, for all practical reasons, 
Yugoslavia became a fully isomorphic nation-state. But the so- 
ciopolitical reality on the ground was even more complicated 
than in Czechoslovakia. In statistics and administration, the 
two national categories of Serbo-Croats and Slovenes were in 
use, instead of a single category of Yugoslavs. The Slovenian 
variety of Serbocroatoslovenian was used in Drava (today's 
Slovenia) the Latin alphabetbased Serbo-Croatian vari- 
ety ("Croatian") of this language in the historically Croatian 
area of Yugoslavia and in Bosnia (that is, in Drina, Littoral, 
Sava, and Vrbas), while the Cyrillic-based Serbo-Croatian 
(“Serbian”) variety of Serbocroatoslovenian on the territory of 
pre-1918 Montenegro and Serbia (that is, in Danube, Morava, 
Zeta, and Vardar). Numerous Croatian parties questioned the 
project of making Yugoslavia into a unitary ethnolinguistic 
nation-state, which they interpreted as identical with the im- 
perial project of Greater Serbia. Hence, these parties pushed 
for a separate Croatian language and nation. Their wish was 
tentatively granted in 1939, when an autonomous Banovina of 
Croatia was founded. Two years later the ravages of World War 
Two reached Yugoslavia; the Axis powers and their allies at- 
tacked Yugoslavia, which subsequently was partitioned among 
Albania, Bulgaria, Germany, Hungary, Italy, and Montenegro. 
The late interwar Banovina of Croatia and Bosnia were made 
into a wartime nation-state, officially named the Independent 
State of Croatia. 

Albania, founded in 1912, was the first-ever straightfor- 
wardly ethnolinguistic nation-state in the Balkans. It was in- 
ternationally recognized a year later, in 1913. Following multi- 
ple occupations by Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, Greece, France, 
Italy, Montenegro, and Serbia during the Great War and in its 
immediate aftermath, Albania was recreated as a fully isomor- 
phic nation-state in the interwar period. The status of full iso- 
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morphism was retained, because despite the sizeable Albanian 
minority in southwestern Yugoslavia (or today’s Kosovo), no 
official status was granted to the Albanian language in this 
country during the interwar period. Belgrade and Ankara en- 
tered agreements that provided for “transfer” (that is, expul- 
sion) of Turks from Yugoslavia to Turkey (see Map 19b). In 
reality, each non-Slav Muslim was counted as a “Turk.” The 
majority of such “Turks” were Albanians who, despite Tirana’s 
protests, were expelled to Turkey rather than to Albania. From 
the Yugoslav point of view, Turkey was located beyond the 
“buffer” of Bulgaria and Greece, while Albania, with a grow- 
ing population could turn out to be a potential geostrategic 
threat if the country’s population became strongly anti-Yugo- 
slav. The arrival of tens of thousands of expellees from south- 
ern Yugoslavia to Albania would have surely radicalized the 
Albanians’ stance toward Belgrade overnight. 

No similar challenges to the isomorphic status were ob- 
served in the interwar Baltic nation-states of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. A certain exception to this rule was Latvia 
with its legal recognition and protection for the Latgalian lan- 
guage in the easternmost region of Latgalia (Latgale) on the 
border with the Soviet Union. However, rather than a separate 
Einzelsprache in its own right, Latgalian was construed as a 
“historical variant” of the Latvian language. Hence, in practice, 
in Latgalia, in emulation of the Norwegian and Czechoslovak 
examples, Latvian was construed as consisting of two varieties, 
namely the national and leading one of Latvian and the histor- 
ical and regional one of Latgalian. But this officially composite 
character of Latvian was short lived since this recognition was 
accorded to Latgalian only between 1920 and 1934. Afterward, 
from the legislative and political vantage point, Latvian be- 
came a unitary national and official language, like Estonian in 
neighboring Estonia, and Lithuanian in Lithuania. 
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Ethnic Cleansing in Central Europe 


During the 1930s 


IN LITERATURE IT IS OFTEN ERRONEOUSLY MAINTAINED 
that between the two world wars no major cases of *popu- 
lation transfer" (ethnic cleansing) or “massacres” (genocide) 
were observed in Central Europe. By the mid-1920s, the vari- 
ous continuing legs of the Great War in Central and Eastern 
Europe had come to an end, while the region’s destroyed or 
territorially curtailed empires had been firmly replaced with 
ethnolinguistic nation-states and the communist (zoz-na- 
tional in principle, but nationally organized) polity of the 
Soviet Union. This gigantic overhauling of the political shape 
of Central Europe generated waves of millions of refugees and 
expellees. Similarly, millions had earlier been forced out of 
their homes during the Balkan Wars, World War One, and 
the follow-up conflicts; many died in orchestrated bloodbaths, 
out of which the 1915 genocide of Armenians and Assyrians is 
the best known (see Map 19). 

The prime goal of nation-states built in accordance with 
the ideology of ethnolinguistic nationalism was homogeneity. 
All inhabitants were expected to speak and write the national 
polity’s official and national language, including minorities. 
Despite the League of Nations’ extensive minority protection 
system, Central Europe’s nation-states excelled at not observing 
the seemingly treaty-guaranteed rights of the minorities resid- 
ing within their boundaries. During the interwar period, often 
falsified censuses indicated a constant decrease of such minori- 
ties as a share of a given state’s population, and frequently also 
in absolute numbers. Schools with a minority language as the 
medium of education were forced to close, the state’s official 
language was added as a second medium of instruction, and 
subsequently made into the sole medium of instruction at the 
cost of the minority language, which was turned into a mere 
school subject. This suppression of ethnolinguistically defined 
minorities was facilitated by the rise of authoritarianism, which 
during the two interwar decades gradually replaced democracy 
with dictatorships across Central Europe. Map 26 illustrates 
the policy of national homogenization with the case of ethni- 
cally Polish military and civilian settlers dispatched from cen- 
tral and western Poland to the eastern half of the country, pre- 
dominantly populated by Belarusians, Jews, Lithuanians, and 
Ukrainians. What is more, growing authoritarianism, which 
increasingly morphed into totalitarianism, sent a wave of polit- 
ical refugees from fascist Italy. Meanwhile, in the early 19305, 
concentration camps became increasingly popular as the place 
where political opponents (including leaders of minorities) 
could be removed, tortured, and often murdered. 


Outside the area covered by the League of Nations’ minority 
treaties protection system, the Soviet Union engaged in its own 
version of demographic engineering in a quest for the ideolog- 
ical purity (homogeneity) of socialist (communist) classless so- 
ciety. The classes of aristocracy (dubbed “former people”) and 
bourgeoisie were liquidated through expropriation, incarcer- 
ation, expulsion, and summary execution. Subsequently, the 
liquidated pre-revolutionary elite was replaced with the com- 
munist party’s leadership, doubling as government and manag- 
ers of the economy. A new communist society was built from 
the “fraternal” classes of peasants and workers “united in a so- 
cialist alliance.” In turn, “uncertain elements,” or peasants and 
workers who stuck to the “prejudices” of religion or national- 
ism were “re-educated” in the vast network of forced labor con- 
centration camps. The totalitarian (that is, extremely repres- 
sive) character of the Soviet system methodically crushed any 
effective opposition. In this situation, the communist party- 
state enjoyed monopoly in all aspects of public life and control 
over many spheres of private life. 

Ihe interwar years saw a growing popularity of eugen- 
ics, also known as “racial hygiene,” in Germany, Austria, and 
Scandinavia. This biologization of ethnolinguistic nation- 
alism spawned a theory of “racial purity,” readily adopted by 
many scholars who developed a new field of research, known 
as the “science of race” (Rassenkunde). Unfortunately, from 
these scholars’ perspective, craniometry or other “methods” 
employed in their field did not allow for sorting members 
of an approved “higher” or “better” race from those belong- 
ing to “inferior” or “foreign” ones. Time and again, practi- 
tioners of Rassenkunde and the state administrators financ- 
ing their research had no choice but to fall back on religion 
and Einzelsprachen as tools of identifying members of “scien- 
tifically defined” races. Somehow, when applied for the sake 
of social engineering, “science of race” did not differ in its 
methods from traditional national movements. However, the 
presumed and then widely accepted “scientific character” of 
Rassenkunde allowed for legitimizing the implementation of 
more drastic and unilateral policies than under this or that na- 
tionalism, whose proponents typically saw it as part of politics, 
not of science. Hence, not only were members of “inferior” or 
“foreign” races slated for marginalization and expulsion, but 
also for wholesale extermination. This was the fate meted out 
in Germany to the ethnoreligious group of Jews, to the eth- 
nic group of Roma, and otherwise to the disabled, homosexu- 
als, and opponents of national socialism, mostly communists 
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and social democrats. The genocidal part of this program, with 
the ample use of concentration camps, was experimented with 
during the second half of the 1930s and implemented in full 
during World War Two. Map 26 depicts the beginning of this 
process, marked by the flight (“emigration”) and expulsions of 
Jews and political opponents from Germany and Austria, an- 
nexed by the former state in 1938. 

The Third Reich's totalitarian policy of marginalization, ex- 
pulsion, and extermination was mirrored in the Soviet Union 
by the communist leadership’s program of hastened progress to- 
ward "full socialism." In the marxist-leninist view, the Russian 
Empire was a feudal polity. Since in the ideology's dogmatic 
("scientific") interpretation of history it is impossible to jump 
over marxist stages of human development, capitalism had to 
first be built in the economic sphere, while in the field of social 
organization the population had to be molded into ethnolin- 
guistically defined nations. For the sake of the latter, the pol- 
icy of korenizatsiia (nativization or indigenization) was imple- 
mented with an eye to building Einzelsprachen and employing 
them as languages of publishing, education, and regional ad- 
ministration. Additionally, the New Economic Policy (NEP) 
ushered a form of limited capitalism into agriculture and in- 
dustry across the Soviet Union. With these concomitant stages 
of social and economic development achieved by the turn of 
the 1930s, the Kremlin pressed on to another social stage of 
multiethnic socialist society with the leading "Soviet socialist 
language" of Russian and to the socialist stage of planned econ- 
omy. But most did not want to give up their private farms and 
shops to the state, or to abandon their newly standardized and 
now valued languages in favor of Russian. 

In the early 1930s the opposition to the collectivization of 
agriculture was broken with the genocides of Ukrainians and 
Kazakhs, known as Holodomor (death by starvation). Their 
protracted mass execution was carried out through adminis- 
tratively created hunger, which lasted for several years in the 
respective republics and led to millions of deaths by starvation. 
Opponents of collectivization during the Holodomor, and af- 
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terward, some survivors, whom by default the authorities did 
not trust, were thrown into concentration camps, or exiled to 
Siberia and Central Asia. During the latter half of the 1930s, 
the national elites (writers, journalists, scholars, and party 
leaders) of the Soviet Union’s recently constructed or revived 
ethnolinguistic nations were liquidated, be they Armenians, 
Azeris, Belarusians, Georgians, or Ukrainians. For the sake of 
securing its western border, Moscow ordered the eastward ex- 
pulsion and decimation of borderland populations with their 
co-ethnics living across the state frontier. Massacres of geno- 
cidal proportions were meted out especially to Soviet Poles, but 
also to Soviet Germans and Greeks, alongside other ethnolin- 
guistically defined groups of Soviet citizens. 

Prior to the outbreak of World War Two, Germany, Hungary, 
and Poland annexed the adjacent parts of Czechoslovakia in 
1938, triggering flights and expulsions of Czechs, Jews, Slovaks, 
and Rusyns to rump Czechoslovakia. The following year, when 
Germany and Hungary annexed most of what remained of 
Czechoslovakia, the rest was turned into the nation-state of 
Slovakia. Subsequently, many Czechs and Jews fled or were ex- 
pelled from independent Slovakia to the Czech lands, made 
into Germany's Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia. The 
stage was set for wartime ethnic cleansings and genocides of 
a scale unprecedented in Europe (Maps 27 and 28). Ethnic 
cleansers and genocidaires drew upon methods of mass expul- 
sion, incarceration, and extermination, as developed in colonial 
lands. For instance, between 1864 and 1867, the Russian armies 
expelled over 90 percent of the Circassians from their north 
Caucasian homeland. In 1864 alone half to three-quarters of 
the Circassians were exterminated. In Belgian Congo the colo- 
nys 20 million inhabitants were de facto made into slave labor 
of companies producing rubber. In the process, between 1885 
and 1908, half of the population, or 10 million, were killed. In 
Germany's South West Africa, the German army rounded up 
the colony’s inhabitants, the Hereros and Namas, and exter- 
minated 80 percent of them between 1904 and 1907. A clear 
course for Western-style modernity was set. 


Ethnic Cleansing in Central Europe 
During World War Two, 1939—1940 


ON AUGUST 23, 1939 GERMANY AND THE SOVIET UNION 
contracted an alliance and agreed on a plan to divide Central 
Europe between these two totalitarian powers. The implemen- 
tation commenced, when on September 1 and 17, 1939, re- 
spectively, the Third Reich and the Red Army attacked and 
partitioned Poland. In 1940 the Soviets annexed Romania's 
Bessarabia (and northern Bukovina), Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. Despite a concentrated effort to conquer Finland, 
the Red Army managed to grab only 1o percent of the coun- 
trys territory, though complete with its second largest city, 
Viipuri (Vyborg). 

Map 27 focuses on the period of the German-Soviet alli- 
ance, which is unduly neglected, especially in Western histo- 
riography. The German-Soviet partition of Central Europe and 
the subsequent border changes entailed massive population en- 
gineering, coordinated with the political needs and aspirations 
of the ideologies of national socialism and communism. In this 
case, despite any differences between these two ideologies, their 
German and Soviet proponents executed forced emigration, 
expulsions, and forced resettlement (that is, numerous acts of 
ethnic cleansing) in accordance with the principles of ethno- 
linguistic nationalism. The perception of Central Europe’s in- 
habitants exclusively through the lens of their Einzelsprachen 
(and at times, religions) as the measure of their identity (group- 
ness) and potential (dis)loyalty constituted a common basis for 
German and Soviet demographic policies. This approach also 
informed the national socialist Third Reich's allies, namely, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Italy, Romania, and Slovakia. 

Immediately in the wake of the German-Soviet conquest, 
partition, and occupation of Poland, thousands of Polish sol- 
diers and refugees from the country's ruling elite sought safe 
haven in Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, and Romania. Only 
Hungary and Romania, as Germany; allies, turned out to be 
relatively safe for Polish refugees. The Soviets annexed Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia already in 1940. A sizeable part of in- 
terwar Poland's officer corps was rounded up by the Soviets 
and exterminated in a preplanned act, which many (especially 
in Poland) assess as genocide. This event is symbolized by the 
1940 massacre in the Katyn forest near Smolensk, where the 
majority were executed. Around a quarter of a million Polish 
Jews escaped from the German occupation zone of Poland to 
the Soviet Union, fearful of Berlin's program of instituted an- 
ti-Semitism. At the same time, the last wave of German Jews 
managed to flee to British Palestine and the Americas, despite 
the West’s restrictions on Jewish immigrants. The partition 


of Poland and Central Europe complete, Germany agreed to 
evacuate German(ic)-speaking communities from the Soviet 
zone of Central Europe. In the framework of the program 
Heim ins Reich (Back Home in the [Third] Reich), they were 
resettled from Estonia, Latvia, or Bessarabia to the western 
Polish territories directly incorporated into wartime Germany. 
In addition, similar German(ic) communities were resettled 
from Italys South Tyrol and the coastal areas of Romania 
and Bulgaria (Dobruja). Ironically, three or four years later 
they fled or were expelled again, when following the defeat of 
Germany in 1945, the country's eastern frontier was moved 
300 kilometers westward to the Oder-Neisse line. Meanwhile, 
from the aforementioned incorporated Polish territories, eth- 
nic Poles were removed to the former central Poland, which 
had been overhauled into Germany's semi-colony of the 
Generalgouvernement. Some Slavs (Kashubs, Mazurs, and 
Silesians) were retained and deemed to be “Germanizeable.” 
Generalgouvernement became a “dumping ground" for “ra- 
cially inferior” Jews, Poles, and Ukrainians. The 1940 General 
Plan Ost predicted that the area’s population would be starved 
to death, and the remnants expelled to a Slavic “reservation” 
in the east. The Lebensraum (living space), cleansed of its for- 
mer “inferior” inhabitants, would be re-populated with “ra- 
cially pure” (“Aryan”) German(ic) settlers. Hunger and star- 
vation as the plan’s main instrument shows that national 
socialist Germany actively learned from the Soviet example of 
holodomors (death by starvation), deployed in the early 1930s 
for accelerating collectivization in and for Russifying Soviet 
Ukraine and Soviet Kazakhstan. However, for a while, the 
“racially inferior” Slavs could be used for work. Hence, mil- 
lions of Poles and Czechs were rounded up as forced laborers 
and dispatched to central and western Germany, severely de- 
prived of working age menfolk, who had been drafted into the 
Wehrmacht (German Army). 

Inthe Soviet occupation zone of Polandand Central Europe, 
the Kremlin engaged in its own version of demographic engi- 
neering. In order to produce a higher degree of ethnolinguis- 
tic homogeneity and to preventively neutralize any opposition 
to Soviet rule in reunited or enlarged Soviet Belarus and Soviet 
Ukraine, the local Polish communities were rounded up and 
exiled to Siberia and Kazakhstan. In addition, “ideologically 
unreliable” Belarusians, Jews, and Ukrainians were sent along- 
side them. In the wake of the breakup of Czechoslovakia and 
the annexation of their homeland of Subcarpathian Ruthenia 
by Hungary, some Orthodox Russophile Rusyns left for the 
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Soviet Union. They were joined by a number of Lemkos and 
Ukrainians from the German occupation zone of Poland. 
Ironically, as “uncertain elements,” most were exiled to Siberia 
and Kazakhstan. 

In 1940 Berlin and Rome saw to an overhaul of some borders 
within the Axis camp. The idea was, first, to satisfy outstand- 
ing nationalist demands, and second, to make the beneficiaries 
of these border changes even more dependent on Germany and 
Italy. Both leading Axis powers guaranteed these alterations 
of state frontiers. Romania lost northern Transylvania to 
Hungary and southern Dobruja to Bulgaria. The involved na- 
tion-states committed to population exchanges (or mutual eth- 
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nic cleansing). Numerous Romanians from the ceded part of 
Transylvania left for Romania, while many Hungarians from 
the part of Transylvania remaining within Romania, decided 
to move to Hungary. Likewise, Romanians from southern 
Dobruja incorporated into Bulgaria went to Romania. In turn, 
Bulgarians from Dobruja remaining within the Romanian 
boundaries left for Bulgaria. 

However, this new order in German-Soviet Central Europe 
did not last long. In 1941 Germany and its allies attacked its 
ally, the Soviet Union. Borders were altered again, and new 
acts of ethnic cleansing and genocide followed, as depicted on 
Map 28. 
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Ethnic Cleansing in Central Europe 
During World War Two, 1941-1944 


THE 1941 ATTACK BY THE THIRD REICH ON THE GERMAN 
ally of the Soviet Union accelerated the processes of ethnic 
cleansing and genocide. They were carried out in the midst 
of the total war waged by these two totalitarian powers, each 
aiming at the total destruction and subjugation of the other. 
With no pretenses to uphold, no outside checks on any poli- 
cies or projects, German and Soviet plans of demographic en- 
gineering were implemented in full, and accelerated to full 
throttle in the context of the perceived needs of the war effort. 
In 1941 more than ten million inhabitants of the Soviet west- 
ern borderlands (incorporated just in 1939-1940) were evac- 
uated eastward before the rapidly advancing German armies. 
This evacuation was similar in scale and in its forced character 
to the 1915 evacuation in the western provinces of the Russian 
Empire that had been overrun by the German and Austro- 
Hungarian armies. 

When the frontline had somewhat stabilized, the Kremlin 
exiled ethnic Germans from Leningrad and its vicinity and 
from Crimea to Siberia and Kazakhstan. In line with the logic 
of ethnolinguistic identification, Soviet Germans were seen as 
potentially more loyal to Germany than to their own country. 
In most cases this was a baseless suspicion, but to remain on 
the safe side, in 1941 the Kremlin dissolved the Volga German 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic. The republic's 370,000 
ethnic Germans were transported to concentration camps and 
exile settlements in Siberia and Kazakhstan. A similar fate was 
meted out to smaller numbers of equally untrusted Finns and 
Ingrians in Leningrad's vicinity, alongside Estonians, Latvians, 
and Lithuanians in their respective countries, which a year ear- 
lier had been annexed and made into Soviet republics. 

The German armies' steady advance eastward continued 
without much disruption until mid-1942. This effort starved 
the Third Reich of menfolk. In their place millions of *ra- 
cially inferior" Belarusians, Czechs, Hungarians, Lithuanians, 
Poles, Russians, and Ukrainians from the occupied territo- 
ries were hauled to Germany as forced laborers. Beginning 
in 1940, in its own zone of occupation in Poland, Germany 
created urban ghettoes for Jews and a network of associated 
forced labor camps. In this manner Jewish assets were stolen, 
and subsequently unpaid labor extracted from them. The sys- 
tem was extended to the adjacent Soviet areas when German 
troops launched an attack against the Soviet Union in 1941. 
But at that time, Berlin had already taken the decision to ex- 
terminate all the Jews. In total, over 3,000 ghettoes were cre- 
ated, and the associated camps were made into death camps. 


For the sake of swift extermination in line with the ideology of 
national socialism, and in most cases against the actual needs 
of the war effort, no ghettoes or camps were founded for Jews 
across most of the Soviet territory under German occupation. 
In their stead, mobile Einsatzgruppen (special task forces) were 
deployed for hunting down and murdering Jews. What is un- 
duly forgotten is that the same extermination policy was ap- 
plied to Central Europe's Roma. As a result, half of the mur- 
dered Jews and Roma were liquidated in the death camps, while 
the Einzatzgruppen exterminated the other half. In literature 
the fate of the latter group of victims is known as "Holocaust 
by bullets" (Desbois 2008) 

In 1941 the ravages of total population engineering were 
extended to Yugoslavia, and Greece was attacked, occupied, 
and partitioned by the Axis powers and their Balkan al- 
lies. Germany and Italy allowed for the creation of a new na- 
tion-state of Croatia, which proved a staunch ally. Ethnic Serbs 
(that is, Slavophone Orthodox Christians) left or were expelled 
from Croatia, Vojvodina (annexed by Hungary), Macedonia 
(annexed by Bulgaria) Kosovo (incorporated into Albania 
under Italian control) to rump Serbia under direct German 
military control. In turn, Montenegrins domiciled in rump 
Serbia left for Montenegro that had been recreated under 
Italian control. Wartime Germany, as usual, hauled hundreds 
of thousands of Croats, Montenegrins, Serbs, Slavophone 
Muslims (or today's Bosniaks), and Slovenes as forced laborers 
to the Third Reich. Sofia expelled Greeks from Greece’s east- 
ern Thrace, incorporated into wartime Bulgaria. In the inter- 
war period, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria periodically expelled or 
forced Turks from both countries to “emigrate” to Turkey. 
In many cases, these "Turks" were Albanian-speaking and 
Slavophone Muslims. The Albanian government protested, 
but to no avail, that if any Albanian Muslims needed to be ex- 
pelled from Yugoslavia they should be sent to Albania. During 
the war Bulgaria continued expelling Turks (Muslims) to 
Turkey, which remained neutral during the conflict. 

In accordance with the program Heim ins Reich (Back 
Home in the [Third] Reich), devised in 1940 mainly for Central 
Europe under Soviet occupation, German(ic)-speaking com- 
munities from Slovenia and Vojvodina were sent to the Polish 
territories directly incorporated into Germany. Villages and 
homesteads emptied of Serbs and Germans in Vojvodina, which 
had been annexed by Hungary, were partly repopulated with 
Szeklers, or Hungarians from this part of Transylvania, which 
remained within wartime Romanias boundaries. Meanwhile, 
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inspired by the German example, Romania and Croatia em- 
barked on their own extermination programs of “racially infe- 
rior" populations, which from the ethnolinguistic perspective, 
were deemed as un-Romanian and un-Croatian, respectively. 
Bucharest created a network of death camps in its wartime 
semi-colony of Transnistria with its administrative center at 
Odessa (Odesa), where many Romanian Jews and Roma were 
exiled and murdered through overwork and starvation. Other 
Romanian Jews were killed where they lived or sent to German 
death camps in occupied Poland (including the territories east 
of the Bug/Buh River, which after 1939/1945 became western 
Ukraine). Meanwhile, Croatia established death camps for ex- 
terminating the country's Serbs, Jews, and Roma. Some Jews 
found an unexpected safe haven in wartime Albania. It was the 
only country under Axis control, and then under German oc- 
cupation, that successfully opposed Berlin's demands to send 
Albanias Jews to Germany's death camps. Albanias other 
claim to fame is that during the war the number of Jews in this 
country grew over ten-fold, from fewer than 200 to over 2,000. 

The year of 1943 shook the Third Reich to its core, despite the 
fact that the state's official name was changed from the German 
Empire (Deutsches Reich) to the Greater German Empire 
(Grofsdeutsches Reich). The Red Army gained an upper hand 
over the Wehrmacht, and a German retreat from the east began. 
At the same time, Italy switched sides in the war. As a result, 
Germany had to occupy Italy’s territorial gains in the Balkans. 
In addition, to protect the southern rear of the Third Reich, 
Berlin extended its military control over the northeastern cor- 
ner of Italy proper. In the wake of these changes the rudderless 
Italian troops in the Balkans were rounded up, incarcerated, and 
sometimes massacred. Germany treated them as traitors and re- 
fused them the status of POWs, instead labelling these soldiers 
as “Italian military internees" (Italienische Militárinternierte). 
And again, as was the case with Jews, Albanians saved numer- 
ous Italian troops (about 20,000 to 30,000) and refused to give 
them up to the German authorities, while others joined the 
Yugoslav or Albanian resistance. Germany rolled out another 
punitive measure against Italy by hauling hundreds of thou- 
sands of Italians as forced laborers to Germany. 

Therapid Soviet advance westward convinced many pro-Ger- 
man and/or anti-Soviet Belarusians, Cossacks, Estonians, 
Latvians, Lithuanians, Russians, Tatars, and Ukrainians to 
flee in the same direction rather than to be caught, incarcer- 
ated, and murdered by the Soviets. They hoped to reach west- 
ern Germany, while some Estonians and Latvians, alongside 
Swedes from Estonia, opted for neutral Sweden. Those head- 
ing for western Germany rightly expected that the area would 
find itself under the occupation of the Western Allies, namely, 
Britain, France, and the United States. They knew better what 
to expect of murderous Soviet totalitarianism, especially if the 
Kremlin decided to treat an ethnolinguistically defined popu- 
lation as traitors. As earlier in the case of the Volga Germans, in 
1944 the entire population of Crimean Tatars was rounded up 
and sent to Uzbekistan. The Crimean Autonomous Socialist 
Soviet Republic was formally dissolved a year later, in 1945. The 
Crimean Tatars’ only crime was that the Red Army did not 
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manage to stop the Wehrmacht's advance, so Crimea found it- 
self under German occupation. A similar fate was meted out 
to the Northern Caucasus’ non-Slavic nations of the Balkars, 
Chechens, Ingush, Kalmyks, Karachays, and Meskhetian 
Turks. They were also blamed for not stopping the German oc- 
cupation of their ethnic areas. But in reality, their deportation 
brought about a higher degree of ethnolinguistic homogeneity 
to the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic’s Crimea 
and northern Caucasus, alongside Soviet Georgia. Given that 
apart from the Buddhist Kalmyks, all the exiled groups were 
Muslims, the 1944 deportation seems to have been a direct 
continuation of the Russian imperial policy of de-Islamizing 
the Black Sea northern littoral, heralded by the 1864 genocide 
and expulsion of Cricassians (see Map 11). 

The Finns saw their participation in World War Two on 
the side of Germany as their own separate Continuation War 
(1941-1944) fought against the Soviet Union for regaining the 
territorial losses sustained under the Soviet attack during the 
Winter War (1939-1940). Hence, in 1944 Moscow agreed to 
a separate peace with Helsinki. In addition to the territories 
ceded in 1940, Finland lost further areas. The seeming perma- 
nence of these losses convinced 400,000 Finns and Karelians to 
leave the annexed areas for Finland within its new boundaries. 

Meanwhile, with the Red Army marching toward Berlin, 
the Kremlin engaged in another bout of demographic engi- 
neering for the sake of fortifying its hold over Central Europe. 
The 1940 Soviet western frontier, as established in line with 
the 1939 German-Soviet Pact, was reinstated. Hundreds of 
thousands of Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians perceived 
as traitors or somewhat anti-Soviet in their views were ex- 
iled to Siberia for suppression and “re-education.” For the 
sake of deepening the ethnolinguistic homogeneity of Soviet 
Lithuania, Soviet Belarus, and Soviet Ukraine, and to win 
the support of at least part of the local nationalists, ethnic 
Poles (that is, Slavophone Catholics) were expelled to post- 
war Poland, the territory of which was moved 300 kilometers 
westward. In return, ethnic Lithuanians (or Baltic-speaking 
Catholics), Belarusians (Slavophone Orthodox Christians and 
Uniates) and Ukrainians (Slavic-speaking Greek Catholics) re- 
maining in postwar Poland were expelled to the Soviet Union. 
The advancing Soviet front was closely followed by pro-So- 
viet Poles and Polish Jews, who had survived the war and the 
Holocaust in the Soviet Union. They were instrumental in the 
creation ofa communist Poland after the war. Meanwhile they 
established a rudimentary Polish administration, especially in 
the deutsche Ostgebiete (Eastern German territories), located 
east of the Oder-Neisse line. Earlier, a plurality or majority 
of these territories’ German populations had fled or had been 
evacuated westward. In the Balkans, Albanians were expelled 
from northern Greece to Albania. With the end of the war ap- 
parently just round the corner, faits accomplis in the name of 
ethnolinguistic homogeneity multiplied. Perpetrators rightly 
expected that any postwar settlement would approve the resul- 
tant new etnnopolitical order, as there was little taste left for 
another war that would right the numerous wrongs generated 


by World War Two. 


Ethnic Cleansing in Central Europe 


After World War Two, 1945-1950 


AT THE POTSDAM CONFERENCE IN THE SUMMER OF 1945, 
the victorious Allies tentatively approved a new political shape 
for Central Europe under Soviet domination. The brief postwar 
period of uneasy cooperation between the Western Allies and 
the Kremlin swiftly came to an end with the 1948-1949 Soviet 
blockade of West Berlin. Subsequently, the western occupation 
zones of Germany were fashioned into West Germany, and the 
Soviet occupation zone into East Germany. By 1948 the pro- 
cess of installing pro-Soviet communist regimes in Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, and Romania had been 
complete. These countries were molded into a Soviet bloc, to 
which the communist, but not Soviet-dominated, Albania also 
pledged loyalty in the wake of the 1948 split between commu- 
nist Yugoslavia and the Kremlin. 

It is often forgotten that the wartime Greater German Em- 
pire (Grofsdeutsches Reich, 1943-1945) was split into at least 14 
occupation zones, namely the aforementioned four that were 
later made into East and West Germany, the further four sub- 
sequently overhauled into Austria, France's Saar Protectorate 
that was allowed to join West Germany in 1956, the Sudeten- 
land and the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia reincorpo- 
rated into reestablished Czechoslovakia, Memelland (Klaipéda 
Region) reincorporated into Soviet Lithuania, interwar Poland's 
western borderlands reincorporated into postwar Poland, and 
the Polish and Soviet sections of the deutsche Ostgebiete (Ger- 
man eastern territories, located east of the Oder-Neisse line) in- 
corporated into Poland and the Soviet Union, respectively. In 
addition, Poland's section of the deutsche Ostgebiete included the 
interwar Free City of Danzig (Gdansk). The strategically thorny 
issue of re-founding Austria as a nation-state was resolved at the 
height of the Cold War in 1955. Unlike in the case of the divided 
Germany, all the four Western and Soviet occupation zones of 
Austria were molded into a capitalist and democratic Austria, 
which promised to remain neutral. In practical terms, it meant 
that the country would not join the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO, established in 1949) and its economy would 
be in many ways integrated with the Soviet bloc's economies, but 
without the necessity of joining the Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Assistance (CMEA, or Comecon that stands for “Com- 
munist Economies," founded in 1949) or the Warsaw Pact (es- 
tablished in 1955). Earlier, a similar offer had been extended to 
Finland and became known in literature under the moniker of 
“Finlandization.” In 1956, the Kremlin rewarded the capitalist 
Finland’s loyalty by giving up the Soviet naval military base in 
Porkkala, just 30 kilometers west of Helsinki. 


The postwar re-establishment of the 1939-1941 Soviet west- 
ern frontier was accompanied by numerous acts of population 
engineering conducted mainly in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of ethnolinguistic homogeneity, though clearly with an 
eye to fortifying the Soviet system, especially in the territories 
that had not belonged to the Soviet Union prior to 1939-1940. 
As a result, hundreds of thousands of Estonians, Latvians, 
Lithuanians, and Ukrainians were rounded up and exiled east- 
ward or incarcerated in the Soviet network of concentration 
camps, which officially existed until 1956, but in practice per- 
sisted to the end of the Soviet Union. The ostensible cause of 
this harsh policy was the fact that in the areas alongside the 
Soviet western border, Estonian, Latvian, Lithuanian, and 
Ukrainian anti-Soviet guerillas operated until the mid-1950s. 
The removed populations were replaced with Russophone 
settlers from the Soviet hinterland, that is, from within the 
boundaries of the interwar Soviet Union. Prior to the out- 
break of the Cold War in 1948-1949, the Western Allies 
sent anti-Soviet Cossack units and soldiers from the anti-So- 
viet Russian Liberation Army led by General Andrei Vlasov 
back to the Soviet Union. Both the Soviet authorities and 
the Western Allies saw them as traitors who had fought for 
the Third Reich, and thus in need of punishment. The offi- 
cers were summarily executed, while the soldiers, denigrated 
as Vlasovtsy (Vlasovites), were incarcerated in the Soviet con- 
centration camps, often together with their immediate fami- 
lies. The demographic changes were facilitated by the 1946- 
1948 localized famines, which killed hundreds of thousands. 
Indispensable food supplies were withheld from “uncertain el- 
ements,” condemning them to death. The Kremlin also pre- 
vented any lifting of the famine in Soviet Moldavia, which 
turned into a Holodomor-style genocide (Taranu 2017). Over 
one-tenth of the republic’s population was wiped out, which 
prevented the continuation of any pro-Romanian and anti-So- 
viet guerilla movement or underground. 

Across the postwar Soviet-Polish border, ethnic Poles from 
Soviet Lithuania, Soviet Belarus, and Soviet Ukraine were ex- 
pelled to Poland (or granted their request to leave) well into the 
1950s. In turn, Lithuanians, Belarusians, and Ukrainians re- 
maining in postwar Poland were resettled in the Soviet Union 
by the end of the 1940s. A higher degree of ethnolinguistic ho- 
mogeneity was the policy’s outcome in Poland and the Soviet 
republics involved. The Kremlin, however, decided to retain a 
considerable number of ethnic Poles in Soviet Lithuania and 
founded a full-fledged Polish-medium minority educational 
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system for them, which functions to this day. It was a means 
to frustrate Lithuanian nationalists' dream of ethnolinguistic 
homogeneity and to convince the most anti-Soviet ones that 
the existence of the Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic as a 
Lithuanian nation-state was solely dependent on the Kremlin. 
Otherwise, the local Poles and postwar Poland could have 
grabbed the Lithuanian capital of Vilnius and its vicinity, as 
interwar Poland had done in the early 19205. 

Poland was the Soviet blocs potentially most anti-Soviet 
member, and even more threateningly, its standing army was 
the second largest in this bloc after the Red Army. First, the 
deepening of the anti-Soviet feeling among the Poles, caused 
by the loss of the eastern half of interwar Poland to the Soviet 
Union, was somewhat mollified with the “recompense” in the 
form of most of the deutsche Ostgebiete. The Kremlin helped it- 
self rather modestly only to the northern half of East Prussia, 
made into Kaliningard Region. Second, the Red Army turned 
out to be the only guarantor of the new Polish-German fron- 
tier. Although this frontier was agreed upon at Potsdam, it 
remained to be reconfirmed in light of international law at 
a future peace conference, which never took place due to the 
Cold War. None of the Western Allies or West Germany fully 
recognized this frontier until the 1990 Treaty on the Final 
Settlement with Respect to Germany (informally known as the 
Two Plus Four Agreement, that is, contracted between the two 
German states and the four wartime Allies), which obliged the 
reunified Germany to sign a border treaty with Poland. This 
border treaty was done in 1990 and ratified two years later, in 
1992. During the interval between the signature and ratifica- 
tion, Poland’s postcommunist government requested the Red 
Army troops stationing in Poland since World War Two not to 
be withdrawn before this ratification. That is why the Soviet- 
turned-Russian soldiers left Poland only in 1993, while they 
had been pulled out from neighboring Czechoslovakia already 
two years earlier, in 1991. 

The Poles’ grudging loyalty to the Soviet Union was also won 
by the Kremlin’s tough stance on the necessity of removing any 
remaining Germans from the deutsche Ostgebiete granted to 
Poland as quickly as possible. The “population transfer” (that 
is, ethnic cleansing) agreed upon at Potsdam was to commence 
in 1946, but the expulsion from Poland’s “former German ter- 
ritories” to the Soviet zone of occupation in Germany began 
before the Potsdam Conference and continued unabated after- 
ward. The expelled Germans were replaced with settlers from 
overpopulated central Poland, Polish forced laborers return- 
ing from Germany, and with Polish expellees from interwar 
Poland’s eastern half annexed by the Soviet Union. But these 
groups were insufficient to fully repopulate Poland’s share of 
the deutsche Ostgebiete. Hence, the decision was taken to re- 
tain the Slavophone ethnic groups of Kashubs, Mazurs, and 
Silesians, who held German citizenship. Subsequently, they 
became a target of forced Polonization, which was a mir- 
ror image of wartime Germany’s policy of Germanization 
directed at the very same ethnic groups during the war. The 
Potsdam and Potsdam-style expulsions of Germans were 
also extended to Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania, and 
Yugoslavia. Furthermore, immediately after the Red Army’s 
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entry into Central Europe, tens of thousands of Germans were 
rounded up in East Prussia, Upper Silesia, Hungary, Romania, 
and Yugoslavia’s Vojvodina. They were dispatched as forced la- 
borers to Siberia and Kazakhstan. In the mid-1950s, survivors 
were not allowed to go to their homelands, but mainly to West 
Germany. Ironically, the majority of “Germans” rounded up in 
West Prussia, southern East Prussia, and Upper Silesia granted 
to postwar Poland were Kashubs, Mazurs, and Silesians, offi- 
cially deemed to be Poles by the postwar Polish authorities. 

Jewish survivors returning to their home villages, towns, 
and city quarters were met with the locals’ enmity, because the 
latter had already “repossessed” (that is, stole) the Jewish farms, 
houses, apartments, and movable property. Many returning 
Jews were killed, with apparent impunity. The generalized post- 
war anti-Semitism convinced most Jewish survivors to re-estab- 
lish their Yiddish-speaking communities in Poland’s share of 
the deutsche Ostgebiete, mainly in Lower Silesia, where the larg- 
est Soviet military base was located in Legnica, offering a wel- 
come curb on Polish ethnolinguistic nationalism. These Jewish 
settlers often brushed sides with Lemkos and Ukrainians from 
the southeastern corner of Poland, who, in 1947, were dispersed 
across Poland’s “former German territories.” 

The 1946-1949 Greek Civil War between pro-Soviet com- 
munists and pro-Western democrats was the first Cold War- 
style proxy war fought between the West and the Soviet 
Union. The Greek communists lost, among whom there were 
many Slavophone Macedonians, as well. The survivors, in 
order to avoid incarceration and death, were evacuated and re- 
settled across the Soviet bloc, also in the aforementioned new 
Polish region of Lower Silesia. Meanwhile, Bulgarians were ex- 
pelled from western Thrace, which after the war was returned 
to Greece. A similar fate was met by Italians from the Italian 
Islands of the Aegean, which were formally passed to Greece 
in 1947. Italy also lost its territories in Dalmatia and Istria 
(transferred to Yugoslavia), alongside the colonies in Eritrea, 
Ethiopia, and Libya, entailing the return, flight or de facto ex- 
pulsion of these areas’ Italian populations to postwar Italy. 

After 1945, Hungary lost its wartime territorial gains from 
Czechoslovakia, Romania, and Yugoslavia. In the first case a 
population exchange was announced. Slovaks from postwar 
Hungary were to leave for Czechoslovakia (mainly Slovakia), 
while Hungarians from southern Slovakia for Hungary. This 
mutual ethnic cleansing was stopped half-way, and in some 
cases reversed, arguably to provide the Kremlin with the pos- 
sibility of acting as an arbiter between the two countries, if 
need be. No policy of expelling Hungarians from postwar 
Romania was instituted, apart from some Hungarians who 
were rounded up together with local Germans and sent to 
the Soviet Union as forced laborers immediately after the Red 
Army had overrun Romania. Actually, the Soviets pushed for 
the creation of a Magyar (Hungarian) Autonomous Region 
(1950-1968) in postwar Romania, which was a “punishment” 
to the country’s ethnolinguistic nationalists for the mistake 
of Romania’s switching loyalty from the Third Reich to the 
Soviet Union so late in the war. Although some tens of thou- 
sands of Hungarians left Vojvodina, given back to Yugoslavia, 
and a similar number of Serbs “returned” from Hungary to 
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Yugoslavia, the Kremlin was unable to play the ethnic card to 
influence Yugoslavia. After 1945 this country was re-founded 
as a Soviet-style multiethnic and polyglot federation. The areas 
vacated by local German(ic) communities and denuded of in- 
habitants through flights and de facto expulsions of Italians 
and Hungarians were repopulated with Croats, Slavophone 
Muslims (today's Bosniaks), and Serbs from the country's hin- 
terland. A similar repopulation, but on a much bigger scale, 
comparable to what happened in postwar Poland, took place 
in Czechoslovakia. Three million Germans expelled from the 
countrys western borderlands (known as the Sudetenland 
in German-language literature) were replaced with nearly 
two million Czech and Slovak settlers. However, the for- 
mer Sudetenland remained even more underpopulated than 
Poland’s section of the deutsche Ostgebiete. Only the Soviet 
Union did not face such demographic problems with the re- 
population of northern East Prussia denuded of its German in- 
habitants expelled west of the Oder-Neisse line. 

After 1918, under Western Europe and the United States’ 
watch, Central Europe’s empires were replaced with ethnolin- 
guistic nation-states. Following World War Two, due to the 
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Kremlin and the Western Allies’ decision, these national poli- 
ties were “purified” through the expulsion and forced assimila- 
tion of minorities. By the turn of the 1950s, an unprecedented 
degree of ethnolinguistic homogeneity had been achieved in 
the region’s nation-states. This “success” came at the expense of 
numerous acts of genocide and ethnic cleansing during the first 
half of the twentieth century. Millions lost their lives in geno- 
cides, and tens of millions were expelled from their homes. The 
rather relaxed and inclusive polyglotism, multiethnicity, and 
polyconfessionalism of the old Central Europe had been thor- 
oughly erased. It was the German and Soviet murderous to- 
talitarianisms, which ensured such ethnolinguistic homogeni- 
zation, while the latter totalitarianism continued after World 
War Two to provide for the maintenance and deepening of 
this homogeneity across the Soviet bloc. Irrespective of any po- 
litical, economic, ideological, confessional, or other differences 
between Central Europe’s countries, ethnolinguistic nation- 
alism became the de facto basis of politics and sociopolitical 
organization in the region. To this day, ethnolinguistic na- 
tionalism remains Central Europe’s sole universally accepted 
ideology of statehood creation, legitimation, and maintenance. 


Ethnic Cleansing in Central Europe 


During the Cold War, 1951-1989 


BY THE TURN OF THE 19508, THE POSTWAR POLITICAL 
shape of Central Europe had been largely settled. The Iron 
Curtain cut through the region until the fall of communism 
in 1989. Presumably, the Cold War “froze” any conflicts and 
the closed and tightly guarded borders between the Soviet bloc 
countries and the West prevented any substantial population 
movements. Hence, the popular opinion maintains that no in- 
stances of ethnic cleansing ("population transfers") were ob- 
served during the time in Central Europe. Map 30 seeks to 
problematize this stereotypical and simplistic view. In the com- 
munist period, expulsions, forced migration, and flights of pop- 
ulations were governed by two factors: first, ethnolinguistic na- 
tionalism, and second, many Central Europeans' continuing 
dislike and distrust of communism and the Soviet Union. With 
time the latter was deepened by a clearly visible inefficiency of 
the Soviet blocs planned economies, which failed to provide 
for the population at large. In contrast, the “economic miracle" 
(Wirtschaftswunder), facilitated by the United States’ postwar 
Marshall Plan of vast economic and financial aid, beginning in 
the 1950s produced an unprecedented level of general prosperity 
in West Germany, Austria, and elsewhere in Western Europe. 
Due to the arms race between the West and the Soviet bloc, the 
difference in standards of living continued to widen. The stag- 
nating Soviet bloc economies were unable to catch up with their 
Western counterparts. As a result, a growing share of the bloc’s 
GDP had to be spent on armaments in order to maintain a par- 
ity in nuclear warheads and conventional arms with the West. 

After the war, Jewish survivors faced rife anti-Semitism 
that often prevented them from returning to their home vil- 
lages, towns, and cities. In most cases they had no chance to re- 
gain their real estate, let alone movable property. What is more, 
Jewish survivors had no choice but to meet, on an everyday 
basis, wartime neighbors who often had betrayed their families 
to Germans. Others found it psychologically impossible to stay 
in places where most of their family and neighbors were killed. 
Central Europe’s countries looked to them like one big Jewish 
cemetery. Hence, when Israel was founded in 1948, many left for 
this Jewish polity, which is none other than a Central European 
ethnolinguistic nation-state in the Middle East. Others left for 
the United States and Western Europe. Unlike the cases of 
other ethnic populations, the Soviet bloc countries (with the 
partial exception of the Soviet Union in the 1960s—1980s) did 
not to try to stop the departing Jews. Soon afterward, an an- 
ti-Semitic campaign unfolded in the Soviet Union in 1952- 
1953, and the Soviet satellites in Central Europe dutifully fol- 


lowed suit through the 1950s. The last anti-Semitic campaign of 
this kind took place in Poland in 1968. The communist states' 
governments, administrations and elites were cleansed of “root 
less cosmopolitan" Jews. In accordance with the interwar and 
wartime practice of ethnolinguistic nationalism, there was no 
acceptance for treating Jews as full-fledged co-citizens, in spite 
of any constitutional and legal guarantees to this end. For the 
first time in its one millennium-long history, Central Europe 
was almost utterly deprived ofany Jewish communities. The de- 
parture of Jews from the Soviet Union (mainly, the Baltic re- 
publics, Soviet Belarus, Soviet Ukraine, and Soviet Moldavia) 
continued through the 1970s, before stalling due to the 1979 
Soviet intervention in Afghanistan, which terminated the de- 
cade-long East-West détente. 

Between the founding of West Germany and East Germany 
in 1949 and the erection of the Berlin Wall in 1961, almost 
three million East Germans left for West Germany and West 
Berlin. Despite the subsequent strict militarized and weap- 
onized guarding of the frontiers of East Germany and West 
Berlin, almost half a million East Germans managed to leave 
for West Germany and West Berlin prior to the fall of com- 
munism in 1989. During the moments of decreased tension 
between East and West, and especially during the period of 
détente in the 1970s, West Germany's burgeoning economy 
convinced the Soviet bloc countries to negotiate with Bonn the 
future of their remaining German(ic) minorities. The quid pro 
quo was that as long as West Germany agreed to some loans 
or direct payments in hard currency, the Soviet bloc coun- 
tries conceded to "their" Germans leaving for West Germany. 
In essence, it was Western hard currency ransom money paid 
for the release of co-ethnics from the closed Soviet bloc na- 
tion-states. In this manner, hundreds of thousands of ethnic 
Germans were permitted to leave Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, Romania, the Soviet Union, and Yugoslavia for West 
Germany. Ironically, many of these Germans officially were 
non-Germans in their communist polities of residence, as in 
the case of Kashubs, Mazurs, and Silesians in Poland, or that 
of Saxons and Swabians in Romania. Like with the depar- 
ture of Jews, the forced emigration-cum-expulsion of ethnic 
Germans further deepened the ethnolinguistic homogeneity 
of the Soviet bloc's nation-states. 

Apart from this homogeneity, the ideological homogene- 
ity of unqualified belief in Soviet communism also had to be 
instilled in the population at large. Detractors, dissidents and 
"uncertain elements" who stuck to then condemned old na- 
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tional values, religion, or private ownership were sent to concen- 
tration camps, which were founded in each Soviet bloc coun- 
try, alongside Albania and Yugoslavia, in the close emulation 
of the Soviet and wartime German examples. After the 19505, 
most of these camps were closed and replaced with a network 
of special prisons and “psychiatric hospitals” for dissidents. 
Unsurprisingly, anti-Soviet or seemingly anti-Soviet upris- 
ings, summarily suppressed, sent hundreds of thousands to the 
West, namely, in the wake of the 1956 Hungarian Revolution, 
the 1968 Prague Spring, or the 1980-1981 anti-communist 
mass Solidarity movement in Poland. Many of those seen as 
detractors or dissidents, who nevertheless chose to remain in 
their countries, were subsequently imprisoned or suppressed. 
Finally, in 1986, the disaster in the Soviet nuclear power plant 
in the Ukrainian town of Chernobyl, close to Belarus, led to 
the forced evacuation of those in the vicinity. The exclusion 
zone, which straddles both Belarus and Ukraine, remains offi- 
cially uninhabited to this day. The clearly ecological dimension 
of the tragedy rapidly delegitimized Soviet rule, which showed 
no respect for ordinary people. Subsequently, state-sanctioned 
ecological movements and organizations became the source of 
growing legal opposition to the communist party. 

Meanwhile in the Balkans, the well-established pattern of 
ethnic cleansing, carried out in an ethnoreligious manner, con- 
tinued unabated. The last remaining Greeks (that is, Orthodox 
Christians) were expelled from Turkey in the mid-1950s, and 
Greece replied in kind with the expulsion of Turks (or Muslims) 
from Greece. Similarly, Turks (that is, Turkic-, Albanian, and 
Slavic-speaking Muslims) continued to be periodically expelled 
from Yugoslavia and especially from Bulgaria, as they had 
been since the nineteenth century. In 1974, the heavy-handed 
Greck attempt at unifying Cyprus with Greece (or annexing 
it, which was the Turkish interpretation of the events) evoked 
aswift Turkish counterattack, finally leading to the division of 
this island. A mutual ethnic cleansing swiftly followed. Greeks 
(Orthodox Christians) from the Turkish-dominated north left 
for the Greek south, while Turks (Muslims) from the south to 
northern Cyprus. In 1984, Turkey's undeclared war against 
the country's Kurds commenced, sending tens of thousands of 
Kurdish expellees to western Turkey. In the 1990s the num- 
ber grew quickly to hundreds of thousands, even millions. 
However, the largest postwar act of ethnic cleansing in Europe 
during the Cold War was the 1989 expulsion of 370,000 Turks 
and Muslims from Bulgaria to Turkey. What is often forgot- 
ten is that this act of ethnic cleansing was the most important 
cause of the end of communism in the former country. 
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The communist period commenced with ethnic cleans- 
ing and genocide and finished with ethnic cleansing. Later, 
at the turn of the 1990s, the breakups of the Soviet Union, 
Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia generated more waves of ref 
ugees, expellees, and re-settlers. For instance, practically all 
remaining Jews left the late Soviet Union and the post-So- 
viet countries for the West and Israel. In 2017, 1.5 million 
Russophone Jews accounted for almost one-fifth of Israel's 
Jewish population (Zadka 2006). Arguably, the most tragic 
situation was observed during the wars of Yugoslav succession 
marked by hundreds of thousands of casualties and millions 
of expellees. These wars actually introduced the term "ethnic 
cleansing" to the lexicon of international law and international 
relations. This term firmly replaced the former euphemism of 
"population transfers." The latter term normalized expulsions 
as legal and supposedly conducive to human rights, while the 
former outlawed them as illegal crimes against humanity. The 
post-communist period in Central Europe did not commence 
only with democratization and the transition from a centrally 
planned to market economy. Its beginning is also steeped in 
the ethnic cleansings and genocides of the post-Yugoslav wars. 

The employment of ethnolinguistic nationalism as the re- 
gion's sole legal and popularly espoused ideology of statehood 
construction, legitimation, and maintenance continues un- 
abated, despite the fact that it has produced periodic bouts of 
ethnic cleansing and genocide since the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. Many thought that the project of European integration, 
as epitomized by the Council of Europe and the European 
Union, may finally change for the better the rules of the politi- 
cal game in Central Europe. The holy grail of ethnolionguistic 
homogeneity and national egoism might be replaced with the 
model of open society, which thrives on inclusion. But it ap- 
pears that after 2015 this hope has been dashed, due to the rise 
of ethnolinguistic populist movements with strong authori- 
tarian leanings, which gained power from Poland to Bulgaria 
and from Austria to Slovakia. Asa result, “illegal immigrants,” 
“Islamists,” the “insufficiently patriotic,” and national minori- 
ties have become the brunt of these populist-cum-national- 
ist governments’ criticism and “preventive actions,” which in 
no time may morph into renewed acts of ethnic cleansing and 
even genocide. Worryingly, the number of instances of dis- 
crimination against, murders, and pogroms of Roma has in- 
creased sharply. The combative xenophobic rhetoric works 
because it generates votes so that illiberal and undemocratic 
parties may soon solidify their hold on Central Europe’s eth- 
nolinguistic nation-states. 
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Isomorphism of Language, Nation, and State 


in Central Europe, 1974-1989 


AFTER WORLD WAR Two, MOST OF CENTRAL EUROPE 
found itself within the Soviet bloc. Furthermore, although 
the terms of the secret German-Soviet Pact of August 23, 1939 
were declared null and void in relation to Germany, these 
terms were tacitly accepted in the context of the postwar Soviet 
Union. As a result, the Kremlin retained its 1939-1940 territo- 
rial gains west of the interwar Soviet western frontier, namely, 
the interwar nation-states of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
were made into Soviet Socialist Republics; eastern Poland in- 
corporated into Soviet Lithuania, Belarus, and Ukraine; and 
Romania’s Bessarabia made into a Moldavian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, drawing on the tradition of the interwar Moldavian 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic. Finland successfully 
withstood the Soviet attack in the course of the Winter War 
of 1939-1940. But after 1945 Helsinki had to pay a price for 
this success and wartime alliance with Germany. Independent 
“capitalist” Finland had to remain neutral, distance itself from 
NATO and the European Economic Communities, and time 
and again prove its unwavering loyalty to the Kremlin by sub- 
sidizing the faltering Soviet economy with exports of selected 
Finnish products at discount prices or through barter. 

The Poles as a nation lost half of their country during the 
war, and in their eyes the destruction of interwar Poland was 
as much due to the attack by Germany as to the simultaneous 
Soviet attack. A Soviet bloc with restive Poland in its midst 
would be untenable because this country was this bloc’s largest 
unwilling member, and had enough troops that they were sec- 
ond only to the Soviet Union’s Red Army. The Kremlin bought 
postwar Poland’s grudging loyalty at the Potsdam Conference 
in the summer of 1945. The country was “recompensed” for the 
enforced loss of its eastern half to the Soviet Union with the 
German territories east of the Oder-Neisse line, known as the 
deutsche Ostgebiete in German literature. The new German- 
Polish border was to be fully reconfirmed in light of interna- 
tional law at a future peace conference, which never took place. 
Hence, the Red Army troops stationed across Poland and 
East Germany remained the sole guarantor of this new fron- 
tier until the Two Plus Four Agreement, or the Treaty on the 
Final Settlement with Respect to Germany, signed by the war- 
time western Allies and the Soviet Union in 1990. This Treaty 
obliged reunified Germany to contract an appropriate border 
treaty with Poland, which was done in the same year. However, 
Germany ratified this border treaty only in 1992, and the al- 
ready postcommunist Poland had requested the Soviet-turned- 
Russian army to remain in their military bases in the coun- 


try until this moment. That is why, the Soviet/Russian troops 
were withdrawn from Poland only in 1993. 

At Potsdam, from the deutsche Ostgebiete, Moscow gained 
the northern half of East Prussia with the region’s capital of 
Königsberg, renamed as Kaliningrad. The Memel Territory 
(Klaipéda Region) seized by Germany from Lithuania in 
1939 was returned to Soviet Lithuania. The rest of northern 
East Prussia was made into an exclave of the Russian Soviet 
Federative Socialist Republic. Following the 1991 breakup 
of the Soviet Union, this exclave remains part of the Russian 
Federation, separated from the rest of the country by Lithuania 
and Belarus. Another Soviet territorial acquisition in Central 
Europe in the wake of the Second World War, not connected 
to the 1939 Secret Pact, was Czechoslovakia’s Subcarpathian 
Ruthenia. When Germany erased Czechoslovakia from 
the political map of Europe in March 1939, Hungary seized 
Subcarpathian Ruthenia. After the war, the reestablished 
Czechoslovakia signed a treaty with the Kremlin ceding the 
region to the Soviet Union, much to many Rusyns’ resentment. 
They saw it as a Czechoslovak treason, because Prague’s deci- 
sions nullified the Great War Allies’ effort to keep their home- 
land safe from any Soviet influence. 

Apart from the previously enumerated political and terri- 
torial changes, the interwar political shape of Central Europe 
as composed of ethnolinguistically defined nation-states was 
largely recreated in the wake World War Two. Joseph Stalin’s 
drive at uniform socialist-style “internationalism” across the 
freshly established Soviet bloc was cut short by his death in 
1953 and the official policy of de-stalinization as adopted by 
the Kremlin in 1956. This change of the political course in the 
postwar Soviet Union allowed for “different national paths to 
socialism” in the countries of the Soviet bloc (Zinner 1957). 
National communism, which had been the cause of the split 
between Stalin’s Soviet Union and Tito’s Yugoslavia in 1948, 
became the new norm across the Soviet bloc. But Yugoslavia, 
as a Soviet-style multiethnic (multinational) socialist (commu- 
nist) federation remained firmly outside the Soviet bloc, cul- 
tivated good political and economic relations with Western 
(“capitalist”) Europe, and reinvented itself as a leader of the 
Non-Aligned Movements following the worldwide decoloni- 
zation of the 1950s and 1960s. There was a plan to make com- 
munist Albania into another republic of postwar Yugoslavia, 
which was annulled by the Tito-Stalin rift. Stalinist Albania 
remained a loyal member of the Soviet bloc until 1956. 
Afterward Tirana saw de-Stalinization as a betrayal of com- 
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munism and began distancing Albania from the Soviet Union. 
When the Warsaw Pact invaded Czechoslovakia, Albania for- 
mally withdrew from this military organization and officially 
left the Soviet bloc. Subsequently, Tirana contracted an alli- 
ance with China, which at that time was still loyal to the ideals 
of Stalinism. But Beijing’s gradual adoption of good working 
relations with the capitalist United States after 1971, and the 
de facto adoption of capitalism in economy after 1978 led to 
the Sino-Albanian split in the latter year. As a result, Albania 
and Yugoslavia were two communist states of differing com- 
munist ideologies that found themselves outside the Soviet 
bloc in Central Europe. 

In 1945, the defeated wartime Greater German Empire (un- 
officially known as the Third Reich), shorn ofits territories east 
of the Oder Neisse line and of its Protectorate of Bohemia and 
Moravia, now reincorporated into postwar Czechoslovakia, 
was split into eight occupation zones, construed as the four oc- 
cupation zones of interwar Germany and the four occupation 
zones of interwar Austria. The project of creating a single uni- 
tary ethnolinguistic nation-state for all Germans (defined as 
German-speakers) did not work. In 1949 the Western Allies' 
three occupation zones of Germany were made into a Federal 
Republic of Germany (West Germany), while the Soviet oc- 
cupation zone into a German Democratic Republic (East 
Germany). West Germany wrote a reunification of Germany 
into its Basic Law (constitution) and became an officially rec- 
ognized successor of interwar and wartime Germany. East 
Germany made an effort to distance this new socialist coun- 
try from the crimes of national socialism and the Third Reich, 
and to overhaul its population into a brand new zon-ethno- 
linguistic German-speaking socialist nation of East Germany, 
meaning no separate East German national language was 
ever proclaimed. This nation-building project finally faltered 
due to the dual collapse of communism and of the Soviet 
bloc in 1989. However, this failed project of building an East 
German nation should be remembered and discussed in the 
context of the successful construction of a similarly z0z-eth- 
nolinguistic German-speaking Austrian nation. After World 
War One, the Allies’ imposition of an unwanted Austrian na- 
tional identity on Austria's German-speakers who had desired 
to become part of a larger German nation had not worked, ei- 
ther. The 1938 Azschbluff (union), or Germany's de facto annex- 
ation of Austria, had been warmly welcomed by the vast ma- 
jority of putative Austrians, who thus had declared themselves 
to be “true Germans." After the war, the Allied occupation of 
Austria lasted six years longer than in Germany, that is, until 
1955. Hence, it made sense for Austria's population— so deeply 
and intimately implicated in the German genocide of Jews 
and Roma—to distance themselves from wartime Germany. 
Serendipitously, in their 1943 Moscow Declaration, Britain, 
the Soviet Union, and the United States dubbed Austria as 
"the first... victim to Hitlerite aggression” (Tripartite 1943). 
This time the price of becoming a genuine nation of Austrians 
was not seen as too high to foot. No Einzelsprache of Austrian 
was proclaimed, and like in the case of Finland, neutrality and 
pro-Soviet economy were the Kremlin’s conditions for the 1955 
reunification of Austria as a capitalist polity, which would re- 
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main outside of the Soviet bloc. Nowadays, more than four- 
fifths of Austria’s inhabitants see themselves as members of the 
Austrian nation. 

The wartime and postwar expulsions (ethnic cleansing), 
alongside the genocide of Jews and Roma (see Maps 26-30) 
amounted to a vast demographic engineering that left Central 
Europe’s postwar nation-states as ethnolinguistically homog- 
enous as they had never been before. The prime example of 
this process is Poland, where during the interwar period eth- 
nic non-Poles (that is, non-Slavic-speakers and non-Catholics) 
amounted to one-third of the population. After 1956, this group 
plummeted to about 1 percent. The feat is even more astound- 
ing, given the fact that a decade earlier, in the German territo- 
ries east of the Oder-Neisse line transferred to Poland, about 4.5 
million original inhabitants (that is, Germans) still lived there 
in mid-1945. After World War One such radical “purification” 
was not possible due to pragmatic and moral considerations 
for the fate of the populations concerned. During the Second 
World War such qualms were numbed and finally nullified by 
the inhumane genocidal policies as practiced by the national 
socialist Greater Germany and its satellites (Bulgaria, Croatia, 
Finland, France, Hungary, Italy, and Romania). Earlier, the 
Soviet Union had trialed and deployed on a mass scale similar 
genocidal policies against its own population in the 1930s and 
during the war. Humans became mere statistics at the desk of 
decision-makers-turned demographic engineers. 

In 1938, the number of Central Europe’s fully isomorphic 
nation-states peaked at 11. Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Norway, Romania, and 
Yugoslavia were joined by Poland, because of the decommis- 
sioning the Polish language as co-official in Soviet Belarus. A 
year later, Germany dismantled Czechoslovakia, which nev- 
ertheless was replaced with a brand-new fully isomorphic na- 
tion-state of Slovakia. In the first two years and a half of the 
Second World War (1939-1941), when Germany and the 
Soviet Union were allies, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
and Yugoslavia were erased from the political map of Europe, 
Italy annexed Albania, while Berlin and Rome agreed to the 
creation of Croatia as an isomorphic nation-state. In addi- 
tion, Germany occupied Norway, but the country was permit- 
ted to exist under a pro-German government. Accordingly, the 
number of fully isomorphic nation-states plummeted to six, 
namely, Bulgaria, Croatia, Hungary, Norway, Romania, and 
Slovakia. Following Italy’s 1943 decision to switch sides in the 
war, Germany recognized wartime Albania as a nation-state in 
its own right, so the number of fully isomorphic nation-states 
grew to seven. 

In 1945, immediately after the end of World War Two, 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia were re-established, entailing 
the liquidation of the wartime nation-states of Slovakia and 
Croatia, respectively. But neither Czechoslovakia nor Yugoslavia 
rejoined the club of isomorphic states. The latter was made into 
an ethnic federation, its interwar official and national lan- 
guage of Serbocroatoslovenian replaced with Serbo-Croatian, 
Slovenian, and the brand-new Einzelsprache of Macedonian 
proclaimed in 1944. During the war Bulgaria had annexed 
southernmost Yugoslavia (or today’s Macedonia) and replaced 


Serbocroatoslovenian with Bulgarian as the territory's official 
and national language. The latter was much closer to the re- 
gion's Slavic vernacular than the former, hence Belgrade had no 
choice but to recognize this sociolinguistic fact on the ground. 
There was no return to the official use of Serbo-Croatian as the 
leading variety of Serbocroatoslovenian. However, Macedonia's 
Slavic vernacular was standardized with the use of the Serbo- 
Croatian (Serbian) Cyrillic into a Macedonian language, thus 
making it different vis-à-vis Bulgarian with its own specific 
form of Cyrillic. Although postwar Czechoslovakia was re- 
launched as a unitary polity, its interwar unitary language of 
Czechoslovak was replaced with Czech and Slovak, the former 
initially employed across the entire state, while the use of the 
latter limited to Slovakia. Officially, the country was designed 
for the Czechoslovak people (zot nation), constitutionally con- 
strued as consisting of the two "fraternal nations" of Czechs 
and Slovaks. Subsequently, in 1969 Czechoslovakia was made 
into a Soviet-style ethnic federation, consisting of a mere two 
units, namely, the Czech and Slovak Socialist Republics. At 
the same time, the status of Slovak was equalized with that of 
Czech, and both Einzelsprachen were in equitable employment 
across the entire territory of Czechoslovakia until the breakup 
of the country in 1993. 

Thus, immediately after World War Two there were six iso- 
morphic nation-states, namely, Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Norway, Romania, and Poland. But in 1974 Yugoslavia ad- 
opted a genuinely federal constitution, which translated the 
previously mostly declarative prerogatives of ethnolinguistic 
federalism into real-life sociopolitical practices. Among others, 
the Socialist Autonomous Province of Kosovo and the Socialist 
Autonomous Province of Vojvodina (both located within the 
Socialist Republic of Serbia) were recognized as federal units of 
the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, hence, in its eth- 
nolinguistic rights equal to the country’s socialist republics, 
including Serbia. In Vojvodina, apart from Serbo-Croatian, 
also Hungarian, Romanian, Rusyn, and Slovak were allowed 
to be employed in official capacity, and in the case of Kosovo, 
Albanian. Significantly, all these languages could be and were 
employed in the deliberations of Yugoslavia’s Federal Assembly 
(Savezna skupstina). 

Interestingly, after the Stalin-Tito rift in 1948, Yugoslavia 
invested in creating a Kosovan Albanian language based on the 
Gheg (northern) dialect, while in communist Albania party 
language engineers dismantled the interwar compromise Tosk- 
Gheg standard of Albanian in favor of a communist Albanian 
language steeped in the Tosk (southern) dialect. The Kosovan 
(Albanian) Einzelsprache appeared destined to become an- 
other Albanic language on a par with Greece’s Arvanatika 
written in Greek letters. However, after Tirana’s final split with 
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the Soviet Union in 1968, fraternal China refused to extend se- 
curity guarantees to Albanian and pressed the country to re-es- 
tablish limited cooperation with Yugoslavia. As part of this 
process, during the 1968 consultations held in Prishtina, the 
capital of Yugoslavias Autonomous Province of Kosovo and 
Metohija, Albanian and Yugoslav party officials and linguists 
agreed to the formula that the Albanian-speakers of Albania 
and Yugoslavia are members of “a single nation with one na- 
tional literary language" (Kamusella 2016). It was the begin- 
ning of the end of the Kosovan (Albanian) Einzelsprache. 
Four years later, in 1972, Kosovan Albanian linguists partic- 
ipated in the Albanian Orthography Congress held at Tirana 
which wrapped up the standardization and officialization of 
the Tosk-based Albanian language. Two years later, this stan- 
dard was adopted as official in Yugoslavia s Kosovo and finally 
replaced Kosovan. 

The 1974 elevation of Albanian, Hungarian, and Romanian 
to the level of co-official languages in federal Yugoslavia si- 
multaneously nullified the full isomorphic status of Albania, 
Hungary, and Romania. As a result, only three fully isomorphic 
nation-states existed in Central Europe in the late communist 
period, namely, Bulgaria, Norway, and Poland. Numerically 
speaking, the situation was similar to that in 1910. The pro- 
found difference, however, was that in 1910 ethnolinguistic 
nationalism was an ideology of statehood construction, legit- 
imation, and maintenance in Central Europe. On the other 
hand, in the 1970s and 1980s, ethnolingusitic nationalism— 
despite the non-national Soviet Union’s lukewarm protesta- 
tions to the contrary—was the sole fully accepted ideology of 
statehood construction, legitimation, and maintenance across 
the region. The aforementioned fully isomorphic nation-states, 
alongside the national polities aspiring to fulfill this nor- 
mative isomorphism of language, nation, and state (that is, 
Albania, Cyprus, East Germany, Finland, Greece, Hungary, 
Italy, Northern Cyprus, Romania, Sweden, Turkey, and West 
Germany) accounted for the majority of Central Europe’s in- 
habitants. The unquestionable popularity of ethnolinguistic 
nationalism was so strong that postwar Yugoslavia as a non-na- 
tional polity was built with the use of national communism, 
and in 1956 the Kremlin had no choice but to accept this ide- 
ology in the Soviet Bloc’s countries, while in 1969 non-national 
Czechoslovakia was federalized in accordance with the tenets 
of national communism. The obvious trend was for ethno- 
linguistic nationalism and against any other ideologies in the 
function of nation-building and state-building. This became 
obvious with the fall of communism, followed by the break- 
ups of the non-national polities of Czechoslovakia, the Soviet 
Union, and Yugoslavia almost invariably into ethnolinguistic 
successor nation-states. 
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Moldavian and Central Europe: 
Eypona HeHTpan> biH ahy 1980 
(Europa centrala in anul 1980) 


THE RISE OF MOLDOVAN LANGUAGE AND IDENTITY IS 
connected to the tumultuous history of the Danubian 
Principalities of Walachia and Moldavia, especially the lat- 
ter. Both principalities were located at the fault line between 
the Ottoman Empire and Christian Europe, namely, the 
Habsburg lands, Poland-Lithuania, and Muscovy (Russian 
Empire). Between the late fifteenth century and the mid-nine- 
teenth century, these two principalities were de facto or de jure 
Ottoman fiefs. In the case of Moldova, the Ottoman fief of 
the Crimean Khanate also played a role. At the turn of the 
fifteenth century, Moldavia Black Sea littoral was lost to 
the Ottomans, who directly incorporated it into their realm 
following the policy of turning the Black Sea into an inter- 
nal sea of the Empire. In Osmanlica the annexed littoral be- 
came known as Bucak (also spelled as Budjak or Budzhak on 
the basis of Russian spelling), or *borderland." Walachia had 
lost its Black Sea littoral, together with the Danube delta, to 
the Ottomans even earlier, in the 1420s. This region, known 
as Dobruja, together with Bucak, was transformed into Silistre 
(Silistra) Eyalat (province) in 1595. 

In the course of the Russo-Ottoman War of 1806-1812 
(fought when Russia was in alliance with Napoleon's French 
Empire), St Petersburg annexed Bucak and the eastern third 
of Moldova located east of the River Prut. These two terri- 
tories were shaped into a Russian Governorate of Bessarabia. 
To the Russian administrators, the local Romance language 
was known as “Moldavian,” due to the Russian spelling of the 
name of Moldova, namely, MoAAaBua Moldaviia. However, 
in Central and Western Europe most people associated this 
Einzelsprache with Walachia, where it used to be dubbed 
Walachian. Walachia, on the other hand, in Walachian/ 
Moldavian was known to Walachian/Moldavian-speakers 
as Tara Románeascá (Land of the Romanians), hence in 
Romanian the language is known as Romdnd, which yielded 
the contemporary English name for the Romanian language. 
The Slavophone version of Orthodox Christianity and the 
Cyrillic-based language of (Church) Slavonic historically 
united the Walachians and Moldovans in the sphere of culture. 
Between the mid-sixteenth and mid-seventeenth centuries, 
Orthodox liturgical books were translated into Walachian/ 
Moldavian (Romanian), indicating the rise of this language 
as a full-fledged Einzelsprache of liturgy and state adminis- 
tration. Obviously, due to the continuing high prestige of 
Slavonic, Walachian/Moldavian was written and printed in 
Church (Old) Cyrillic, so that the Romanian-language name 


of Walachia was actually spelled as IT5pa P8mxubcK», while 
that of Moldova as MoAAoBa. 

In 1818, Moldavian became the official language in Russia's 
Bessarabia, while in the Ottoman Principality of Moldavia 
it finally replaced Church Slavonic in this function only in 
1831. In both territories this language was officially known 
as Moldavian. In Bessarabia, at the level of script, Moldavian 
and Russian were kept apart, the former written and printed in 
Church Cyrillic, while the latter in Peter the Great's early eigh- 
teenth-century Grazhdanka (civil, secular script,” as opposed 
to Church Cyrillic). During the 1830s and 1840s Russian grad- 
ually replaced Moldavian in official use. In 1866 the subject of 
the Moldavian language was removed from the secondary school 
in the governorate’s regional capital of Kishinev (Chisinau). It 
was quite a symbolic decision, given that in the same year the 
United Principalities of Walachia and Moldavia were made 
into the unitary nation-state of Romania. The Russian author- 
ities strove to isolate Bessarabia’s Moldavian-speakers from the 
growing influence of Romanian nationalism. 

The use of the Latin alphabet for writing Romanian had 
commenced during the eighteenth century in the Habsburgs’ 
Transylvania. This tendency began spreading across the bor- 
der to the Ottoman Principality of Walachia at the turn of the 
1830s. In addition, it filtered through the use of Greek as both 
Principalities’ language of prestige and the main medium of 
central administration from the 1710s to 1821. Both the mod- 
ern type of the Greek script and Russian Grazhdanka (mod- 
ern Cyrillic) emulate the Antiqua type of the Latin alphabet, 
which caused a gradual shift from Church to Grazhdanka- 
style Cyrillic for writing and printing, first in Walachian, and 
later in Moldavian. Obviously, the Orthodox Church stuck to 
Church Cyrillic and to the prominent use of Church Slavonic. 
Early Romanian modernizers (or rather, Westernizers) and na- 
tionalists, typically after a formative period of education or 
employment in Habsburg Transylvania, wanted to distance 
Romanian-language culture from the Orthodox Church in 
emulation of Western and Central Europe’s post-Westphalian 
political standard of the separation of church and state. To this 
end, they developed a Romanian Civil Script (alfabet civil), in 
which secular books and the press were produced. Meanwhile, 
for the time being, Church Slavonic was earmarked for ecclesi- 
astical use. In practice, this Civil Script was quite an arbitrary 
mixture of Grazhdanka-style Cyrillic letters and Antiqua-type 
Latin letters, hence present-day historians and linguists tend 
to dub it the “Transition Alphabet” (alfabetul de tranziție) 
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(Ivánescu 2000: 686-687). Writers and publishers used it in an 
idiosyncratic manner. 

The alluded transition in the name of the Transition 
Alphabet, from Cyrillic to the Latin alphabet, was a prolonged 
process. This scriptal transition came to a conclusion at the 
time when, under continuing Russian pressure, the Ottoman 
Sultan had no choice but to accept the increasing autonomy 
of both Danubian principalities, resulting in their union in 
1859. Three years later, in 1862, the shift from the Transition 
Alphabet to a full Romanian Latin script was officially pro- 
mulgated. However, the Orthodox Church in Romania con- 
tinued using Cyrillic (gradually more Grazhdanka than 
Church Cyrillic) for writing and printing in Romanian until 
1881. But the symbolic value of Cyrillic was of such high im- 
portance for Orthodox Christianity that a modified version of 
the Latin script was developed, whose appearance closely em- 
ulates Cyrillic. This Cyrillicized Latin alphabet is used to this 
day for wall inscriptions in Orthodox churches and in the titles 
of religious and theological books. In Habsburg Transylvania 
the switch from Cyrillic to the Latin alphabet (but without 
the use of a transitional alphabet) was spearheaded by the 
crownland’s leading Walachian-language newspaper, Gazeta 
de Transilvania, founded in 1838. Beginning in 1852, its front 
page was published exclusively in Latin characters, while the 
rest of the content was mostly in Cyrillic. Under the influence 
of the official change in script in the United Provinces, this 
newspaper dropped Cyrillic in 1862, marking the decisive shift 
from the script to the Latin alphabet for writing and publish- 
ing in Walachian across Transylvania. 

These changes did not impact the use of Cyrillic in Russia’s 
Bessarabia. First of all, Moldavian ceased to be employed in of- 
ficial use, decisively replaced with Russian. Second, Russian was 
obviously written in the “Russian (imperial)” script of Cyrillic, 
which did not allow for any downgrading of its status. Latin 
letters were reserved for a handful of scholarly books printed 
in French or German. The 1905 Revolution brought about po- 
litical liberalization, including lifted restrictions on the use of 
scripts and languages in publishing across the Russian Empire. 
In Bessarabia, it was permitted to use Moldavian (Romanian) in 
print beginning in 1906. However, most Moldavian-language 
newspapers and books were published in Cyrillic. The two 
Moldavian newspapers printed in Latin letters were pressed by 
the Russian authorities to close in 1907 and 1908, respectively. 
Hence, the exclusive use of Cyrillic for writing and publishing 
in Moldavian was de facto enforced, while the use of the alter- 
native name of this language, Romanian, was discouraged. Yet 
the period of almost 70 years when Moldavian was not in any 
official use in Bessarabia produced a significant shift, namely, 
from Church Cyrillic to Grazhdanka. In Bessarabia, all post- 
1905 Moldavian-language publications were in the latter type 
of Cyrillic, typically known as “Russian letters.” 

In 1918, in the wake of the February revolution in Russia, an 
independent Moldavian Democratic Republic was proclaimed 
in Bessarabia. Two months later, in April 1918, the Republic’s 
parliament voted for a union with Romania, which was rec- 
ognized in light of international law by the Treaty of Paris 
in 1920. Meanwhile, in 1919 it was officially forbidden to use 
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Cyrillic for publishing in Romanian, and the alternative name, 
Moldavian, for this language was discouraged. The union of 
Bessarabia-turned-Moldavia with Romania also entailed the 
enforcement of the single (Walachian, Bucharest) standard of 
the Romanian language across the entire territory of the rap- 
idly enlarged state, including former Bessarabia. In addition, 
the meaning of the name of Moldavia once again was extended 
to refer both to post-1812 Moldavia and Bessarabia together. 
The 1812 partition of historic Moldavia was undone. In pop- 
ular speech, interwar Romania was often dubbed Romdnia 
Mare, or Greater Romania. 

However, in 1924 the Cyrillic-based Moldavian was back 
to official use in the Moldavian Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republic, proclaimed on the Soviet frontier with Romania, 
that is, on the eastern bank of the Dniester. The territory of 
the interwar Moldavian ASSR had belonged to the prewar 
governorates of Podolia and Kherson, which had bordered on 
Bessarabia within the Russian Empire. The Moldavian ASSR 
was an ethnolinguistic national autonomy within Soviet 
Ukraine. In the framework of interwar Soviet policy of ko- 
renizatsiia (nativization), a monumental language engineer- 
ing effort was undertaken in order to endow almost a hundred 
previously oral speech varieties with respective written forms, 
making them into full-fledged Einzelsprachen. In addition, in 
the Soviet Union’s European borderlands, languages were ac- 
tively constructed away from the same or similar languages 
across the frontier. The main idea was to isolate Soviet citizens 
from unwanted influences from abroad. In the case of Soviet 
Moldavian, first, traditional Cyrillic was replaced with a new 
“revolutionary” version of this alphabet. Subsequently, this 
language was infused with Sovietisms and dialectal Slavicisms, 
largely absent in (that is, already removed from) standard 
Romanian. Furthermore, the Dniester areas Romance di- 
alects were made into a new dialectal base of Moldavian. 
Part and parcel of korenizatsiia was a push for moderniza- 
tion in the sphere of language politics, stereotypically associ- 
ated with the Latin script. The official policy of Latinization 
meant the replacement of Cyrillic, Arabic, and other writ- 
ing systems of most of the Soviet Union’s languages with the 
Latin alphabet. As a result, in 1932 Cyrillic was replaced with 
Latin letters for writing and publishing in Moldavian, mak- 
ing it largely indistinguishable from the “capitalist language” 
of Romanian. But in another ideological lurch, beginning in 
the mid-1930s Latinization was replaced with Cyrillification 
(sometimes referred to in English as Cyrillicization) so that 
to ensure a graphic (scriptal) unity (or monoscriptalism) 
for the Soviet languages. A new type of more Russian-like 
Cyrillic was reintroduced for Moldavian in 1938. Apart from 
Moldavian, Russian and Ukrainian were also in official use 
in the Moldavian ASSR. Moldavian-speakers amounted to 
one-quarter of the Autonomous Republic’s population, while 
Russian- and Ukrainian-speakers comprised 10 and so per- 
cent, respectively. Not surprisingly, all the Moldavian-speakers 
were bilingual, and this sociolinguistic context translated into 
the heavy Slavicization of the Moldavian language. 

In line with the division of Central Europe, as outlined 
in the secret Soviet-German Pact of 1939, in 1940 the Soviet 


Union seized Bessarabia from Romania. The Moldavian ASSR 
was dissolved and replaced with a Moldavian Soviet Socialist 
Republic. It was composed from two-thirds of the Moldavian 
ASSR’s territory that closely hugged the eastern bank of 
the Dniester and from Bessarabia, but without the latter re- 
gion's Black Sea littoral, which was incorporated into Soviet 
Ukraine. Overnight, the Latin script-based Romanian was re- 
placed with the Cyrillic-based Moldavian. In 1941, Romania 
retook Bessarabia alongside wartime Transnistria (or the ex- 
tensive region between the Dniester and the Southern Bug). 
Moldavian entirely disappeared from official use, fully replaced 
with Romanian, and the auxiliary employment of Ukrainian 
and Russian when needed. Three years later, in 1944, the Red 
Army overran these areas. The Moldavian SSR was reestab- 
lished and the international and administrative borders rein- 
stated where they had been in 1940. As a result, Moldavian re- 
placed Romanian as the Moldavian SSR’s national and leading 
official language, side by side with Russian. 

After the war, it soon turned out that the Moldavian stan- 
dard steeped in the Dniester dialects was hard to understand 
for many Romance-speakers in the Moldavian SSR who had 
lived and received their education in interwar Romania. As 
a result, in 1951, it was decided to make the dialects of cen- 
tral Moldova (that is, of the republican capital of Kumuusy 
Kishinéu, or Chisinau in Romanian, and its vicinity) into a 
new dialectal basis of Moldavian. In this way, Moldavian be- 
came much closer to Romanian, the sole substantial difference 
being the two different scripts employed for writing and pub- 
lishing in these languages. What is more, after 1945 Romania 
found itself in the Soviet bloc, postwar Romanian was infused 
with a lot of Sovietisms and Slavicisms, which in turn made 
it more similar to Moldavian. Unlike in the case of Serbo- 
Croatian, no letter-to-letter correspondence was established 
between the Moldavian Cyrillic and the Romanian Latin al- 
phabet. Requests to this end were rejected, though in 1967 a 
new unique Cyrillic letter [2k] was introduced, corresponding 
to the pronunciation /d3/ of the Romanian [g] before [a], [e] 
and [i]. In a way, [X] crowned the standardization process of 
Moldavian and became its handy logo-like symbol. 

In 1989, the Cyrillic-based Moldavian was replaced with 
Romanian in Latin letters as the official and national lan- 
guage of the Moldavian SSR. A hope was for a reunification 
with Romania. Cyrillic and the Moldavian language were seen 
as symbolic of the unwanted imposition of Soviet communism 
and the 1940 Soviet annexation of Bessarabia. But this espousal 
of the Romanian language and national project alienated one- 
third of the republic’s population, who were mainly Slavophone 
and identified as Ukrainians, Russians, or Soviets. In 1991 the 
Soviet Union broke up, Moldavia gained independence, and re- 
quested that the Romanian (Moldavian) version of this country’s 
name, Moldova, should be used in other languages. The follow- 
ing year, in 1992, a civil war broke out, and with the help of the 
remaining Russian army the part of the country located on the 
eastern bank of the Dniester was made into a de facto polity of 
Transnistria (in its own officialese known as the Pridnestrovian 
Moldavian Republic). This area had never belonged to historical 
Bessarabia but had been part of the interwar Moldavian ASSR. 
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In reaction to this civil war that endangered the econ- 
omy, stability, and the very existence of Moldova as a state, 
the idea of a union with Romania was dismissed (if not alto- 
gether abandoned), and in 1994 a new constitution declared 
Moldovan as the country’s official and national language 
(Article 13). However, the Latin script was retained for this 
post-1994 Moldovan, meaning that the language is indistin- 
guishable from Romanian in anything but name. Two years 
later, in 1996, the internationally unrecognized Transnistria 
adopted its own constitution, which declared Moldavian, 
Russian, and Ukrainian as its official languages (Article 12). 
Apart from sticking to the Russian-style official name of this 
first language in international use, in Transnistria Moldavian 
officially continues to be written in Cyrillic. However, in prac- 
tice few Moldavian-language publications are produced, and 
Russian dominates as the leading language of the mass media, 
publishing, and public life. Romance-speakers amount only 
to one-third of the population, and their cultural and educa- 
tional needs are met by books and newspapers from Moldova 
and Romania, obviously published in the Latin script-based 
Moldovan/Romanian. The world’s sole remaining Moldavian- 
language newspaper published in Cyrillic is Adesapya nucmpan 
Adevérul nistrian (The Dniester Truth, Adevărul nistrean, in 
Moldavian/Romanian). This governmental twice-weekly was 
established in 1994 as an offshoot of Tiraspol’s Russian daily 
Anecmposcxas npasda Dnenstrovskaia Pravda (The Dniester 
Truth), founded in 1941. Neither newspaper has a website, 
hence their reach in cyberspace is nil. 

But cyberspace is a new field where the ideological con- 
flict between the proponents of the Latin alphabet-based 
Moldovan/Romanian and the Cyrillic-based Moldovan/ 
Moldavian continues to be battled out. A Wikipedia in the 
Cyrillic-based Moldovan/Moldavian was founded in 2005. 
However, already since 2006 its opponents, who see the use 
of “Eastern” in its character Cyrillic as ideologically unac- 
ceptable for the “Western” Romanian/Moldovan language, 
repeatedly petitioned for the closure and deletion of this 
Wikipedia. After a full decade, in 2016, they succeeded in get- 
ting the Moldovan/Moldavian Wikipedia closed down, and a 
year later, in 2017, it was deleted (Proposals for Closing 2016). 
Nowadays it is available as a reduced functionality resource on 
mirror sites, with its search function linked to the Romanian 
Wikipedia (Buxumoaana Vikimoldiia 2018). Meanwhile, in 
the 2004 census, 16 percent of Moldovans declared Romanian 
as their native language, and in 2013 the constitutional court 
announced that the Declaration of Independence takes prece- 
dence over the Constitution, hence Moldovan should be offi- 
cially known as Romanian (Roudik 2013). In order not to let 
the language question become a cause of a renewed conflict 
that could turn violent, the authorities mostly uphold the con- 
stitutional status quo. 

The situation can be analyzed from the perspective of the 
politics of script. Despite their different names, Romanian 
and Moldovan are written in Latin letters and thus are mo- 
noscriptal. This is also true of the Turkic language of Gagauz, 
which is official in Moldova’s Autonomous Territorial Unit of 
Gagauzia. Its script was changed from Cyrillic to the Latin al- 
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phabet in 1996. As such, Romania and Moldova are part of 
the larger European space of monoscriptalism in the Latin 
alphabet, which extends from Lisbon to the unrecognized 
Moldovan-Transnistrian frontier, and from Scandinavia to the 
Romanian-Bulgarian border. On the other hand, Transnistria 
belongs to the Cyrillic monoscriptal space that extends from 
the Transnistrian-Moldovan boundary to Vladivostok. 
Whatever a final, if any, decision might be in the discus- 
sion on the name of the Moldovan language, the febrile ideo- 
logical strife already heavily impacted on the preservation of 
the Soviet printed material published in the Cyrillic-based 
Moldavian. It appears that amidst the political furor, most 
books and periodicals in this language deemed as “ideologi- 
cally undesirable” were ditched by readers, institutions, and 
public libraries across Moldova and Transnistria. Bookinist 
stalls and bookstores with second-hand publications do not 
stock such titles, except for a few classics since some older 
readers prefer to read Moldovan/Romanian-language fiction 
in Cyrillic. Geographical and historical school atlases in the 
Cyrillic-based Moldavian, once ubiquitous, are unobtainable. 
The National Library of the Republic of Moldova has some 
such geographical atlases in its holdings, but zone of the his- 
torical ones. The former can be found with the use of the tra- 
ditional card catalog. This library’s new online catalog is exclu- 
sively in the Latin alphabet-based Moldovan/Romanian with 
all the Cyrillic-based Moldavian titles transliterated into the 
former. The only remaining clue that a title may be in Cyrillic 
is the place and year of publication. The Russian State Library’s 
online catalog does not yield any hits when search is done with 
the employment of the Moldavian Cyrillic, while searches 
with the use of the place and year of publication do not gener- 
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ate any hits either. This means that this second largest library 
in the world either does not preserve any Soviet-time publica- 
tions in the Cyrillic-based Moldavian, or information on them 
is available only through the onsite card catalog. 

Given the ideologically motivated and highly successful sup- 
pression of the Cyrillic-based Moldavian publications and of 
information on them, Map 32 offers a glimpse of how Central 
Europe looked through the lens of this Soviet Einzelsprache in 
1980. The inclusion of this map in the atlas does not serve any 
ideological claims, be it in favor or against the Cyrillic-based 
Moldavian language. The sole purpose is to preserve a mem- 
ory of the use of this Einzelsprache in Soviet Moldavia's pub- 
lishing, administration, and culture, without which future re- 
searchers of the Moldavian SSR may not be even able to locate 
indispensable published material. 

Obviously, from the perspective of ethnolinguistic nation- 
alism, which equates language with nation, two different na- 
tion-states with the same shared national language appear to 
be an “abnormality,” hence so much heated discussion on the 
name of the Moldovan language in Moldova and Romania. 
However, peace and stability in postwar Central Europe, 
among others, was ensured by the decision of Austria's inhab- 
itants that rather than belonging to the German nation, they 
should constitute a non-ethnolinguistic nation of Austrians in 
their own right. As a result, Austria and Germany are two sep- 
arate nation-states with respective Austrian and German na- 
tions, though both share the same national and official lan- 
guage of German. Human imagination can easily overcome 
such discrepancies, and the model of statehood can be rede- 
fined with a bit of good will, if people's interests are put first, 
before politicians’ unprincipled deal-making in search of votes. 
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THE SHAPE OF DIALECTAL CONTINUA IN CENTRAL 
Europe as it currently exists was established mainly during and 
in the immediate aftermath of World War Two. However, the 
earlier Balkan Wars and Great War also strongly contributed 
to it. Ethnic cleansing (expulsions, deportations, forced evac- 
uations, forced emigration, or forced assimilation) and geno- 
cide (“massacres”) occurred in the course of “normal politics" 
in the region during the first half of the twentieth century, as 
widely accepted by central Europe's leaders and populations 
(see Maps 19, 26-29). Some elements of the politics of demo- 
graphic engineering were a continuation of processes pursued 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries (see Map 11). 
This happened in the wake of the Habsburg Reconquista of 
the Danubian basin, during the southward colonial-like expan- 
sion of the Russian Empire around the Black Sea and toward 
the Mediterranean, and due to the creation of ethnoreligious 
and ethnolinguistic nation-states in the Balkans. These three 
processes invariably occurred at the expense of the Ottoman 
Empire. Likewise, ethnic cleansing did not cease in Cold War 
Europe either (see Map 30). For most of the citizens of the 
Soviet bloc countries, it was impossible to cross the heavily mil- 
itarized and closely guarded Iron Curtain that separated the 
two opposed political and military postwar blocs. However, it 
did not prevent the periodic, agreed upon or unilateral *pop- 
ulation transfers." This euphemistic term announced that 
under the provisions of international law such inhuman deci- 
sions were legal, and many commentators actually saw “popu- 
lation transfer" as an instrument for furthering political sta- 
bility and the observance of human rights. After the end of 
communism, alongside the breakups of the Soviet bloc and 
the Soviet Union, it took the horrors of the wars of Yugoslav 
succession to convince the international community and the 
United Nations, in the mid-1990s, that population transfer is 
a crime against humanity, whose proper name is that of "eth- 
nic cleansing.” Unfortunately, history is no teacher. A recent 
surge in acts of ethnic cleansing in Europe was triggered by the 
Russian annexation of Crimea in 2014 and the Russian attack 
on eastern Ukraine, which stalemated into a position war. This 
war continues to this day (2021). 

At the turn of the twentieth century, many ethnolinguis- 
tic nationalists and some scholars sincerely believed (without 
a shred of proof) that separating (“disentangling” or “unmix- 
ing") populations of different languages and faiths who had 
lived side by side in the same regions, cities, towns, and villages 
(though often in spatially separate zones) for centuries would 


bring more stability and peace to Europe, as though the long 
and relatively peaceful time between the end of the Napoleonic 
wars in 1815 and the outbreak of the Great War had not been 
peaceful enough. In reality, such separation (that is, ethnic 
cleansing and genocide) produced deep and prolonged social 
and economic commotion, which Central Europe's empires 
had no instruments to contain, especially in the context of 
generalized warfare. This was the apex of ethnonational entre- 
preneurs and professional revolutionaries, for whom any col- 
lapse of state, economic and social structures opened a window 
of opportunity to put postulated ethnolinguistic nation-states 
and communist polities on the map of (Central) Europe (see 
Map 18). The Allies at the Peace Conference in Paris decided to 
overhaul the Central Europe of empires into a Central Europe 
of ethnolinguistic nation-states without consulting the popu- 
lations concerned, and without considering the implementa- 
tion of a similar program of building ethnolinguistically de- 
fined nations and new nation-states "back home,” that is, in 
Western Europe and North America. Britain experienced this 
to a small degree in the case of the ethnoreligious-cum-ethno- 
linguistic division of Ireland in the wake of the Irish War of 
Independence (1919-1921). Another installment of this eth- 
nic civil war was played out in Britain's Northern Ireland from 
1968 to 1998. But had the ethnolinguistic "solution" been fully 
applied to Britain after the First World War, this would have 
resulted not in just a single ethnic war, but at least in three, 
in addition to the (Northern) Irish conflict fought against 
the Welsh (Welsh-speakers) and the Scots (Gaelic- and Scots- 
speakers), each followed by an “appropriate” population trans- 
fer or exchange. 

Yet, after World War Two, the Allies applied to Central 
Europe the same “solution” of further “unmixing” of ethno- 
linguistically defined populaces through population transfers. 
And again, no Western power proposed to apply this policy 
back home. However, in the case of the Soviet Union it had 
been a typical modus operandi (known as “population engi- 
neering” in the Soviet bureaucratese) and was applied across 
this vast Eurasian communist state since its inception follow- 
ing the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917. Unlike Central Europe’s 
nationalists in the quest for ethnolinguistic homogeneity and 
monolingualism in a given nation-state, the Soviet authori- 
ties “disentangled populations” in search of a utopia of class- 
less communist society, the former nations and ethnic groups 
finally merged into a single communist people. It took the 
atrocities of the post-Yugoslav wars to stop the Western pow- 
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ers in their tracks, leading to a fundamental reassessment in 
this regard. By the turn of the twenty-first century, a consen- 
sus emerged that it was wrong and unacceptable to force people 
to leave their homes for a political project. A new norm of the 
human right to homeland began to coalesce. It was most fully 
enforced by the international community when, in the wake of 
the 1999 NATO bombing campaign of rump Yugoslavia (that 
is, Serbia and Montenegro), Kosovo's Albanians expelled by 
the Yugoslav (Serbian) army in 1998-1999 were able to return 
home en masse in the summer of 1999. 

It appeared that this prohibition on ethnic cleansing (pop- 
ulation transfers, expulsions), as increasingly enshrined in in- 
ternational law importantly added to the 1975 Helsinki Final 
Act’s ban on any unilateral changes in international borders 
in Europe. However, the West’s tacit acceptance of Russia’s 
grab at parts of Ukraine’s territory in 2014 indicates that we 
now live in a post-Helsinki world and that the inviolability of 
frontiers ceased to be a norm universally observed in Europe. 
Unlike in the case of Albanians expelled from Kosovo, the 
United Nations limited their reaction to condemning Burma’s 
2017-2018 ethnic cleansing of Rohingyas. The lack of inter- 
vention in this case means that the right to homeland has not 
become a fully accepted human right yet and that a repeat of 
such expulsions is possible in Europe, too, especially when a 
border has been altered as a result of a military conflict. 

In 1910, speakers of different languages and multilingual 
populations often shared the same countries, regions, cities, 
towns, and villages (though frequently living in separate ethnic 
or religious zones) for centuries and even millennia (see Map 
12). The ideas of ethnolinguistically homogenous nation-states 
and the tight spatial overlap between state frontiers and lan- 
guage borders, as promoted by ethnolinguistic nationalists, 
were still deemed to be peculiar and impractical until the Great 
War. Yet, during the subsequent short and dark twentieth cen- 
tury, with the great powers’ support, Central European na- 
tionalists implemented their massive program of nation-state 
building in accordance with the aforementioned concepts (or 
the normative isomorphism of language, nation, and state; see 
Maps 14, 20, 31, 36). Map 33 shows the end product of this 
effort, which cost the lives of tens of millions and saw more 
than 60 million people expelled from their homes. The resul- 
tant near perfect overlap of state frontiers with language bor- 
ders within the region’s dialect continua additionally translates 
into a similarly tight overlap of state frontiers with the bor- 
ders between dialect continua. Some interlacing between the 
Finno-Ugric and Baltic dialect continua, on the one hand, and 
the North Slavic continuum, on the other, in the case of the 
Baltic nation-states of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, first de- 
veloped within the Russian Empire. Subsequently this process 
was “accelerated” in line with the Soviet policy of “ethnic mix- 
ing” to facilitate the merger of all the Soviet “nationalities” into 
a single classless communist Soviet people. The interweaving 
between the East Romance and North Slavic dialect continua 
in the case of post-Soviet Moldova is a result of the same pol- 
icy. On the other hand, the presence of Hungarians in today’s 
southern Slovakia is a legacy of the Slovak-Hungarian popula- 
tion exchange between Czechoslovakia and Hungary (1945- 
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1948), which was abandoned halfway and partly reversed. The 
prominent Finno-Ugric splash in the middle of Romania's 
East Romance dialect continuum goes back to the Kremlin's 
distrust of postwar Romania, which in the very last stage of 
World War Two switched sides from the Axis powers to the 
victorious Allies. Unlike in the other Soviet bloc countries, 
Moscow forbade any expulsion of Transylvania s Hungarians 
and ordered that their homeland be made into a Soviet-style 
Magyar (that is, Hungarian) Autonomous Region. It was a 
punishment meted out to Romania's ethnolinguistic nation- 
alists, whose quest for ethnolinguistic homogeneity was frus- 
trated until 1968, when this autonomous region was dissolved. 
However, subsequently, no expulsion of the area s Hungarians 
was permitted, either. In Crimea the presence of the Turkic 
dialect continuum is marked on the map. Following the 1944 
wholesale ethnic cleansing of the peninsula’s Crimean Tatars 
to Soviet Uzbekistan, no Turkic-speaking communities ac- 
tually remained there. Crimean Tatars were not actively pre- 
vented from returning to their homeland only during the late 
communist period, under Mikhail Gorbachev's perestroika in 
the late 1980s. This return to their homeland accelerated in the 
wake of the breakup of the Soviet Union in 1991. Ironically, 
many Crimean Tatars were compelled to leave again after 
Russia’s annexation of Crimea in 2014. 

Despite the splitting of Austria-Hungary's crownland of 
Tyrol between Italy and Austria in the aftermath of the Great 
War (which led to much tension that was not settled until the 
introduction of autonomy for Italys South Tyrol in 1992), no 
population transfer or exchange was executed. Hence, across 
the Alps, the Germanic- and West Romance-speakers brush 
sides in the same villages, towns and cities. There is no sharp 
division between these two dialect continua that would over- 
lap with the state frontiers. Furthermore, the areas Romance 
vernacular interlaced with Germanic linguistic loans is recog- 
nized in Switzerland and Italy as a language in its own right, 
known among linguists as Rhaetian (or Rhaeto-Romance). 
Actually, it is construed as three different but closely related 
Einzelsprachen of Romansh, Ladin, and Friulian. In 1938, 
Romansh was recognized as Switzerland’s fourth national lan- 
guage, and in 1996 as the country’s fourth official language. 
In Italy, Ladin and Friulian became recognized minority lan- 
guages in 1999. 

The gradually fading presence of Romance-speakers and 
Albanian-speakers in Greece, or Turkish-speakers in Bulgaria 
is overlooked by the nation-states in question. Both coun- 
tries subscribe to the ideal of ethnolinguistic (and at best, also 
ethnoconfessional) homogeneity. In the past, the existence 
of non-Greek-speakers in Greece and non-Bulgarian-speak- 
ers in Bulgaria was often denied. In Athens’ official view, 
Greece’s Albanian-speakers are mon-Greek-speaking Greeks 
who speak the Greek language of Arvanatika. Likewise, the 
country’s Slavic-speakers are defined as Slavophone Greeks, 
whose language is dubbed Pomak(ian). After the end of com- 
munism in Bulgaria, in 1990, the country's Turkish-speaking 
Muslims were recognized as Turks, but zo Turkish-medium 
educational system was recreated for their needs, though such 
a network of Turkish minority schools had existed in com- 
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munist Bulgaria until the late 1960s. However, in post-Soviet 
Moldova, an autonomous region was founded for the country's 
Turkic-speaking Gagauzes in 1994. They profess Orthodox 
Christianity, like the vast majority of the country s Romance- 
and Slavic-speakers. 

Until 1974, the Greek and Turkic dialect continua inter- 
mingled in Cyprus as they had in the Ottoman Empire. The 
subsequent violent division of the island polity, though not rec- 
ognized internationally, de facto enforced the principle of ethno- 
linguistic homogeneity. The Greek and Turkic dialect continua 
were spatially separated, the former contained to the south- 
ern (Greek) half of the island, while the latter to the northern 
(Turkish) half. Interestingly, the United Nations Buffer Zone 
in Cyprus, alongside Britain's Sovereign Base Area of Dhekelia 
constitute an intervening swath of Germanic continuum with 
around 3,500 British troops and 1,000 UN international sol- 
diers, who use English as their lingua franca. The recognition 
of Albanian as a minority and auxiliary language in Macedonia 
after 2001 and its 2019 elevation to the country's co-official lan- 
guage, perhaps, will contribute to the preservation of the inter- 
mingling of the Albanic and South Slavic dialect continua in 
this country. As in the case of Cyprus, the tradition of this in- 
termingling goes back to the Ottoman times. The same is not in 
the cards for the intermingling of the Albanic and South Slavic 
dialect continua in Kosovo, where the tendency is toward in- 
creasing separation between these two national-cum-speech 
communities. In 2018 a worrying project was also voiced for 
transferring Kosovo's Serbian-speaking areas to Serbia. 

The diasporic presence of Central Europes ten to twelve 
million Roma was hardly noticed at all until recently. Rife 
prejudice (typical of anti-Isiganism) claimed that the Roma 
had no language or ethnic (cultural) identity of their own. 
In the Soviet bloc, the Roma were not recognized as an eth- 
nic or national minority. Despite some institutional efforts at 
the grassroots level and on the part of the Council of Europe 
and the European Union, the Roma remain Central Europe's 
most marginalized and excluded group. Unfortunately, an- 
ti-Isiganism is as widespread and "normalized" in postcom- 
munist Europe as anti-Semitism used to be in interwar and 
wartime Europe. Together with the growing authoritarian 
and illiberal tendencies that swept Central Europe and much 
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of Western Europe after 2015, verbal anti-Isiganism and gen- 
eral anti-Tsigan attitudes increasingly morph into physical vi- 
olence, the destruction of Roma houses, wanton murders, po- 
groms, and premeditated separation walls erected in numerous 
urban areas. 

The principle of homogeneity, be it linguistic or confes- 
sional, as the basis of statehood construction, legitimation, and 
maintenance is an idea invented, implemented, and maintained 
by humans. As such it is solely dependent on humans and their 
decisions. A change in the preferred feature as the definitional 
basis of a homogeneity in a given polity may overnight trans- 
form a previously homogenous state into a heterogeneous one 
and vice versa. For instance, from the confessional perspective, 
Moldova is a homogenous nation-state, but heterogeneous eth- 
nolinguistically. Many Central European observers criticize 
Moldova as not a “true” nation-state, due to its ethnolinguis- 
tic diversity. However, if the Moldovan nation was defined in 
ethnoreligious terms as the Orthodox Christian faithful of the 
Metropolis of Chisinau and All Moldova (irrespective of lan- 
guage), then it would be a perfectly homogenous nation-state. 

On the other hand, nothing prevents humans from decid- 
ing that heterogeneity should be the foundation of “proper 
and legitimate” statehood, which would delegitimize Central 
Europe’s nation-states overnight, after torturously achieving 
a high degree of ethnolinguistic homogeneity during the last 
century. There is nothing “natural” about such choices of prin- 
ciples of statehood creation, legitimation, and maintenance. It 
is people’s invention and choice, in this case nature does not 
compel humans to anything. Obviously, it appears to most in 
Central Europe that ethnolinguistically defined homogene- 
ity is “normal and natural,” but only due to the fact that the 
region’s nation-states have been typically created, legitimized, 
and maintained with the use of ethnolinguistic nationalism for 
well over a century. At the same time, compulsory elementary 
education in national language, history, literature, culture, and 
politics lasting for at least eight to ten years has been the norm 
since the mid-twentieth century. As a result, the last three to 
four generations of the vast majority of Central Europe’s in- 
habitants have been brought up to uncritically believe that eth- 
nolinguistic homogeneity is the norm of statehood construc- 
tion, legitimation, and maintenance. 
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AFTER THE TWO WORLD WARS, GENOCIDE, MASSIVE ETH- 
nic cleansing, and forced assimilation, in todays Central 
Europe the frontiers of nation-states overwhelmingly overlap 
with language borders (see Map 33). The written and oral use of 
one national-cum-official standard language typically stops at 
the state frontier, while another national-cum-official standard 
language is in exclusive employment on the other side of a given 
frontier. A similar overlap was achieved between the region’s 
nation-states and their official scripts (writing systems). Unlike 
in the case of the official languages, the region’s scripts are not 
claimed as “national,” with the lone exception of the Greek al- 
phabet. To a degree, resurgent Russia, with its traditional Pan- 
Slavism now reinvented as the novel ideology of Russkii Mir 
(Russian World) has attempted to claim Cyrillic as the Russian 
national alphabet since 2014. However, this claim is contra- 
dicted and denied by the use of Cyrillic for writing and publish- 
ing in numerous languages across Eurasia, including Belarusian, 
Bulgarian, Macedonian, Montenegrin, Serbian, and Ukrainian 
in Central Europe. On the other hand, Moscow’s insistence on 
the national ownership of Cyrillic in the post-Soviet space is 
strengthened by the replacement of this script with the Latin 
alphabet for writing and publishing in Azerbaijani, Turkmen, 
and Uzbek, the national-cum-official languages of the eth- 
nolinguistic nation-states of Azerbaijan, Turkmenistan, and 
Uzbekistan, respectively. Furthermore, in 2017 Kazakhstan 
announced that by 2025 the Latin alphabet would have super- 
seded Cyrillic for writing and publishing in the nation-state’s 
national and official language of Kazakh. As a result, beginning 
in the mid-2020s, few post-Soviet states will employ Cyrillic 
in official capacity, perhaps, only Belarus, Kyrgyzstan, Russia, 
Tajikistan, and Ukraine. In accordance with the ideology of 
Russian World, the Kremlin considers Belarus and Ukraine 
as part of Russia’s “true” Orthodox historic ethno-cultural 
space (Lebensraum?), which in the eyes of some Russians makes 
Cyrillic appear to be a “Russian alphabet.” 

The gradual breakup of Yugoslavia between 1991 and 
2008 in the wake of the fall of communism and the wars of 
Yugoslav succession transformed the multiethnic federation’s 
opposed poles of biscriptalism into national monoscriptal re- 
gimes, namely, the Latin alphabet-based ones in Slovenia and 
Croatia, and the Cyrillic-based one in Macedonia. Although 
in Serbia the 2006 constitution recognizes Cyrillic as the 
country’s official and national alphabet (Article 10), in prac- 
tice half of the publishing industry’s Serbian-language output 
is in Latin letters (Marušiak 2017). However, the state admin- 


istration prefers to stick to Cyrillic quite rigorously. The scrip- 
tal divide tends to trace the country’s political division. Users 
of the Latin alphabet side with the ideals of open society, lib- 
eralism, secularism, and the European Union. Those who pre- 
fer Cyrillic opt for the “traditional values” of ethnolinguistic 
nationalism, Orthodox Christianity, and an unwavering po- 
litical alliance with the world’s sole Orthodox power, namely, 
Russia. A similar situation is observed in Montenegro, though 
this nation-state’s constitution (Article 13) proclaims both 
Cyrillic and the Latin script as the equal scripts of the coun- 
try’s national and official language of Montenegrin. In Kosovo, 
both Albanian and Serbian are the polity’s official languages, 
but in reality, instead of entailed biscriptalism, the Latin alpha- 
bet-based monoscriptalism dominates, because in official use 
Serbian tends to be written in Latin letters, with the exception 
of the enclaves with Serbian majorities. In Bosnia, officially 
trilingual in the post-Serbo-Croatian languages of Bosnian, 
Croatian, and Serbian, the polity’s official biscriptalism is ac- 
tually expressed through two spatially separate monoscrip- 
talisms. The exclusively Cyrillic-based Serbian is employed 
in the Republika Srpska, while the exclusively Latin alpha- 
bet-based Bosnian and Croatian in the Federation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. 

The 1991 breakup of the Soviet Union transformed the 
non-national communist polity’s fifteen union republics into 
the same number of fully recognized nation-states, all of them 
either fully ethnolinguistic in their socio-political character or 
aspiring to this model of statehood organization. In Central 
Europes post-Soviet ethnolinguistic nation-states, Russian, 
alongside Cyrillic, was removed from official use in the Baltic 
nation-states of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, where the 
Latin alphabet-based official monoscriptalism was enforced 
in the corresponding national languages of Estonian, Latvian, 
and Lithuanian. These three Baltic polities are bordered by the 
post-Soviet nation-states of Belarus and Russia, where Cyrillic 
is official. Further south, post-Soviet Ukraine was almost mo- 
noscriptal in Cyrillic, bar autonomous Crimea, where in 1992 
the Latin alphabet replaced Cyrillic for writing and publish- 
ing in Crimean Tatar. In reality, to this day Crimean Tatar- 
speakers employ both Cyrillic and Latin letters for this purpose. 
Following Russia’s 2014 violent seizure of Crimea, Ukraine be- 
came a de facto monoscriptal polity, its official and national lan- 
guage of Ukrainian written exclusively in Cyrillic. In 1989, in 
Soviet Moldavia the Latin alphabet superseded Cyrillic for writ- 
ing and publishing in Moldavian, which was simultaneously 
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renamed as Romanian. These decisions in the sphere of lan- 
guage politics became the flashpoint of sociopolitical conflict in 
post-Soviet Moldova. The subsequent 1992 civil war ostensibly 
fought on the question whether the Moldovan (Moldavian) lan- 
guage is Romanian, Moldova should reunite with Romania, or 
remain an independent nation-state in its own right led to the 
emergence of the de facto polity of Transnistria. Transnistria, as 
a Russian client state, is fully monoscriptal, all three of its offi- 
cial languages of Moldavian, Russian, and Ukrainian are writ- 
ten in Cyrillic. Moldova is officially biscriptal because of the au- 
tonomous region of Gagauzia, where Gagauzian and Russian 
are co-official with the state language of Moldovan. Russian is 
obviously written in Cyrillic, while in 1996 the Latin alphabet 
replaced Cyrillic for writing and publishing in Gagauzian. The 
post-Soviet Russian Federation was on the way to becoming a 
multiscriptal polity, when in 1999 autonomous Tatarstan ad- 
opted a law for transitioning the Tatar language from Cyrillic 
to Latin letters. Three years later, in 2002, the Russian Duma 
(Parliament) adopted a federal law that enforces the employ- 
ment of Cyrillic for all the country's languages in official use, 
that is, for Russian and the official languages of its twenty-one 
autonomous republics. Beginning in 2014, Moscow counts 
Crimea as Russia's twenty-second autonomous republic, but 
in light of international law, Crimea remains part of Ukraine, 
though under illegal Russian occupation. In practice, the 2002 
Russian law has been extended to Crimea, meaning the enforce- 
ment of Cyrillic for publishing and writing in Crimean Tatar. 

Fromthegeopolitical perspective, the European Union (EU) 
almost perfectly overlaps with the area where the Latin alpha- 
bet is used for writing and publishing in the official languages 
of its member states. Central Europe's sole three nation-states 
(almost) monoscriptal in Latin letters that remain outside the 
EU are Albania, Moldova, and Turkey. However, two of them, 
Albania and Turkey, are members of the Western military alli- 
ance NATO (North Atlantic Treaty Organization), closely re- 
lated to the EU. Among the EU's current (2018) twenty-eight 
member states, two are monoscriptal in different writing sys- 
tems, namely Bulgaria in Cyrillic and Greece in the Greek al- 
phabet. Apart from Bulgaria and Greece, NATO is also al- 
most exclusively monoscriptal in the Latin alphabet, though in 
2017 this alliance was joined by Montenegro, which is officially 
biscriptal in Cyrillic and Latin letters. At present (2018), sim- 
ilarly biscriptal Bosnia and Kosovo, de facto biscriptal Serbia 
and monoscriptal (in Cyrillic) Macedonia remain outside of 
the EU and NATO. Without the Balkans, Central Europe's 
area of Cyrillic monoscriptalism tightly overlaps with Belarus, 
Russia, Transnistria and Ukraine. This fact, in accordance 
with the ideology of Russkii Mir (Russian World), allows the 
Kremlin to legitimize, at least in the eyes of the Russian pub- 
lic, Russia's more or less veiled claims to Belarus and Ukraine 
as belonging to the Russian sphere of influence. Some radical 
Russian nationalists see these two nation-states even as “right- 
ful parts" of "true Russia," often equated with the Russian 
Empire at its height of territorial expansion in 1914. 

When surveying the policy of script in Central Europe, 
Cyprus also needs to be mentioned. After gaining indepen- 
dence from Britain in 196o, the island state adopted Greek 
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and Turkish as its official languages. As a result, the polity be- 
came biscriptal in Greek and Latin letters. However, after the 
1974 division of the island into Greek-dominated (southern) 
Cyprus and the internationally unrecognized de facto polity of 
Turkish-dominated Northern Cyprus, a Bosnian-style scrip- 
tal apartheid obtains in this country. (Southern) Cyprus is de 
facto monolingual in Greek and monoscriptal in the Greek 
script, while Northern Cyprus is officially monolingual in 
Turkish and monoscriptal in the Latin alphabet. Since 2008, 
Cyprus two official languages and scripts have mingled only 
on the Cyprus Euro coins, on which the name of country is 
given in Greek and Turkish, as Kompoc Kýpros and Kıbrıs, re- 
spectively. Furthermore, in the autonomous monastic repub- 
lic of Mount Athos in Greece, apart from dominant Greek, 
Cyrillic is employed in some monasteries with historical and 
current links to the Slavophone Orthodox Churches of the 
Balkans and Eastern Europe. 

Recently, the near-monoscriptalism of the European Union 
in Latin letters seems to have been additionally breached by 
the unlikely revival of the Old Turkic Runic-like (that is, in- 
cision-style) script. In the Middle Ages, it was used by his- 
toric Hungarys Magyars (Finno-Ugric-speakers) and sur- 
vived through the seventeenth century among Transylvania's 
Szeklers. At the turn of the 2010s, in Hungary, the previously 
scholarly and antiquarian interest in this script spilled over 
to the general public and gradually became associated with 
Hungarian ethnolinguistic nationalism. The right-to-left script 
became widely known as an “[Old] Szekler-Hungarian alpha- 
bet" (székely-magyar rovásírás), and since 2010, Viktor Orbán's 
increasingly populist, authoritarian, and anti-EU government 
have adopted it as an expression of “true Hungarian patrio- 
tism.” Hungarian-language websites have been created with the 
use of this script, books and maps have been printed in it, and 
in 2011, the entire Hungarian-language Bible was published 
with the use of this Hungarian alphabet. Many Hungarians 
master reading and writing the Hungarian alphabet in order 
to prove their credentials as “good patriots.” In 2015 Unicode 
secured a full set of standardized fonts for this script, so the 
Hungarian alphabet can be now freely employed in a variety of 
functions across cyberspace. Subsequently, the Hungarian al- 
phabet visibly entered the public space when the ruling party 
allowed road signs with the names of localities in this script to 
be erected, under the regular road sign with the locality’s name 
given in the Latin alphabet-based Hungarian. A similar revival 
of the Old Slavic script of Glagolitic in Croatia commenced 
already in the 1990s. Some school textbooks of Glagolitic for 
writing Croatian were published, and this script is taught as an 
optional school subject, but its use remains largely symbolic, 
limited to jewelry, logos, decorative flourishes, commemora- 
tive plaques, monuments, and occasional bi-scriptal names of 
administrative offices. But as in the case of the Hungarian al- 
phabet, a set of standardized Unicode fonts was adopted for 
Glagolitic in 2002. Hence, potentially, in cyberspace Glagolitic 
can be used as widely as the Hungarian alphabet. In 2006 an 
Old Church Slavonic Wikipedia was launched, which allows 
for the use of Glagolitic, but Church Cyrillic remains this 
Wikipedia’s dominant script. 
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Central Europe's Writing Systems in 2009 and the Past 


MAP 35 OFFERS A COMPOSITE GLANCE AT (ALMOST) ALL 
the scripts employed in Central Europe during the last two 
millennia, obviously with a clear focus on the second millen- 
nium CE, when the technology of writing became widespread 
across the region due to Christianization and, to a degree, 
Islamization. Both Christianity and Islam are scriptural reli- 
gions, steeped in their respective “holy books,” each executed 
in a given language with the use of a specific script. By exten- 
sion, traditionally, these languages and scripts were deemed 
as “holy” too. In premodern terms, when religion served as 
the leading ideology of statehood creation, legitimation, and 
maintenance, this officially sacred status translated into the 
high prestige of such “holy tongues” and “holy scripts.” Hence, 
when in the early modern period vernaculars began to be em- 
ployed for written purposes and publishing, their users stuck 
to the script of their religion’s “holy tongue.” Subsequent secu- 
larization rarely dissolved this premodern scriptal link. 

This map is a version of Map 34. The largest extents of the 
now (largely) defunct scripts are interposed in the form of lines 
on the blocks of solid color with which present-day Central 
Europe’s three official scripts of Cyrillic, Greek, and Latin, are 
denoted. Also, the furthest extents of ancient and modern use 
of the Greek and Latin alphabets are marked in the form of 
lines, alongside the furthest modern (mainly nineteenth-cen- 
tury) employment of Cyrillic. 

The extents of the ancient and medieval scripts are mainly 
of antiquarian interest and no contemporary political or ideo- 
logical claims are typically connected to them. However, in 
the first half of the twentieth century the early medieval pres- 
ence of the Gothic (ie. the Germanic-speaking Goths’) script 
in the Balkans and the medieval one of (Nordic) Runes from 
the Baltic Sea to the Black Sea allowed nationally-minded 
German(ic) archeologists, historians, and ideologues to pres- 
ent these finding as “proof” that Central Europe and much 
of Eastern Europe should “rightfully” belong to the “civiliza- 
tionally superior” Germans and other Germanic nations rather 
than to the inferior Slavs and Jews. This view, or rather prej- 
udice, informed Germany's "science of race" (Rassenkunde), 
which proposed an extermination of these “weed-like” Slavs 
and Jews, who were purportedly "choking the natural growth" 
of the Germans and Germanic nations in "their" natural 
Lebensraum (living space). Despite the fact that it was wartime 
Germany that banned the use of Fraktur and the Gothic type 
of the Latin alphabet (also known in English as Blackletter) in 
1941, the easternmost employment of this script eerily marks 


out the predicted eastern reaches of Germany's Lebensraum. 
This clearly shows that thinking about such inherently nebu- 
lous concepts as civilization or culture seems to be translated 
into space with the prop of the attested, however tenuously, 
presence of this or that script, typically connected to a religion 
and its holy book. 

This regularity is well exemplified by the early nine- 
teenth-century Greek thought on the desired borders of a fu- 
ture Greek nation-state. In the north the limit of the Greek 
national dream was either the Dniester or the Prut because 
Moldavia's inhabitants were Orthodox Christians, and until 
1821 were ruled by a Phanariot prince who employed Greek as 
the language of central administration. As a result, early Greek 
nationalists claimed all the Ottoman Empires Orthodox 
faithful—irrespective of language—for a Greek nation and 
its nation-state. They equated the empire’s Rum (Roman) mil- 
let of Orthodox Christians with a Greek nation on account 
of the fact that this millet's main language of administra- 
tion was Greek. Bulgarian and Serbian nationalists disagreed 
and pointed to "their" respective medieval empires as indica- 
tors of where the frontiers of future Bulgarian and Serbian na- 
tion-states, respectively, should be put on the political map of 
modern Europe. In scriptal terms, these two, to a degree over- 
lapping, empires can be mapped out by the furthest extent 
of the employment of Cyrillic in the late medieval Balkans. 
As in the case of Greek nationalists, their Bulgarian coun- 
terparts claim clashed with Romanian nationalism, because 
first, the Church Slavonic language, and later the Cyrillic- 
based Walachian (Romanian) were in official use across to- 
day's Romania from the Middle Ages to the turn of the 1860s. 
Among others, this clash prompted Romanian national lead- 
ers to order a switch in the early 1860s from Cyrillic to the 
Latin alphabet for writing and publishing in Romanian. 

Before Cyrillic was invented in the late ninth century, 
Glagolitic had been in use for writing (Old Church) Slavonic 
since the 860s. Some rudimentary use of this script survived 
in Slavophone Catholic liturgy in northern Dalmatia until the 
turn of the twentieth century. Unsurprisingly, Croatian na- 
tionalists seized the history of the use of Glagolitic across the 
Balkans, especially to strengthen their claim to Dalmatia. On 
the other end of historical Hungary, Glagolitic and a vague 
memory of medieval Greater Moravia, where this script was 
invented and used for two decades, allowed Slovak national- 
ists to “prove” that their nation had the coveted tradition of 
early statehood going back in time for at least a millennium. 
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What is more, armed with this argument, Slovak national ac- 
tivists could stand up to the Czechs on the ideological arena of 
national competition by showing that (Moravia-)Slovakia was 
older than any Czech polity. 

The furthest easternmost extent of the Latin alphabet— 
nowadays deep in the area of Cyrillic in western Russia, east of 
today's Belarus and (central) Ukraine—marks out the eastern- 
most frontier of Poland-Lithuania. In turn, the westernmost 
employment of Cyrillic, cutting through today’s Poland (obvi- 
ously, monoscriptal in the Latin alphabet) is a memory of the 
fact that from 1772 to 1815 the Russian Empire annexed over 
four-fifths of the Polish-Lithuanian territory. To a degree, the 
historical employment of both alphabets were used by Soviet 
politicians, alongside Belarusian, Russian, and Ukrainian na- 
tionalists, to propose where the "correct" western frontiers of 
their polities should be placed. In turn, their Polish counter- 
parts used the same argument in reverse when proposing the 
proper eastern boundaries of the Polish nation-state. 

At present, the furthest northernmost use of the Arabic 
script does not seem to be serving any political ends or proj- 
ects, beyond allowing Bosniak (Bosnian) nationalists to sub- 
stantiate their claim to the Ottoman-Islamic heritage for 
Bosnia and the Bosniak nation. This scripts northern extent 
preserves a memory of the early modern military successes of 
the Ottoman Empire which reached what today is Slovakia 
and western Ukraine, alongside the Arabic Caliphate's expan- 
sion in the eastern Mediterranean during the medieval period. 
In contrast, it appears that the northernmost and westernmost 
extent of the use of the Old Turkic script and its related Old 
Hungarian version informed political projects of various Pan- 
Turkic and Pan-Turanian movements in the early twentieth 
century and in the 1990s, following the fall of communism. 
Furthermore, after 2015, the Old Hungarian alphabet was el- 
evated to the position of the de facto second national script of 
the Hungarian language in present-day Hungary. 

The extent of the use of the Hebrew abjad is a timely reminder 
of the fact that the majority of the world’s Jews lived in Central 
Europe until the Holocaust perpetrated during World War Two 
by Germans, Austrians, and their wartime allies. Especially in 
the northern half of Central Europe, from Latvia to Hungary 
and from Germany to western Russia, the presence of Hebrew 
letters in books and on gravestones marks out the space of former 
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Yiddishland (see Map 16). The presence of administrative docu- 
ments and gazettes in the Hebrew script-based Yiddish, marked 
separately on the map, indicates where Germany’s semi-colonial 
polity of Ober Ost used to be. For the first time in history, in this 
occupation polity, Yiddish was used in administrative capacity 
and as a medium of education. Afterward, in interwar Soviet 
Belarus, Yiddish became one of the country’s four official lan- 
guages, alongside Belarusian, Polish, and Russian. 

The westernmost extent of the diasporic use of the 
Armenian script shows where Armenian diasporic communi- 
ties existed or still exist in the wake of the destruction of medi- 
eval Armenia. San Lazzaro degli Armeni in Venice was a mo- 
nastic institution where Modern Armenian was codified at the 
turn of the nineteenth century. This institution also gave an 
impulse to the standardization of the Bulgarian language in 
the 1820s. In central and eastern Turkey gravestones and build- 
ings with Armenian inscriptions remain silent witnesses to the 
1915 Ottoman genocide of Armenians and Assyrians. 

Last but not least, the extent of the “mixed” scripts denote 
the areas where conflicting scriptal and political traditions 
clashed and then interwove for a time, before monoscriptalism 
of a certain type was selected as appropriate for a given nation. 
This was the case of the Walachian (Romanian) language writ- 
ten in an idiosyncratically executed mixture of Cyrillic and 
Latin letters from the 1820s until the turn of the 1860s in the 
Danubian Principalities of Walachia and Moldavia. Another 
example is that of Albanian speakers. On the ethnoreligious 
basis, they used to belong to as many as three Ottoman mil- 
lets, namely, those for Muslims, Orthodox Christians, and 
Catholics. The initial movement for cultural (and then na- 
tional) autonomy of Albanian speakers first drew on the tra- 
dition of Catholic literacy developed by co-ethnics in southern 
Italy in Latin letters. In addition, Orthodox Christianity with 
its prestigious Greek script allowed for distancing the political 
project from Ottomanism. But until 1908 Albanian national 
leaders could not agree on a single script, though they sub- 
scribed to the idea of nationally and ethnolinguistcially mo- 
tivated monoscriptalism. As a result, another idiosyncratically 
executed mixed script emerged, as a cross between the Greek 
and Latin alphabets. In 1908 this mixed script, alongside some 
others, was replaced with the Latin alphabet, then quite uni- 
versally seen as the "script of progress and civilization." 


Isomorphism of Language, Nation, and State 


in Central Europe, 2009 


IN THE LATE COMMUNIST PERIOD, THERE WERE MERELY 
three nation-states in Central Europe fulfilling all the reguire- 
ments of the normative isomorphism of language, nation, 
and state, namely, Bulgaria, Norway, and Poland (Map 31). 
However, most of the region's polities strove to meet the strict 
criteria of this isomorphism as dictated by the ideology of eth- 
nolinguistic nationalism. In the Soviet bloc the non-national 
ideology of communism had not be an obstacle to this goal 
since 1956, when national communism had replaced stalinist 
internationalism. The subsequent fall of communism and the 
Soviet bloc allowed for a swift spread of the full normative iso- 
morphism across Central Europe. 

In 1990, as a foreplay to the prolonged breakup of the 
Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, the internal structure 
of Serbia was unified and centralized, while at the level of ideol- 
ogy, socialism (communism) was replaced with ethnolinguistic 
nationalism. As a result, the Socialist Autonomous Province of 
Kosovo and the Socialist Autonomous Province of Vojvodina 
were renamed as the Autonomous Province of Kosovo and 
Metohija and the Autonomous Province of Vojvodina, respec- 
tively. The adjective "socialist" vanished from the provinces' 
names, and in the case of Kosovo the (historically) Serbian 
character of this province was emphasized by adding to its of- 
ficial moniker the indubitably Serbian name of the historic re- 
gion of Metohija. From the legal perspective, both provinces' 
status as entities ofthe federation was rescinded, and the co-of- 
ficial use of Albanian in Kosovo, alongside Hungarian, Slovak, 
Romanian, and Rusyn in Vojvodina, discontinued. The au- 
tonomous status of Kosovo and Vojvodina was limited to the 
Serbian boundaries and made purely administrative in the 
interest of building an ethnolinguistically homogenous na- 
tion-state of Serbia. 

However, in the context of Central Europe, the decommis- 
sioning of Albanian, Hungarian, and Romanian in Serbia and 
Yugoslavia reinstated the full isomorphic status in the cases of 
the nation-states of Albania, Hungary, and Romania. In the 
late 1990 there were already six fully isomorphic national pol- 
ities in Central Europe, that is, Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Norway, Poland, and Romania. In 1991, Bosnia, Croatia, 
Macedonia, and Slovenia declared independence. The two 
latter countries had enjoyed their own official and national 
Einzelsprachen of Macedonian and Slovenian within fed- 
eral Yugoslavia, hence, upon independence, they immediately 
achieved the full normative isomorphism, contributing to the 
further increase in the number of Central Europe's isomor- 


phic polities, now numbering eight. The subsequent wars in 
Croatia and Bosnia, the founding of ethnically Serbian repub- 
lics in both polities and the de facto ethnoreligious partition of 
Bosnia prevented both states from meeting the criteria of the 
normative isomorphism. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union split along the administra- 
tive borders of its union-cum-national republics. All the Soviet 
successor nation-states declared their respective national lan- 
guages as official, meaning that ethnolinguistic nationalism's 
principle of the normative isomorphism of language, nation, 
and state became the norm of statehood creation, legitimation, 
and maintenance across the post-Soviet space, from Belarus to 
Vladivostok and from Estonia to Turkmenistan. In the case 
of Central Europe, Belarus with Belarusian, Estonia with 
Estonian, Latvia with Latvian, Lithuania with Lithuanian, 
and Ukraine with Ukrainian became members of the isomor- 
phic club, now with thirteen members. This was not the case 
of independent Moldova, however, because in 1989, still in 
the Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic, the Romanian-style 
Latin alphabet superseded Cyrillic for writing Moldavian, 
and this Einzelsprache was renamed Romanian. Hence, when 
the Moldavian SSR gained independence and became the na- 
tion-state of Moldova in 1991, this fact nullified Romania's full 
isomorphic status, bringing down the number of the isomor- 
phic nation-states by one, to twelve. Also in 1991, autonomy was 
returned to Crimea, which became the Autonomous Republic 
of Crimea, with Crimean Tatar, Russian, and Ukrainian as the 
official languages. This event nullified Ukraine's full isomor- 
phic status, decreasing the number of Central Europe's iso- 
morphic polities to eleven. 

In 1995, the post-Yugoslav wars in Bosnia and Croatia were 
concluded. The Serbian republics were liquidated in Croatia 
and Croatian was declared the country’s sole official and na- 
tional language. A similar development in the sphere of lan- 
guage politics took place in Bosnia, where Bosnian was declared 
as the polity’s (almost) eponymous official and national lan- 
guage. But Bosnia is an ethnic federation of the Federation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina with Bosnian and Croatian as the of- 
ficial languages for Muslim Bosniaks and Catholic Croatians, 
respectively, and of the Republika Srpska with Serbian as its 
official language for Orthodox Serbs. Hence, Bosnia ofh- 
cial trilingualism prevented Bosnia, Croatia, and Serbia (that 
parted ways with Montenegro in 2006) from achieving the full 
normative isomorphism. But politicians sought to reinvent 
these three countries’ inhabitants as ethnolinguistic nations 
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of Bosnians (Bosniaks), Croats, and Serbs, which necessitated 
splitting the Serbo-Croatian language into Bosnian, Croatian, 
and Serbian. Finally, in its second year of independence, 2007, 
Montenegro declared Montenegrin as its official and national 
language. Subsequently, Montenegro became a fully isomor- 
phic nation-state. 

Meanwhile, after the civil war in 1992, and the separation 
of the pro-Russian east of the country, made into the de facto 
polity of Transnistria, Moldova abandoned the divisive project 
of any union with Romania, and in 1994 the country's official 
and national language was renamed Moldovan. In this way, the 
full isomorphic status was returned to Romania, but on account 
of Transnistria with its three co-official languages of Moldovan, 
Russian, and Ukrainian, Moldova remained a near-isomorphic 
polity. The following year, in 1995, Belarus lost full isomorphic 
status due to the introduction of Russian as a co-official language, 
which became the country's de facto leading language at the ex- 
pense of the marginalized official and national Einzelsprache 
of Belarusian. In 1993, the non-national ethnic federation of 
Czechoslovakia broke up yielding the successor nation-states of 
the Czech Republic and Slovakia, with Czech and Slovak as their 
respective national and official languages. Both polities became 
fully isomorphic. As a result, before the introduction of Russian 
in Belarus, there were fourteen fully isomorphic nation-states 
in Central Europe: Albania, Belarus, Bulgaria, Czech Republic, 
Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Macedonia, Norway, 
Poland, Romania, Slovakia, and Slovenia. In 1995, Belarus 
dropped out of the club, while in 2007 Montenegro joined it, so 
the overall tally remained unchanged. 

Belgrades 1998-1999 ethnic cleansing of Kosovo's 
Albanians was followed by the NATO bombing campaign of 
Serbia and Montenegro (then both constituting the Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia, before it became a State Union of 
Serbia and Montenegro in 2003), which allowed for the largely 
unprecedented return of the majority of expellees in the sum- 
mer of 1999. Afterward, Kosovo found itself under interna- 
tional protection before it was granted independence in 2008, 
which entailed the acceptance of both Albanian and Serbian 
as the new country’s official languages. This decision deprived 
Albania of full isomorphic status, yielding the 2009 situation 
presented in Map 36, which registers thirteen fully isomorphic 
national polities. 

Meanwhile, the ethnolinguistically defined autonomous 
status was returned to Serbia’s Vojvodina in 2008, when 
Kosovo gained independence. However, in practice, the re- 
turn of Hungarian, Rusyn, Slovak, and Romanian to the 
provinces administration, alongside the post-Serbo-Croa- 
tian Einzelsprache of Croatian, was not complete before 2010, 
while the first elections under this new autonomous regime 
took place only two years later, in 2012. These developments 
nullified the full isomorphic status in the case of Hungary, 
Slovakia, and Romania, pushing down the membership of the 
isomorphic club to ten polities. In 2014, in blatant breach of 
the Helsinki Final Accord, Russia attacked Ukraine and an- 
nexed the latter countrys Autonomous Republic of Crimea. 
In reaction Ukraine reinforced the legally enshrined position 
of Ukrainian as the country's sole official and national lan- 
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guage in order to prevent a Belarusian scenario, or any co-offi- 
cialization of Russian that would marginalize Ukrainian over- 
night. Two years earlier, in 2012, a Belarusian scenario of this 
kind had been attempted in Latvia, but three-quarters of the 
votes in the respective referendum had been cast against mak- 
ing Russian co-official in this country. 

Although not a single European country recognizes 
Russia's illegal annexation (not even Belarus, which together 
with Russia formed a common Union State in 1996), de facto, 
Ukraine became almost a fully isomorphic nation-state but for 
the tenuous complication of the co-official use of Ukrainian 
in Transnistria. Interestingly, despite its non-isomorphic char- 
acter, as a country with numerous official languages (between 
fifteen and thirty-five, depending which of several differing 
statuses is considered as official) employed in twenty-two na- 
tional republics, in 2014, the Duma (Russian Parliament) ad- 
opted a new citizenship law that offers swift naturalization to 
all Russian native-speakers. As a result, Russianness has been 
equated with the Russian language in a standard fashion of 
Central Europe's ethnolinguistic nationalism. However, in 
this case the ideology seems to have become part of resurgent 
Russia's imperial package, for instance, to extend its power and 
influence to Israel, where 15 percent of the population, or 1.2 
million people, are native Russian-speakers. 

The situation of the spread and observance of the normative 
isomorphism of language, nation and state may look different 
yet again, should the fact of the eastward enlargement of the 
European Union (EU) in 1995, 2004, 2007, and 2013 be taken 
into account. By definition the European Union is a multi- 
lingual organization-cum-polity with twenty-eight member 
states and twenty-four official languages. Should membership 
in the polyglot EU be seen as abolishing the full normative 
isomorphism of its member states, then Central Europe’s iso- 
morphic club would now (in 2018) be limited to a paltry three 
nation-states, namely, Macedonia, Montenegro, and Norway. 
Nevertheless, ethnolinguistic nationalism remains Central 
Europe’s sole leading ideology of statehood creation, legitima- 
tion, and maintenance. After Russia threw in its political lot 
with ethnolinguistic nationalism in 2014, Europe's sole ideo- 
logically non-ethnolinguistic polities are the autonomous mo- 
nastic republic of Mount Athos, San Marino and the Vatican 
City State, with the combined population of 36,000. 

Unsurprisingly, given the continuing, and presently un- 
paralleled influence of ethnolinguistic nationalism, this ide- 
ology has mainly informed the current rise of anti-establish- 
ment and anti-EU populism across Central Europe since 2015, 
often leading to anti-Semitic, anti-Tsigan, and xenophobic ex- 
cesses. Typically, the unwanted Other is defined as a speaker 
of a non-national (foreign) Einzelsprache. A century after re- 
placing Central Europe's empires and non-national polities 
with ethnolinguistic nation-states in the wake of World War 
One, despite half a century of the overbearing existence of 
the non-national Soviet Bloc and a quarter of a century of the 
presence of the similarly non-national European Union from 
Helsinki to Athens, and from Berlin to Bucharest, the ideol- 
ogy of ethnolinguistic nationalism rules supreme across the re- 
gion. It continues to shape the inhabitants’ ideas about what 
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legitimate (“normal”) statehood and politics are about, while 
the majority of Central Europe's politicians unreflectively con- 
cede and conform to the ideology's requirements. They follow 
the tenets of ethnolinguistic nationalism as long as this secures 
votes, notwithstanding the possibility of flaring up internal 
and even international conflicts. It appears that in the interest 
of a short-term electoral gain, most present-day politicians are 
ready to abandon the postwar moral compass of doing politics 


in such a way that peace and stability would be ensured and 
fortified for all across the entire continent of Europe. 

Are we to fast forward back to the past, to the 1930s of na- 
tional egoisms, anti-Semitism, anti-Isiganism, xenophobia, re- 
pressions, censorship, dictatorships, and totalitarianism? Are 
continent-wide war, ethnic cleansing, and genocide around the 
corner, again? I hope not. I would sincerely like to be mistaken 
in this most worrying conclusion. 
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FOROVERA CENTURY CENTRAL EUROPE'S NATION-STATES 
have been created in accordance with ethnolinguistic nation- 
alism, and in turn produced and deepened their respective 
ethnolinguistic homogeneities. In the first place, this as yet 
planned homogeneity constituted the widely accepted basis 
for founding a nation-state. Afterward, the nation-state in 
question strove to actualize such an ideal of “purity” with the 
means of population and language engineering, as well as by 
changing extant political frontiers. Early on this sought-for pu- 
rity was predominantly defined and measured in the terms of 
religions and specific scripts associated with these religions’ 
“holy books.” At the turn of the twentieth century, the tide 
changed decisively in favor of languages written in the scripts 
of religions specific to this or that nation-state. Hence, to a 
varying degree, the ethnolinguistic nationalisms of today’s na- 
tional polities in Central Europe are often underpinned by a 
religion, or its cultural or historical remembrance. The afore- 
mentioned processes of the construction of ethnolinguistic na- 
tional statehood commenced in the early nineteenth century 
in the Balkans, accelerated after both world wars and the end 
of communism, and continue to this day, despite the rise of the 
non-national and non-ethnolinguistic polity-in-making of the 
European Union (EU), which was founded in 1993. 

During the 1990s and the first decade of the twenty-first 
century, the hope was that the multiethnic, inclusive, liberal, 
and citizenship-based EU would dampen the political and 
social significance of ethnolinguistic nationalism in Central 
Europe's national polities which successfully joined the EU in 
the successive waves of eastward enlargement in 1995, 2004, 
2007, and 2013. However, beginning in the mid-2010s, many 
of the region's liberal, democratic, and economically success- 
ful postcommunist states—led by Hungary and Poland— 
began embracing authoritarian (“illiberal”) versions of eth- 
nolinguistic nationalism. In many ways, this populist wave 
brought about through the democratic means of the ballot 
box, is steeped in xenophobia, anti-Westernism, anti-Semi- 
tism, and anti-Tsiganism, which is eerily reminiscent of respec- 
tive interwar authoritarian ideologies and regimes in Central 
Europe's polities. Thanks to the late survival of Latin as an off- 
cial language in Central Europe until the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, this region’s inhabitants are fond of citing Latin tags, like 
Cicero’s famous dictum Historia magistra vitae est (History is 
a teacher of life). Unfortunately, current events indicate that 
history is no teacher of anything, that the majority of Central 
Europeans prefer illusions of a glorious patriotic past that 


never was to sensible politics and good life here and now, or 
to stable and secure political and economic situations for their 
children in a near future. 

Therefore, despite the year of 2009 being this atlas’s no- 
tional cut-off date, I decided to add two maps on the “man- 
agement of difference" during the 2010s (Maps 37 and 38). The 
goal is, first, with Map 37, to historicize the use of cultural dif 
ferences for creation, legitimation, and maintenance of eth- 
nolinguistic nation-states. On this basis, Map 38 shows how 
cyberspace may affect these processes. The question remains 
open whether cyberspace may curb Central Europe’s nation- 
alisms, or if the region’s ethnolinguistic nation-states may 
decide to territorialize cyberspace, reproducing and enforc- 
ing separate ethnolinguistic homogeneities on the internet. 
Totalitarian China already selected the latter option, increas- 
ingly popular around the world, thanks to the country’s pres- 
ent-day economic, if not social, success. During the last decade 
the “Chinese model” has been time and again evoked by lead- 
ers of numerous countries around the world, including Central 
Europe. In 2017, the European Union began robustly criticiz- 
ing the Polish government for endangering the rule of law in 
Poland. Brussels threatened that if Warsaw did not observe 
the terms of the Poland-EU accession treaty, the flow of struc- 
tural funds from the EU’s budget to this country might be re- 
duced or stopped entirely. In reply, in 2017, the defiant Polish 
Prime Minister announced that Poland would receive as much 
money from China, so it would not matter if Brussels followed 
up on this threat. 

Map 37 shows when a given international border was cre- 
ated, which state frontiers overlap with ethnolinguistic bound- 
aries between dialect continua, and which with territorial 
cleavages between religions. The stricter the overlap between 
a nation-state's frontiers with this kind of religious and ethno- 
linguistic boundary typically results in a higher degree of eth- 
nolinguistic homogeneity in the national polity in question, 
and the stricter ethno-cultural separation of it from neighbor- 
ing polities. Conversely, when political frontiers intersect with 
ethnolinguistic and religious boundaries, a greater potential is 
observed for the preservation of multiethnicity and the culti- 
vation of mutual comprehension with inhabitants in neighbor- 
ing states. In some cases the state frontier overlaps with the eth- 
nolinguistic boundary, though in a given state the presence of 
a population speaking a language from another dialect contin- 
uum is marked, as in the case of Hungarian-speakers in south- 
ern Slovakia, or Russian- and other Slavic-speakers in eastern 
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Latvia. This discrepancy is caused by the employment of the of- 
ficial (national) language of a nation-state for apportioning it 
to a given dialect continuum. In addition the phenomenon of 
atheism and irreligiosity is depicted in the countries where it 
is at its highest. This phenomenon appears to be strongly cor- 
related with areas that have been highly industrialized and 
economically developed since the nineteenth century (for in- 
stance, today’s Czech Republic or Germany) or where the strict 
version of the communist system lasted for the longest (for ex- 
ample, in present-day Russia or Albania). The overlapping of 
both tendencies yields the highest degrees ever of atheism and 
irreligiosity, as in the present-day Czech Republic or Estonia. 

The rise of ethnolinguistic nation-states in densely pop- 
ulated Europe brought about numerous wars and border 
changes, alongside frequent acts of ethnic cleansing and geno- 
cide (see Maps 11, 26-30). These solved nothing, because na- 
tional polities have time and again continued to claim, on a 
national (ethnolinguistic and/or ethnoreligious) basis, further 
“unredeemed territories” in neighboring states. In order to in- 
sulate themselves against an expected attack, increasingly more 
nation-states began to construct border fortifications, walls, 
and barriers. In Central Europe, Switzerland commenced this 
process in the 1890s. France's Maginot Line of border fortifica- 
tions on this country’s frontier with Germany was illustrative 
of this phenomenon in interwar Western and Central Europe. 
In Eastern Europe and Northern Asia, it was the communist 
polity of the Soviet Union that led the way. In the mid-1930s 
the entire Soviet frontier was lined with a highly guarded mil- 
itarized border fence, which was additionally strengthened 
with fortifications in Europe. It was and still is the world’s lon- 
gest border fence. After World War Two, the Soviet-style sys- 
tem of border fences and fortifications was extended to the 
Soviet bloc’s outer boundary with the West, resulting in the ex- 
tremely militarized and guarded Iron Curtain (partly electri- 
fied and with automatic armed response), as symbolized by the 
Berlin Wall, erected in 1961. The international image of the 
Soviet bloc was not to be marred by any “defectors” (refugees) 
from the “communist paradise.” What is too often forgotten is 
that the postwar Soviet Union was doubly separated from the 
West in this manner. In addition to the aforementioned mili- 
tarized Iron Curtain, the Soviet Union continued to maintain 
the militarized and fortified border fence between itself and 
the rest of the Soviet bloc. In this respect the isolationist mav- 
erick of communist Albania was in a class ofits own. The coun- 
try was separated from the outer world with border fences, for- 
tifications and hundreds of thousands of bunkers from all its 
neighboring states, including the Adriatic coast. 

The end of communism was symbolized by the removal of 
the Iron Curtain border barrier between Austria and Hungary 
beginning in April 1990. In a widely televised symbolical ges- 
ture, the Austrian and Hungarian foreign ministers together 
cut through the border fence barbed wire on June 27, 1989. 
Finally, with the sudden collapse of the communist regime in 
East Germany, on November 9, 1989, the grassroots demoli- 
tion of the Berlin Wall commenced. The long decades of phys- 
ical separation between East and West were over. The political 
transition from totalitarianism to democracy and from a cen- 


trally planned to free market economy was marked by the dem- 
olition of the Iron Curtain border barriers, including Albania's 
own Iron Curtain. This political change of heart in Europe di- 
rectly rubbed off onto Switzerland’s decision to decommission 
the country’s frontier fortifications and barriers during the 
1990s. Optimists lauded a new unprecedented era of peace, co- 
operation, and stability in Europe. Few took note of the fact 
that the border barrier between the former Soviet Union and 
the erstwhile Soviet bloc countries remained in place, com- 
plete with its double and triple fences, and the always freshly 
ploughed strip of no man’s land. The electrification of the 
fences was switched off as a slight concession to these momen- 
tous political changes, alongside the removal of watch towers 
with marksmen armed with machine guns. 

This former Soviet Union-Soviet bloc border barrier 
largely remains in place between Poland on the one hand, and 
Russia, Lithuania, Belarus, and Ukraine on the other; between 
Slovakia, Hungary, and Romania on the one hand, and Ukraine 
and Moldova on the other. After the eastward enlargement of 
the European Union in 2004 and 2007, the Polish-Lithuanian 
fragment was dismantled in 2007 and the Romanian- 
Moldovan one in 2010. Meanwhile, also Bulgaria’s former 
share of the Iron Curtain-style border fences on the frontier 
with Greece, Yugoslavia (today’s Serbia and Macedonia), and 
Turkey were dismantled in 1998, 2003, and 2005, respectively. 
The 1998-1999 Serbian war on Kosovo's Albanians, leading to 
the subsequent emergence of independent Kosovo in 2008, ne- 
cessitated a border barrier between Kosovo and Serbia, erected 
already in 1999. Also, in the 1990s, Russia built a new border 
barrier on its frontier with post-Soviet Lithuania. As a result, 
Russia’s exclave of the Kaliningrad Region is encircled by the 
border fence that separates it from the European Union terri- 
tory, in the midst of which this exclave is now placed. In 2018, 
Russia deployed ballistic rockets capable of carrying nuclear 
warheads in the region. After the end of the Cold War and 
communism, it was the first time that nuclear weapons reap- 
peared on the territory of Central Europe. 

The construction of the border barriers along the Russian- 
Lithuanian and Kosovo-Serbian frontiers seemed to be excep- 
tions to the general postcommunist and post-Cold War trend 
of doing away with border fences and fortifications. However, 
after a quarter ofa century of free Europe without frontier barri- 
ers, all of that changed overnight in 2014 when Russia annexed 
Ukraine’s Crimea and launched an ongoing attack on eastern 
Ukraine. As a result, the administrative border of Crimea with 
the rest of Ukraine was fortified, and the war front in eastern 
Ukraine morphed into a fortified frontier fence. The following 
year, in 2015, Ukraine replied with yet another border fence on 
the Ukrainian-Russian frontier, to be fully completed by the 
mid-2020s (with the exception of the Russian-occupied east- 
ern Ukraine). Also in 2015, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania— 
fearful that they might be the next target of Russia’s further 
attacks and annexations—began planning and constructing 
similar border fences on their respective frontiers with Russia 
and Belarus, both polities constituting a Union State of Russia 
and Belarus since 1999. Wary that its membership in NATO 
and the EU may not shield Estonia from a blitzkrieg-style 
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Russian take-over, in preparation for such a scenario, the coun- 
try began considering e-embassies (data embassies) for ensur- 
ingthe continued deterritorialized functioning of the Estonian 
nation-state, if need be. In 2018 the first Estonian embassy of 
this type opened in Luxembourg. 

Also in 2015 the so-called "migration crisis" was observed 
in the European Union. Refugees crossed the Mediterranean 
and the Aegean from Libya and Syria, which had been de- 
stabilized by civil wars and Euro-American interventions, as 
well as from the Arabic-speaking Middle East and Maghreb 
where authoritarian regimes were reestablished in the wake 
of the largely failed Arab Spring (2010-2012), from sub-Saha- 
ran Africa suffering overpopulation and at the receiving end of 
the rapid global climate change, and further afield from Iraq, 
Afghanistan, and Pakistan, destabilized by decades of war- 
fare, including Soviet and American military interventions. In 
2015, 1.8 million refugees arrived in the European Union and 
a further 1.6 million followed in 2016. Although the migrants 
amount to about os percent of the EU’s population, their ar- 
rival was used by populist parties of authoritarian leanings 
to gain visible presence in the legislatures across the EU, and 
even to win power in many Central European nation-states. 
These parties trumped up the rhetoric of xenophobia and rac- 
ism to rally support for their divisive, authoritarian, and ex- 
clusivist programs, reminiscent of the authoritarian 19305. It 
is as if everyone forgot that after 1945, Western Europe, dev- 
astated by World War Two, was able to cope with tens of mil- 
lions of refugees and even base its 1950s “economic miracle" 
(Wirtschaftswunder) on this foundation. Unlike in the lat- 
ter half of the 1940s, in the latter half of the 2010s, Austria, 
Bulgaria, Croatia, Greece, Hungary, and Slovenia replied with 
a new wave of border barriers to prevent the arrival of refugees 
by the *Balkan route." Likewise, Italy stopped NGOs from op- 
erating rescue ships in the Mediterranean, which had saved 
dinghies and boats with thousands of refugees in distress. 

The member states of increasingly authoritarian and xeno- 
phobic leanings have managed to turn the EU into a “Fortress 
Europe.” It appears that the quarter of a century without bor- 
der barriers did not produce a new norm of a better and more 
inclusive Europe, but was just a mere blip, especially in the his- 
tory of Central Europe's nation-states that consistently and ac- 
tively opt for national egoism, authoritarianism, and xenopho- 
bia, rather than democracy, cooperation, and open society. The 
2017 installation of the populist and pro-Russian president in 
the United States, and the 2019 Brexit have added another di- 
mension of insecurity and destabilization to the already vol- 
atile political situation. Europe has arrived at the most diff- 
cult political juncture in its postwar history. The turn of the 
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2020s will show in which direction or directions the European 
Union and Central Europe may follow. 

It is interesting to observe that in many ways Central 
European states erecting border barriers after 2015 emulate 
the example of Israel. In 1994 Israel erected a fortified fence on 
its border with the Gaza Strip, and between 2000 and 2014, a 
Berlin Wall-style separation barrier with the West Bank. At 
that time, the construction of these border barriers appalled 
the world's public opinion. Nowadays, it is a new and increas- 
ingly more accepted norm in Europe and in the United States. 
Like many nation-states in Central Europe, Israel was founded 
through war and on the basis of an act of ethnic cleansing. 
Arab-speaking Muslims (today's Palestinians) fled or were ex- 
pelled and were barred from returning. They were replaced with 
Jewish Holocaust survivors and expellees, mainly from Central 
and Eastern Europe, where anti-Semitic campaigns occurred 
regularly across the postwar Soviet Union and in the Soviet 
bloc countries. Unlike Central Europe's ethnolinguistic na- 
tion-states, Israel became a stable democratic polity, which with- 
stood the temptation of ethnolinguistic (ethnoreligious) nation- 
alism. Remaining Arab-speaking Muslims and Christians were 
granted Israeli citizenship, and their language is official in Israel, 
alongside Hebrew, while English and Russian are largely in de 
facto official use. To this day, Israel is the Middle East’s sole de- 
mocracy, despite its numerous faults. In comparison to Central 
Europe, apart from Scandinavia, Israel has preserved the con- 
tinuous tradition of democracy for the longest, namely, from its 
foundation in 1948 to at least 2021, for over 70 years. Germany’s 
continuous tradition of democracy is one year shorter, because 
West Germany was founded in 1949. Furthermore, this tradi- 
tion was considerably weakened when West Germany absorbed 
the post-totalitarian East Germany in 1990 and a reunified 
Germany was founded. The current continuous tradition of de- 
mocracy in Poland commenced in 1989 and seems to have come 
to an end in 2015, meaning it lasted for 26 years. The same in- 
dicator for Hungary is even shorter, at a mere two decades, be- 
tween 1990 and zoro. In both cases, the starting points of the 
democratic period are the first free postcommunist parliamen- 
tary elections, while the end points indicate the assumption of 
power by these two countries’ current anti-democratic (“illib- 
eral”) governments. However, Israel’s long period of democracy 
appears to wane after 2018, when the Knesset adopted an ex- 
clusivist law on Israel as the nation-state of the Jewish people. 
Thus, the country decisively morphed into a typical Central 
European ethnolinguistic nation-state. The current Israeli ad- 
ministration assumed power in 2009 and has increasingly un- 
dermined the country’s democratic system in emulation of the 
populist United States (2017-2021) and Hungary. 
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MAP 38 SHOULD BE CONSULTED IN TANDEM WITH MAP 
37. Both offer a glance at how cultural difference— be it ethno- 
linguistic, ethnoreligious, or historic—is employed in today’s 
Central Europe to legitimize and maintain national statehood, 
and to separate the region's nation-states. Map 37 traces the 
technologies of translating cultural difference into national 
boundaries of language, religion, political frontiers, and bor- 
der barriers. In turn, Map 38 probes into how these processes 
are replicated in cyberspace. The Google search engine and 
Wikipedia, founded in 1997 and 2001, respectively, afford a 
useful lens through which the employment of cultural differ- 
ence and its management in Central Europe may be observed. 

Central Europe's ethnolinguistic nation-states are con- 
strued as separate spaces of different, and preferably unique, 
ethnolinguistic (ethnoreligious) homogeneities. In accordance 
with the ideology of ethnolinguistic nationalism, during the 
last century, this kind of homogeneity—ideal or actual—has 
been the popularly accepted basis for statehood foundation, le- 
gitimation, and maintenance. The “purity” and separation of 
the aforementioned ethnolinguistic homogeneities from one 
another have been deepened by recurrent bouts of ethnic cleans- 
ing and genocide, alongside wars fought with an eye to change 
the extant frontiers. During the Cold War, the strict territori- 
alization of state-specific homogeneities was enforced with the 
closed and tightly guarded borders between the Soviet bloc and 
Western Europe, the Soviet Union and the Soviet bloc coun- 
tries, and among this blocs member states. Monolingualism 
and monoscriptalism in the respective national languages of 
the Soviet bloc's nation-states were spread through compulsory 
elementary education and mass media like newspapers, cheap 
books, radio, and television. The seemingly obligatory teaching 
of Russian as the Soviet blocs communist lingua franca was 
not really imposed on the populations outside of the Soviet 
Union. Actually, Russian as a compulsory subject was removed 
from Romania' schools after 1963. 

The spread of videocassette recorders and the rise of satel- 
lite television during the latter half of the 1980s posed a seri- 
ous grassroots challenge both to the ideological isolation of the 
Soviet bloc and to the territorialization of this bloc's countries’ 
ethnolinguistic homogeneities. The blocs leading post-1956 
ideology of national communism faced an unexpected exis- 
tential threat. Films and television programs in the capitalist 
Western languages of English, German, French, Italian, and 
Spanish suddenly became widely available across the Soviet 
bloc. Inhabitants of the communist states gained an intimate 


(though in many cases, unrealistic and often misleading) in- 
sight into everyday life in the West. This was one of the fac- 
tors that delegitimized the communist system and hastened 
its collapse in 1989. Afterward, the gradual adoption of satel- 
lite television in postcommunist countries allowed for broad- 
casting in a national language to a given nation-state's diaspora 
around the world, including co-ethnics in neighboring coun- 
tries. The political frontiers in postcommunist Central Europe 
became increasingly porous. They ceased stopping informa- 
tion, languages, or travelers in their tracks. The eastward en- 
largements of the European Union in 1995, 2004, 2007, and 
2013 brought the four freedoms of the movement of people, 
services, goods, and capital to Central Europe. The process cul- 
minated in 2007 with the subsequent eastward enlargement 
of the Schengen Area of borderless travel, which currently ex- 
tends from Portugal in the west to Estonia and Poland in the 
east, and from Iceland and Norway in the north to Slovenia, 
Hungary, and Greece in the south. 

During the first two postcommunist decades of the 1990s 
and 2000s, the novel medium of the internet fully reflected 
and further encouraged this unprecedented openness. For 
commercial purposes, Central Europe's nation-states, like 
countries elsewhere in the world, received geolocated (terri- 
torialized) customized versions of the Google search engine. 
In Central Europe these versions came complete in the na- 
tion-states’ official languages and scripts (see Maps 33, 34, and 
36). However, in most cases the geolocated (“national”) version 
of this search engine is also offered in English and the minority 
languages spoken in a given nation-state. Due to ethnolinguis- 
tic nationalism’s principle of the isomorphism of language, 
nation, and state, different linguistic versions of Wikipedia 
are more closely correlated with this or that nation-state in 
Central Europe than the aforementioned geolocated versions 
of Google. Despite the much-repeated starry-eyed slogan about 
the freedom of information in cyberspace, for better or worse, 
many online services and websites target a specific polity and 
its population. Some geolocated online services are even barred 
from being accessible to users in other states or territories. 

Unlike in other parts of the world, the unexpected rise of 
Wikipedias in unrecognized minority languages, microlan- 
guages, or dialects chips away at the monolith of nation-states’ 
ethnolinguistic homogeneities across Central Europe (see Map 
21). Apart from Wikipedias in Rusyn, Silesian, or Bavarian, 
there are others offered in constructed languages (such as 
Esperanto, Ido, or Novial), and in defunct languages (for in- 
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stance, Gothic, Latin, and Old Church Slavonic). The plurality 
of the world's 300-odd extant Wikipedias aim at Europe, and 
especially Central Europe, where the influence of ethnolin- 
guistic politics on politics, culture, and social life is at its high- 
est. A considerable relative economic prosperity in postcom- 
munist Central Europe additionally encourages and enables 
this unprecedented multiplication of online services in a mul- 
titude of languages. Many of these services are more of a sym- 
bolic than practical value, while numerous speakers and users 
of the region's dialects, national, minority, unrecognized, con- 
structed, or defunct languages turn to the English or German 
Wikipedia for information. 

The case of the four post-Serbo-Croatian languages of 
Bosnian, Croatian, Montenegrin, and Serbian supplies a lot of 
interesting borderline cases. Although the Montenegro version 
of Google is offered in the nation-state's official and national 
language of Montenegrin, the Wikipedia in Montenegrin 
was actually scrapped in 2008. The post-Serbo-Croatian 
Wikipedias are available only in Bosnian, Croatian, and 
Serbian. Ironically, the largest of all the post-Serbo-Croa- 
tian Wikipedias is offered in the Serbo-Croatian language, 
which officially ceased to exist with the parallel breakups of 
Yugoslavia and its state language. There is no Google search 
engine available in this orphaned Einzelsprache, as it is not 
in dialects (like Alemannic), unrecognized languages (like 


Neapolitan), or in many minority languages, which are not 
employed as official in any state (like Gagauz). Geolocated 
versions of this search engine are also withheld from unrec- 
ognized de facto states, such as Transnistria. This shows how 
much more strongly commercial online services like Google 
are connected to the territory of this or that polity than vol- 
unteer crowdsource online initiatives like Wikipedia. For 
instance, the political disagreement on the orthography of 
Belarusian led to the unique rise of two separate Belarusian- 
language Wikipedias, one composed in the state-approved 
Soviet-style spelling, while the other in the traditional, pre-So- 
viet one, preferred by dissidents and the Belarusian diaspora. 
It is unlikely that Google would consent to such a solution, 
which would put the company at loggerheads with Belarus's 
current administration which sides with the Soviet-style spell- 
ing of the Belarusian language. 

It is impossible to predict which tendency is going to prevail 
in Central Europe's segment of cyberspace, meaning, either 
the territorialization or deterritorialization of the internet. 
A hypothesis can be proposed that populist authoritarianism 
steeped in the resurgence of state-based ethnolinguistic na- 
tionalisms may tip the balance in the former direction, while 
the preservation of the European Union’s suprastate liberal 
values as exemplified by the aforementioned four freedoms of 
movement, in the latter. 


Central Europe's Universities 


with Other Media of Instruction than 
the State or National Language, 2009 


A HANDY LITMUS TEST OF THE PRESENCE OF ETHNOLIN- 
guistic nationalism as the leading ideology of statehood legit- 
imation and maintenance in a given polity is the medium of 
education at the university level. In line with its paramount 
principle of the normative isomorphism of language, nation, 
and state, ethnolinguistic nationalism entails the enforcement 
of exclusive monolingualism in the national language for all 
the nation-state's institutions at each level of administration, 
including the educational system. In this configuration, the 
national language doubles as the polity's official (state) lan- 
guage, and ideally should be unique and not shared with any 
other nation-state or nation. 

The role ofthe university in an ethnolinguistic nation-state 
is of much more political and ideological importance than in 
polities of another character. When the first ethnolinguis- 
tic national movements appeared in Central Europe during 
the nineteenth century, one of their initial goals was to es- 
tablish a national university with the national language in 
the role of the exclusive medium of education. For example, 
in Austria-Hungary's crownland of Bohemia (or the western 
half of today's Czech Republic), Czech became the region's 
co-official language, alongside German, in 1881. But that was 
insufficient from the Czech national perspective, because the 
University of Prague (founded in 1348) remained monolin- 
gual in German after the 1784 switch from Latin to this lan- 
guage as the medium of instruction. Any plans of overhaul- 
ing this university into a bilingual institution with Czech and 
German as its equal languages of education did not work ei- 
ther, because this solution was an abhorrence both to Czech 
and German ethnolinguistic nationalists, who by definition, 
aspired for nationally-defined monolingualism as the basis of 
politics and nation-building. As a result, in 1882, the univer- 
sity was split into a Czech-medium University and a German- 
medium University, both sharing the same name of Charles- 
Ferdinand University, but spelled differently in Czech (Ceská 
univerzita Karlo-Ferdinandova) and in German (Deutsche 
Karl-Ferdinands-Universitat). Following the breakup of 
Austria-Hungary and the establishment of the nation-state 
of Czechoslovakia with its capital at Prague, the universi- 
ty's shared name was also split. The latter institution became 
Deutsche Karls-Universitat, while the former, Univerzita 
Karlova. The Czech-language Charles University survives to 
this day, but its German-language counterpart was dissolved 
in 1945 in the wake of World War Two and its assets trans- 
ferred to Charles University. 


Due to so much ideological and political capital staked on 
the medium of instruction, changing it or closing a univer- 
sity altogether was a useful weapon for suppressing a (proto-) 
national movement. For instance, following the failed 1830- 
1831 uprising of the Polish-Lithuanian nobles against the 
Russian Tsar, in the following year, 1832, the tsar ordered 
the dissolution of the Polish-language Imperial University of 
Wilno (Vilnius) the Russian Empire's largest university at 
the time. Its assets were transferred to Kiev (Kyiv) and used to 
found Saint Vladimir Imperial University in 1833, obviously 
with Russian as the language of instruction. Following the 
Bolshevik Revolution and the establishment of a Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic within the Soviet Union in 1934, this 
institution was reactivated as the second Ukrainian-medium 
university after the University of Kharkiv that had been 
re-established two years earlier, in 1932. A Polish-language 
University in Wilno was renewed in interwar Poland, but in 
1939 the Soviet Union, after partitioning Poland in alliance 
with Germany, passed the city to Lithuania. Polish Wilno 
became Lithuania's capital of Vilnius, and the university the 
country's leading institution of tertiary learning. However, 
the first-ever Lithuanian-medium university was founded ear- 
lier, in 1922, in interwar Lithuania’s capital of Kaunas. In to- 
day's Polish capital of Warsaw, a Polish-medium university 
was founded by the Russian Tsar in 1816. It closed down after 
the aforementioned uprising of 1830-1831 but was renewed 
in 1862. In the wake of another failed uprising by the Polish- 
Lithuanian nobility in 1863-1864, the use of Polish as a me- 
dium of instruction was gradually limited at this university in 
favor of Russian. As a result, in 1870 the institution was re- 
founded as a Russian-language Imperial University of Warsaw. 
The loss of the Russian Empire’s western borderlands to the 
Central Powers in 1915 allowed for the re-establishment of a 
Polish-medium university in Warsaw under German occupa- 
tion. The Russian-language staff were evacuated to Rostov-on- 
Don, where the Russian-medium University of Warsaw con- 
tinued until 1917. Afterward it became a basis for the founding 
of a Medical Institute in 1930, finally yielding Rostov State 
Medical University in 1994. The University of Warsaw re- 
mains Poland’s premiere university to this day, alongside the 
Jagiellonian University (founded in 1364) in Cracow. Actually, 
the latter institution is the university with the longest tradi- 
tion of the continuous use of Polish as its medium of instruc- 
tion, namely since 1869 when Polish became the official lan- 
guage of Austria-Hungary's crownland of Galicia. 
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Unsurprisingly, the founding of numerous ethnolinguis- 
tic nation-states across Central Europe in the immediate af- 
termath of the Great War also entailed the founding of the 
first-ever universities with the polities’ national languages as 
media of instruction. The first Latvian-medium University 
of Riga was founded in 1919. In the same year, the Russian- 
medium University of Iuriev was transformed into the first- 
ever Estonian-language University of Tartu. Similarly, also 
in 1919, the first-ever Slovak-language university was founded 
at Bratislava in Czechoslovakia, and the first-ever Slovenian- 
medium University of Ljubljana in the Kingdom of Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes (Yugoslavia). In 1921 the first Belarusian 
University was established at Minsk in Bolshevik Russia 
(Soviet Union), and following the founding of a Belarusian 
Soviet Socialist Republic three years later (1924), Belarusian 
became the main medium of instruction at this Belarusian 
State University, alongside, for a time, sidelined Russian, 
Yiddish, and Polish. However, since the late 1930s Russian has 
been the leading or sole medium of education at a// of Belarus's 
universities. No typical monolingual Belarusian-medium uni- 
versity was ever established until 2018, when the Yuisepcirar 
ima Hisa lTiaesiua (Nil Hilevié University) was tentatively 
founded in Minsk. It is a private initiative, which has not been 
launched properly yet. Only the future will tell whether it is 
going to be successful. 

Because Central Europe’s earliest nation-states were estab- 
lished in the Balkans, not surprisingly, universities with the 
national language as the medium of education were founded 
there already in the nineteenth century. However, the process 
was not straightforward given that most of these national pol- 
ities first were steeped in ethnoreligious nationalism strongly 
connected to the respective “holy tongues” of this or that re- 
ligion or Church. As a result, the switch from such a (ver- 
nacularized) holy tongue to the standard national language 
was gradual and often quite prolonged. Serbia’s University of 
Belgrade began its history as Higher School (Beauxa mkosa 
Velika škola) in 1808 and was officially made into a univer- 
sity in 1905. Until 1868 Church Slavonic and Slaveno-Serbian 
were the languages of instruction, while the switch to stan- 
dard Serbian was gradual and was not completed before the 
turn of the twentieth century. In Greece the University of 
Athens was founded in 1837 with Katharevousa (or vernacu- 
larized New Testament Greek) as the language of instruction, 
which was superseded by Demotic (vernacular Greek) only in 
1976. Such linguistic complications were less pronounced in 
the cases of Romania’s University of Bucharest (founded in 
1864) and Bulgaria’s University of Sofia (established in 1904) 
with Romanian and Bulgarian as their respective media of ed- 
ucation. Albania was the Balkans’ first-ever clearly ethnolin- 
guistic nation-state since the moment of its inception in 1912. 
The country’s first University of Tirana opened for business in 
1957, but the quarrel between proponents of the prewar “capi- 
talist,” postwar “socialist,” and Yugoslavia’s Kosovan standards 
of the Albanian language was not settled until 1972. The case 
of Macedonia’s first university is also telling. During the war, 
in 1941-1944 Bulgaria annexed this southern section of inter- 
war Yugoslavia. In 1943 a Bulgarian-language university was 


founded at Skopje. At the end of World War Two, in order to 
cancel out the Bulgarian influence, the communist Yugoslav 
authorities recognized Macedonian as a language in 1944. 
During the latter half of the 1940s this institution was gradu- 
ally revived, and finally, in 1949, officially made into the first- 
ever Macedonian-medium university. 

In many ways, language policies pursued at universities 
in the Apennine Peninsula served as an example to be emu- 
lated in the western Balkans. The switch to Italian as the lan- 
guage of education at universities commenced in the mid-eigh- 
teenth century. For instance, in 1754, the first-ever course in 
Italian was offered at the University of Naples (founded in 
1224), nevertheless Latin continued to dominate in this func- 
tion. The University of Padua (founded in 1222) was the most 
important institution of tertiary education in the merchant 
Republic of Venice. The switch from Latin to (Venetianized) 
Italian (Tuscan) as the language of instruction was gradual 
and lasted from the 1760s through the 1780s. The process was 
streamlined after 1797 when this republic was incorporated 
(and then reincorporated in 1815) into the Habsburg lands, 
where already in 1784 vernacular German had replaced Latin 
as the language of education and administration. Meanwhile, 
at the turn of the nineteenth century, parts of the Apennine 
Peninsula were directly incorporated into France, while others 
made into French client states. Across the entire area schools 
and universities were secularized, a unified educational sys- 
tem introduced, and the balance decisively tipped from Latin 
to Italian (and, at times, French) as the medium of education. 
The French administration also introduced the potent revo- 
lutionary idea that all the state administration, legal system, 
and education should be conducted in a single standard ver- 
nacular-based language across a polity’s territory. This novel 
concept dated back to the 1793 decision which, four years into 
the revolution, had banned languages other than French from 
public use across France. In the Papal States, the University 
of Bologna (established in 1088) and the University of Rome 
(founded in 1303) continued with Latin as the main medium 
of education until the death of Pope Leo XII in 1829. In the 
wake of the Congress of Vienna he had reaffirmed the position 
of Latin. At the University of Sassari (established in 1617) and 
the University of Cagliari (founded in 1624), located in the is- 
land of Sardinia in the Kingdom of Sardinia, Latin remained 
the language of instruction until 1852. 

In Scandinavia, Russia, the German-speaking regions of 
Central Europe, the Habsburg lands, and in Turkey the rise of 
universities with national languages in the role of media of in- 
struction is connected to the earlier, typically imperial tradi- 
tion, as in the case of the earliest Polish-language universities, 
as discussed above. The University of Vienna in the capital of 
the Habsburg hereditary lands was founded in 1365. In 1784 its 
language of instruction was switched from Latin to German. 
In the same year the University of Pest (Budapest) was estab- 
lished for the Habsburgs’ Hungarian lands where Latin was 
retained as the official language until 1844. In the northern 
(Protestant) half of the Holy Roman Empire, the University of 
Marburg (established in 1527) was at the forefront of the grad- 
ual introduction of German as a medium of instruction in the 
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first half of the eighteenth century. The Russian autodidact 
and polymath, Mikhail Lomonosov, studied there in the lat- 
ter half of the 1730s. This experience convinced him to intro- 
duce Russian as the medium of education at the University of 
Moscow, the establishment of which he was tasked in 1755. But 
Russian was not fully standardized until the 1820s, meaning 
that the actual language of instruction was Slaveno-Russian 
(that is, vernacularized Church Slavonic written and printed 
in Grazhdanka, or Petrine Cyrillic). 

The hold of prestigious Latin as the preferred medium of 
university education lasted longer in Scandinavia's Protestant 
kingdoms of Scandinavia and in Prussia. At Prussia's premiere 
University of Kónigsberg (nowadays, Kaliningrad in Russia), 
founded in 1544, German replaced Latin only in the course 
of reforms during the early nineteenth century, introduced 
for shoring up the kingdom after it had been resoundingly de- 
feated by the Napoleonic armies in 1807. At Denmark s oldest 
University of Copenhagen (founded in 1479) Danish replaced 
Latin as the language of instruction in 1830. The process was 
even more prolonged at Sweden’s oldest institution of tertiary 
learning, Uppsala University (established in 1477), where a 
similar switch from Latin to Swedish lasted for a century, from 
1852 to 1953. No such complications were observed in Russia's 
Grand Duchy of Finland where an Imperial University of 
Helsingfors (Helsinki) was founded in 1828 with Swedish as 
its medium of education. The rise of Finnish ethnolinguistic 
nationalism resulted in the proclamation of the independence 
of Finland in 1917. After the subsequent civil war, it was de- 
cided— quite atypically for modern Central Europe—that the 
new nation-state should have two official languages of equal 
importance, Finnish and Swedish. Beginning in 1919, the 
University of Helsinki became a bilingual institution. 

Modernization and  ethnolinguistic national move- 
ments were the greatest challenge to Central Europe's mul- 
tiethnic empires. After the Hungarian-medium university 
in Budapest (1844) and the Polish-language one in Cracow 
(1869), the Habsburgs coaxed the Hungarian nobility to 
agree to the founding of a Croatian-medium University of 
Zagreb in 1874. In turn, the Czechs had to wait for a univer- 
sity in their national language until 1882 when one was estab- 
lished in Prague. Meanwhile, the Polish-Lithuanian nobility 
in Galicia was at times successfully pressed to allow for open- 
ing (Little) Ruthenian (Ukrainian)-medium departments at 
the Jagiellonian University, and especially at the University of 
Lwów (Lviv, founded in 1784). 

Similar challenges constituted even a higher hurdle in the 
Ottoman Empire where there was no tradition of secular educa- 
tion. The empire’s oldest university-style institution, Al-Azhar, 
founded in 970, was located in Cairo, taught in Arabic, and to 
Westerners appeared to be just a department of Islamic theol- 
ogy writ large. Nowadays, Al-Azhar is Egypt’s oldest and largest 
university. The main Medrese of Konstantiniyye (Istanbul) was 
founded in 1453, immediately after the fall of Constantinople. 
In 1846 it was made into a university, dubbed as the 55:31 ji» 
Darülfünán (House of Multiple Sciences). Initially, it was a 
cross between a traditional medrese and a Western-style uni- 
versity with Arabic as its leading medium of education, and the 
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growing use of Osmanlica. However, the wholesale adoption of 
Western-style modernization required some courses to be taught 
in French beginning in 1874. The institutions name was usu- 
ally translated into Western languages as "Imperial University." 
Both traditionalists and Westernizers, for different reasons, had 
this university in their sights, which led to its repeated dissolu- 
tion, so that it had to be re-founded in 1863, 1874, and 1900, 
increasingly as a Western-like university. In the process Arabic 
was replaced with Osmanlica (Ottoman Turkish written in 
Arabic letters) as this institution’s medium of education. After 
the founding of the Turkish nation-state in 1923, the universi- 
ty’s status was reconfirmed a year later, in 1924. Subsequently, 
in the wake of the 1928 official switch from Arabic to Latin let- 
ters for writing and publishing in Turkish, in 1933 this insti- 
tution was formally renamed as Istanbul Universitesi (Istanbul 
University). However, Mustafa Kemal (since 1934 Atatürk) dis- 
liked the traditionalist and pro-Ottoman Istanbul, so he or- 
dered the creation of a “proper” Turkish-medium national uni- 
versity at the republic capital in Ankara. It was a prolonged 
process that lasted between 1925 and 1946, when the University 
of Ankara was formally founded. The academic staff grouped 
in the Faculty of Language, History and Geography (founded 
in 1935) had underpinned with their expertise and research nu- 
merous Kemalist reforms, including the creation and standard- 
ization of the vernacular-based Turkish language purged of 
Arabisms and Persianisms, which replaced Osmanlica. 

Perhaps, the University of Chernivtsi, Ukraine is one of the 
best examples of how ethnolinguistic-style nation-state build- 
ing impacted universities in Central Europe and their media 
of education. In 1875 it was founded in Austria-Hungary's 
crownland of Bukovina, named as Franz-Josephs-Universitat 
Czernowitz (Francis Joseph University of Czernowitz). 
German was the institutions medium of education. At that 
time, Bukovina was located at the Dual Empires frontier 
with Russia and Romania. Following the breakup of Austria- 
Hungary, Bukovina was incorporated into Romania, entailing 
the renaming of the university to that of Universitatea Regele 
Carol I din Cernauti (King Carol I University in Cernauti). 
In 1919, Romanian was introduced as another language of in- 
struction, alongside German, but by the mid-193os German 
had been fully replaced with Romanian in this function. 
Following the 1940 Soviet takeover of northern Bukovina, 
this region was incorporated into the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic. The university was yet again renamed, 
this time, as the MepHiseubkuih Aepxxasuuh yHisepcurer 
Chernivets’kyi derzhavnyi universytet (Chernivtsi State 
University. Ukrainian superseded Romanian as the lan- 
guage of instruction. After the war, this university became 
better known under its Russiandanguage parallel name, 
that is, the Hepnoauukuit rocyAapcrBeuHbiii yHHBepcuTer 
Chernovitskii gosudarstvennyi universitet, because in the 
postwar period Russian became the leading medium of edu- 
cation at this institution, as elsewhere across the Soviet Union. 
Following the breakup of the Soviet Union (1991), in indepen- 
dent Ukraine, in 2000 the university was yet again renamed as 
the Mepnisenskuin HallioHaAbHHH yHiBepcureT iMeHi IOpiz 
QeAbkoBHuua Chernivets’kyi natsional'nyi universytet imeni 
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luriia Fed'kovycha (Iurii Fedkovych Chernivtsi National 
University). In the wake of the 2014 Ukrainian Revolution of 
Dignity, Ukrainian became the university's sole language of 
instruction. 

In the framework of ethnolinguistic nationalism, the role 
of the national university's medium of instruction is of utmost 
importance. The Western model of creating an Einzelsprache 
assumes that, first, a national academy (of sciences) is founded 
with the primary initial task of producing an authoritative 
monolingual dictionary of the target national language, along- 
side a similarly authoritative grammar. In line with the logic 
of national monolingualism, both publications should be fully 
executed in the national language that they aspire to stan- 
dardize. Typically, such a national academy is closely related 
to the national university where the national language is in- 
troduced as the sole (or at least, leading) medium of education. 
Standardizers (overwhelmingly men) of the national language 
tend to double as members of the academy and the universi- 
ty’s high-flying professors with close links to a given national 
movements leadership (or an independent nation-state's gov- 
ernment). The academicians-cum-professors make sure that 
the standard of the national language, which they produced 
(often with the nation-state's approval and financial support) 
is actually employed for university education, and they enforce 
its consistent employment via the gateway of examinations. 
Only these students who have a "full and correct command" 
of "their" national language are allowed to graduate. In turn, 
graduates become the elite (or more broadly, intelligentsia) of 
their nation-state and staff its central, regional, and local insti- 
tutions, including the entire educational system from elemen- 
tary schools to universities. With the introduction of compul- 
sory elementary education for all, eventually each citizen of the 
ethnolinguistic nation-state has no choice but to become (rela- 
tively) fluent in the national language. 

Ethnolinguistic nationalism's guiding principle of the nor- 
mative isomorphism of language, nation, and state was rein- 
forced time and again with the vast acts of ethnic cleansing 
and genocide during and in the wake of the Balkan Wars and 
both world wars (see Maps 11, 26-30). In addition, during the 
interwar period and in the postwar Soviet bloc (as informed by 
national communism since 1956), monolingualism in the na- 
tional language was enforced across most of Central Europe. 
The existence of the non-national communist multiethnic fed- 
erations of Czechoslovakia, the Soviet Union, and Yugoslavia 
reinforced a similar kind of national monolingualism at the 
level of the union republics. Hence, the breakups of all three 
non-national federal polities yielded a plethora of ethnolinguis- 
tic nation-states. In the Czech Republic, Czech is employed as 
the sole medium of education; in Slovakia, Slovak; in post-Yu- 
goslav Croatia, Croatian; in Macedonia, Macedonian; in 
Montenegro, Montenegrin; in Serbia, Serbian; in post-Soviet 
Estonia, Estonian; in Latvia, Latvian; in Lithuania, Lithuanian; 
and in Ukraine, Ukrainian (especially after 2014). There are, 
however, exceptions to this pattern. After 1995, the adoption 
of Russian as a co-official language led to the rapid marginal- 
ization of the national and state language of Belarusian, mean- 
ing that Russian is the sole or leading medium of instruction 


at the universities in Belarus, and in the country’s entire edu- 
cational system. In officially trilingual Bosnia, Bosnian is em- 
ployed at Bosniak universities (for instance, the University of 
Sarajevo) and schools, Croatian at Croatian universities (for 
example, the University of Mostar) and schools, while Serbian 
at Serbian universities (for instance, the University of Banja 
Luka) and schools. Likewise, in officially bilingual Kosovo, 
Albanian is the language of instruction at the University of 
Prishitna, while Serbian at the Serbian University of Pristina 
with its seat in Kosovska Mitrovica (that is, the northern part 
of the city of Mitrovicé/Mitrovica). In addition, in Moldova’s 
Autonomous Territorial Unit of Gagauzia, the bilingual, 
Gagauz and Russian, Komrat/Comrat University has been ac- 
tive since 1991. 

Map 39 illustrates the current (2009) shape of the obser- 
vance of normative monolingualism, which obtains across en- 
tire Central Europe with some rare exceptions. At the turn of 
the twenty-first century, at the level of university education, 
this drive to deepen and maintain monolingualism in educa- 
tion was a bit softened in recognition of the requirements of the 
supranational processes of European integration and global- 
ization. At that time, around forty universities were founded 
with English as their medium of education, in some cases with 
the parallel employment of a local national language or French. 
However, most of these English-language universities are lo- 
cated in Southeastern Europe (the Balkans), where the tradi- 
tion of education in Western Europe's (post-imperial) languages 
has survived to this day, especially in Turkey and the divided 
Cyprus. In the wake of the wars of Yugoslav succession, the pro- 
longed presence of international stabilizing forces in Bosnia 
and Kosovo during the 1990s and the early twenty-first cen- 
tury, respectively, also introduced the idea of English-medium 
universities as an educational necessity for the post-Yugoslav 
states and Albania. Following the Albanian uprising of 2001 
in Macedonia, Albanian-medium and bilingual (Macedonian 
and Albanian) universities and schools were officially recog- 
nized in this country. The Russian geopolitical pressure on the 
post-Soviet countries remaining outside of the European Union 
translated into the widespread use of Russian as the medium 
of education at Ukrainian universities until 2014, the found- 
ing of a Russian-language university in Moldova and the actual 
monolingualization (obviously, into Russian) of the officially 
trilingual (Russian, Moldavian, and Ukrainian) university in 
the de facto polity of Transnistria. Simultaneously, the all too 
little-known pressure by Bulgaria on Moldova yielded also a 
Bulgarian-medium university in this country. 

The case of central Europe two émigré universities is quite 
telling. In 1921 a Ukrainian Free University was established in 
Vienna and soon afterward was moved to Prague. After World 
War Two, it was re-established in Western Germany at Munich 
where it remains active to this day. With the help of Belarusian 
emigration in Western Europe and Northern America a 
Belarusian-medium (de facto trilingual, Belarusian-, Russian- 
and English-language) European Humanities University was 
founded at Minsk in 1992. However, the institution's academic 
independence and attempts at the preservation of Belarusian as 
the leading medium of education did not sit well with President 
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Aljaksandar Lukagenka’s increasingly authoritarian regime, 
which introduced the de facto Russification of the country’s ed- 
ucational system, administration, and public after 1995. As a re- 
sult, in 2004 this university had to move its seat to Vilnius. In the 
Lithuanian capital, a Polish-language university was founded in 
1998 for the country’s Polish minority. In light of the fact that 
Poland did not reciprocate with a similar Lithuanian-language 
university for the country’s Lithuanian minority indicates that 
this Polish-language university is perhaps a form of Poland’s 
geopolitical pressure on Lithuania, similar to that of Bulgaria’s 
on Moldova. Due to the fact that Transylvania changed hands 
between Hungary and Romania in 1918, 1940, and 1945, fol- 
lowing the Second World War, in the region's capital city of 
Cluj (Kolozsvár) two universities were located, one teaching in 
Romanian and the other in Hungarian. In 1959 both universi- 
ties were united into a single institution, with two languages of 
instruction. À unique development for a Soviet bloc nation-state. 
With time, Romanian began to dominate, but after the end of 
communism, almost an equal number of degree programs are 
offered in Romanian and Hungarian. Last but not least, and for 
that matter uniquely on the scale of the entire globe, in 1985, 
an Esperanto-language International Academy of Sciences was 
founded in San Marino. Although not a university in name, it is 
a cross between an academy and research university. In Central 
Europe, after the disappearance of Latin as a medium of educa- 
tion, this academy is the regions sole university-style institution 
to employ an Einzelsprache that does not serve as an official lan- 
guage in any ofthe world's extant states (see Map 17). 

Hungary offers an interesting example of how different 
the fates may be of universities not teaching in the national 
language. In 1991 the English-medium Central European 
University was founded with its two main campuses in Prague 
and Budapest. After the mid-1990s wave of populism under the 
watch of the Czech Prime Minister, Václav Klaus, the Prague 
campus was shut down and merged with its Hungarian coun- 
terpart. Beginning in the mid-2o10s another wave of populism 
(with anti-Semitic undertones) swept across Central Europe, 
in many ways led by the Hungarian Prime Minister, Viktor 
Orbán. After two years of administrative harassment, the uni- 
versity had no choice, and in 2018 moved its seat to Vienna. No 
restrictions of this kind were levelled against Andrássy Gyula 
Deutschsprachige Universitat (known as Andrássy University 
Budapest in English) founded in 2001. After 1945 it is the first 
(and thus far, the only) German-medium university located 
outside of a German-speaking country. 

A survey of Central Europe's universities and their lan- 
guages of instruction would not be sufficiently comprehensive 
without a reflection on Jewish educational efforts. Following 
the Great War, which completed the transformation of the re- 
gion's multiethnic empires into ethnolinguistic nation-states, 
no national state was formed for the Jews. Since the turn of 
twentieth century, the Jewish national movement had not been 
able to agree on a single national language as required by eth- 
nolinguistic nationalism's norm of monolingualism. The main 
preferences were quite equally split between Yiddish (then in 
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the process of rapid standardization) and the *holy tongue" 
of Hebrew, freshly reinvented as a secular Einzelsprache. 
Although after the 1905 Revolution some university-level 
courses began to be offered at Warsaw in Yiddish, there was 
no possibility of opening a Yiddish-medium university in 
the Russian Empire. In the interwar Soviet Union, in 1921, 
the first-ever Yiddish-medium university Jewish Section was 
founded at the Belarusian State University in Minsk. Yiddish- 
speaking Jews constituted a plurality of Soviet Belarus's stu- 
dents throughout by World War Two. In 1924, when the ofh- 
cial quadrilingualism of Soviet Belarus in Belarusian, Russian, 
Yiddish, and Polish was promulgated, the Jewish Section was 
overhauled into a stand-alone Jewish Department. It survived 
until 1937-1938 when the policy of Russification was intro- 
duced across the Soviet Union. Meanwhile, Jewish national- 
ists (Zionists), who aimed at founding a Jewish nation-state in 
Palestine established a German-medium Technikum (Higher 
Technical School) in Haifa in 1912. Many of the staff and 
benefactors came from the German Empire, which influenced 
the choice of this language as the medium of instruction. But 
the Jewish diaspora in North America and Russia contested 
the decision, and two years later, Hebrew replaced German 
as this institution's language of education, and Technikum’s 
name was duly Hebraized to 11201 Technion. This decision 
set a precedent, and when four years later, in 1918, a Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem was founded, the choice of Hebrew as 
its language of instruction had been a foregone conclusion. 

Following the Holocaust and World War Two, there was 
no Jewish university remaining in Central Europe where most 
of the world's Jews had lived for a millennium. After 1945, no 
Yiddish-medium university-level educational institutions were 
revived in the postwar Soviet Union, apart from teachers' col- 
leges. However, Hebrew-medium universities multiplied in 
Israel. This state was founded in 1948 in the Middle East, but 
in close emulation of Central Europe's model of the ethnolin- 
guistic nation-state. 

In today's Central Europe about 10 million Roma remain the 
regions largest minority. Like earlier in the case of Jews, no na- 
tional polity was secured for Roma. As a result, now they pain- 
fully feel the brunt of widespread (and often politicized) an- 
ti-Isiganism, not unlike Jews, who prior to World War Two 
suffered similarly ubiquitous and increasingly politicized an- 
ti-Semitism. The one telling indicator of the extent of an- 
ti-Isiganism is not only the absence of any Romani-medium uni- 
versity, but of any monolingual school of any kind with Romani 
as its medium of instruction. The world's sole Roma second- 
ary school with Romani as an auxiliary language of instruction 
(alongside Hungarian and English) is I Mashkarutni Shkola 
Gandhi (Gandhi Secondary School), founded in 1992 in the 
Hungarian city of Pécs. From the perspective Central Europe's 
ethnolinguistic nationalism, a nation (ethnic group) does not 
exist as longas it has no possibility to use its language in publish- 
ing, education, and state administration. Sadly, the region's na- 
tion-states have excelled at preventing any extension of this lin- 
guistic privilege to the Roma. 
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SINCE THE MIDDLE AGES, MANY DIFFERENT AND SIZE- 
able groups of people have lived in Central, Southeastern, and 
Eastern Europe, whose names in local languages used to be 
translated into English as “Gypsies.” This translation is not 
entirely adequate, because in English the term *Gypsies" des- 
ignates communities of different ethnic origins who lead a 
specific (peripatetic, service-rendering) nomadic way of life, 
including the *Sea Gypsies" of Southeast Asia. However, a 
significant number of the ethnically Roma communities liv- 
ingin the region have been sedentary for centuries. Over time, 
when the old empires collapsed and new ethnic nation-states 
emerged in the region, some of these local names were turned 
into "official terms" employed in administrative use in the 
countries where these groups lived, for instance, A®tyyavot 
Athinganoi (Byzantine Empire, Greece), Kibti and Çingene 
(Ottoman Empire, Turkey), Lluranu Cigani/Tsigani (Serbia, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia), Tigani (Romania), Zigeuner (Austria- 
Hungary, Austria), Cigányok (Hungary), Cikáni and Cigáni 
(Czechoslovakia), Cyganie (Poland), Uurane Tsygane (Russian 
Empire, Soviet Union), Cigonai (Lithuania), Cigani (Latvia), 
or Mustalased (Estonia) (Marushiakova and Popov 2016a: 11). 
In recent decades, these variegated exonyms have been rap- 
idly replaced with the unifying denomination “Roma,” which 
often becomes a preferred endonym. This replacement can be 
explained by the perceived “legitimacy of political correctness” 
(Petrova 2003: 111) and is part of the process of democratiza- 
tion and European integration. 

The ancestors of the aforementioned communities migrated 
to Europe from the Indian subcontinent more than a millen- 
nium ago. In most cases, the population selfidentifies as Roma 
and speaks its own Romani language, called Romani chib or 
Romanes. In Central Europe, however, there are a number 
of ethnically Roma communities who are described by their 
non-Roma neighbors as “Gypsies,” but who have lost the com- 
mand of their ancestral language. They speak official languages 
of the countries where they live and often accept yet another 
language as their own mother tongue, such as Turkish, Tatar, 
Greek, Bulgarian, Serbian, Albanian, Romanian, Hungarian, 
or Ukrainian. A change in the language of a community is 
often, but not always, accompanied by a change in such a com- 
munity’s identity. This gives rise to the phenomenon of a pre- 
ferred ethnic identity. This process should not be confused 
with the Gypsies’ own development of a civic identity as part of 
the citizenry in the country of their residence (Marushiakova 
and Popov 2015: 26-54). In any case, regardless of all these dif- 


ferences between Roma groups, the surrounding non-Roma 
populations continue to perceive and treat all these ethnically 
Roma communities as “Gypsies.” 

From the very beginning of academic interest in the so- 
called “Gypsies” in Western Europe, their nomadic lifestyle is 
considered to be the Roma’s most essential social and cultural 
characteristic that distinguishes them from all other European 
nations and ethnic groups, and in turn constitutes the main 
pillar of Roma identity. The presence of millions of Roma who 
have stuck to a sedentary way of life in Central, South-eastern, 
and Eastern Europe for centuries is explained by past repres- 
sive measures applied to them, especially during the commu- 
nist era. These measures supposedly made the Roma aban- 
don their “natural” (that is, nomadic) way of life (Crowe 1994; 
Barany 2002). Historical data on “Gypsies,” however, tells a 
completely different story. The first reliable historical evidence 
of their presence in the Balkans clearly shows that the ances- 
tors of today’s Roma led both nomadic and sedentary lifestyles 
(Soulis 1961: 156—157; Gilsenbach 1994: 38—40). 

In the Ottoman Empire over the centuries, there were 
“Gypsies” (Kiptz or Çingene in Turkic-language historical 
sources) who were sedentary and earned a living by farming, 
practising a variety of crafts, and working as unqualified labor- 
ers in towns and cities. There were also nomadic Roma, or more 
precisely semi-nomads, who owned or rented houses for win- 
ter. However, sedentary Roma were more numerous than no- 
mads and their share in the overall Roma population increased 
constantly. By the late nineteenth century, the ratio was at least 
2 to 1 (Marushiakova and Popov 2001: 63-64; Kenrick 2007: 
170—171). 

In the Austrian Empire, the proportion of Roma leading 
a sedentary way of life sharply grew following the Theresian 
and Josephine reforms of the second half of the eighteenth 
century. A special census of Austria-Hungary's Roma held in 
1893 reported a clear predominance of sedentary Zigeuner/ 
Cigányok (that is, "Gypsy" in German and Hungarian) over 
any nomadic Roma (Königlich 1895; Crowe 2006: 99—120). 
Obviously, in Austria-Hungary, the former term was the offi- 
cial German-language designation for Roma and the latter was 
the Hungarian-language one. 

The situation in the Russian Empire was different as no 
consistent or stringent state measures were undertaken to force 
Roma to settle down. On the eve of the October Revolution in 
1917, a significant part of the Russian Roma had already settled 
in towns, while others lived in villages. In the former case, they 
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earned a living as merchants, craftsmen, and mostly as musi- 
cians, while in the latter, they were mainly farmers. However, 
the subsequent political, economic, and social turbulences 
turned many of them into nomads again. They fled their old 
lives for safety and kept moving to avoid unwanted administra- 
tive or political impositions extended by the oft-changing oc- 
cupation and political regimes (Demeter 2000; Marushiakova 
and Popov 2003: 289-310). 

The processes of transition among the Roma from a no- 
madic or semi-nomadic way of life to a sedentary one in 
Central, Southeastern, and Eastern Europe increased again 
during the 1920s and 1930s as a result of the modernization of 
the region, leading to a crisis of service nomadism (that is, itin- 
erant or seasonal rendering of a variety of specialized services). 
The traditional way of life of most nomadic Roma commu- 
nities became unsustainable and unproductive, forcing them 
to settle down. After World War Two, the communist coun- 
tries adopted an active policy of forced settlement for the re- 
maining Roma nomads. The number of such Roma nomads, 
however, was not very high, and in some countries was negli- 
gible. Exact numbers are not available, but it is possible to in- 
dicate, at least approximately, the ratio between nomads and 
sedentary Roma during the time when the processes of mod- 
ernization and sedentarization took place. In the Soviet Union 
and Poland, itinerant (nomadic) Roma prevailed at around 
two-thirds and three-quarters, respectively. The situation in 
Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia contrasted sharply, where itiner- 
ant Roma who were subjected to the policy of forced settle- 
ment amounted to fewer than 5 percent of all Roma. In other 
communist states the relative shares of nomadic Roma var- 
ied. In Romania and Yugoslavia, the proportion of itinerant 
Roma was lower than one-third, while less than one-quarter in 
Hungary and Albania (Marushiakova and Popov 2008). 

Differences in Roma policies pursued in respective com- 
munist countries were frequently determined, or at least in- 
fluenced, by earlier historical models. The nation-states under 
discussion were founded during the nineteenth and twenti- 
eth centuries in the wake of the decline and breakups of the 
Ottoman Empire, Austria-Hungary, and the Russian Empire. 
Each of these three empires employed different approaches 
towards “Gypsies.” The features of these three main imperial 
models and their later influence may be traced through the 
example of Roma housing policy. In the Ottoman Empire, 
and the post-Ottoman polities of Albania, Bosnia, Bulgaria, 
Kosovo, Macedonia, Montenegro, Serbia, and Romania, Roma 
live in their own ethnically determined town or city quar- 
ter, or mahala. In the post-Austro-Hungarian states of the 
Czech Republic, Hungary, Slovakia, and Slovenia, alongside 
some parts of Croatia, Poland, Serbia, and Romania, Roma 
live in settlements of their own, placed beyond the confines of 
a nearby non-Roma locality, at times many kilometers away. 
Such Roma settlements are called cigdnytelep (Gypsy settle- 
ment) in Hungary; osada (settlement) and kolonia (colony) in 
Slovakia; kolonia and tigania (Gypsy settlement) in Romania, 
or osada (settlement) in Poland. In the Russian Empire, and 
nowadays in the post-Soviet states in Europe and in east- 
ern Poland, Roma usually live on a street or several adjacent 
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streets, embedded in the surrounding non-Roma population. 
This type of settlement is called zabor (camp) or tsyganskiy po- 
siolok (Gypsy settlement). The only exception to this pattern 
of settlement is Ukraine's region of Transcarpathia, where the 
Austro-Hungarian model prevails, as this region used to be- 
long to the Dual Monarchy until 1918. 

Matched according to settlement patterns in the three 
empires, the number of homes (and residents) in variegated 
types of Roma settlements differs significantly. In the territo- 
ries of the former Russian Empire, dwellings in a Roma set- 
tlement number not more than several dozen. In the former 
Austro-Hungarian areas, the number of dwellings in a Roma 
settlement can reach several hundred, while in the post-Ot 
toman territories they can number several thousand. Because 
Romania was built from territories belonging to the Ottomans 
and the Habsburgs, in Oltenia and Muntenia Roma settle- 
ments are closer in character to the Ottoman model, while in 
Transylvania they more closely resemble the Austro-Hungarian 
ones. The map with the names of Roma settlements in Central, 
Southeastern, and Eastern Europe is not complete and compre- 
hensive, because there are no exhaustive and accurate (or even 
approximate) statistics on the Roma and Roma settlements in 
the region. The selection of Roma settlements presented on the 
map is not representative. Instead, the selection is typological 
and aims at showing a whole range of various types of Roma 
settlements as attested in the region. 

The map shows preselected Roma settlements in the follow- 
ing countries: Turkey (17 settlements), Greece (10), Albania 
(6), Bulgaria (18), Macedonia (3), Kosovo (3), Montenegro (6), 
Serbia (19), Bosnia and Herzegovina (5), Croatia (6), Slovenia 
(s), Hungary (s), Romania (12), Moldova (6), Slovakia (7), 
the Czech Republic (7), Poland (6), Ukraine (7), Crimea (3), 
Belorussia (5), Lithuania (4), Latvia (4), Estonia (2), and the 
Russian Federation (10). 

The names of the Roma settlements featured on the map 
are labelled with the forms used by their Roma inhabitants. 
These place names typically coincide with the forms employed 
by the non-Roma majorities. Hence, the names of such settle- 
ments are rendered in the language of the surrounding non- 
Roma population, that is, usually in each given state language. 
Only in some post-Ottoman Balkan states are the names of 
Roma settlements in Turkish, while in some former Austro- 
Hungarian territories they appear in Hungarian. However, the 
everyday use of all these names in Romani-language communi- 
cation incorporates them into this language, regardless of the 
names actual origin. 

Only rarely did Roma develop their own Romani-language 
names for their settlements, usually by modifying the “official” 
one in the majoritarian language, for instance, Sutka, which 
is a Romani version of the Macedonian-language place-name 
of Suto Orizari. At times, the Romani-language use preserves 
an older form of an official placename which subsequently 
changed, as in the case of the quarter Kon'ovitsa (Kousonsuna) 
in Sofia, Bulgaria. In general Bulgarian-language usage this 
area lost any distinctive name, while the local Roma still use it. 
The name of a Roma settlement can also refer to a nearby ob- 
ject, as Fakulteta in the Bulgarian capital of Sofia. This Romani 


name is an allusion to the nearby National Center for Agrarian 
Science (or “Faculty”). In other cases, the Romani-language 
name of a Roma settlement may be a metaphorical name im- 
posed by the non-Roma population or selected by Roma them- 
selves, such as Fekete Város (“Black Town" in Hungarian) in 
Slovakia or Abisinia (“Abyssinia”) in Bulgaria. 

Balkan Roma settlements enjoy their own specific Romani- 
language names since they constitute distinctive quarters within 
towns and cities. However, Roma settlements in rural Central 
Europe are typically referred to with the name of a nearby non- 
Roma village. Interestingly, in eastern Slovakia, in accordance 
with the Law on the Use of Minority Languages (Zákon €. 
184/1999), bilingual Slovak and Romani road signs were erected 
with the names of villages, in most cases both language forms 
being identical. Because some Roma settlements in Slovakia 
are located far away from the non-Roma village or city, Google 
Maps tends to designate them with the uniform label of Rémska 
osada (Roma settlement) only, which leads to confusion and un- 
justifiably denies its actual name to a given Roma settlement. 

Map 40 features different types of Roma settlements: city, 
village, district, quarter, neighborhood, mahala (variously 
spelled as mahalle, maala, mala, mahalava, or mayla), osada, ko- 
lonia, tabor, poselok, camp (in the case of Roma refugees from 
Kosovo). It is important to note that the names of Roma quar- 
ters and neighborhoods are official, hence they feature in offi- 
cial documents and on maps. On the other hand, the Romani 
names of mahalas, osadas, kolonias, or tabors are typically un- 
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official “folk terms” employed by Roma inhabitants and, often, 
also by neighboring non-Roma populations. The map also pro- 
vides the numbers of Roma inhabitants in featured Roma set- 
tlements and the relative share of Roma in comparison to their 
total populations. This information allows for distinguishing 
homogenous or near-homogenous Roma settlements, Roma 
settlements where Roma constitute a majority of the inhabi- 
tants, settlements with Roma constituting at least one-third of 
the inhabitants, and localities with Roma constituting 1 to 5 
percent of the inhabitants. Obviously, the number of Roma in- 
habitants can be assessed only approximately. 

The map also provides information about the native lan- 
guage of a given settlement’s Roma community, which usually 
is Romani, but may also be Turkish, Greek, Albanian, Bulgar- 
ian, Serbian, Montenegrin, Romanian, Moldovan, Hungarian, 
Slovak, Ukrainian, or Tatar. Likewise, similar information is 
given on the religions professed by Roma in their settlements, 
namely, Sunni Islam, heterodox Islam, Orthodox Christianity, 
Catholicism, Protestantism, or Greek Catholicism. The pres- 
ence of new Roma Evangelical churches is also indicated. This 
category includes, the Pentecostal Church, the Baptists, the 
Church of God, the Apostolic Church of Pentacost, the Sev- 
enth-day Adventist Church, or Jehovah’s Witnesses. However, 
the map does not aspire to reflect in detail the overall picture 
of the Roma settlements in Central, Southeastern, and Eastern 
Europe. The primary goal is to show how such a comprehensive 
map could be executed in the future. 
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Mitelojropa w 2009: 


The Silesian Language and Central Europe 


CREATING AN EINZELSPRACHE IS A LONG AND OFTEN BIT- 
terly contested process, especially if not supported by the statein 
which a target speech community happens to reside. In Central 
Europe this is the typical situation of all the speech commu- 
nities that are not fully recognized as ethnolinguistic nations 
with a nation-state of their own. In the literature, such com- 
munities’ Einzelsprachen (speech varieties, lects) are dubbed 
"minority languages." But this category is confusing because, 
above all, the term is employed for referring to the languages 
of national minorities, be it Germans in Poland, Hungarians in 
Slovakia, or Poles in Lithuania. However, the Einzelsprachen of 
German, Hungarian or Polish are full-fledged national and ofh- 
cial languages used in administration, education, and public life 
in Germany (alongside Austria and Liechtenstein), Hungary, 
and Poland, respectively. From the perspective of these ethno- 
linguistic nation-states, none of these languages suffers any mi- 
nority status, which in this case is the sociopolitical disability 
of these speakers of the three Einzelsprachen who live outside 
"their" national polities (kin states). 

Languages of stateless nations or ethnic groups (that is, 
nations or ethnic groups without kin states of their own) are 
more “minority-like” in whatever country, because zone is an 
ethnolinguistic nation-state of their speech communities (con- 
strued as ethnolinguistic nations). In Central Europe hardly 
any state is interested in developing languages of this type into 
full-fledged Einzelsprachen because such a decision would be at 
loggerheads with ethnolinguistic nationalism principle of the 
normative isomorphism of language, nation, and state. Hence, 
a language of this kind is ether sidelined and suppressed, or at 
best defined (from above, without consulting the concerned) 
as a mere dialect of the national language. In the former case, 
the process is known as (forced) assimilation, while in the lat- 
ter as dialect levelling, which is equally forced by compulsory 
elementary education in the standard dialect of the national 
language. However, in both cases the expected effect is the 
same, namely, the disappearance of such languages and dialects 
from everyday public and private use. Rarely, due to some cat- 
aclysmic geopolitical events, like World War Two in Central 
Europe, a stateless minority language may be accorded some 
(international) protection, which helps to develop it into an 
Einzelsprache and secures recognition, both in the country of 
the speech community's residence and abroad. This is the situ- 
ation of Germany's two Slavic languages of Lower Sorbian and 
Upper Sorbian, with 7,000 and 13,000 speakers (in 2007), re- 
spectively (Sorbian, Lower 2021; Sorbian, Upper 2021). 


In 1992, the Council of Europe adopted a European Charter 
of Regional or Minority Languages, which came into force six 
years later, in 1998. The distinction between regional and mi- 
nority languages was introduced at France's insistence. Paris, 
however, was reluctant to sign this charter, which it did only 
in 1999. Afterward, the ratification was procrastinated until 
2015, when the French Senate finally rejected the charter alto- 
gether. It appears that the category of regional language was to 
help the French government to refuse the label of (national) mi- 
nority language to Dutch in Nord-Pas-de-Calais and to German 
in Alsace. The former is officially known in France as Western 
Flemish, while the latter as Alsatian. Poland, which signed and 
ratified the charter recognizes as minority languages all the 
Einzelsprachen (speech varieties, dialects) of all the officially rec- 
ognized minorities. However, in 2005 an act was adopted that 
ranks the country’s recognized minorities into two groups, the 
first of the more privileged national minorities, and the other of 
the less privileged ethnic minorities. The former have a kin na- 
tion-state, while the latter do not. In addition, Poland recognizes 
a single regional language, namely, Kashubian, spoken and writ- 
ten by the Kashubs. But Warsaw does not perceive the Kashubs 
as an ethnic minority because they are officially defined as a re- 
gional group of the ethnolinguistically defined Polish nation. In 
today’s Poland, Silesian is the largest minority language spoken 
and written by over halfa million people. Yet, irrespective of the 
Silesians’ wishes to the contrary, the state administration does 
not recognize this fact. The Silesians are officially defined as a 
regional or social group of the Polish nation, and their language 
as a mere group of subdialects (gwary) of the Polish language. 
Some Polish scholars whose research shows the existence of a 
clearly delineated ethnic difference between Poles and Silesians 
prefer to speak about the Silesian ethnolect to avoid using the 
ideologically "inappropriate" term “language.” 

The grassroots movement for standardizing and recogniz- 
ing the Silesian language coalesced at the turn of the twen- 
ty-first century. In 2007, Silesian was recognized as a language 
under the provisions of the ISO 639-3 standard, that is, at the 
international level and in cyberspace. A year later, in 2008, a 
Silesian Wikipedia went online and currently (2018) ranks as 
the 152nd largest Wikipedia by the number of articles among 
the world's extant 302 Wikipedias. In 2009, the standard of 
Silesian spelling was adopted, and in the decade of 2009-2018 
almost 50 volumes were published in this orthography. 

From the perspective of ethnolinguistic nationalism, the 
litmus test of the viability of a national (ethnic) movement is 
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whether its popular support is sufficient for generating a range 
of resources that, on the one hand, serve as icons reconfirm- 
ing the existence of a nation (or ethnic group) to other nations 
(for instance, a national flag or language), while on the other 
serve to prove that the nation (or ethnic group) in question is 
"modern" (for instance, presence on the internet). The diffi- 
culty is that typically all such icons and proofs need to be pro- 
duced without any aid on the state's part, though speakers of 
an (unrecognized) stateless minority language contribute taxes 
to such a state budget, like other citizens. One of the most dif- 
ficult genres of such resources is the map of a continent in a 
minority Einzelsprache. In order to produce a map in a mi- 
nority language the movement needs funds in the range of sev- 
eral tens of thousands of Euros, cartographic technology, and 
standardized versions of the names of countries, cities, towns, 
rivers, and mountain ranges. The sheer difficulty of meeting all 
these necessary preconditions is exemplified by the European 
Union member state of Malta. Apart from the co-official lan- 
guage of English, the nation-state’s national and official lan- 
guage is Maltese. But to this day no school or otherwise widely 
available Maltese-language map of the country or of Europe 
has yet been developed. The article on Europe in the Maltese 
Wikipedia provides maps of the continent in English and 
German, while the article on Malta provides maps of the coun- 
try without any placenames. 

The firstever map of Europe in Silesian was made for 
Wikipedia in 2009. Andrzyj (Andreas) Roczniok is one of 
the first codifiers of the Silesian language, and in addition, be- 
tween 2003 and 2017, he published the majority of the Silesian- 
language books. In 2012, I enquired whether he would be 
interested in developing a fuller list of Silesian-language place- 
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names for a map of Central Europe. He agreed and the place- 
names he provided underpin Map 41. But the standardization 
of Silesian has not been completed and this language has not 
been recognized by Poland yet. The map is the first of its kind, 
and therefore, an imperfect, attempt at representing Central 
Europe through the lens of the coalescing Einzelsprache of 
Silesian. This explains the differences in spelling and termino- 
logical choices between the aforementioned Wikipedia map of 
Europe in Silesian and this Silesian-language map of Central 
Europe. Dariusz Jerczyiski, the author of the first-ever exten- 
sive history of Silesia written from a Silesian national perspec- 
tive (Jerczyfiski 2013), shared with me a detailed criticism of 
the Silesian forms of the placenames employed on Map 41. This 
amply shows how much spade work remains to be done in order 
to produce a Silesian-language map of (Central) Europe that 
would be accepted by the majority of Silesian-speakers. I am 
afraid that no map of this type will enjoy such wide acceptance 
prior to the recognition of Silesian as a (regional) language by 
Poland, and before the introduction of the subject of Silesian 
language and culture to schools across (Upper) Silesia. And 
even this may not be enough, as shown by the case of Poland's 
recognized regional language of Kashubian, which is taught as a 
school subject. I also hoped to develop a map of Central Europe 
in Kashubian, but Kashubian specialists and activists who I ap- 
proached informed me that by 2006 only the standardization of 
the Kashubian versions of the place-names in the ethnic region 
of Kashubia had been completed. Like the Maltese Wikipedia, 
the Kashubian Wikipedia's article on Europe features maps of 
the continent in English and German, with Kashubian em- 
ployed only for the names of the member states on the map of 
the European Union. 


Isomorphism of Language, Nation, and State 
in Central Europe, and in East and Southeast Asia, 2009 


ETHNOLINGUISTIC NATIONALISM, THE FOUNDATIONAL 
mechanism for creating and maintaining the sociopolitical 
reality of nation-states in Central Europe, entails the norma- 
tive isomorphism (or tight spatial and discursive overlap) of 
language, nation, and state. Apart from a few outliers else- 
where in Eurasia (for instance, Iceland in the north Atlantic, 
Turkmenistan in Central Asia, Bhutan in South Asia, or Japan 
in East Asia), most states fulfilling the requirements of this 
normative isomorphism are located in Central Europe, where 
ethnolinguistic nationalism emerged as the foundational prin- 
ciple of state building, legitimation, and maintenance after 
World War One. Another cluster of isomorphic polities (that 
is, states built in line with the principles of ethnolinguistic na- 
tionalism) is located in Southeast Asia (SEA) and emerged in 
the wake of World War Two and subsequent decolonization. 

The main normative assumption of ethnolinguistic nation- 
alism is that (1) all the speakers ofa language (or in other words, 
a speech community) constitute a nation, and that (2) the terri- 
tory compactly inhabited by them should be turned into the na- 
tion's nation-state. The desired result is a tight spatial and ideo- 
logical overlap of language, nation, and state, or the “normative 
isomorphism" of these three elements. Language appears to 
offer an additional protective (that is, isolating and insulat- 
ing) layer to the nation's typically dual territorial-cum-demo- 
graphic *morpho-immunological sphere" (Solterdijk 2011: 46) 
that purportedly shields the nation from the outside world's 
dangers. Most of the globe's extant nation-states are dual in 
this aspect, namely consisting only of the tightly overlapping 
nation of citizens and its state, as provided by civic national- 
ism. In this case, the protective immunological sphere is based 
on the two demographic and territorial layers, whereas the eth- 
nolinguistic nation-state (as pointed out above) also includes a 
third linguistic layer. 

The further basic principles of the normative isomorphism 
of language, nation, and state require that (3) the national 
language is the only official language of the nation-state, and 
that this language cannot be shared with any other polity or 
nation. By extension, (4) no autonomous territories with of- 
ficial languages other than the national one can exist within 
the nation-state's borders. Likewise, (5) no autonomous terri- 
tories with the national language in question as official may 
exist outside the nation-state, where this language "properly" 
belongs. An additional, but not necessary, principle is that all 
members of the ethnolinguistic nation should be exclusively 
monolingual in the national language, and that no speak- 


ers of other languages should reside permanently in the na- 
tion-state in question. By the same token, no speakers of the 
national language should reside permanently outside their 
own nation-state. This is an almost impossible-to-achieve ideal 
to which ethnolinguistic (isomorphic) nation-states aspire to 
but rarely dare to enforce due to staggeringly and prohibitively 
high human costs, meaning warfare, ethnic cleansing, or even 
genocide (Kamusella 2006). 

Dialects are not included in the principles of normative iso- 
morphism; dialect continua and dialect levelling (that is, liqui- 
dation) (Auer 1998; Stieber 1956) are generally ignored by eth- 
nolinguistic nationalism and do not feature in the ideology's 
official rhetoric. At best they are seen as part of or belonging to 
the national language. The process of constructing (“standard- 
izing”) a national language is not explicitly commented on, 
while the popular belief, which is readily established, claims 
that the nation and its national language are at least a millen- 
nium old (if not eternal) and (almost) immutable. The unique 
status of the national language is often constitutionally guar- 
anteed in a typical Central European nation-state, while leg- 
islation usually omits any reference to dialects. The tacit as- 
sumption is that administration, education, and mass media 
necessitate and facilitate the expected (“natural”) disappear- 
ance of dialects, which in due course are replaced with the ide- 
alized homogeneous national language that prevails across the 
entire nation-state and throughout all the nation's social strata. 
Perhaps, that is what the Italian nationalist politician and 
writer Massimo d'Azeglio meant when he famously opined, 
“We have made Italy. Now we must make Italians" (D'Azeglio 
1867: 7; Killinger 2002: 1). 

This normative isomorphism of language, nation, and state 
is an analytical instrument with which it is possible to de- 
tect the ethnolinguistic character of the nation-states of both 
Central Europe and Southeast Asia. 

In Central Europe, the first isomorphic (ethnolinguistic) 
nation-states appeared in the Balkans (Greece, Romania, and 
Bulgaria) in the nineteenth century, before normative isomor- 
phism became the basic method of nation-state building and of 
national statehood legitimation and maintenance in the region 
after the Great War (Sundhaufsen 1973). Greece with Greek as 
its official language, as the first ever nation-state, began to ful- 
fill the requirements of normative isomorphism thanks to the 
1864 union with the United States of the Ionian Islands that 
had two official languages, namely, Italian and Greek (but the 
former was soon phased out). Previously, the two polities had 
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shared Greek as their official language, which had prevented 
them from becoming isomorphic. The model of the ethnolin- 
guistic nation-state emerged first in the Balkans, due to the 
late nineteenth-century gradual replacement of religion with 
“a language" (Einzelsprache) as the ideological basis of Balkan 
nation-states, all initially established as ethnoreligious na- 
tional polities. This replacement of religion with Einzelsprache 
was influenced by the military and economic success of the 
Kingdom of Italy and the German Empire. Both were founded, 
in 1861 and 1871, respectively, as ethnolinguistic nation-states, 
aspiring to become “homes” for 4// Italians (meaning, Italian- 
speakers) and for a// Germans (meaning, German-speakers). 
However, neither Italy nor Germany became fully isomorphic 
(ethnolinguistic) nation-states, because to this day Italian and 
German have functioned as official languages in other polities. 

The Great War destroyed the non-national multiethnic em- 
pires of Central Europe, namely, Austria-Hungary, the Russian 
Empire, and the Ottoman Empire. The Western Allies replaced 
them with nation-states explicitly defined in ethnolinguistic 
terms. In this way, the normative isomorphism *moved" north 
from the Balkans to Central Europe proper. In 1929 the fol- 
lowing nine broadly Central European nation-states fulfilled 
all the requirements of this isomorphism: Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Norway, 
Romania, and Yugoslavia. All of them employed as official sin- 
gle, specific languages not shared with any other states. That is, 
Albanian in Albania, Bulgarian in Bulgaria, Czechoslovak in 
Czechoslovakia, Estonian in Estonia, Hungarian in Hungary, 
Latvian in Latvia, Lithuanian in Lithuania, Norwegian in 
Norway, Romanian in Romania, and Serbocroatoslovenian 
(“Yugoslavian”) in Yugoslavia. 

The expansion of the Soviet Union during and after World 
War Two limited the number of Central Europe’s full isomor- 
phic (ethnolinguistic) nation-states, which in turn proliferated 
after the breakups of the Soviet Union (1991), Czechoslovakia 
(1993), and Yugoslavia (1991-2008). In 2007, such polities 
numbered 14: Albania, Bulgaria, Czech Republic, Estonia, 
Lithuania, Macedonia, 
Norway, Poland, Romania, Slovakia, and Slovenia. The re- 


Hungary, Latvia, Montenegro, 
quirements of ethnolinguistic nationalism entailed that 
Yugoslavia's leading official Einzelsprache of Serbo-Croatian 
(popularly dubbed “Yugoslavian”) had to be split in order to 
provide each post-Yugoslav nation-state with its own unique 
and unshared national language: Bosnia with Bosnian, Croatia 
with Croatian, Montenegro with Montenegrin, and Serbia 
with Serbian. However, these new languages are almost identi- 
cal, and in reality they map out ethnoreligious differences con- 
strued as national, tacitly equating Bosnians with Muslims, 
Croats with Catholics, and Montenegrins and Serbs with 
Orthodox Christians. 

In East and Southeast Asia, the region’s group of isomor- 
phic nation-state emerged after 1945 and is comprised of the 
following seven polities: Cambodia, Indonesia, Japan, Laos, 
Myanmar (Burma), Thailand, and Vietnam. From the emic 
(in-group) point of view, also North Korea, South Korea, and 
Taiwan may be added to this isomorphic group, because the 
two Koreas in Korean are known differently as Chosón and 


Hanguk, respectively, yielding Chosónmal and Hangungmal 
as separate names for the Einzelsprachen of North Korean and 
South Korean. In Taiwan, the name ofthe official and national 
Chinese language is Guóyü or “National Language,” thus dif- 
ferentiating it from China' official name of this language, that 
is, Putonghua or “Common Speech." However, for the sake of 
brevity, these cases are mostly excluded from this analysis. 

Earlier all the aforementioned seven isomorphic na- 
tion-states were colonies, except for Japan and Thailand. 
Under German influence Japan remade itself into an ethnolin- 
guistic nation-state in the 1870s, while Thailand followed the 
same route in the 1930s in emulation of Japan. Malaysia would 
almost make it into the Southeast Asia's cluster of isomorphic 
states but for the co-official use of Malaysian in Brunei and 
Singapore. Likewise, Korea could be an isomorphic polity if it 
was not divided between two states and Korean was not used 
for official purposes in China's Yanbian Korean Autonomous 
Prefecture. In Southeast Asia's full isomorphic nation-states, 
the single unique and unshared languages are official and na- 
tional, namely, Khmer in Cambodia, Indonesian in Indonesia, 
Japanese in Japan, Lao(tian) in Laos, Myanmar (Burmese) 
in Myanmar (Burma), Thai in Thailand, and Vietnamese in 
Vietnam. Similarly, as in the case of the split of Serbo-Croatian 
after the breakup of Yugoslavia, che Malay language of the co- 
lonial times was split into the differently named Indonesian 
and Malaysian in order to supply, respectively, the ethnolin- 
guistic nation-states of Indonesia and Malaysia with their own 
unique national languages. 

The arrival of ethnolinguistic nationalism to Meiji Japan 
from the German Empire is well established and researched 
(Farkas 2015). At that time, Japan's elites were looking for a 
model of modernization (Westernization), and to this end sent 
an official governmental mission on a world tour from 1871 to 
1873 (Nish 1998). Regarding the system of government, state- 
hood, and education, the mission’s members liked most of what 
they saw in the German Empire (Kume 2002). They decided 
to follow this model in Japan, including the language policy, 
and the model of the ethnolinguistic (isomorphic) nation-state 
(Yeounsuk 2010: 160-169). Due to its subsequent military, co- 
lonial, and economic successes, Japan became a model in its 
own right for non-European anticolonial and national move- 
ments (Narangoa and Cribb 2003) and also for few remain- 
ing independent non-Western polities (Clarke 2011: 37-38; 
Worringer 2014). The expansion of the Empire of Japan during 
the first half of the twentieth century brought the model of 
the ethnolinguistic nation-state to much of Southeast Asia, 
from Mongolia to the Dutch East Indies (today’s Indonesia), 
and from Burma to the Philippines (Mendl 2001; Pluvier 1995: 
map 52). During World War Two, Japanese occupation ad- 
ministrations enabled numerous students from Southeast Asia 
to continue their education at Japanese universities. After the 
war, these students brought back home an intimate knowledge 
of the Japanese model of nation-state, and subsequently estab- 
lished postcolonial ethnolinguistic nation-states in Southeast 
Asia (Goodman 2001: 25 4-255). 

Another channel by which the idea of ethnolinguistic na- 
tionalism might have spread to Southeast Asia was the French 
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colonial empire. The ideological basis of the French national 
statehood is citizenship (Brubaker 1992), but in practice the 
French nation-state is thoroughly ethnolinguistic (cf Weber 
1976). The French channel provided for direct transfer of ideas 
and political know-how to the French colonies in Indochina, 
and indirectly to Siam (Thailand). For instance, after seizing 
Siam’s eastern (Lao) provinces in 1893, Paris codified and wid- 
ened the tiny cultural and dialectal difference there (cf Pluvier 
1995: map 44) into a Lao nation, complete with its own na- 
tional Laotian language and script, imagined as completely 
separate and different from the Thai counterparts (cf Ivarsson 
2008: 93-144). In reaction to this annexation, Thailand re- 
invented itself as an isomorphic nation-state (cf Winichakul 
1994) for the nation of Thai-speaking Thais, especially in the 
1930s (Streckfuss 1993). In Cambodia, the French pursued 
a similar policy as in Laos, aimed at severing cultural, reli- 
gious, and linguistic ties with Siam (Thailand). Hence, they 
encouraged the use of the Khmer language and script in the 
nascent Khmerophone publishing industry (Chandler 2000: 
159—164; Edwards 2004). However, in the case of the territo- 
ries later made into Vietnam, France sought to distance the 
Vietnamese from the traditional Chinese influence, while 
maintaining an ethnocultural difference between Vietnam 
on the one hand, and the Khmers and the Lao, on the other. 
Replacing the Chinese script with the Latin alphabet for writ- 
ing Vietnamese in 1918 served this purpose best (Marr 1981: 
136—189). Subsequently, some Vietnamese anticolonial activ- 
ists hoped to achieve independence through emulating France 
(cf Mishra 2012: 193-194), while others sought education in 
Japan (Vo 2011: 93). But in both cases the ideology of state- 
hood to which they aspired was invariably dictated by eth- 
nolinguistic nationalism’s principle of the normative isomor- 
phism of language, nation, and state. 

Another channel through which ethnolinguistic national- 
ism might have reached Southeast Asia was that of Soviet com- 
munism, often filtered through communist China. The Soviet 
model of the "affirmative action empire"—to a degree ad- 
opted in Burma (Myanmar), Cambodia, China, Laos, North 
Korea, and Vietnam—came complete with Soviet-style poli- 
cies on ethnolinguistic diversity (cf Martin 2001), for instance, 
administrative divisions based on ethnolinguistic differences, 
or the reinforcement of ethnolinguistic differences between 
the Soviet blocs member states. The Soviet model of multi- 
level ethnolinguistically defined administrative entities was 
copied in communist China (cf Zhou 2003: 51-55, 169—288) 
and Burma. However, Southeast Asia's other communist na- 
tion-states chose to follow the Soviet bloc countries in their 
policies of centralization and ethnolinguistic homogenization. 

In the Dutch East Indies, in 1928, the anticolonial na- 
tional movement adopted Malay as its national language 
and the name of Indonesia for their postulated nation-state. 
Subsequently, they renamed this language as "Indonesian" 
and proclaimed an Indonesian nation of Indonesian-speakers. 
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Ihe Japanese occupation facilitated the founding of the 
Indonesian nation-state in 1945 (Dharmowijono 1989: 298; 
Goto 2014; Swaan 2001: 82, 87). However, immediately after 
the victorious Allies lifted the German occupation from the 
Netherlands, half a world away, the Dutch government mili- 
tarily contested Indonesian independence, leading to the out- 
break of the prolonged and multi-front Indonesian War of 
Independence (1945-1949). Ihe Indonesians won, and the 
war indelibly bound the idea of the Indonesian nation and 
statehood with the Indonesian language. 

The invention of Burma (Myanmar) as an ethnolinguis- 
tic nation-state is closely connected to the Buddhist character 
of the country. Burma Province sat uneasily in British India, 
which was overwhelmingly Hindu and Muslim from the re- 
ligious perspective. This arrangement turned untenable, ne- 
cessitating the detachment of Burma from British India in 
1937. Afterward, Burmese national activists. emphasized 
the Burmese language against English for use in offices and 
schools. In 1930 they adopted an isomorphic program of build- 
ing an ethnolinguistically homogenous Burmese nation-state, 
entailing Burmanization of the non-Burmese-speaking ethnic 
groups (Bečka 2007: 154—155, 164-166; Watkins 2007: 270- 
273). Burma gained independence in 1948, and the country's 
ethnically Burmese and Buddhist elite embarked on the proj- 
ect of the ethnolinguistic (and ethnoreligious) homogeniza- 
tion of the population. 

At present there are only two clusters of ethnolinguis- 
tic nation-states in the world, one in Central Europe and the 
other in East and Southeast Asia. The former coalesced after 
1918, while the latter emerged in the wake of World War Two. 
This sequence of events raises the question whether it is a 
case of idea transfer. Did Southeast Asian anti-colonial activ- 
ists-turned-modernizers (Westernizers) and nationalists bor- 
row the idea of ethnolinguistic nation-state (alongside ethno- 
linguistic nationalism principle ofthe normative isomorphism 
of language, nation, and state) from Central Europe? Did the 
Allies' post-1918 radical remodelling of Central Europe's polit- 
ical shape from empires to ethnolinguistic nation-states inspire 
Southeast Asia's anti-colonial movements as a tantalizingly re- 
alistic manner and plan for overthrowing the colonial order in 
their region? This is an interesting hypothesis that may be con- 
firmed, qualified, or falsified only with more comparative and 
interdisciplinary research. Interestingly, both these clusters of 
ethnolinguistic nation-states are located in Eurasia, where pre- 
dominantly local (indigenous) languages are employed as offi- 
cial in administration and education. Elsewhere in the world, 
(postcolonial) European languages are employed in this func- 
tion to the thorough marginalization of the local languages 
(with few exceptions), making it structurally impossible for 
any ethnolinguistically defined national statehood to be im- 
plemented there. An unshared and unique European language 
as official and national in a postcolonial nation-state outside of 
Eurasia is (almost) a contradiction in terms. 


Glossary 


Abstand language (from German Abstand “distance,” formed 
from standen “to stand” and ab “apart”)—a contrastive category 
for classifying Einzelsprachen from the perspective of mutual 
(in)comprehensibility. Two languages or speech varieties that 
do not allow any mutual comprehensibility are seen as Abstand 
languages, for instance, English and Chinese, Polish and 
Turkish, or French and Arabic. Typically, Abstand languages 
come from different dialect continua. However, if speakers of 
languages from different dialect continua interact with one an- 
other for centuries or even millennia the phenomenon of lin- 
guistic area may override such separation and generate a con- 
siderable degree of mutual comprehensibility. This is perhaps the 
case of some dialects of the Chinese language, which originally 
may have been Abstand languages. 

The term Abstand language and its opposite, Ausbau lan- 
guage, were introduced in the early 1960s by the German lin- 
guist Heinz Kloss (1967). During World War Two, in the Third 
Reich, he was a high ranking official and scholar responsible for 
designing and implementing language policy (to a degree, also 
for linguistic engineering) for a variety of ethnic groups (mi- 
norities) in the occupied territories (Hutton 1999: 154, 185). 

See also roofing language (Dachsprache). 


accent (Neo-Latin term accentus “speaking tone,” formed from 
ad “to” and cantus “a singing”; translation of the Greek term 
Tpoowdla prosdidia “song sung to music, pronunciation of a sylla- 
ble”)—in linguistics (phonetics) the stress used to emphasize the 
relative prominence ofa syllable in a word. But in popular English 
usage a neutral or disparaging synonym for a speech variety (di- 
alect) or for a Germanic Einzelsprache (language) closely re- 
lated to English (for instance, Scots). 


acrolect—see prestige. 


agency (seventeenth-century neologism from Neo-Latin agentia, 
in turn derived from agere “to act, to do, to manage”)—the ca- 
pacity of an autonomous being (“agent”) to make independent 
choices, to act, create, maintain, destroy, change (social) reality 
and its elements. Social reality, as we know it, is fully generated 
by humans and their groups, and as such entirely dependent on 
human will. Hence, in relation to this social reality, only humans 
are agents, zot any elements of the aforesaid social reality, such as 
languages (Einzelsprachen), speech varieties, dialects, states, 
or nations. It is important to stress this point, due to the popu- 
lar but erroneous view that a language may “do” something on 


its own, “live,” “give birth to offspring languages,” or even “die.” 
These are confusing metaphors. It is humans alone and their 
groups who create and do things with languages, as they see fit. 
In the majority of cases they do such things with languages rather 
unreflectively, but when they act in this regard with a clear inten- 
tion, then human actions constitute what amounts to language 
politics or even language engineering. 


anti-Semitism (from the 1870s German neologism Anti- 
semitismus, formed from the prefix “anti-” and the ethnonym 
“Semite.” The former stems from Greek dun anti “against.” 
“Semite” is an exonym for Jews and other Semitic-speaking 
peoples, coined in the eighteenth century at the University of 
Gottingen from the biblical name of ow Shem, or one of Noah’s 
sons [Baasten 2003: 58])—anti-Jewish (anti-Judaist) sentiment, 
prejudice, especially widespread in Central Europe, where the 
majority of Jews lived for centuries until the Holocaust. See also 
discrimination, racism. 


anti-Isiganism (also anti-Gypsism, because the English ex- 
onym Gypsy is a translation of the Slavic, or more broadly 
Central European term, for example, Cigan in Croatian, Cikan 
in Czech, Zigeuner in German, Ivotos Gyftos in Greek, Zigano 
in Italian, Cigázy in Hungarian, Cygaz in Polish, Tigan in 
Romanian, Uuran 75ygaz in Russian, Lluran Cigan in Serbian, 
or Ukrainian LIuran Tsyhan)—anti-Roma (anti-Gypsy) senti- 
ment and prejudice; a formal or informal policy of structural 
discrimination observed in the past and present in all the states 
and regions where Roma communities reside. Most reports on 
acts of anti-Isiganism come from Central Europe due to the 
fact that the majority of Roma have lived in the region since the 
early modern period. But this in zo way means that anti-Tisgan- 
ism is less acute elsewhere in the world where Roma and their 
communities live. Actually, due to centuries-long coexistence, 
many Central European gadjos (non-Roma) tend to be more 
tolerant and accepting than gadjos in other parts of the world. 
Nonetheless, during World War Two, it was in Central Europe 
that Roma suffered the Samudaripen, or the Roma Genocide at 
the hands of Nazi Germany and its allies. 

The term anti-Tsiganism was coined by Aleksandr German in 
1928, who, a year later, teamed up with Grigorii Lebedev, and to- 
gether published an analytical article on this phenomenon in the 
Soviet newspaper Komsomol skaia Pravda. In 1931, the former 
Chairman of the All-Soviet Union of Gypsies (Roma), Andrei 


Taranov, appealed for a sustained "struggle against anti-Gyp- 
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syism” across the entire Soviet Union. In 2017, the European 
Parliament adopted the “Report on Fundamental Rights Aspects 
in Roma Integration in the EU: Fighting anti-Gypsyism.” See 
also racism. 


aphasia (late 1860s Neo-Latin term, formed from Greek a a 
“without,” and davai phanai “to speak”)—literally “speechless- 
ness," that is a specialist term for the medical condition of not 
being able to produce or comprehend @ language, due to brain 
damage or another neurological (or medical) condition. 


articulation (from Latin articulare, meaning literally “to sepa- 
rate into joints” and metaphorically “to utter distinctly”)—pro- 
duction of an Einzelsprache’s phonemes in an act of speech. 


assimilation (from Neo-Latin assimilatus “likened to, made 
like,” that is, as- “toward,” simil “similar,” and As “verb end- 
ing”)—the quest in ethnic nation-states for ethnolinguis- 
tic (ethnoreligious) homogeneity as prescribed by the princi- 
ple of the normative isomorphism of language, nation and 
state, whereby minorities are coaxed to abandon their lan- 
guages (and religions) and adopt the language (and religion) of 
the nation-state of their residence. A given minority’s “home” na- 
tion-state may seek to prevent this outcome by supporting educa- 
tion in the minority’s language and the minority’s organizations 
in the country of their residence. Assimilation usually takes place 
“naturally” under the influence of the overbearing and ubiqui- 
tous normative use of the nation-state’s language in all spheres 
of public life. Some authoritarian-leaning ethnolinguistic na- 
tion-states—especially if prevented by international treaties 
from availing themselves of population transfers (ethnic cleans- 
ing)—may adopt a policy to accelerate the process of assimilation 
through administrative coercive (punitive) measures, resulting 
in the phenomenon of forced assimilation. See a/so integration, 
population (demographic) engineering. 


atheism (from the sixteenth-century French neologism athéisme, 
derived from Greek à a “without,” and §¢0¢ theds “deity, god”) — 
not professing or practicing any religion, disbelief in the existence 
of any deity or supernatural forces. 


Ausbau language (from German Ausbau “expansion,” etymolog- 
ically construed as bauen “to build” and aus “away”)—a contras- 
tive category for classifying Einzelsprachen from the perspective 
of mutual (in)comprehensibility. Two mutually comprehensible 
languages or speech varieties are seen as Ausbau languages, for 
instance, Bulgarian and Macedonian, Moldovan and Romanian; 
or the post-Serbo-Croatian languages of Bosnian, Croatian, 
Montenegrin, and Serbian. The term Ausbau language comments 
on the process of standardization, which focuses on singling out 
extant differences and fortifying them to make the Ausbau lan- 
guages in question less similar, less mutually comprehensible, 
ideally, more Abstand-like. The construction of the post-Ser- 
bo-Croatian languages of Bosnian, Croatian, Montenegrin, and 


1 Ithank Elena Marushiakova and Veselin Popov for the difficult-to-reach 
information on the origin of this term. 
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Serbian during the past two decades is the prime example of the 
Ausbau standardizing process in practice. See also roofing lan- 
guage (Dachsprache). 


authoritarianism (from the adjective “authoritarian” for “favor- 
ing imposed order over freedom,” derived from Latin auctoritas 
“invention, advice, opinion, command,” in turn from auctor 
“master, leader, author,” ultimately from Greek adtoxpatigs au- 
tokratés, “sovereign, autocrat,” formed from adto auto “self” 
and xpatia kratia “rule,” the latter stemming from xpatog krá- 
tos “power”)—a political system characterized by limited polit- 
ical and individual freedoms and a strong central government, 
usually led by a single—almost invariably male—dictator, which 
rules the polity and its citizenry (nation) in a quite arbitrary 
manner. Laws and principles of governance are established and 
changed in line with the dictator’s will. See a/so totalitarianism, 
tyranny. 


basilect—sce prestige. 


bidialecticism (multidialecticism) (etymology: see bilingual- 
ism, dialect)—the equally full command of two or more dia- 
lects, that is, Einzelsprachen, which typically for political rea- 
sons are not recognized as “languages.” See also language politics. 


bilingualism (multilingualism, polyglotism) (1870s neol- 
ogism, formed from Latin bi- “two” and lingua “language”)— 
the equally full command of two or more Einzelsprachen. This 
ideal is rarely achieved, usually a person has a varied (unequal) 
command of language varieties and/or Einzelsprachen and uses 
them for different functions and in different spheres of life. 
Hence, in the vast majority of cases, bilingualism (multilingual- 
ism) actually means diglossia (polyglossia). Bilingualism (mul- 
tilingualism) is the bogeyman of ethnolinguistic nationalists. 
In line with this ideology, they believe that a person may “truly” 
or “naturally” have only one (national) language (or mother 
tongue). People speaking and writing multiple languages are 
seen as “traitors” of these nations whose languages they employ. 
See also suprastandard bilingualism. 


biosphere (late nineteenth-century neologism from German 
Biospháre; formed from Greek Blog bios “life,” and from Latin 
sphaera “ball, globe, celestial sphere,” in turn from Greek cdatpa 
sphaira “ball, globe”)—the space where biological (DNA-based) 
life takes place. Within the biosphere the noosphere (semio- 
sphere) is located, where people and their groups live, meaning 
they use 9 language for generating social reality. These parts of 
the biosphere where there are no humans belong to the extrase- 
miotic sphere, or where no social reality is generated through the 
use of @ language. 


biscriptalism (from Latin bi- “two” and scriptum, that is, aform of 
the verb scribere “to write”)—the normative or de facto use of two 
writing systems for writing a single language (Einzelsprache) 
(for example, Montenegrin is officially written in both Cyrillic 
and Latin letters), or for writing official languages, each in a dif- 
ferent script in a state (for instance, Serbian in Cyrillic, while 


Bosnian and Croatian in Latin letters in today's Bosnia). See also 
monoscriptalism and multiscriptalism. 


blasphemy (from Latin blasphemare, in turn from Greek 
Bracdyuw vlasfimé “to blaspheme,” coined from QAdco vlápto 
“harm, injury," and phun fimi “rumor, hearsay")—impious utter- 
ance or insulting action concerning a religion’s deity or supernat- 
ural force, until the turn of the twentieth century widely crimi- 
nalized in countries with monotheistic religions. The ultimate 
act of blasphemy is atheism. The perceived crime of blasphemy 
contributed to the formulation of a similar crime of lése-majesté, 
transformed in ethnolinguistic nation-states into a popular accu- 
sation “traitor of one’s nation,” typically levelled against a per- 
son who does not blindly believe in and follow a given national 
master narrative. 


Bloodlands—a concept developed by the United States 
Historian, Timothy Snyder, in his 2010 eponymous mono- 
graph (Snyder 2010). It defines Central Europe functionally 
through the lens of the spatial occurrence of genocide and eth- 
nic cleansing during World War Two, or more broadly, in the 
short twentieth century (1913/1914—1989/1991). Most repres- 
sions, deportations, expulsions, mass incarceration in concentra- 
tion camps, or extermination through administratively-induced 
famine, extermination camps or death squads were carried out 
by ethnic Germans (Austrians) and ethnic Russians, and were 
directed at ethnically non-German and non-Russian popula- 
tions living between interwar Germany and the interwar Soviet 
Union's Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic. From the 
perspective of the Great War, the Bloodlands may be seen as the 
non-German-speaking parts of Austria-Hungary, alongside the 
territories occupied by the Central Powers from the Baltic to the 
Caucasus, and from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean. In terms 
of World War Two, the Bloodlands were demarcated by the east- 
ernmost extent of wartime Germany's occupation (almost up to 
the gates of Moscow), and the Soviet Union's westernmost ex- 
tent of occupation, which after 1945 coalesced into a Soviet bloc, 
with neutral Finland and Sweden in the north and the maver- 
ick communist states of Albania and Yugoslavia in the south. A 
concept similar to the Bloodlands, namely the “Lands Between,” 
was proposed in the same year of 2010 by another United States 
historian, Alexander Prusin (2010), in his monograph The Lands 
Between: Conflict in the East European Borderlands, 1870-1992. 
Prusin’s collocation is derived from the 1830s German term 
Zwischeneuropa for Central Europe (that is, the areas between 
the German Confederation and the ethnic [Orthodox] core of 
the Russian Empire), which became popularized in English- 
language literature as “in-between Europe” during the 1990s. 


bureaucracy (1810s Gallicism, from French bureaucratie, coined 
from French bureau “desk, office,” and Greek xp&voc kra- 
tos “power, rule")—the manner of ruling a polity through ad- 
ministration (state offices, civil service), whose work is done 
through the medium of writing in a given Einzelsprache, with 
the use of a specific script. This is the main method of creat- 
ing and maintaining non-face-to-face statehood. The differ- 
ence between pre-modern and modern statehood is quite clearly 
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marked by indirect bureaucracy in the former case and direct bu- 
reaucracy in the latter. In pre-modern polities only the literate 
elite (that is, male members of the estates) were in direct con- 
tact with the non-face-to-face state bureaucracy (administra- 
tion), and thus mediated between the state and the vast majority 
of the overwhelmingly illiterate population, then mostly com- 
posed of peasantry (serfs), and living in face-to-face communi- 
ties (Gemeinschaften, micro-ethnic groups). In modern states 
that observe or practice the ideal of political equality for all cit- 
izens, bureaucracy is direct, ubiquitous, and intensive, meaning 
that each citizen is in continual contact with the state adminis- 
tration (civil service). Obviously, this is only possible due to com- 
pulsory universal elementary education, which ensures full liter- 
acy and numeracy. 

A change in the official (national) language and writing 
system when a new nation-state has been founded may over- 
night make a previously privileged stratum illiterate, innumer- 
ate, and disenfranchised, especially in an ethnolinguistic na- 
tion-state where access to citizenship is dependent on one’s 
“correct” nationality (that is membership in a nation) in accor- 
dance with ethnolinguistic nationalism’s principle of the nor- 
mative isomorphism of language, nation, and state. All in all, 
in non-face-to-face human groups (states) writing Ze power, mean- 
ing, cuius regio, eius scripturam (“whose realm, his writing"). 


canon (from Medieval Latin canonicus “of or under rule,” in turn 
from Greek xavov kanón “measuring rod, rule, principle, law”; 
akin to Arabic 558 gaanoon or Hebrew mp kaneh “straight,” all 
meaning literally “reed,” hence English *cane")— originally an 
ecclesiastical law or a body of law (“canon law") in the Catholic 
Church. Later, by extension, a set of standard principles, axioms 
and rules to be followed in a field of art or research. Also, a syn- 
onym for decorum, that is, the social norms as prevailing in a 
given Gemeinschaft or Gesellschaft. 

Another meaning of the term canon denotes the standard ap- 
proved set of the "true" books of the Bible, or any scriptural re- 
ligion’s recognized set of “holy texts (books).” Hence, the pres- 
entday meaning of the best books in world literature, or in 
a countrys literature. In ethnolinguistic nation-states, the 
term "canon" refers to the best books written in the national 
Einzelsprache, and to the state-approved principles of correct- 
ness (see prescriptivism) of writing and pronouncing a given na- 
tional Einzelsprache. In a broader understanding, the collocation 
"national canon" may refer to the preselected standard elements 
of a nation's culture that are propagated through compulsory 
school education. 


Central Europe—in the mid-nineteenth century, definitely after 
1815—this term began to appear in English (as *Middle Europe") 
and in German (as Mitteleuropa) for referring to the countries 
and areas between France and the Russian Empire. It gradually 
replaced the older conceptual division of Europe into Northern 
Europe north of the Alps and the Carpathians, and Southern 
Europe south of these mountain ranges. Hence, the protracted 
1700-1721 warfare between Sweden and Muscovy, fought from 
Scandinavia to the Balkans, and from Denmark to what today 
is eastern Ukraine, is known as the “Great Northern War,” not 
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a "Great Central (or Eastern) European War." Therefore, any 
uses of the heuristically useful term Central Europe for peri- 
ods prior to 1815, in essence, are anachronistic. During the Great 
War, thanks to the German politician Friedrich Naumann’s in- 
fluential monograph Mitteleuropa, the term Central Europe was 
identified with the Central Powers (that is, the German Empire 
and Austria-Hungary) and their sphere of economic and politi- 
cal influence (occupation) (Naumann 1915). In the interwar pe- 
riod, the concept of Central Europe denoted the swath of eth- 
nolinguistic nation-states, mostly founded after 1918, from the 
southern Baltic littoral to the Balkans, and from Germany to 
the Soviet Union. During the Cold War, Central Europe disap- 
peared as a (geo)-political concept, due to the Iron Curtain di- 
vision of the continent into Western and Eastern Europe, with- 
out any Central Europe in the middle. Emigré Central European 
scholars in North America and Britain developed a scholarly con- 
cept of “East-Central Europe” for talking about this part of inter- 
war Central Europe, which found itself under Soviet dominance. 
They successfully defined this region with the authoritative mul- 
tivolume book series A History of East Central Europe, which 
commenced publishing in 1974 (cf Rothschild 1974). 

In 1993, the Canadian historian of Rusyn and Ukrainian or- 
igin, Paul Robert Magocsi, contributed Historical Atlas of East 
Central Europe to this series, which nine years later, in 2002, was 
republished in an extended edition, entitled Historical Atlas of 
Central Europe (Magocsi 1993, 2002). After the fall of commu- 
nism and the breakup of the Soviet Union, it was felt unneces- 
sary to qualify the term Central Europe with the adjective “East.” 
Magocsi proposed to define Central Europe as an equidistant verti- 
cal (north-south) midsection of the continent of Europe, however, 
he does not include Scandinavia in this concept’s scope, though the 
aforementioned midsection seems to be covering it. In contrast to 
Magocsi's definition, the concept of Central Europe as adopted in 
this Words in Space and Time: Historical Atlas of Language Politics 
in Modern Central Europe also covers Scandinavia. 

Central Europe is as much imagined as Europe itself, and 
these concepts, as any others developed by humans, are part of 
social reality. From the perspective of geography, the term *con- 
tinent" denotes a large landmass surrounded by oceans and seas. 
Hence, Europe is a mere western peninsula (or subcontinent) of 
Eurasia, on par with the Indian subcontinent. 

From the thematic perspective of this atlas (Words in Space 
and Time: Historical Atlas of Language Politics in Modern 
Central Europe), Central Europe is defined as this part of Europe 
where, after 1918, the model of ethnolinguistic nation-state has 
been dominant for the sake of statehood creation, legitimation, 
and maintenance in accordance with ethnolinguistic nation- 
alism’s principle of the normative isomorphism of language, 
nation, and state. In the terms of borders and polities after the 
end of communism and the breakup of the Soviet Union, Central 
Europe extends from Italy and Germany in the west to Russia’s 
western frontier, and from Scandinavia to the Balkans, includ- 
ing Turkey (that is, Anatolia). In this understanding of Central 
Europe, the term Eastern Europe denotes the European section 
of Russia alongside the post-Soviet Caucasian nation-states of 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, and Georgia. However, some observers use 
the European Union’s eastern frontier to propose that the post-So- 
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viet states of Belarus, Moldova, and Ukraine also should be clas- 
sified as part of Eastern Europe. On the other hand, Russia’s of- 
ficial adoption of ethnolinguistic nationalism in the form of the 
ideology of the Russian World, deployed for the legitimation of 
the 2014 annexation of Ukraine’s Crimea, may be interpreted 
as an “eastward enlargement” of the concept of Central Europe, 
as defined by the use of the aforementioned normative isomor- 
phism for nation-state building, legitimation, and maintenance. 
Hence, it could be proposed that there is no longer an Eastern 
Europe. But in literature, authors prefer to speak of Central and 
Eastern Europe when commenting on political, ideological, and 
social similarities between states and areas that in the past were 
apportioned to Central Europe, on the one hand, and to Eastern 
Europe, on the other. 

In his influential 1981 essay (swiftly translated into English, 
German, and French), the Hungarian historian, Jenó Szücs, pro- 
posed to define Central Europe in terms of sociopolitical de- 
velopments, as the area where serfdom was introduced in the 
late medieval period and survived through the nineteenth cen- 
tury (Sztics 1983). Following in the footsteps of his sociohistoric 
thinking, it could be proposed that Central Europe be defined as 
the part of the continent where Latin survived as a leading lan- 
guage of administration, instruction, and intellectual discourse 
until the mid-nineteenth century. Afterward, the same area was 
denoted by the use of German as a leading language of commerce 
and scholarship, alongside French as a leading language of social 
distinction. 

From the ethnodemographic angle, the founding of ethnolin- 
guistic nation-states across Central Europe after the Great War 
made the region’s two diasporic populations, Jews and Roma, 
“politically homeless” (that is, with no national polity of their 
own). Respectively, they had lived in Central Europe at least 
from the tenth and fourteenth centuries. In reply to the rise of 
anti-Semitism as part of the region’s “normal politics” in the late 
nineteenth century, Jewish activists and scholars constructed a 
cultural nation-state of Yiddishland. With the exception of the 
interwar Soviet Union, Roma intelligentsia was practically in- 
existent at that time in Central Europe. A Romanistan on the 
model of Yiddishland, thanks to the policy of korenizatsiia, 
began coalescing in this communist polity, but this experiment 
was cut short in the late 1930s. In interwar Poland it was given a 
brief lease on life by a proposal to establish a Roma nation-state 
in a colony outside Europe. The genocide of Jews and Roma as 
perpetrated by wartime Germany and its allies (Croatia, France, 
Hungary, Italy, Romania, and Slovakia) wiped out Yiddishland 
and convinced most Jewish survivors either to move to the United 
States or to build a Jewish nation-state in the British Mandate 
of Palestine. In this way, politically and ideologically speaking, 
Central Europe was extended to the Middle East. In the Soviet 
bloc, Roma were commonly seen in the press and by local admin- 
istration as the poorest, or lowest, stratum of the working class or 
peasantry, rather than a nationality in its own right, hence they 
were suppressed as a distinctive ethnic group, though their rights 
as individual citizens were quite well protected. After the end of 
communism, anti-Isiganism re-emerged and appeared in places 
where it had not existed before as a significant element of the pro- 
grams of Central Europe’s radical right and nationalist parties. 


Last but not least, the post-2015 dramatic rise in the popu- 
larity of populist, nationalist, pro-authoritarian, radical left, and 
radical right parties that led to the downgrading and denigration 
of democracy, liberalism, tolerance, rule of law, and European 
integration, unfortunately, seems now to be the main defining 
feature of today's Central Europe. In a way, it is a return to the 
"typical historical path" of the Central Europe of ethnolinguis- 
tic nation-state, characterized by growing authoritarianism in 
the interwar period, and the subsequent acceptance of, or acqui- 
escence to, wartime Germany's national socialist totalitarian- 
ism, and the postwar Soviet Union's communist totalitarianism. 
See also Bloodlands. 


chauvinism—this term (derived from the mythic figure of 
Nicolas Chauvin, an ideal soldier-patriot of revolutionary 
France's and Napoleon's armies) denotes excessive and unreason- 
able patriotism (like the native English term "jingoism"), an ir- 
rational belief in the superiority of one's own nation, or for that 
matter, any form of unreasonable bigotry against or hatred of a 
group of people (for instance, male chauvinism). 

In Central Europe's languages the term chauvinism is typi- 
cally synonymous with nationalism, as these Einzelsprachen 
miss a neutral designation of the ideology of nationalism. Hence, 
in this region the popular usage is as follows: the nationalism of 
one's own nation is patriotism, while nationalisms of other na- 
tions must be a form of chauvinism. 


citizenship (Old French citeain “burgher, city dweller,” ulti- 
mately from Latin civis “citizen,” and “-ship,” “noun ending")— 
confusingly, the preferred English synonym for this term is na- 
tionality, hence in passports the rubric for one's citizenship is 
titled "nationality." Citizenship is a legally enshrined (usually in 
the constitution) relationship (contract) between a person and 
the state, which enumerates the person's (citizen's) responsibili- 
ties toward her or his state, and the privileges due to all its citi- 
zens (citizenry). In civic nationalism, all of the nation-state's 
citizens are construed as the nation. In ethnic nationalism, 
typically some citizens of a nation-state are not members of this 
polity’s ethnically defined nation because they speak a different 
Einzelsprache than the national language or profess a different 
faith than the national religion. 


civic nation (etymology: see nation. The adjective “civic” stems 
from Latin civicus “pertaining to a city or citizens,” ultimately 
from civis “citizen”)—all the citizens (citizenry) of a given civic 
nation-state. In a civic nation-state citizenship equates nation- 
ality (membership in the nation), unlike in ethnic nation-states, 
where typically the “correct” ethnolinguistic nationality is neces- 
sary for one to qualify for citizenship. In ethnic nationalism, na- 
tionality is believed to be a "natural" (biological) trait, received by 
birth from one's parents by the way of “blood” (that is, genetic de- 
scent). On the contrary, in civic nationalism, it is obvious to all 
that nationality or citizenship is a legal status that one acquires 
in the course of naturalization by fulfilling a set of predefined 
requirements (descent from parents holding the citizenship/na- 
tionality of the civic nation-state in question may, but does not 
have to, be one of such requirements). The legal principle for ac- 
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quiring civic citizenship/nationality in this manner is known as 

jus soli (Latin for “right of the soil"). It is opposed to jus sanguinis 
(Latin for “right of blood”), or the ethnic (descent-based) manner 
of acquiring citizenship. In an ethnic nation-state with the ortho- 
dox jus sanguinis citizenship law, it is impossible to acquire citi- 
zenship in any other manner. This was the case of Germany until 
1995, and still is the case of Qatar. 


civic nationalism—this form of nationalism was invented in 
the United States and revolutionary France. Both polities rede- 
fined the population living on the state's territory as citizens. In 
turn, all the state's citizens (citizenry) were declared to be the na- 
tion, whose "common will" (instead of divine right) ensures le- 
gitimacy for the government and statehood of the resultant na- 
tion-state. Most of the present-day world's polities follow this 
model. Outside of Eurasia all extant nation-states are civic in 
their character. 


civic vs ethnic nationalism—a normative dichotomy devel- 
oped in the early 1970s by the Montenegrin political scientist, 
John Plamenatz, working at the University of Oxford. In this 
line of thinking civic nationalisms are “good” and typical of 
the West, while ethnic nationalisms are *bad" and typical of 
the East (Plamenatz 1973). The “West” in this formulation re- 
fers to Western Europe, North America, and Australasia (that 
is, Australia, New Zealand, and the surrounding postcolonial is- 
land nation-states), while the “East” refers to Central and Eastern 
Europe. In a broader understanding of ethnicity as culture, pol- 
itics and customs of civic nationalism (such as citizenship or 
constitution), these are part of human culture (ethnicity). Hence, 
in reality, all nationalisms are ethnic in their character. Civic na- 
tionalism is just a subcategory of ethnic nationalism. 

Interestingly, unlike in English or other European languages, 
in Modern Arabic there are two different terms for each of these 
two kinds of nationalism. The term 4.43 gawmiyya for ethnolin- 
guistic nationalism is derived from $ dain, meaning “a people, 
tribe (ethnic group) and (ethnolinguistic) nation." On the other 
hand, the term àzbs wataniyya for civic nationalism is derived 
from the word be watan, meaning “homeland, country, na- 
tion-state." The etholinguistic (Pan-)Arab nationalism grounded 
in the Arabic language is referred to by the use of the neolo- 
gism gawmiyya, while civic nationalisms (disparaged as “region- 
alisms” by Pan-Arab nationalists), centered on Arabic-speaking 
nation-states (such as Algeria, Egypt, or Sudan), are invariably 
termed wataniyyas. 


civilization (from Latin civis “citizen” or “city dweller,” as op- 
posed to “barbarian,” or “villager,” hence the French seven- 
teenth-century verb civiliser “to civilize,” in the mid-eighteenth 
century adopted in English for denoting “the act or process of 
bringing out of a savage or uneducated state”)—a blurry, but 
highly ideologized, concept popularized in the mid-twentieth 
century by the influential British historian Arnold Toynbee, who 
used it as a key term of analysis in his massive 12-volume history 
of the world, A Study of History (1934—1961). Since the mid-1990s, 
the current understanding of the term “civilization” has been de- 
cisively shaped by the United States political scientist Samuel 
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Huntington's highly influential work The Clash of Civilizations 
and the Remaking of World Order (1996). Nowadays, civilization 
means a human population (typically) consisting of numerous 
ethnic groups, nations, or states united by a shared culture, sup- 
posedly underwritten by a single religion and the “holy script" 
(writing system) of the religion’s “holy book,” as written in a 
“holy tongue" (Einzelsprache). To a large degree Huntington's 
"Orthodox civilization" is coterminous with the “post-Soviet 
space,” on the basis of which, and in line with, the tenets of 
Eurasianism, the present-day Russian government promotes the 
ideology of the “Russian World.” 


class (from Latin classis “class, division, army, or fleet,” but espe- 
cially “any one of the six orders of taxation into which the inhab- 
itants of ancient Rome were divided” )—in marxism, a socio-eco- 
nomic stratum with the richest elite being the top stratum. 
Traditional democracy replaced estates (classes to which one be- 
longed by birthright) with legal and political equality. For marx- 
ists (communists, socialists) these provisions are insufficient to 
achieve true equality, hence it is proposed that classes (socio-eco- 
nomic inequalities) must be mitigated, or even liquidated, lead- 
ing to a more equal society, or even to classless society, as pre- 
dicted by communists. 


(language) codification (from Medieval Latin codex for a form 
of book consisting from rectangular pages sewn together at the 
spine, ultimately from Latin caudex “trunk of a tree, or block of 
wood”)—often a synonym for (language) standardization, but 
otherwise the preliminary (in Europe, typically early modern) 
period for such standardization, connected to the rise of print- 
ing and the entailed growing volume of printed books produced 
in a speech variety or closely related speech varieties. Book pub- 
lishing excises such a speech variety from the continuous linguis- 
tic (dialect continuum, 9 language), tentatively making it into 
an Einzelsprache. However, the discussion (questione della 
lingua) typically continues regarding whether such a printed 
Einzelsprache is a language, and on how to further standardize it 
usefully and correctly. 


collective responsibility (etymology: see collectivism. The 
noun “responsibility” comes from “responsible,” derived from 
Latin respondere “to respond, answer, promise in return,” ulti- 
mately from spondere “to pledge, promise”)—the principle that 
the entire group (nation) bears responsibility for the acts (typi- 
cally assessed as “criminal,” or otherwise reprehensible) of any of 
its members. Hence, punishment for an individual’s (supposed) 
crimes may be taken out on the entire group or any of its mem- 
bers. Often ethnic cleansing or genocide are a form of collective 
punishment. See also collectivism, individualism. 


collectivism (mid-1870 French neologism collectivisme, in turn 
from Latin colléctivus, or past participle of colligo “assemble, 
gather together” )—an attitude, doctrine, or even ideology, which 
claims that a group, as consisting of individuals, is of more import 
than an individual. Collectivism is the foundational premise of 
communism, fascism, and any totalitarianism, or the phenom- 
enon of collective responsibility. It is also a significant basis of 
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nationalism, especially ethnic nationalism, in which the “sur- 
vival, fate” of the nation, its national language, or national re- 
ligion are prioritized over the individual. In civic nationalism, 
the power of collectivism is reined in by the purely contractual 
definition of nationality (membership in a nation), as equated 
with citizenship. One may choose to become a member (that 
is, citizen) of a civic nation (that is, a nation-state), but on the 
contrary one is believed to have been “born” to an ethnic nation 
(speech community, religious community), and thus “naturally” 
supplied at birth with the nation’s language and/or religion. 


colonialism (from Latin colénia “colony; in turn derived from col- 
ere “to inhabit, till or cultivate land,” also yielding colon[us/ “serf” 
and “inhabitant of a colony”) —a modern policy of Western pow- 
ers (or Westernized powers, such as Russia or Japan) to conquer 
non-Western lands with an eye of turning them and their popula- 
tions into subject territories for the sake of exploitation. Ifa power 
managed to win a considerable number of colonies, they usually 
were molded into a colonial empire (see imperialism). Colonial 
empires were typically maritime in their character, the imperial 
metropolis separated from its colonial empire by seas and oceans. 
The notable example is the Russian Empire, which expanded 
in a contiguous manner across Eurasia, thus forming a conti- 
nent-wide land empire. Another exception is that under the po- 
litical guises of the Soviet Union, Soviet bloc, Russian Federation, 
and Eurasian Union this empire has largely survived to this day. 
China is also a land empire. See also decolonization. 


communalism (etymology: see communism)—ostensibly the 
phenomenon of creating a sharp difference between cohabiting 
groups through the politicization of religion. Hence, nowadays, 
another name for ethnoreligious nationalism. This term is es- 
pecially popular in South Asian countries that used to be British 
colonies. Ceylon (now Sri Lanka) was not incorporated into 
British India due to its Buddhist character, while in 1937 Burma 
was separated from British India and made into a separate colony, 
also due to the fact that most of its inhabitants were Buddhists. 
In 1947 British India was split into the nation-states of India 
and Pakistan on an ethnoreligious basis, resulting in huge eth- 
nic cleansing (with elements of genocide) across the newly cre- 
ated frontiers. Like the term tribalism in sub-Saharan Africa, 
in today’s India the word communalism functions as a pejora- 
tive for negatively branding ethnoreligious national movements 
for autonomy or independence. The application of this term to a 
movement seems to automatically delegitimize it and allows for 
disregarding such a movement. This is especially true of predom- 
inantly Muslim Kashmir and Khalistan, or a project of an eth- 
noreligious nation-state for the Sikhs construed as a nation. See 
also sectarianism. 


communism (from Latin communis “common, universal, for all,” 
also the etymological source of “community” = Gemeinschaft; 
ironically, the meaning is shared with Greek word kadomkos 
katholikos “universal, global,” which features prominently in 
the name of the Catholic Church, prompting frequent compar- 
isons of communism to a religion)—a far-left universalist ide- 
ology in its aspirations of building a global-wide classless and 


nation-less society for all humanity, where spontaneous selfor- 
ganization would replace the necessity of statehood, and every- 
one will contribute according to their skills and receive according 
to their needs. Although the Soviet Union is typically classified 
as a communist state, in the Soviet leaders’ own opinion only so- 
cialism was achieved in this country, namely, a transitional stage 
between capitalism (7 nationalism) and communism. Western 
observers referred to the Soviet sociopolitical and economic sys- 
tem as "really existing communism (socialism)." In practice, com- 
munism has been a monoparty totalitarian or authoritarian 
tyranny led by an invariably male dictator, in which the ruling 
party structures double as the state's administrative structures. 
The co-option of ethnolinguistic nationalism in the interwar 
Soviet Union was only for accelerating the transition from cap- 
italism (bourgeois society, nations) to socialism (communism), 
and after achieving this goal nationalism was to be liquidated in 
favor of classless society with a single socialist language (appar- 
ently, Russian). The stubborn persistence of ethnolinguistic na- 
tionalism led to the adoption of national (ethnic) languages and 
cultures as a "form" for the socialist (communist) "content." 

After the end of stalinism in 1956, national communisms (in 
plural) were adopted across the Soviet bloc's countries, mean- 
ing these countries’ specific (national) “ways to socialism (com- 
munism)." Yugoslavia was the first country to adopt this policy, 
which, in 1948, led to the “rift” (conflict) between Yugoslavia and 
the Soviet Union. Homogenization of the state, as sought by com- 
munists was class-oriented in its character. All classes, but labor- 
ers (workers and peasants), were to be liquidated, and thus a uni- 
form (ideally, global-wide) “classless” (that is, single-class) society 
was to be achieved. In practice, class homogenization was cou- 
pled with ethnolinguistic homogenization, namely, Russification 
of the population in the Soviet Union, or the monolinguization 
of the population in a given Soviet bloc country’s national lan- 
guage (Einzelsprache). See also fascism. 


community (etymology: see communism)—see Gemeinschaft. 


composite (official) language (etymology: see language. The 
term "composite" stems from Latin compositus, or past partici- 
ple of compénere “to put together") —with the rise of the printed 
book, publishers strove to standardize and limit the number of 
administrative (chancery) Einzelsprachen employed in a pol- 
itys chanceries, as typically connected to this or that city's or 
town’s specific speech variety. Publishers engaging in such lan- 
guage engineering curbed the variants of extant syntactical 
structures, systematized spelling, and selected preferred forms 
of words. Furthermore, they provided vocabulary lists in which 
such selected (standard) forms of words were paired with their 
counterparts in a given local speech variety. They made this effort 
with an eye for being able to produce gainfully a bigger number 
of copies of a book title for a bigger market. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, there were at least six German(ic) Druckersprachen (printing 
Einzelsprachen) across the Holy Roman Empire. Subsequently, 
the Druckersprache of Martin Luther’s translation of the Bible 
rapidly gained popularity with the spread of Protestantism. This 
translation’s Druckersprache was the chancery Einzelsprache of 
the Electorate of Saxony. During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
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centuries, it was in direct competition with the Common German 
of the imperial court at Vienna and with the two “Low German” 
Einzelsprachen of the Hanseatic League and the Dutch Republic. 
By the turn of the nineteenth century Luther’s version of the 
Saxon chancery Einzelsprache had become a German language, 
while the Dutch Low German had yielded a Dutch language. 
From this historical (diachronic) perspective, today's German is a 
clear case of a composite language. The aforementioned chancery 
languages and Druckersprachen of the Holy Roman Empire are 
too simplistically seen as “belonging to” the German language, 
while in reality all of them were Einzelsprachen in their own 
right. With time, some were melded with Luther’s Saxon chan- 
cery Einzelsprache, while others fell from written use. But now- 
adays the composite character of the German Einzelsprache as a 
national language is largely forgotten, especially with the deter- 
mined and continuing deployment of prescriptivism and pur- 
ism for enforcing the unitary character of German. 

In 1885, the Norwegian Parliament recognized the writ- 
ten standards of Nynorsk (New Norwegian) and Bokmal (Book 
Language) as official and equal varieties of the Norwegian lan- 
guage. In accordance with the logic of ethnolinguistic national- 
ism that equates an Einzelsprache’s speech community with the 
nation (see normative isomorphism of language, nation, and 
state), between 1917 and 1966, Norway’s official language pol- 
itics predicted and encouraged the merger of these two varieties 
into a monocentric Samnorsk (Common Norwegian), causing 
much political and social tension before is policy was discontin- 
ued. However, for the sake of preserving the ethnolinguistic unity 
of the Norwegian nation, Bokmal and Nynorsk are not perceived 
as two separate Einzelsprachen, but as “written dialects (stan- 
dards)” of the single, though pluricentric, Norwegian language. 

In 1918, Czechoslovakia was founded based on ethnolinguis- 
tic nationalism as a nation-state of the Czechoslovak nation. 
But at that time Czech and Slovak were employed as separate na- 
tional languages, which clashed with the principle of the norma- 
tive isomorphism of language, nation, and state. Hence, follow- 
ing the Norwegian example, in 1920 a single (though pluricentric) 
Czechoslovak national language was proclaimed, comprising two 
equal written standards of Czech and Slovak. However, in real- 
ity the Czech standard was preferred in actual administrative use 
over the Slovak one. Subsequently, in emulation of the Samnorsk 
model, an effort was undertaken to Czechize Slovak during the 
early 1930s to create a single common and monocentric written 
standard of Czechoslovak, namely a Czech Einzelsprache with 
some Slovak elements added. Many Slovak activists and intellec- 
tuals opposed such an unequal merger of Czech and Slovak, thus 
reinforcing the separateness of Slovak as an Einzelsprache with 
the use ofanti-Czech purism. The destruction of Czechoslovakia 
in 1939, followed by the creation ofa wartime ethnolinguistic na- 
tion-state of Slovakia, tore apart the pluricentric Czechoslovak 
language into monocentric Czech and Slovak. The Norwegian 
style model of a composite national language turned out to be un- 
sustainable due to the continuing ethnic (national) difference be- 
tween the Czechs and Slovaks, additionally reinforced during the 
war by the state border. See also suprastandard bilingualism. 

The Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, also founded in 
1918, faced the same ideological dilemma, like interwar Czechoslo- 
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vakia. Following the Czechoslovak solution, in 1921, Serbo-Cro- 
ato-Slovenian (also spelled Serbocroatoslovenian) was proclaimed 
as the nation-state's single (though pluricentric) national language. 
In practice, it came in the two written standards of Serbo-Croa- 
tian and Slovenian. In addition, the former standard had two 
scriptal varieties, namely, the Croatian one in Latin letters and the 
Serbian one in Cyrillic. The dilemma of national unity remained 
unresolved for much longer because the kingdom's two nations 
of Serbo-Croats and Slovenes (mentioned in statistical and off- 
cial documents) were not melded into a single nation of Yugoslavs 
until 1929. The country's name was changed accordingly to Yugo- 
slavia, but the name of the Yugoslav nation's national language of 
Serbo-Croato-Slovenian remained officially unaltered, though in 
popular parlance people began to refer to it as "Yugoslav." Due to 
ethnolinguistic and ethnoreligious differences reinforced by the 
wartime breakup of Yugoslavia and the establishment of a Croa- 
tian nation-state, the composite (pluricentric) "Yugoslav" language 
was split into monocentric wartime Croatian, Slovenian, and Ser- 
bian, while in what today is Macedonia, then under Bulgarian oc- 
cupation, southern Serbian was renamed as Bulgarian. In postwar 
federal Yugoslavia the wartime southern Serbian-turned-Bulgar- 
ian was made into a separate national Einzelsprache of Macedo- 
nian, wartime Slovenian was retained as a separate national lan- 
guage, while Croatian and Serbian were melded into a renewed 
composite (pluricentric) language of Serbo-Croatian. In 1974 the 
four republican-cum-national-cum-scriptal varieties of Serbo-Cro- 
atian were recognized, namely, Bosnian, Croatian, Montenegrin, 
and Serbian. When in the first half of the 1990s Yugoslavia broke 
up into successor ethnolinguistic nation-states, pluricentric Ser- 
bo-Croatian was split accordingly into the monocentric national 
languages of Bosnian, Croatian, Montenegrin, and Serbian. In 
2017, without questioning the political and national separateness 
of these four post-Serbo-Croatian Einzelsprachen, a sizeable group 
of Bosnian, Croatian, Montenegrin, and Serbian linguists and in- 
tellectuals proposed that for the purpose of everyday communica- 
tion, characterized by uniform mutual comprehensibility (or su- 
prastandard multilingualism), all four languages could be seen as 
parts of a non-political, non-national, non-official, name/ess pluri- 
centric language, only functionally designated as the "Common 


Language" (Zajednicki). 


concentration camp (from Spanish campos de reconcentración 
"camps for re-concentrating [populations removed by force from 
the rebel areas],” used by the Spanish forces during the Cuban War 
of Independence [1895-1898]; afterward yielding, in 1901, the 
English-language term “concentration camps,” as employed by the 
British forces in South Africa during the Second Boer War [1899- 
1902]; first appearing in German as Konzentrationslager in 1904 
in the context of the German genocide of the Herero and Nama 
in South-West Africa, before becoming the official term [com- 
monly abbreviated as KZ or KL] fora vast network of internment, 
forced labor and death or extermination camps, developed and 
maintained by national socialist Germany in 1933-1945; in paral- 
lel, the term appeared in Russian in 1919 as KOHIJEHTPaNMOHHbIM 
Aareps kontsentratsionnyi lager for denoting ad hoc prisons for 
“enemies of the Bolshevik revolution,” later replaced in Soviet ter- 
minology by the term aareps [npunyaureAbubix pa6or] Lager’ 
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[prinuditel'nykh rabot] "[forced labor] camp;" a vast system of 
Soviet concentration camps existed between 1930 and 1956, and 
unofficially until 1991; during World War Two the Soviet port- 
manteau word konnaareps kontslager’ appeared as a pejorative 
for wartime Germany's Konzentrationslagern)—this expression 
gained wider currency during the Boer Wars at the turn of the 
twentieth century when enemy combatants and their families 
and (non-white) farm laborers were indiscriminately rounded up 
without due trial or any charges and detained in guarded loca- 
tions surrounded by barbed wire (later, often electrified) fences. 
The concentration camp as an instrument of population engi- 
neering had developed in the colonial context since the 1830s 
in North America and Australia. In the twentieth century all 
Europe’s authoritarian and totalitarian states built and main- 
tained vast networks of concentration camps for detaining polit- 
ical opponents and for removing unwanted populations in their 
quest for the ideal of ethnolinguistic homogeneity. As a result, 
the term “(concentration, re-education or forced labor) camp” 
became widespread in Central Europe’s languages (for exam- 
ple, kampi in Albanian; asrep Jahier in Belarusian; aarep lager 
in Bulgarian; zábor in Czech, Hungarian, and Slovak; /aager in 
Estonian; /eiri in Finnish; otpatomedo stratópedo in Greek; campo 
in Italian; mometne in Latvian; stovyklu or lageris in Lithuanian; 
obóz or lagier in Polish; /agr in Romanian; aorop logor in 
Serbo-Croatian and Macedonian; zaborisce in Slovenian; läger in 
Swedish; kampı in Turkish; or ra6ip tabir in Ukrainian). See also 
authoritarianism, extermination camp, population (demo- 
graphic) engineering, totalitarianism. 


constructed language (etymology: see language. The verb “con- 
struct” is derived from Latin com- “with, together” and struere “to 
build”)—typically, a language (Einzelsprache) that was con- 
structed by a single person or institution for the purpose of en- 
suring “neutral” (that is, not connected to a state language or a 
nation’s language) communication (for instance, Esperanto). To 
some extent it is a misnomer because a// Einzelsprachen are con- 
structed. The difference is that people tend to believe (wrongly) 
that national languages and state (official) languages are “nat- 
ural,” either a product of nature or a divinity's will. They con- 
trast them to constructed languages that are labelled as “artifi- 
cial,” meaning “man-made.” But all languages (Einzelsprachen) 
are man-made. In this context the only natural (biological) ele- 
ment is 9 language. 


crime against humanity (the word "crime" stems from Latin 
crimen “charge, crime." The term "humanity" comes from Latin 
himdanitas “human nature, humanity,” as derived from humanus 
“human, humane,” ultimately from homo “human being") —this 
term was developed, first, in the 1840s among United States ab- 
olitionist for referring to slavery, and then in the late nineteenth 
century it was employed as a chilling assessment of the geno- 
cide-scale killings in the Belgian king’s personal colony of the 
Free State of Congo. Genocide and ethnic cleansing are crimes 
against humanity. 


Cuius regio, eius religio (Whose realm, his religion)—the 
glossary is not a typical place for probing, in a detailed man- 


ner, into the origins of a concept. However, this slogan under- 
lays the principle of normative religious homogeneity, which 
was alluded to in the terms of the Peace of Augsburg (1555) and 
the Peace of Westphalia (1648), subsequently becoming the norm 
of statehood organization, legitimation, and maintenance across 
Western and (parts of) Central Europe in the wake of the reli- 
gious wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Most prob- 
ably, it was the tradition of Judeo-Christian-Islamic monothe- 
ism that pushed the signatories of these two aforementioned 
peace treaties in this direction. 

In 1612, the Pomeranian scholar Joachim Stephani, professor 
of law and president of the Protestant University of Greifswald, 
published a second edition of his opus magnum Institutiones Iuris 
Canonici, which features the key sentence that gave rise to this 
normative slogan: 


Ut & ideo hodie religionem regioni coharere dici potest, ut 
cuius sit REGIO, hoc est, Ducatus, Principatus, Territorium 
seu lus teritorij, eius etiam sit RELIGIO, hos est, Ius 
Episcopale, seu Iuridictio spiritalis (Stephani 1612: 52). 


I took the liberty of giving the relevant fragments in bold. 
Subsequently, the slogan quickly appears in its finalized form, 
that is, cujus regio, ejus religio (Vietor 1615: Conclusio XXXVI; 
Hampel 1621: 1223; Mager 1625: 484). In 1695 an entire study 
was published on this principle ofthe then already international 
law (see Westphalian statehood), namely, Adam Rechenberg's 
Problema Politicum, An Cuius regio, eius sit Religio? (Rechenberg 
1695) 

During the West’s (colonial and imperial) expansion across 
the world, the political question of heterogeneity vs homoge- 
neity was firmly settled in favor of the latter principle. With the 
rise of the novel ideology of nationalism in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, this norm of religious homogeneity was translated into the 
ideal of ethnolinguistic homogeneity, readily adopted across 
Central Europe. In the sphere of language standardization 
this norm spawned purism, while at the level of state building 
yielded ethnolinguistic nationalism's principle of the norma- 
tive isomorphism of language, nation, and state. The old nor- 
mative slogan was reinvented as the principle of cuius regio, eius 
lingua (whose realm, his language). 


cultural imperialism (etymology: see culture, imperial- 
ism)—in the 1920s this term appeared in Russian (kyasrypublit 
umnepuaausm kulturnyi imperializm) and German 
(Kulturimperialismus) as a criticism of the imposition of imperial 
metropolises’ institutions, legal systems, educational solutions, 
economic practices, customs, and the like on the colonized popu- 
lations across maritime and continent-wide empires. In the case 
of the former language this coinage arose as part of the lexicon 
of Bolshevik propaganda for countering “Great Russian chau- 
vinism" (see Russification) and for furthering the policy of ko- 
renizatsiia. However, the German-language counterpart arose 
in the context of the post-World War One partition of the de- 
feated Germany’s colonial empire among the victorious Allied 
nation-states’ maritime empires. The term “culture” in Russian 


and German (like in other languages of Central Europe) is a 
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synonym for civilization, and the elite’s manners and customs 
posed as the normative benchmark of decorum, good behavior 
and manners, or good education. 

In the mid-twentieth century, especially in the wake of decol- 
onization, the term denotes a strong criticism of the former im- 
perial powers’ continuing (“soft power”) domination over their 
former colonies through economic, financial, institutional and 
cultural means, namely, education, literature, books, periodicals, 
radio, or television in the imperial language. See a/so linguistic 
imperialism. 


culture (from Middle French culture “the tilling of land,” de- 
rived from Latin cultira “the cultivating of land, agriculture,” in 
turn from colere “to till;" attested in the current meaning from 
the early nineteenth century under the influence of the late eigh- 
teenth-century use of the German term Kultur, initially spelled 
Cultur) —typically, the totality of human customs and norms of 
behavior observed in human groups (societies), that is, social re- 
ality. In a narrower understanding, culture (as equated with eth- 
nicity) is opposed to politics, leading to the rise of the civic vs 
ethnic opposition. 

However, in Central Europe's Einzelsprachen this term is 
often employed as a measure ofa civilization of an individual or 
nation, typically, as a synonym for “good manners,” “appropri- 
ate customs and skills," and social norms as prescribed in light 
of the model of civilization exemplified by Western Europe's 
imperial powers. A person or nation not fulfilling these ex- 
pectations is denigrated as “culture-less” or “without any cul- 
ture” (typically denoted as “uncultivated” or “uneducated” in 
English), that is, &u/turlos in German, bez kultury in Polish, or 
Geckyabrypnsrit beskul turnyi in Russian. In many ways, the pe- 
jorative term ^without any culture" was a counterpart of the colo- 
nial one of “native” or “savage.” In Central Europe serfs or freshly 
post-serfdom peasants, and in Western Europe illiterate persons 
and the poor, were the West’s internal Other, those “without any 
culture,” or in other words “our Other," as opposed to the colo- 
nial "foreign Other.” See also assimilation, discrimination, na- 
tional culture. 


cyberspace (mid-198os portmanteau neologism built from the 
words "cyber[netics]," a discipline studying regulatory systems, 
and "space." Cybernetics is a French scholarly neologism stem- 
ming from Greek kußepvýtng kybernétés “helmsman, governor, 
rudder.” Space is a common noun derived from Latin spatium 
"space, room, distance," thought to stem from Indo-European 
"speh “to stretch, to pull”)—usually a colorful synonym for the 
internet; otherwise the worldwide space of non-face-to-face 
technologically enabled integrated written, oral, and audio-vi- 
sual interactive (and often instantaneous) communication, which 
incorporates and supersedes the former mass media of the press, 
radio, television, or telephony. Earlier, for most of human history, 
social reality was stored exclusively in humans’ heads (that is, in 
the brain's neocortex) and was acted out through the medium of o 
language (actualized as speech varieties or Einzelsprachen) in 
relations between individuals and their groups (ethnic groups, 
Gemeinschaften, Gesellschaften, micro-ethnic groups, na- 
tions, nationalities, states). The technology of writing and its 
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products (books, newspapers) became a significant aide-mémoire 
in humanity's constant generation and maintenance of social re- 
ality, subsequently enhanced by the mass media of telephony, cin- 
ema, radio, and television in the twentieth century. However, 
cyberspace radically shifts the storing and retrieval (generation, 
maintenance) of social reality from people’s brains to the software 
and hardware, which make the internet possible. Earlier, the gen- 
eration, maintenance, and alteration of social reality was fully de- 
pendent on human will. Nowadays, the ongoing delegation of 
social reality to cyberspace leaves it open, and perhaps vulnerable, 
to software-based automatized manipulation without any direct 
human involvement, as exemplified by the appearance of ubiqui- 
tous “bots” (web robots, internet crawlers, social media bot ac- 
counts, or zombie computers). 

Due to its initial “borderless” (detached from nation-states) 
character, cyberspace was seen as the ideal realm of free speech. 
But subsequently, rampant commercialization quickly compart- 
mentalized cyberspace into insulated “kingdoms” of Facebook, 
Myspace, Pintrest, Twitter, Viber, or Baidu Tieba, collectively 
known as “social media.” This designation is confusing to say the 
least, because it is zot society (Gesellschaft) that controls these 
media, but commercial companies who perceive users as individ- 
ual “customers,” purely in terms of pecuniary profit. In addition, 
since the late 1990s totalitarian and authoritarian states—led 
by the examples of China and Iran—have developed vast and in- 
creasingly more refined online systems of control, surveillance, 
and censorship for preventing any effective web mobilization 
(Gesellschaft-building) or individual dissidence, which could 
threaten the current regime’s monopoly of power. On the other 
hand, these measures (to a degree readily adopted by other na- 
tion-states) also rapidly territorialize the internet, insulating the 
fragment that corresponds (in linguistic, scriptal, political, cul- 
tural, and economic terms) to a given nation-state from other na- 
tional (nation-state-based) fragments of cyberspace. At present, 
North Korea excels at maintaining its own national cyberspace 
absolutely isolated—physically (in the terms of the hardware, 
that is, optical cables) and online—from the rest of the world. 
As a result, reflections (“avatars”) of sovereign nation-states and 
their nations are reproduced online. Cyberspace is rapidly nation- 
alized, nation-states reinforce their law and regulations online, 
making sure that internet companies are controlled by states, not 
the other way around. 

The possibility of storing and operationalizing a nation-state’s 
entire law, administration, governance, registers, and statistics 
(that is, statehood) online in the form of a cyberspace “avatar” 
led to the rise of a novel form of defense. Since the early twen- 
ty-first century Estonia has been attacked many times by Russia. 
Russian secret agents and military planes have illegally breached 
the Estonian border and air space on multiple occasions. 
Furthermore, the Kremlin has ordered numerous cyberwarfare 
attacks on Estonia. After Russia’s 2014 annexation of Ukraine’s 
Crimea with the employment of the then novel hybrid warfare, 
the widespread Estonian fear is that one day Russian troops may 
annex the country in a similarly underhanded manner. The prec- 
edent of the Soviet annexation of Estonia in 1940 heightens this 
existential fear. Hence, as a precaution, in 2018, Estonia opened a 
“data embassy” (also referred to as “e-embassy”) in Luxembourg. 
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This data embassy is a fully functional cyberspace avatar of 
Estonian statehood. Should an enemy power destroy the fully in- 
ternet-based systems of the Estonian state through an act of cy- 
berwarfare, such an e-embassy would allow for the swift recre- 
ation and operationalization of such systems with the use of the 
e-embassy servers located in a safe third country. And in the event 
of a foreign occupation of Estonia, thanks to its data embassy av- 
atar, the Estonian state would continue to serve its citizens, both 
in Estonia under occupation and abroad, where many Estonians 
would undoubtedly seek refuge. See also ISO 639. 


cyberspace imperialism (etymology: see cyberspace, imperial- 
ism)—a form of cultural imperialism and linguistic imperi- 
alism; that is, the phenomenon of the initial near-domination of 
English (75 percent in 1998) and the Latin alphabet (100 percent) 
on the internet. Unicode allows for the online use of over 600 
Einzelsprachen written in about 150 different scripts, but it was 
only in 2009 that the Internet Corporation for Assigned Names 
and Numbers (ICANN) allowed for the (limited) use of non- 
Latin script characters (graphemes) in URL (Uniform Resource 
Locator) addresses (see also ISO 15924, ISO 639). In 2018, 53 
percent of the internet content was in English, 85 percent in the 
Latin script, and practically all in Eurasia’s Einzelsprachen only. 
The West’s domination is clearly visible in the fact that 88 percent 
of the internet content is available in European Einzelsprachen, 
while the rest in Asian languages. Although Li English-speakers 
constitute only one-quarter of the internet’s users, at least the 
same number of non-English-speaking L2 users of this language 
must contribute to the production of the English-language inter- 
net content. This disproportion is even more telling in the case of 
the second largest L1 group users of the web, namely, Chinese- 
speakers, who amount to over 19 percent. However, the Chinese- 
language online content is less than 2 percent of all the web con- 
tent (which is also a function of totalitarian China’s quite stifling 
tight control of the internet). On the other hand, Lı German- 
speakers and Li Russian-speakers, at 2.2 and 2.7 percent of the 
internet users respectively, hit way above their weight as cre- 
ators of 6.3 and 6.1 percent of the online content respectively. 
In addition, Cyrillic-based Russian-language online content ac- 
counts for almost half of the globe’s non-Latin alphabet-based 
internet content, and thus dwarfs Chinese-language content in 
Chinese characters, which is three times smaller. In the case of 
Russian, the data clearly shows how the dominant position of this 
Einzelsprache and online production in it underpin and encour- 
age Moscow’s current ideology of the Russian World and make 
it possible to launch hybrid warfare operations on this basis. 


cyber inequality (etymology: see cyberspace. The term “in- 
equality" stems from Medieval Latin inaequalitas, in turn from 
inaequalis “unequal,” as formed from ;z- “not” and aequalis 
"equal")— during the 1990s and 2000s cyberspace became an 
integral part of the economy and sociopolitical life across na- 
tion-states in the rich North, hence another cleavage was in- 
troduced between the poor South and the rich North. In terms 
of Einzelsprachen, internet content is produced and repro- 
duced only in a clutch of the official and national languages of 
the rich North's nation-states, languages which invariably stem 


from Eurasia. Hence, speakers of non-Eurasian languages have 
no choice but to acguire and access the web with the use of the 
large languages of Eurasia. Another dimension of this divide is 
the question of literacy and numeracy. These skills are often lim- 
ited in countries of the poor South, additionally curbing their in- 
habitants’ access to cyberspace. The promise of the oral internet, 


run purely through speech, has not been fulfilled yet. 


cyberwarfare (etymology: see cyberspace. The term “warfare” 
stems from Middle English werefare, formed Old English werre 
“strife, war, conflict,” and faran “the course, progress of,” cog- 
nate with German fahren "go, travel") —the militarized use of 
online content and resources for launching a coordinated series 
of internet-based attacks by one nation-state against another. 
Cyberwarfare is played out through software, Einzelpsrachen, 
and writing systems, hence it is fully contained within the inter- 
net-enhanced social reality (cyberspace). As such it is bloodless 
but can lead to mass disruption of a variety of electronic systems 
from hospitals and schools to trains and administration, and as a 
result to indirect loss of life and economic hardship. See also hy- 
brid warfare. 


Cyrilli(ci)zation (not to be confused with Cyrillification); from 
the name of Saint Cyril, who together with Saint Methodius, in 
the 860s, developed the script of Glagolitic for writing Slavic. 
Some decades after these two saints’ deaths, their pupils devel- 
oped a new, more Greek-like script for the same purpose in the 
880s. This second Slavic scripts name commemorates Saint 
Cyril, who did not invent Cyrillic)—transliteration of non-Cy- 
rillic-based Einzelsprachen into Cyrillic-based languages, for in- 
stance, of Greek or Estonian into Russian or Belarusian. 


Cyrillification (not to be confused with Cyrilli(ci)zation; ety- 
mology: see Cyrilli(ci)zation)—a Soviet policy of changing the 
(predominantly Latin) scripts of Soviet languages into Cyrillic, 
adopted between the mid-1930s and mid-1940s to end koreni- 
zatsiia and for ensuring the normative monoscriptalism of the 
Soviet Union. This policy reversed or thoroughly changed the ko- 
renizatsiia policy of Latinization, and after 1938 became the hall- 
mark of the policy of Russification. See also politics of script. 


decolonization (etymology: see colonialism) —the political pro- 
cess that during the second half of the twentieth century led to 
the dismantling of the European (Western) powers’ maritime 
(and continent-wide) colonial empires. Colonies, as constitu- 
tive elements of such empires, were given (or won) independence 
and turned into postcolonial nation-states. Ironically, the studi- 
ously zon-national communist polity of the Soviet Union that 
amply used the rhetoric of anti-imperialism in order to criticize 
the “capitalist West,” eventually turned out to be an empire it- 
self, which was partly decolonized in 1991. However, the Russian 
Federation with numerous ethnic autonomous republics strewn 
across its territory, especially in the Caucasus and Siberia, to a 
certain degree remains an empire, while the Eurasian (Economic) 
Union founded in 2015 appears to be a conscious effort at re- 
building the Russian (Soviet) Empire in line with the legitimiz- 
ing (“soft power”) ideology of the Russian World. 
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Decolonization usually transformed (democratized) typically 
monocentric imperial languages into pluricentric languages, 
which now function as national (official) languages in postco- 
lonial nation-states. Ironically, this process also led to the grow- 
ing indigenization (autochthonization) of the former imperial 
languages (all stemming from Europe) at the expense of the in- 
digenous (non-European) languages, which almost by default 
are excluded from any official written use in the postcolonial na- 
tion-states outside of Eurasia. As a result, outside of Eurasia, lan- 
guage conflicts are played out with the employment of European 
Einzelsprachen, which used to be imperial languages. For in- 
stance, the cleavage line in Canada’s Quebec sovereignty con- 
flict is drawn between French- and English-speakers. Even more 
poignantly, although in everyday life Cameroon’s inhabitants use 
over 200 ethnic speech varieties (languages), the 2017-2018 mil- 
itary conflict is fought between the officially Anglophone region 
of Southern Cameroons and the rest of the country where French 
is the official language. The ethnolinguistically defined divid- 
ing line between these two sides of conflict is that of the colonial 
border between the British colonial mandate of Cameroons and 
the French colonial mandate of Cameroun. In essence, non-L1 
speakers of English and French battle out an old colonial conflict 
between two European powers who gave up on their maritime 
empires over half a century ago. See also cultural imperialism, 
linguistic imperialism. 


deep structure vs surface structure (term "structure" stems 
from Latin structara, in turn from struere “to put together.” The 
adjective “deep” stems from Old English déop and is cognate 
with German Get The noun and adjective “surface” was formed 
from the Latin prefix super- “above” and facies “face, shape")— 
in the early 1960s, the world-renowned United States linguist 
Noam Chomsky (1928-), postulated that what people actually 
utter (speech) when speaking is the surface structure of @ lan- 
guage (Chomsky 1964: 10, 14-16). Hence, all Einzelsprachen, 
speech varieties, or lects (actualizations of @ language) consti- 
tute this surface structure. Allegedly, the principles of genera- 
tive grammar, as developed by Chomsky, allow for doing away 
with the confusing “noise” of syntactical, phonological, morpho- 
logical, semantic, and other structures which vary highly among 
Einzelsprachen, speech varieties, or lects. When such “surface” 
has been removed what remains is purportedly the deep struc- 
ture of “pure” 9 language, which is postulated to underpin all 
the human Einzelsprachen, speech varieties, or lects, that is, the 
surface structure. The surface structure is perceived as respon- 
sible for the phenomenon of mutual incomprensibility, hence, 
reaching the deep structure could allow for unrestricted access to 
“pure” meaning as shared by and underlying all Einzelsprachen, 
speech varieties, or lects. Instantaneous perfect automatic trans- 
lation among all the extant Einzelsprachen, speech varieties, or 
lects would then become possible. The confounding of human 
speech, as related in the biblical myth of the Tower of Babel, 
would finally be over. Humanity would return to the times im- 
mediately after the Great Flood, when—according to this bibli- 
cal myth—all people still spoke the same Einzelsprache, prior to 
embarking on the disastrous construction of the Tower of Babel. 
This project angered the Judeo-Christian-Islamic god so much, 
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that this deity prevented its completion by replacing the single 
Einzelsprache of Humanese with many mutually incomprehen- 
sible Einzelsprachen. 

This isa strong version of the deep structure, equated with the 
ur-meaning of Ø language, some edenic thought-Einzelsprache of 
all-Humanese, or the postulated all-Human mentalese. A weaker 
version proposes that the deep structure is composed from the 
linguistic universals shared by all Einzelsprachen, speech vari- 
eties, or lects. But it appears that such universals are not more 
than the biological capacity for producing and detecting pho- 
nemes from which morphemes (simple words) are composed. In 
the weaker version, the deep structure is indistinguishable from 
the biological capacity for 9 language. 

In essence, this dichotomy of deep and surface structure ap- 
pears to be a rarely realized modern echo of the Judeo-Christian- 
Islamic (Abrahamic) tradition of monotheism, rather than a 
heuristic reflection driven by evidence-based research into the 
observable actualizations of 9 language, that is, Einzelsprachen, 
speech varieties, or lects. It is a "linguistic" (mystical) take on the 
Abrahamic dualism of soul and body, nowadays rehashed as the 
specious mind-body dualism. But there is no scientific evidence 
for the soul, while mind in no way is separate (or separable) from 
the human body, but a product of the socio-biological function- 
ing of the latter. Humans are bodies alone (parts of material re- 
ality), though their mutual interactions spawn cohesive groups 
bound together with the face-to-face use of 9 language. In turn, 
these 9 language-based interactions (or group-bonding) produce 
the secondary in its character social reality, which exists in the 
form of shared ideas in human brains. 

In its strong version the deep structure is part of social reality, 
though proponents of generative grammar see it is part of mate- 
rial reality. Because social reality is secondary to material reality, 
the former cannot underlie the latter. It is material reality that 
makes social reality possible, not the other way round. Hence, 
the deep structure, understood as the primal (primary) all-Hu- 
manese does not exist. This concept is part and parcel of social re- 
ality, like all Einzelsprachen, speech varieties, or lects, being ac- 
tualizations of the biological (material) capacity for 9 language. 
In this context, only this biological capacity Lo language) is part 
of the (primary) material reality, which allows for the rise of the 
(secondary) social reality and its elements, be it beliefs (for in- 
stance, the dichotomy of deep structure and surface structure) or 
actualizations of o language (that is, Einzelsprachen, speech va- 
rieties, or lects). 

Obviously, it can be remarked that a widespread and socially 
accepted belief in some supernatural (divine, metaphysical) re- 
ality as underpinning (and transcending) the material reality 
should be respected, like any religion. But, on the other hand, 
such a belief does not, and ought not to, constitute a subject mat- 
ter of evidence-based scientific (material) enquiry. Hence, in its 
strong version, generative grammar's dichotomy of deep struc- 
ture and surface structure is no different than a religious belief. 
The success of statistics-based machine (automatic) multilingual 
translation (as epitomized by the Google Translate online ser- 
vice), steeped solely in 100-odd Einzelsprachen of the “surface 
structure," without any reference to the (mystical, mythical, tran- 
scendental) “deep structure" amply proves the point. 
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descriptivism (from "describe," in turn from Latin describere, 
stemming from dë- “off” + scribere “to write”)—an attitude to- 
ward the standardization and control of the (predominantly 
written) use of an Einzelsprache. Typically, it is the scholarly 
elite of a given nation-state who standardize an Einzelsprache 
into a standard language and codify the principles of its use. 
Subsequently, the “correct” way of writing and speaking a lan- 
guage “beautifully” becomes a significant (language) barrier one 
needs to scale to qualify for civil service (bureaucracy), univer- 
sity posts, and other elite jobs. However, unlike in the case of pre- 
scriptivism, typically observed in ethnolinguistic nation-states, 
descriptivism allows for input from the rank-and-file users and 
several parallel “correct” uses of a certain pronunciation or spell- 
ing convention when employed by a considerable share of an 
Einzelsprache’s speakers. The descriptivist attitude toward lan- 
guage control is usually observed in the case of pluricentric lan- 
guages and in civic nation-states. In such cases, typically no 
scholarly or political authority or institute exist to enforce cor- 
rect language use. 


dialect (Latin dialectus, stemming from Greek word didhextos 
didlektos “discourse,” in turn from 814 did “through,” and A£yo 
eg “I speak”)—typically, an unwritten speech (@ language) va- 
riety. Otherwise, the term dialect is employed by ethnolinguis- 
tic nationalists to deny the existence of or recognition to various 
languages (Einzelsprachen), which are closely related to the na- 
tional language employed in the nation-state. Their stance on 
this issue is conditioned by ethnolinguistic nationalism’s nor- 
mative principle of ethnolinguistic homogeneity. De facto each 
speech variety, when used by a group of people for identification, 
bonding (building and maintaining in-group cohesion), and 
communication, functions as an Einzelsprache (“a language”). 
Hence, when uttered, the label “dialect” denotes the speakers 
lack of respect for the Einzelsprache of a group to which she does 
not belong. 


dialect continuum (p/ dialect continua; from Latin contin- 
uus “uninterrupted,” in turn from continére “to hold together, 
retain")— prior to the construction of standard or written lan- 
guages (Einzelsprachen), speech varieties changed gradually 
from village to village, from region to region, and from polity 
to polity, forming “dialect chains" Mutual comprehensibility, 
though increasingly imperfect with the growing distance, was re- 
tained across such dialect chains from one end to the other. The 
only area of rapid plunge in mutual comprehension was encoun- 
tered at the (typically blurry) frontier between dialect continua, 
as for instance, between the Finno-Ugric and North Slavic dia- 
lect continua in today's southern Slovakia. But the gap in com- 
prehension between speakers from different dialect continua has 
been usually bridged by bilingualism (multilingualism), di- 
glossia (polyglossia) or the use of a lingua franca. 


dialect levelling (word “level” is derived from Old French Zive 
“level,” in turn from Latin bella “plummet line, level”) —a grad- 
ual decrease in the variety of spoken and written speech variet- 
ies (dialects) in a normatively monolingual nation-state, due 
to the steady increase in the intensification of communication in 


the polity's official (national) language across the entire terri- 
tory, thanks to compulsory elementary education, the press and 
electronic mass media. But this term may also refer to a conscious 
state policy (language policy) aimed at the intentional acceler- 
ation of this process, entailing administrative discrimination 
against speakers of dialects and minority languages, alongside 
those who speak and write the national language "incorrectly" 
(see prescriptvism). The goal is to achieve or deepen the eth- 
nolinguistic homogeneity of a typically ethnolinguistic na- 
tion-state in line with ethnolinguistic nationalism' principle 
of the normative isomorphism of language, nation, and state. 


dialect vs language (Einzelsprache) dichotomy—the norma- 
tive Graeco-Latin concept, developed between the first century 
BCE and first century CE, which sees speech varieties regularly 
recorded with the use of the technology of writing as languages, 
and those not recorded in this manner as dialects. The former 
are commonly seen as “better” (more “civilized,” “Progressive,” or 


"modern") than the latter, oftentimes labelled as “barbaric,” “un- 
civilized,” “backward,” or “traditional.” 


diglossia (polyglossia) (1885 Western scholarly Greek-based 
neologism, ër di “two” or tov poly “many, much,” and yhwaota 
glossia "languages")—the use of two (or more) language vari- 
eties (Einzelsprachen, speech varieties, dialects) in differ- 
ent and clearly delineated spheres of life. For instance, in the 
Czech Republic standard (written) Czech (spisovná čeština) is ac- 
quired at school and employed in official contexts only, includ- 
ing newspapers and monographs. In families, children are social- 
ized in colloquial Czech (obecná čeština), which is used at home 
and with friends, and quite broadly in films, novels, and plays. 
Furthermore, in the eastern half of this country (Moravia and 
Czech Silesia), children are socialized at home in local unstan- 
dardized speech varieties (dialects). They acquire standard Czech 
at school and colloquial Czech from television and the perusal 
of fiction. On the other hand, members of national minorities 
use two or more Einzelsprachen in a diglossic (polyglossic) man- 
ner. For example, after 1945 in Poland’s Upper Silesia, the region’s 
ethnic Germans and Silesians spoke German and Silesian, while 
nowadays, due to forced Polonization, they speak Polish and 
Silesian. See also religious diglossia, scriptal diglossia. 


discrimination (from the seventeenth-century Neo-Latin term 
discriminationem “discerning, the making of distinctions’; 
the prejudicial meaning arose in the mid-nineteenth century 
in American English in the context of slavery and racism)—a 
form of collective (see collectivism), often politicized, prejudice 
against a group of people (usually, ethnic group, nation, race, re- 
ligious community, or speech community) on the arbitrary basis 
of a cultural (ethnic) trait (marker), seen as a “proof” of “inferi- 
ority” of such a group and its members. See also anti-Semitism, 
anti-Isiganism, linguistic discrimination. 


disenchantment (from the German expression Entzauberung 
der Welt *disenchantment of the world")—the German so- 
ciologist Max Weber's term, coined in 1917 (Weber 1919: 15), 
for modernity's emphasis on the rational (scientific) explana- 
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tion of material and social phenomena, without resorting to 
magic or religion, which earlier was often the case. In Central 
Europe’s politics, this trend meant the shift from polities of es- 
tates and the divine legitimation of secular power to the “ra- 
tional" world of nations and their nation-states, constructed 
in accordance with ethnolinguistic nationalism’s principle of 
the normative isomorphism of language, nation, and state. 
Otherwise, this change in the paradigms of politics and knowl- 
edge production may be also described as a shift from the early 
modern principle cuius regio, eius religio (whose realm, his re- 
ligion) to modernity’s principle of cuius regio, eius lingua (whose 
realm, his language). 

However, from the perspective of social reality, no disen- 
chantment has actually taken place, but only an exchange of one 
set of arbitrary elements of this reality for another. The concept 
of "god" and its actualizations are as much invented (constructed, 
imagined) by humans as the now politically significant concepts 
of the nation and Einzelsprache, together with their actualiza- 
tions. In many ways, today's world of nations and nation-states is 
as much enchanted as that of medieval and early modern Europe, 
when the name of a god was invoked in order to legitimize the 
forms of rule, statehood, law, social relations, or thinking about 
the past. Nowadays, the same purpose is served by invocation to 
“patriotism,” “duty to our nation (also meaning ‘state’),” “na- 
tional language," “national culture,” “national economy," “na- 
tional pride," "national destiny," or “national history," all syn- 
onyms for the nation, uttered within the narrow definitional 
confines of the infrastructural ideology of nationalism. 


divine right (“divine” from Latin divus “god”; “right” stems from 
Old English / Germanic riht/reht “that which is morally right, 
duty, obligation,” cognate with German Recht “law”)—a reli- 
giously underpinned political doctrine (ideology), in use across 
most of Eurasia and the Middle East until the turn of the twen- 
tieth century, claiming that the legitimacy of all statehood and 
rulers stems from (a) god (divinity), or heaven. In the present-day, 
this principle of legitimation was replaced with modernity’s in- 
frastructural ideology of nationalism, and in Central Europe 
with a linguistic (Einzelsprache-based) form of this ideology, 
namely, ethnolinguistic nationalism, implemented in accor- 
dance with the normative isomorphism of language, nation, 
and state. 


Dunbar’s number—in the 1990s, the British anthropologist, 
Robin Dunbar, established that from the biological and evolu- 
tionary perspective the human brain (neocortex) allows humans 
to build stable and cohesive face-to-face groups of up to 150 
members through interpersonal interaction alone (for instance, 
hair and body grooming), that is without the use of 9 language 
(Dunbar 1992). Such natural (biological, evolutionary) groups 
are part, broadly speaking, of material reality, while the bond- 
ing function of @ language allows for generating social reality, 
making it possible to build non-face-to-face cohesive human 
groups of millions of members (that is, nations and states). 


Einzelsprache (p/ Einzelsprachen; an eighteenth-century Ger- 
man neologism einzel “[a] single” and Sprache “language” for “one 
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language from many,” coined for contrasting this meaning with 
that of "o language,” expressed by the common German word 
Sprache) —the Western (Graeco-Latin-Judeo-Islamic) concept of 
“a language,” that is one of many languages. This term is count- 
able and has the plural form. Another closely related meaning is 
that of an actualization of the biological capacity for speech (see 
9 language) in the form of an Einzelsprache. From the perspec- 
tive of Western scholarship and science, the Einzelsprache rep- 
resents an ideal or normative "quantum" of the linguistic (9 lan- 
guage). As known from the phenomena of dialect continuum 
and linguistic area, variation in human speech (@ language) is 
continuous until mediated through the technology of writing. 
The concept of Einzelsprache and its actualizations in the form of 
Einzelsprachen (languages) endowed with writing systems, or- 
thographies, dictionaries, and grammars overhauls the continu- 
ous linguistic continuum into discrete and countable units, pop- 
ularly known as “languages.” See also ISO 639. 


emic—in anthropology the way of doing analysis from the per- 
spective of the (usually ethnic) group on which research is con- 
ducted, that is, through the lens of this group's values, concepts, 
and beliefs, which are most extensively coded in this groupe 
Einzelsprache. The term emic is derived from the linguistic con- 
cept “phonemic,” namely, a speech sound (or phone) may or may 
not change a meaning in an Einzelsprache, but if it does then it 
is one of this Einzelsprache's limited number of phonemes. The 
discipline of phonemics deals with phonemes, while phonetics 
with phones. See also etic, endonym. 


elite (middle-twentieth-century linguistic loan from French élite, 
originally derived from Old French eslit “[the] chosen [ones],” 
and in turn, from Latin éligere “to elect”)—the top (dominant, 
ruling) stratum in a state’s population. In early modern Central 
Europe, the term elite denotes the estates (of nobility, clergy, 
and burghers), while in the western part of the continent only the 
ruling estates (that is, to the exclusion of the estate of common- 
ers). In early modern Central Europe, the elite monopolized all 
political, economic, and social power, while in Western Europe 
this monopoly was slightly mitigated by the recognition of com- 
moners as an estate. In today’s world of nation-states, elite can 
be defined as the top stratum of citizenry who enjoy the most so- 
cio-economic power. The modern elite’s hold on political power is 
usually limited by universal suffrage. But in authoritarian or to- 
talitarian tyrannies, where suffrage is suspended or practiced in 
a perfunctory manner, political power is also concentrated in the 
hands of a (typically) narrow ruling elite. 


empire (from Latin imperium “empire,” in turn derived from 
the verb imperare “to command”)—a type of relatively extensive 
(“large”) composite polity (state) united by a single ruler (em- 
peror, usually a monarch). The empire’s different parts (prov- 
inces, autonomies, fiefdoms, vassal states, colonies) are orga- 
nized into separate, sometimes overlapping, jurisdictions under 
different legal systems, often administered with the use of dif- 
ferent Einzelsprachen written with the employment of various 
scripts (writing systems). Likewise, the inhabitants have var- 
iegated unequal statuses in the empire’s different territories. In 
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Central Europe, traditionally, the ruling elite was composed 
from the separate estates of nobles, clergy, and burghers, while 
the rest, usually peasants, had no political rights and were re- 
duced to serfdom through most of the nineteenth century. See 
also imperialism. 


endonym (scholarly neologism formed from Greek évdov éndon 
“within [ones own group)” and óvoya ózoma “name”)—au- 
tonym, or an ethnic group’s own name (ethnonym) for them- 
selves, or a speech community’s own name (linguonym) for 
their language (Einzelsprache), dialect, or speech variety. For 
instance, the German-language endonym for the German lan- 
guage is Deutsch. Likewise, the Georgian-language endonym for 
the Georgians seen as a nation is JoMog9wgdo kartvelebi. See 
also exonym. 


equality (via French equalité (hence, modern French égalité], 
from Latin aequalitatem “equality, similarity, likeness”)—the 
modern concept of equality of rights and status (citizenship, 
suffrage), alongside equality before the law for all the inhabitants 
of a polity (state) (see individualism) emerged in opposition to 
the medieval and early modern (“feudal”) practice of unequal sta- 
tuses for different groups of the population in a polity of estates. 

From the perspective of the contemporary social sciences, all 
human societies (Gemeinschaften, Gesellschaften) should be 
treated with the same level of respect and accorded the same level 
of prestige; no cultural, economic, religious, linguistic, or other 
differences may constitute the grounds for prejudice or any form 
of discrimination. 

Likewise, from the perspective of language politics, all lan- 
guage varieties (for instance, Einzelsprachen, languages, lects, 
ethnolects, dialects, sociolects, or speech varieties, including 
related scripts) employed by distinctive human groups (that is, 
micro-ethnic groups, ethnic groups, nationalities, nations, or 
nation-states) should be treated as of equal worth and accorded 
the same level of respect and prestige. This normative belief un- 
derlies the concept of linguistic human rights. 


estate (from Latin status, hence, cran stan in Belarusian, stav 
in Czech, Stand in German, stato in Italian stan in Polish, esta- 
mento in Spanish; cognate with the English term “state” for “pol- 
ity,” also from Latin status; in French “estate” is ordre, from Latin 
ordin “row, rank;" while in Russian cocaosne soslovie from Greek 
ovdroyos syllogos, originally “assembly,” nowadays “society”)—in 
early modern Europe a stratum of the polity’s elite with influ- 
ence on politics, usually, nobility, clergy, or burghers. In Western 
Europe peasantry typically was organized as an estate of com- 
moners, while in Central Europe peasants were serfs and as such 
they were excluded from the system of a state’s estates. See also 
class, polity of estates. 


ethnic boundary (“ethnic” stems from Latin ethnicus “heathen, 
non-Christian, pagan," derived from Greek £0voc ethnos “a peo- 
ple, country," but later, in the wake of Christianization, “a for- 
eign, non-Greek, barbarian people,” also “a non-Christian, pagan 
people.” The word boundary “border, frontier” is an early seven- 
teenth-century neologism composed from bound “made fast as if 


by a band or bond” and the Latinate noun-forming suffix -4ry)— 
in 1969, the Norwegian anthropologist, Fredrik Barth (1969), 
proposed that ethnic groups should be studied in the ecological 
context of other (neighboring) ethnic groups. Hence, apart from 
the question ofgroup cohesion (see Gemeinschaft, Gesellschaft), 
that of maintaining separation between ethnic groups should 
also be addressed. For this purpose, Barth proposed the empir- 
ically evidenced (as based on several case studies) concept of eth- 
nic boundary. It is a product of the dynamics of inter-group inter- 
actions, namely, members of two different ethnic groups X and Y 
clearly recognize one another as belonging to different groups by 
way of displaying and observing the prescribed respective sets of 
cultural traits (ethnicity), as typical of these groups. Such active 
display and observance creates, legitimizes, and maintains a sta- 
ble separation between both groups, that is, the ethnic boundary. 
An ethnic boundary may be spatial, but most often it is social in 
its character, with members of different ethnic groups constantly 
sharing the same public spaces in villages, towns, and cities, and 
especially in marketplaces. Arguably, endogamy (in-group mar- 
riage) is the most popular instrument of maintaining any ethnic 
boundary in a social sense. Obviously, one can cross the ethnic 
boundary from one group to another, but it is a costly process in 
social, economic, and psychological terms, often entailing acqui- 
sition of a language (Einzelsprache), a different way of living, 
conversion to another religion, or permanent separation from 
one's original family and friends. 


ethnic cleansing (the verb *to cleanse" stems from Old English 
clénsian, cognate with cléne “clean”)—this term was developed 
during the wars of Yugoslav succession by translating the Serbo- 
Croatian term etničko Ciscenjeleranwako anuthere into English. 
It is synonymous with the earlier term population transfer. 
However, while under international law population transfer 
was legal, ethnic cleaning is a crime against humanity. In 1994, 
the United Nations’ Commission of Experts (established in 1992 
by the Security Council's resolution 780) defined this crime of 
ethnic cleansing as follows: “a purposeful policy designed by one 
ethnic or religious group to remove by violent and terror-inspir- 
ing means the civilian population of another ethnic or religious 
group from certain geographic areas" (Letter 1994: 1, 33). 


ethnic group (word "group" stems from French groupe “clus- 
ter, group," and Italian gruppo "group, knot")—this term ap- 
peared first as ethnie in the anthropological (rather than evange- 
lizing) sense in the late nineteenth century in French-language 
literature, and was readily borrowed by English-language schol- 
ars. They settled for the current form of this term only in the 
mid-twentieth century, though some still prefer the French term 
ethnie. There is yet another form of this term, ethnos, which com- 
petes with ethnie and “ethnic group.” The leading Soviet anthro- 
pologist and official theoretician of the “ethnic question” in the 
Soviet Union, Yulian Bromley, introduced it (as srHoc etnos) to 
Russian-language literature. During the late Cold War period, 
under Soviet influence, many Anglophone left-leaning schol- 
ars adopted this form “ethnos” as the preferred term for “ethnic 
group.” In turn, Bromley borrowed (without acknowledgement) 
the main tenets of his theory from the Norwegian anthropolo- 
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gist, Fredrik Barth, who wrote in English and consistently em- 
ployed the collocation “ethnic group” (cf Bromlei 1971; Gellner 
1977) (see ethnic boundary). 

“Ethnic group” denotes a cohesive collection (group) of hu- 
mans built and maintained with the use of some selected elements 
of culture (for instance, myths, religion, music, Einzelsprachen, 
seen together as ethnicity), as opposed to statehood. 


ethnicity (etymology: see ethnic boundary)—the use of an el- 
ement, or typically several elements, of culture (social reality) 
for defining, building, legitimizing, and maintaining a self-re- 
producing human group, usually referred to as an ethnic group. 
Prior to the rise of statehood all cohesive ethnic groups differed 
in speech. It was spatial and social isolation between groups (nec- 
essary for the maintenance of their separateness and internal co- 
hesion) that generated this speech difference, typically perceived 
in today’s world as different languages (Einzelsprachen). 


ethnie (etymology: see ethnic boundary)—see ethnic group. 


ethnogenesis (etymology: see ethnic boundary. The word “gen- 
esis” stems from Greek yéveotg genesis “origin,” in turn a transla- 
tion of the Hebrew phrase mwa barésit “in [the] beginning")— 
the coalescence, emergence, or formation of an ethnic group 
(nation), or a history of this process as a field of anthropological 
or historical study. This term, as srHoreHes etnogenez, appeared 
in the Soviet Union during the 1930s in the context of the pol- 
icy of korenizatsiia, which entailed the state-led massive popu- 
lation (demographic) engineering and language engineering, 
which overhauled the country’s population into about 130 off- 
cially recognized nationalities (nations, ethnic groups), each 
supplied with its own standardized language (Einzelsprache). 
Officially, it was emphatically denied that this policy created (en- 
gineered) nationalities and languages, but rather “discovered and 
identified” them for the sake of accelerating the transformation 
of “backward nationalities” into “developed nationalities,” on the 
way to the communist future of classless society. Hence, there 
was an urgent ideological need to supply each Soviet national- 
ity with “centuries-old” culture (songs, customs, or rituals) and 
history (state, religion, writing, and a national epic poem). This 
feat of engineering numerous ethnic cultures and histories for the 
purpose of “archaicizing,” “authenticizing” and “indigenizing” 
the newly produced nationalities and their Einzelsprachen was 
posed as “research” on the past, a “discovery” of their “histories.” 

Subsequently, the term “ethnogenesis” for the origins of an 
ethnic group and research into such origins entered English in 
the 1960s by way of Germany, as many Soviet publications had 
been translated in the late interwar and early postwar periods 
into the latter language. 

In the 1970s, the term ethnogenesis became a key term of anal- 
ysis for the official Soviet theory of “ethnos” (that is, ethnic group 
formation and maintenance). The somewhat dissident historian 
Lev Gumilev (son of the poets, Anna Akhmatova and Nikolai 
Gumilev) added a biologizing and spiritual turn to this official 
theory, by claiming that ethnoses (ethnic groups, nations) and 
"super-ethnoses" (multiethnic empires, peoples speaking cog- 
nate languages) are living organisms spawned by the biosphere. 
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They compete with one another for limited resources; winners 
“live,” while losers “die,” all dependent on which ethnos has been 
"destined" to receive more “passionary energy” from the universe 
(which appears to stand for “god”), as filtered through the bio- 
sphere (Gumilev 1989 [1973]; Koreniako 2000). 

Following the breakup of the Soviet Union, Gumilev's “the- 
ory" became the most popular for explaining the social world 
among scholars in the post-Soviet countries, because it purport- 
edly explicates why non-ethnic “chimeras” (for instance, the 
Soviet Union) are short-lived, and eventually must split into eth- 
nolinguistic nations (for example, post-Soviet nation-states). 
Gumilev’s thought is of special importance in Russia and 
Kazakhstan where state leaders use his ideas for “comprehend- 
ing” international relations and legitimizing some of their po- 
litical decisions in this regard. Gumilev’s theory is relatively 
unknown in the West, which often leads to a variety of method- 
ological misunderstandings when Western and post-Soviet schol- 
ars meet. They use the very same terms of ethnic group (ethnos, 
ethnie) or ethnogenesis in starkly different manners, as under- 
pinned by quite varying methodologies. Furthermore, the former 
see these concepts as terms of analysis, while the latter often see 
them to be instruments of applied politics. 


ethnic language (etymology: see ethnic boundary, lan- 
guage)—a speech variety or an Einzeslsprache (standard lan- 
guage) specific to an ethnic group. If the ethnic group in ques- 
tion is recognized as an (ethnic) nation, then its ethnic language 
usually is referred to as a national language. 


ethnic nationalism (etymology: see ethnic boundary, na- 
tion)—a type of nationalism that does not use citizenship for 
defining the nation, but various elements of culture (see ethnic- 
ity), in Central Europe typically the Einzelsprache (“a lan- 
guage’; see ethnolinguistic nationalism) or religion (see eth- 
noreligious nationalism). See also civic nationalism. 


ethnic nation (etymology: see ethnic boundary, nation)—a na- 
tion built on an ethnic basis, typically, a common Einzelsprache 
(language) and/or religion. In an ethnic nation-state, not all cit- 
izens are members of the polity's ethnic nation, but only those 
who speak a “correct” Einzelsprache and/or follow a “correct” re- 
ligion in order to qualify for membership (that is, nationality) 
in such an ethnic nation. Unlike in the case of the civic nation, 
in the ethnic nation nationality does not equate to citizenship. 
Citizens of an ethnic nation-state who do not qualify as mem- 
bers of this polity's ethnic nation are typically classified as “na- 
tional minorities." 


ethnographic map (cartography)—sce ethnolinguistic map. 


ethnolect (etymology: see ethnic boundary, lect) —lect (speech 
variety, language variety) of an ethnic group (nation, nation- 
ality), in most cases used as a leading marker or one of the im- 
portant markers of this group's identity (ethnicity). From this 
perspective, each distinctive speech community is an ethnic 
group, while a “proper” ethnic group should be (treated as) a 
speech community. The alluded normativity of this rule (dating 
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back to Johann Gottfried Herder's late eighteenth-century inti- 
mation that different peoples speak different languages [Herder 
1793: 146]) hinges on mutual comprehensibility, but is not ab- 
solute, since other elements of the social reality (ethnic or cul- 
tural markers) than speech or language alone may be decisive 
for the construction, legitimation, and maintenance of an eth- 
nic group. For instance, the Hutus and the Tutsis share the same 
Einzelsprache of Kinyarwanda, which is Rwanda’s official (na- 
tional) language. But this fact did not become a basis for any 
merger of both groups into a single ethnolinguistic nation and 
did not prevent the 1994 genocide of Tutsis. During the colonial 
period, the administratively enforced status of serf-like peasantry 
for Hutus and of noble-like administrators for Tutsis shaped the 
two social strata into separate ethnic groups, and this insidious 
legacy of imperialism continues to this day (see also cultural im- 
perialism). 

The ISO 639-3 standard for registering “all the world’s lan- 
guages” is based on the normative assumption (rarely ac- 
knowledged by this standard’s Registering Authority, or SIL 
International) that each ethnic group speaks (and sometimes 
writes) its own specific (ethnic) language. Hence, this standard 
aspires to cover all the human ethnolects. The abandoned ISO 
639-6 standard, now preserved by the Linguasphere Observatory/ 
Observatoire Linguistique network, aims at registering all of hu- 
manity’s speech varieties. Assessed at 25,000, their number is three 
times higher than that of the 8,o00-odd ethnolects. Hence, eth- 
nolects add up to one-third of all extant speech varieties, meaning 
that two-thirds of existing speech varieties are not employed for 
building, legitimating, and maintaining ethnic groups. 

Nowadays, in Poland, a growing number of scholars and jour- 
nalists employ the term ethnolect for referring to the officially 
unrecognized (in Poland) Einzelsprache of Silesian. It is a kind 
of compromise usage, which withholds the prestigious label of 
language from Silesian, but acknowledges that in the past it was 
inappropriate to dub Silesian as a “subdialect” (gwara); the term 
seen as offensive by most Silesians. At the level of language pol- 
itics, this stop-gap solution preserves the Polish national dogma, 
which claims that Silesian is a dialect of the Polish language, but 
also confirms that this “Silesian dialect” functions as the main 
marker of Silesian ethnicity. Importantly for the needs of con- 
temporary Poland’s ethnolinguistic nationalism and national 
master narrative, this stop-gap measure does not permit Silesians 
to be seen as an ethnic group (let alone, nation) in its own right. 
Officially, the Silesians remain a social or regional group of the 
Polish nation. 


ethnolinguistic homogeneity (etymology: see ethnic bound- 
ary. The word “homogenous” stems from Medieval Latin ho- 
mogeneus, in turn from Greek éuoyevig homogenés, constructed 
from uoç homos “same” and yévoc genos “kind”)—the founda- 
tional normative idea of ethnolinguistic nationalism, which 
proposes that the “true” nation-state should be inhabited only 
by speakers of a single national language. The speech commu- 
nity of such an Einzelsprache is seen as the nation, to which 
this nation-state “rightfully” belongs. Not surprisingly, the eth- 
nolinguistic nation-state encourages normative monolingual- 
ism among its nation, and assimilation to the national language 


among the inhabitants who speak other languages, and thus are 
stereotypically seen as members of “foreign” nations. Ideally, the 
entire nation (as eguated with a speech community) should be 
contained within its own nation-state. 


ethnolinguistic map (cartography) (also known as ethno- 
graphic map; “map” stems from Medieval Latin mappa mundi, 
in turn formed from mappa “napkin, cloth” and mundus “world.” 
"Ihe term “cartography” stems from Latin charta or carta “chart, 
map,” in turn from Greek yaptyg &hártes “map,” and ypadw 
grapho “to write”)—a map showing the spatial extent of a peo- 
ple (ethnic group, nation, or nationality) through the lens of 
an Einzelsprache (at times, in conjunction with a religion and 
customs), which purportedly defines this people (speech com- 
munity). This genre of cartography began to coalesce at the turn 
of the nineteenth century in the form of maps with information 
on the presence of specific religious communities in towns, cities, 
and regions depicted with the employment of symbols. During 
the first half of the nineteenth century, when the popularity of 
ethnolinguistic nationalism grew and spread across Central 
Europe, religious communities of this type were additionally 
identified with speech communities, resulting in maps of eth- 
nolinguistic-cum-ethnoreligious groups. In the 1840s, the first 
maps were produced that used solid blocks of color for depicting 
different nations (ethnic groups) defined through their national 
languages. At that time, the business of mapping religious com- 
munities (religions) was separated from that of ethnolinguistic 
nations, but both genres, namely, the map of religions and the 
(ethnographic) map of (ethnolinguistic) nations (or languages) 
continued using blocks of color for coding and depicting infor- 
mation. Traditionally, a given politys population was queried 
about their religions by census. After 1872, the language ques- 
tion was added as obligatory to censuses. On this basis, "scien- 
tific" maps of ethnolinguistic nations (national Einzelsprachen) 
began to be produced. Both maps of nations (languages) and re- 
ligions were included in the new type of school textbook, namely 
school atlas (of geography and history), which appeared in and 
became increasingly popular across Central Europe in the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century. In quick succession, entire 
ethnolinguistic atlases made an appearance and rapidly were rec- 
ognized as a "scientific" argument for justifying the destruction 
of the established state frontiers, then to be replaced with “eth- 
nographic" boundaries in the wake of the Balkan Wars and the 
Great War. The drive toward increasing precision and inclusive- 
ness even of the tiniest of differences and ethnolinguistic com- 
munities led, at the turn of the twentieth century, to the fusion 
of number (symbol) tagging with color coding on ethnographic 
maps produced in the Russian Empire. During the age of kore- 
nizatsiia (mid-1920s to mid-1930s) in the Soviet Union, the de- 
velopment of ethnographic (ethnolinguistic) cartography acceler- 
ated even more because Soviet planners and bureaucrats needed 
maps for organizing and maintaining over 17,000 autonomous 
ethnolinguistic administrative entities, which existed then in the 
communist polity. Finally, in the Soviet Union, an entire ethno- 
linguistic Atlas narodov mira (Atlas of the Peoples of the World) 
was published in 1964 and remains unequaled to this day (Bruk 
and Apenchenko 1964). In the West, during the Cold War, this 
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Atlas was commonly pirated by specialists in Area Studies, who 
adapted or just translated relevant maps into English, retaining 
the Soviet hallmark of color coding combined with number tag- 
ging. The school atlas of history and geography (combined or in 
the form of two separate books), complete with ethnographic 
maps and maps of religion (sometimes appended with maps of 
races), remains a compulsory textbook in Central Europe’s na- 
tion-states, mainly because with the use of text only it is next 
to impossible to present and explain in a clear manner ethno- 
linguistic nationalism’s highly counterintuitive principle of the 
normative isomorphism of language, nation, and state. On 
the other hand, the school atlas of history is a rarity elsewhere 
in the world, like in the nation-states where civic nationalism 
is employed for statehood building, legitimation, and mainte- 
nance. See also linguistic map. 


(ethno)linguistic nationalism (etymology: see ethnic bound- 
ary, language, nation)—a form of nationalism that de- 
fines or identifies the nation as all the speakers of a language 
(Einzelsprache). It equates the nation with a speech commu- 
nity. The nation defined in an ethnolinguistic manner is always 
primary to the nation’s nation-state. In this ideology’s think- 
ing nations can exist without states. In the early twenty-first 
century, ethnolinguistic nationalism is mainly contained to 
Central Europe and Southeast Asia. The globe’s most popular 
form of nationalism is civic (see civic nationalism), while all the 
extant ethnolinguistic nation-states are contained to Eurasia. 
Often on the unacknowledged basis of ethnoreligious nation- 
alism, some speakers of a given national language are excluded 
from the nation, as for instance, Judaists (Jews) from many eth- 
nolinguistic nations of Central Europe (see anti-Semitism). See 
also tribalism. 


ethnonym (etymology: see endonym)—the name of an ethnic 
group (nation, speech community, etc.) See also endonym, ex- 
onym, linguonym. 


(ethno)religious nationalism (etymology: see ethnic boundary, 
nation, religion) —a form of nationalism that defines the faith- 
ful of a religion (denomination) or a Church as a nation. This 
form of nationalism was popular in the Ottoman Balkans during 
the nineteenth century. The Rum (Orthodox) millet, split along 
the territorial lines of the extant and historic Orthodox patri- 
archates, yielded the ethnoreligious nation-states of Bulgaria, 
Greece, Montenegro, Romania, and Serbia. Albania, founded 
in 1912, was the Ottoman Balkans’ first-ever ethnolinguistic na- 
tion-state; it was founded for the entire Albanian speech com- 
munity, whose members professed Catholicism, Islam, and 
Orthodox Christianity, and as such belonged to at least three 
millets. See also communalism, sectarianism. 


ethnos—see ethnic boundary, ethnic group, ethnogenesis. 
etic (zot to be confused with “ethic”)—in anthropology the way 
of researching a (typically, ethnic) group from the outside (“neu- 


tral”) perspective, without taking into consideration this group’s 
values, concepts or believes. The term etic is derived from the lin- 
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guistic concept “phonetic,” namely, a speech sound (or phone) at- 
tested among the extant Einzelsprachen. See also emic, exonym. 


Eurasia (1852 German neologism Asia-Europe, coined by geogra- 
pher Carl Gustav Reuschle from the Kingdom of Württemberg 
(Reuschle 1852: 43); subsequently, in the 1880s it was more 
broadly adopted in the form Eurasien, quickly yielding the 
English-language term “Eurasia.” Interestingly, the coinage 
“Eurasia” popped up briefly in the 1830s in British India for de- 
noting Brits and other Europeans domiciled or born in India. The 
name “Asia” originates from Greek Acta Asia, of uncertain ori- 
gin, but the proposed Semitic (Akkadian) etymology (w)asi(m) 
“to go out, to rise,” suggesting “land of the rising sun,” is ideolog- 
ically appealing, because equates this continent with “the East.” 
The name “Europe” stems from Greek Evpwry Europe, likewise 
of uncertain origin, though the proposed Semitic (Hebrew) ety- 
mology nwn ma-arov "occident, west" is ideologically appealing, 
since equates this continent with "the West." If these etymolo- 
gies are valid, the names of Asia and Europe may originate from 
an act of observation conducted by Semitic-speakers from their 
Middle Eastern homeland, located between Asia and Europe)— 
Europe and Asia construed as a single continent. 


Eurasianism—view or ideology developed during the 1920s by 
Russian émigrés (including linguist Nikolai Trubetzkoy), which 
proposes that Russia (that is, the Russian Empire) is a separate 
civilization; neither European nor Asian, but Eurasian in its 
character. After the breakup of the Soviet Union, this ideology— 
given a "scientific" sheen by Lev Gumilev's theory of ethnos (see 
ethnogenesis) —was adopted both in Russia and Kazakhstan, 
presented as a Eurasian civilization and nation-state, respec- 
tively. To a degree, this ideology underpins, is combined with or 
equated with the Kremlin's twenty-first-century ideology of the 
Russian World. 


exonym, xenonym (from Greek £o éxó "out, external,” or ££voc 
xénos "foreign," and évdov éndon “name”)—xenonym, or an ex- 
ternal name (ethnonym) imposed on or developed for an ethnic 
group by another ethnic group; likewise a xenonym (linguonym) 
imposed on or developed for a speech community language 
(Einzelsprache), dialect, or speech variety by another speech 
community. For instance, "Polish" is the English-language ex- 
onym for the Polish language, known in Polish under the end- 
onym polski. Similarly, the English exonym “the Poles" for the 
Polish nation differs from the Polish-language endonym Polacy. 


extermination camp (etymology: see concentration camp. The 

term “extermination” stems from Latin exzerminátus, in turn from 

ex- "utterly, thoroughly" and terminé “I finish, close, end.” The 

term “camp” is derived from Latin campus “field” and Old English 

campe or compe “battle, battlefield,” cognate with German Kampf 
“struggle”)—a concentration camp designed for the total liquida- 

tion of inmates, usually political opponents and unwanted popula- 

tions. See also authoritarianism, totalitarianism. 


extrasemiotic sphere (“extrasemiotic” is a late twentieth-cen- 
tury neologism, formed from the prefix “extra-” and the seven- 
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teenth-century neologism “semiotics.” The former stems from 
Latin ab extra “from the outside,” while the latter from Greek 
onuelwtixds sémeidtikds, “observant of signs;" ultimately from 
from oyuetov sémeion, “sign, mark.” The term “sphere” is derived 
from Latin sphaera “ball, globe, celestial sphere,” and in turn 
from Greek coaipa sphaira “ball, globe”)—the space where no 
semiosis takes place, that is, where there are no beings capable 
of using 9 language to generate social reality. The extrasemi- 
otic sphere is located where no human communities live, that is, 
(most probably) across the universe, and in parts of the biosphere 
populated by non-humans (animals, plants). 


face-to-face (human) group (etymology: see crime against hu- 
manity, ethnic group)—humanity’s natural (biological, evolu- 
tionary) propensity to build and maintain cohesive groups up to 
150 members (Dunbar's number) through everyday interper- 
sonal interaction alone (that is, face-to-face) without the use of 
9 language. See also non-face-to-face (human) group. 
fascism (from Latin fascis for “bundle [of rods],” employed 
as a symbol of state authority in the Roman Empire, and then 
adopted by interwar Italy’s Partito Nazionale Fascista [PNF, 
National Fascist Party])—a far-right ideology that accepts the 
infrastructural ideology of nationalism as the basis of state- 
hood construction, legitimation and maintenance. The ethno- 
linguistically (“racially”) defined nation is at the center of each 
fascist project, for the nation in question an appropriately large 
nation-state and empire must be won at the expense of “civili- 
zationally lower” and “biologically less worth” nations and their 
states. From the perspective of social darwinism (eugenics, racial 
hygiene), nations are believed to be “living organisms” in con- 
stant evolutionary competition for resources and survival. Only 
the fittest (that is, arguably fascist) nations are to survive and 
flourish. Fascism shares with communism the monoparty to- 
talitarian, or authoritarian, system of government, with the in- 
variably male tyrant (dictator) at the top, and the ruling party’s 
structure doubling as the state’s institutions and administration. 
Proponents of both ideologies see democracy, liberalism, and in- 
dividualism as unacceptable or even “degenerate,” and share the 
same vision of the “new modern man of the future,” who is sup- 
posed to be either the ideal fascist or communist. The main dif- 
ference between fascism and communism lies in the latter’s rejec- 
tion of the nation and nationalism, and in the former’s enmity 
toward communism (stereotyped as "Judeo-Bolshevia"). 
Interwar and wartime Germany’s ideology of fascism is typ- 
ically known as nazism. This English pejorative term was de- 
rived from the official name of the ideology of Germany’s rul- 
ing fascist party, Nationalsozialistische Deutsche Arbeiterpartei 
(NSDAP, National Socialist German Workers’ Party), namely, 
Nationalsozialismus (national socialism). In none of the Soviet 
blocs countries was communism achieved, and these poli- 
ties employed only the term “socialism” in their official names. 
The Soviet satellites’ socialism was national in its form, hence, 
in scholarly works it is referred to as “national communism” 
in order to avoid the collocation “national socialism,” which is 
so negatively tainted and strongly connected to wartime (nazi) 


Germany (Third Reich). 


Like in the case of ethnolinguistic nationalists, fascists 
aspired to ethnolinguistically and racially (biologically) ho- 
mogenize the nation. The largest target of such “racial homog- 
enization" (that is, the Holocaust) were the mostly German(ic)- 
speaking (Yiddish-speaking) Jews. But they were not identified 
through any measuring methods (for instance, "craniometry") 
of the "science of race" (Rassenkunde), but with the aid of syn- 
agogues registers of faithful. Hence, de facto fascists practiced a 
form of ethnoreligious homogenization. 

Wartime Soviet propaganda made the term “fascist” into a 
generalized pejorative hurled at any political opponent. The post- 
communist Russian discourse adopted and popularized this in- 
vective, so at present it is used in a similar manner also in English. 


Gemeinschaft (German loanword, from gemein "common, to- 
gether,” and the suffix -schaft “-ship, -ness”; hence, also Gemeinde 
“commune [the lowest administrative unit]”)—in essence any 
face-to-face group (community), where each member knows 
the others through regular (everyday) interaction. Gemeinschaft 
stands in the dichotomic opposition to Gesellschaft. It is a clas- 
sical sociological opposition described and elaborated in 1887 by 
the Schleswig (German) scholar, Ferdinand Tónnies (1887). 


genocide (from Greek yévoc génos “a people" [see gens] and Latin 
—cide “act of killing”)—a neologism coined in 1943 by the Polish- 
Jewish jurist, Rafal (Raphael) Lemkin for a planned (intentional) 
extermination of a people (Lemkin 1944: 79). The United 
Nation’s 1948 Convention on the Prevention and Punishment 
of the Crime of Genocide defines, in Article 2, genocide as “acts 
committed with intent to destroy, in whole or in part, a national, 
ethnical, racial or religious group” (Convention 1948). After war- 
time Germany’s planned genocide of Jews and Roma, a tradition 
developed to give ethnic-specific names to widely recognized acts 
of genocide against specific peoples (ethnic groups, nations, or 
nationalities), for instance, the “Holocaust” (or Shoah) for the 
Jewish Genocide, or the “Samudaripen” (also Por[r]ajmos or Kali 


Tras) for the Roma Genocide. 


gens (pl gentes; Latin term gens “clan, extended family with the 
shared male linage” is cognate with Greek y£voc génos, both prob- 
ably derived from the hypothetical from Proto-Indo-European 
*¢énhtis “birth, production”)—a late medieval and early modern 
Latinate term for “a people,” seen as the entire population of a re- 
gion or a polity. See also natio. 


Geschichtspolitik (a German term, coined by combining the 
terms Geschichte “history” and Politik “politics”; at times trans- 
lated into English as “politics of memory")—in the wake of the 
fall of communism and the end of the Cold War during the 
19905, the grand narratives of the defeat of the Third Reich and 
the subsequent East-West ideological confrontation unraveled 
across postcommunist Europe, giving way to revived, and often 
highly contradictory, national master narratives, especially in 
Central and Eastern Europe's ethnolinguistic nation-states. 
A clear scholarly realization that the remembrance of the past is 
part and parcel of social reality and can be "shaped" (falsified or 
interpreted selectively; see invented tradition) in line with the 
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needs of current political projects led to the rise of a new field of 
study (within historiography) and another of political practice. 
The former aims at limiting such arbitrary "shaping" of the re- 
membrance of the past through objectivizing respect for the past 
as known from preserved oral, written, and material (archeolog- 
ical) records. On the contrary, the aforementioned new field of 
political practice usually focuses on shaping the remembrance of 
the past as required for legitimizing and furthering a given po- 
litical or national goal, while paying a mere lip service to the ob- 
servance of the ideal of historical objectivity. 


Gesellschaft (German loanword, from Geselle “journeyman, as- 
sociate, fellow,” and the suffix -schaft “-ship, -ness")—in essence 
any non-face-to-face group (society), where group cohesion is 
ensured by social reality. The ideology of nationalism seeks to 
present the nation (Gesellschaft) in the terms of Gemeinschaft, 
that is, Gemeinschaft-izes Gesellschaft. The group-bonding of 
a successful national project is so strong, because although the 
members of a nation live in a non-face-to-face Gesellschaft, they 
believe it is a closely-knit face-to-face Gemeinschaft. 


globalization (word "globe" stems from Latin globus "ball, 
sphere") —after the fall of communism and the end to the Cold 
War division of the world at the turn of the 1990s, globalization 
was a slogan of a better equal interconnected cooperating and 
peaceful world. In practice globalization is the freedom of move- 
ment for capital and goods across the world for international 
corporations, the network of international institutions allowing 
for political cooperation or dialog between all the extant and le- 
gitimate (recognized) nation-states, and the internet infrastruc- 
ture that underpins the worldwide cyberspace. The last element 
allows relatively rich literate and numerate individuals with a 
working command of Eurasia large languages (preferably 
written in the Latin alphabet) to access and interact with cyber- 
space on a global scale. Individuals of this kind live mostly in the 
rich North, while a considerable percentage, often the majority, 
of the inhabitants of the poor South 5 nation-states do not fulfill 
these threshold conditions. As a result, they are excluded from 
active participation in globalization, which however does not 
shield them from positive and negative ramifications of this pro- 
cess. Hence, in many ways, globalization reproduces and deep- 
ens the practices of economic imperialism, cultural imperial- 
ism, and linguistic imperialism. The rich North decides on the 
practices of globalization and their "appropriate" uses, while the 
poor South has no choice but to concede. There is no equality 
of opportunities in globalization, this process firmly tilted in the 
rich North 's favor. These skewed dynamics allow the proposition 
that in this arrangement the North's inhabitants can be seen as 
"globalizers," while the South’s populations represent the “glo- 
balized." This dichotomy is eerily similar to that of colonialism, 
namely, between Western colonizers and the colonized popula- 
tions in the Western(ized) great powers’ maritime and conti- 
nent-wide empires. 

global system of languages (Einzelsprachen) (etymol- 
ogy: see globalization, language, writing system)—the glo- 
balized system of formal recognition and registration of lan- 
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guages (Einzelsprachen), which emerged in an unplanned and 
piecemeal manner after World War Two in the wake of decol- 
onization, as a reply to the exponential growth in information 
production, in an equally exponentially increasing number of 
Einzelsprachen and scripts (writing systems). Initially, this sys- 
tem allowed for automated retrieval of (typically bibliographic) 
data and facilitated evangelization (predominantly, translation 
of the Bible into non-European Einzelsprachen), before it be- 
came one of the organizational and technical pillars of the inter- 
net (cyberspace) at the turn of the twenty-first century (see ISO 
15924, ISO 639). Because the registration authorities (Infoterm, 
Library of Congress, Linguasphere Observatory/Observatoire 
Linguistique, SIL International, or Unicode) of this global system 
of languages are located in the West (that is, the rich North), the 
system tends to meet and champion the West’s needs, to the ne- 
glect of and even disrespect (prejudice) for the expectations and 
needs of non-Western nation-states, nations, ethnic groups, 
Gesellschaften, and Gemeinschaften. Above all it enforces the 
Western in its origin concept of Einzelsprache as the standard 
unit of the linguistic and imposes this norm, alongside the equaly 
normativized dialect vs language (Einzelsprache) dichotomy, 
on the rest of the world. This situation characterizes present-day 
linguistic imperialism and cultural imperialism. The creation, 
recognition, and use of non-Western Einzelsprachen are decided 
solely in the West and by its agents (missionaries, linguists, an- 
thropologists, or IT specialists), with little or no consultation 
with the concerned non-Western speech communities. From 
the perspective of global language politics, the West is all pow- 
erful, while the “Rest” are made completely powerless; the former 
"globalizes" (that is, culturally, linguistically, and technologically 
colonizes) the latter, making it into “the globalized” (or “new co- 
lonials”). The 300-odd linguistic versions of Wikipedia are a good 
litmus test of this novel “cyberspace imperialism,” or the global 
internet cleavage. The vast majority of these Wikipedias are avail- 
able in Eurasian languages, the plurality in European languages, 
and the vast majority of information is offered in European lan- 
guages. The half a million-strong speech community of the un- 
recognized Central European Einzelsprache of Silesian enjoy 
a Silesian language Wikipedia with over 7,600 articles, while 
South Africa's 8 million Xhosas have a paltry Xhosa-language 
Wikipedia of 750 articles, and actually there is zo Wikipedia in 
the country's official language of Ndebele, spoken by as many as 
2.5 million people. 


global (world) language (etymology: see globalization, lan- 
guage. The word “world” stems from Old English world or weo- 
rold, and is cognate with Dutch wereld and German Welt)—a 
large language, which is a lingua franca employed across sev- 
eral continents and tens of polities by o.5-1 billion people (for in- 
stance, Arabic, English, French or Spanish). See also language of 
international (interethnic) communication. 


glottonym (neologism formed from Greek yAwoou gléssa “lan- 
guage,” and óvoyua ónoma “name”)—see linguonym. 


grapheme (from Greek ypadeua graféma “letter”)—a letter, 
the basic unit of a writing system (script). In linguistics the term 
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"grapheme" is preferred to “letter,” because the former phoneti- 
cally corresponds to phoneme, emphasizing the point that in al- 
phabets and abjads graphemes typically correspond to phonemes. 
Obviously, in syllabaries and morphemic scripts graphemes cor- 
respond to syllables and morphemes, respectively. 


Gulag (from the Russian acronym l'YAar GULag, derived from 
the name l'AasHoe yrpaBAenue Aarepeii H MECT 3aKAIOHCHH a 
Glavnoe upravlenie lagerei i mest zakliucheniia for “Main Ad- 
ministration of Camps and Places of Detention")—a term for 
the system of the Soviet (forced labor) concentration camps. In 
the present-day English often a synonym for concentration camp 
(typically, “gulag” or “gulag camp"). Officially, no gulag camp was 
intended for extermination, though in practice some gulag camps 
functioned as de facto extermination camps. 


heterogeneity vs homogeneity (etymology: see ethnolinguis- 
tic homogeneity. The term "heterogeneity" stems from Greek 
&cepoyevtic heterogenés, in turn from étepos heteros "other, differ- 
ent” and yévog genos “kind”)—a sociopolitical dichotomy that 
informs much of medieval and modern European thinking on 
legitimate forms of statehood. Without giving appropriate at- 
tention to this tacitly accepted norm, the widespread belief in 
Europe (and the West) has been that in order for a state to be 
legitimate and viable it should be homogenous, meaning that 
all its inhabitants should conform to a shared single cultural 
trait (or marker), in the majority of cases this trait being a reli- 
gion or an Einzelsprache. However, homogeneity is a “movable 
feast.” For instance, the United Kingdom of the Netherlands 
(1815-1830) was ethnolinguistically quite homogenous, the ma- 
jority of its population spoke Dutch (Flemish). However, from 
the religious perspective (see religious homogeneity), half of 
this Kingdom’s inhabitants were Catholics and the other half 
Protestants, which in 1830 led to the breakup of the polity into a 
Catholic nation-state of Belgium and a Protestant nation-state 
of the Netherlands. But with the rise in popularity of the con- 
cept of ethnolinguistic homogeneity, the religion-based ho- 
mogeneity of Belgium turned out to be insufficient in the twen- 
tieth century, as in the eyes of its inhabitants the country began 
to appear as ethnolinguistically heterogeneous. This change in 
perception from the homogeneity to heterogeneity of Belgium 
has entailed repeated calls for a breakup of this country into a 
homogenously French-speaking nation-state of Wallonia and a 
likewise homogenously Flemish (Dutch)-speaking nation-state 
of Flanders (which could be united with the Netherlands). 
Practically, each extant nation-state from one perspective may 
be posed as being homogenous (meaning, legitimate), or as het- 
erogeneous (meaning, illegitimate) from another, depending on 
the perception of the country’s character by its elite and popula- 
tion. Perception and changes in it are fully dependent on human 
will, as well as the espousal of the concept of homogeneity in the 
role of the litmus test of the legitimacy of statehood. Both this 
concept and such changing perceptions of a polity’s character are 
part and parcel of social reality. Historically speaking, the nor- 
mative concept of homogeneity as the basis of legitimate state- 
hood is strongly connected to the Judeo-Christian-Islamic tra- 
dition of monotheism. Finally, nothing prevents humans from 


deciding that only a homogeneously multiethnic or polycon- 
fessional (that is, heterogeneous) polity is legitimate. 


historiography (sixteenth-century term borrowed from Medieval 
Latin, in turn a loan from Greek totopioypadia istoriografia, that 
is, oropig istoria “history” and -ypadta -grafía from the Greek 
verb ypadetv graphein “to write” , meaning written presentation, 
or record, of the past)—a scholarly discipline that aspires to record, 
analyze and explain the human past. Traditionally, in a highly 
Eurocentric (Westernocentric) manner, this discipline’s purview 
used to be limited to literate (that is mostly, Western) societies 
(states), which produce written records (see writing). The past of 
non- or pre-literate societies, dubbed as “pre-history,” was to be re- 
searched by anthropologists, that is, the West’s specialists in the 
Other, or peoples (“tribes”) disparagingly referred to as “civiliza- 
tionally lower,” “backward,” or even “savage.” On the other hand, 
until the late twentieth century, the past of Asia’s and Northern 
Africa’s non-Western literate societies and states was seen as the 
field of Oriental Studies. Furthermore, when researching the past 
of Europe (West), earlier historians typically focused on “high his- 
tory,” that is events impacting and produced by the ruling elite 
(estates). Until the mid-twentieth century the past of the “lower 
classes” (peasantry, serfs) or the modern common man was seen 
as suitable for the discipline of sociology. While anthropology was 
tasked with the study of the “non-Western Other,” sociologists 
were to probe the West’s “social Other within.” 

Nowadays, historians (or practitioners of historiography) as- 
pire to research the entire human past from the objectivizing 
(etic) perspective. Historiography’s output is collectively known 
as “history,” though in popular usage the term “history” is em- 
ployed as a preferred synonym for the discipline of historiogra- 
phy. See also national historiography. 


history (from Greek iotopia historia “inquiry, knowledge from in- 
quiry,” or “to judge,” derived from totwp £stor “the one who knows, 
wise person, judge”)—a description, analysis, and explanation of 
the past, usually of human societies, ideally from an etic (objectiv- 
izing) perspective, through a causal analysis and explanation of the 
events, which are typically entirely contained within the sphere of 
social reality. History is a product of historiography (that is, the 
scholarly discipline of history). See also national history. 


“holy book” (word “holy” stems from Old English hali¢ or haleg 
"scared, pacific, ecclesiastical,” cognate with hal “whole[somel,” 
and Dutch and German heilig “holy.” The word “book” is derived 
from Old English böc, cognate with Dutch boek and German 
Buch; perhaps, ultimately from “beech,” or Buche in German, 
as initially tree bark was employed for writing among Germanic 
and Slavic ethnic groups)—a collection of texts, construed as a 
foundation of (typically monotheistic) religion in the Judeo- 
Christian-Islamic (“Abrahamic”) tradition. Monotheistic reli- 
gions (faiths) are “scriptural” in their character, because a “divin- 
ity’s voice” is imagined to have been written down in the form of 
a “holy book,” also known as a “holy scripture.” 


“holy script” (etymology: see “holy book,” script)—a writing 
system in which a “holy book” was written. This writing system 
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often symbolizes the religion and its sociocultural practices, as 
connected to a given “holy book.” 


“holy scripture” (etymology: see “holy book,” script)—a syn- 
onym for a “holy book” in a monotheistic religion. But impor- 
tantly, a specific writing system (script) in which a given “holy 
book” (or its canonical translation) was written is usually seen 
as “holy” and symbolic of a given religion. In many ways such a 
script serves as a religion’s logo, for example, Cyrillic in the case 
of Slavophone Orthodox Christianity, the Latin alphabet in the 
case of Roman Catholicism, the Hebrew abjad in the case of 
Judaism, and the Arabic script in the case of Islam. 


“holy tongue” (etymology: see “holy book”. The word “tongue” 
stems from Old English tunge, cognate with German Zunge 
“muscle in the mouth”)—an Einzelsprache in which the origi- 
nal of a “holy book” (or its canonical translation) was written. 


human (free) will (adjective “human” stems from Latin homé 
“human being.” The noun “will” is derived from Old English willan 
or wyllan “to will, be willing, wish, or desire”; cognate with German 
wollen) —here the capacity of humans and their groups to use o lan- 
guage and shape Einzelsprachen as they want. Hence, the genera- 
tion and maintenance of social reality (semiosphere, noosphere) 
is fully and solely dependent on people, and their intentions and 
acts. On the other hand, material reality (extrasemiotic sphere, the 
biosphere, the universe) is fully independent of human will. 


human rights (etymology: see divine right, human will)—the 
modern belief in and legal practice that all humans (see individ- 
ualism) should enjoy the same basic rights, for instance, to life, 
marriage, suffrage, equality before the law, free speech, educa- 
tion, healthcare, or clean environment, alongside some rights ear- 
marked to be enjoyed collectively (collectivism) within human 
groups (for instance, in the case of national minorities). See also 
linguistic human rights. 


hybrid warfare (etymology: see cyberwarfare. The term “hy- 
brid” stems from Latin hybrida or hibrida “crossbred animal")— 
conventional warfare combined with cyberwarfare. 


ideology (early nineteenth-century French neologism idéologie, 
from idéo “idea” and /ogie “-logy,” that is, “a body of knowledge, 
writings")—in politics, a system of believes and assumptions 
that legitimizes (justifies) the exercise of power over the popula- 
tion in a state. Until the American and French Revolutions, the 
most popular form of legitimation of rule was divine right; pre- 
sumable a divinity anointed a monarch to rule. Afterward, the 
function is served by the nation's “common will," typically ex- 


pressed through the ballot box (elections). 


identity (from Latin idem "the same,” see also the etymology of 
ethnolinguistic homogeneity) —what an individual or a group 
sees as symbolic of them, as their essential “logo,”, usually a set of 
ideas, beliefs, and values. Identity, as part of social reality, is created 
and maintained, or altered and discontinued, by humans alone; 
it is fully dependent on human will. See also national identity. 
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imagined community (etymology: see communism. The verb “to 
imagine" stems from Latin imaginor, ultimately from imago “copy, 
likeness, image")—nowadays a highly popular term among so- 
cial scientists, originally developed in 1983 by the Irish scholar of 
Southeast Asia working in the United States, Benedict Anderson, 
for the purpose of succinctly commenting on the character of the 
nation, namely, that it is part of social reality, a non-face-to-face 
group constructed as an act of human will (Anderson 1983). The 
attraction of the nation lies in the fact that the ideology of national- 
ism successfully presents the nation, which is a form of Gesellschaft 
(aka "cold modern society") to its members as a cozy and caring 
face-to-face Gemeinschaft. See a/so invented tradition. 


imperialism (from Latin imperium "empire")—term that 
emerged in the 1870s as a criticism of the European (Western) 
powers’ policy of acquiring, outside Europe, maritime (conti- 
nent-wide) empires, typically built from a string of colonies. See 
also linguistic imperialism. 


imperial language (etymology: see empire, language)—the of- 
ficial language of an empire, in the case of modern maritime 
or continent-wide empires, typically, the official (dominant, na- 
tional) language of a former imperial metropolis (“home coun- 
try”), turned into a "regular" nation-state. However, such erst- 
while imperial metropolises-turned-nation-states are "more 
equal" (that is, powerful) than the postcolonial nation-states, 
as indicated by the fact that many of the former are perma- 
nent members of the United Nations’ Security Council and (or) 
their economies dwarf the latter's economies on the global scale. 
Nowadays, former imperial languages rebranded as "large lan- 
guages” (also known as global or world languages) are an import- 
ant or even the main tool for projecting "soft power," that is, for 
establishing, legitimizing, and maintaining cultural imperial- 
ism and linguistic imperialism across former empires. See also 
language as a weapon (instrument) of power. 


individualism (late 1820s neologism, derived from the word 
“individual,” ultimately from Latin individuum “an indivisible 
thing”)—an attitude, doctrine, or even an ideology that priori- 
tizes the individual over their own group, or any groups whatso- 
ever. This doctrine lies at the heart of human rights and underlies 
the principle of individual merit in capitalism and that of per- 
sonal choice in democracy. Individualism stands in direct oppo- 
sition to collectivism, while (Catholic) proponents of personal- 
ism propose to mitigate this stark dichotomy . 


infrastructural ideology (term “infrastructure” is a late 1920s 
French neologism, formed from Latin infra “below, underlying,” 
and the word “structure,” ultimately from Latin structira “build- 
ing, edifice,” in turn from struo “to build”)—the globe’s (or a large 
areas) main or even sole ideology that underpins the founding, le- 
gitimation, and maintenance of statehood. In today’s world, na- 
tionalism fulfills the function of such an infrastructural ideology. 


integration (from Latin ;z£egratió “renewal, restoration”)—in 


ethnolinguistic nation-states a policy of full acceptance for 
minorities, alongside their languages, religions and cultures, 
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on the understanding that members of minorities would recip- 
rocate by becoming fully bilingual and bicultural in the state 
(national, official) language and culture of their nation-state 
of residence. Integration of this type is rather impossible with- 
out the members of the nation-state's own nation reciprocating 
in kind. To my knowledge, the sole case of successful integration 
of a minority can be observed only in Finland. Swedes (Swedish 
speakers) constitute about 5 percent of the country’s population, 
but their national (minority) language of Swedish enjoys the 
same status of a state (official) language, like Finnish, spoken 
by Finland's nation of Finns. Minority Swedes are required to ac- 
quire full command of Finnish, but likewise all ethnic Finns are 
also required to become fluent in Swedish. 


international (etymology: see nation. The prefix “inter-” stems 
from Latin inter "between, amid")— characteristic of the re- 
lations between states. The Latinate prefix "inter" means “be- 
tween, among," but the term "nation" in this compound word, 
confusingly refers to “state,” zot the nation in the meaning of 
a group of people with the recognized right to separate state- 
hood. In the international languages of English and French the 
term “nation” is often used as the preferred synonym for “state.” 
Hence, the United Nations (or Nations unies in French) is an 
international organization of states, zo¢ nations understood as 
human groups. See also transnational. 


international law (etymology: see international. The term *law" 
stems from Old English /agu “law” and is cognate with Swedish 
lag and Danish /ov)—a body of agreed upon conventions and 
principles that govern relations between the globe's states (that 
is, actors of international relations). 


international relations (etymology: see international. The term 
"relation" stems from Latin re/4£ió, in turn from referó “I refer, I 
relate,” ultimately from ferð “I bear, I carry”)—interactions (rela- 
tions) between states, zor nations. 


invented tradition (etymology: see traitor of one's nation. The 
verb “invent” stems from Latin invenire “to come upon, find”)— 
nowadays a highly popular term among social scientists, origi- 
nally developed in 1983 by the tandem of British historians, Eric 
Hobsbawm and Terence Ranger, for the purpose of succinctly 
commenting on how the nation is supplied with “centuries-long 
history and customs," when needed for a given national proj- 
ect, that is, for constructing and legitimizing a, typically ethno- 
linguistic, nation (see imagined community) and/or its na- 
tion-state. Practically, in all cases such “old” or “long-established 
traditions” are a modern construct (“invention”), which proves the 
human remembrance of the past is part and parcel of social reality 
(Hobsbawm and Ranger 1983). As such, an act of human will may 
shape social reality as deemed necessary for a given present-day po- 
litical (national) project. A conscious realization of this possibil- 
ity in the 1990s led to the rise of a new field and political practice, 
that is, Geschichtspolitik, in the freshly postcommunist Europe. 


ISO 15924 (etymology: see ISO 639)—a standard for registering 
the world’s scripts (writing systems) developed in 2004 and en- 


trusted to the Unicode Corporation, because since 1987 this cor- 
poration had developed a comprehensive, and now universally ac- 
cepted, Universal Coded Character Set. In turn, this Universal 
Coded Character Set stems from the Xerox Character Code 
Standard created in 1980. At present (2018) the ISO 15924 covers 
about 150 scripts and further 40 variants of some of these scripts. 
See also global system of languages. 


ISO 639 (commonly, but incorrectly ISO is believed to be an ac- 
ronym derived from the name of the International Organization 
for Standardization, founded in 1947 in Geneva, because stan- 
dards issued by this organization are preceded by the term “ISO”; 
actually derived from the Greek adjective tog 1505 “equal”)— 
due to the post-1945 explosion in the production of printed and 
audiovisual material in multiple non-European (that is, over- 
whelmingly Asian) Einzelsprachen, it was necessary to recog- 
nize this fact for ensuring the success of the then nascent au- 
tomatic retrieval of bibliographic data. In 1967, an ISO 639 
standard was developed for supplying the most important post- 
war Einzelsprachen with machine readable two-letter codes. This 
standard was maintained by Infoterm based in Vienna. At the 
same time, the Library of Congress in Washington DC, devel- 
oped United States MARC (MAchine-Readable Cataloging) 
standards, among others, also for cataloging Einzelsprachen. The 
MARC standards became official across the United States in 
1971. In 1998 the MARC standard for cataloging Einzelsprachen 
was recognized as an ISO 639-2 standard of three-letter codes, 
while the original ISO 639 standard was renamed as ISO 639-1, 
and its maintenance was entrusted to the Library of Congress. 
At present (2018) ISO 639-1 registers almost 200 languages, 
while ISO 639-2 almost 600. Both systems underpin the lin- 
guistic dimension of cyberspace. Unicode’s Universal Coded 
Character Set (with over 136,000 characters in 2018) allows for 
the online use of over 600 Einzelsprachen written in about 150 
different scripts, as registered in the ISO 15924 standard, also 
maintained by Unicode. The relative ease of employing the in- 
ternet for publishing (see writing) in potentially all the world’s 
Einzelsprachen and speech varieties led, in 2007, to the issu- 
ing of the ISO 639-3 standard for registering “all the world’s lan- 
guages (Einzelsprachen).” The Library of Congress developed 
this standard but entrusted its maintenance to SIL International, 
previously known as the Summer Institute of Linguistics. It is 
a Christian evangelizing organization specializing in translating 
the Bible into “all the world’s languages,” hence in the produc- 
tion of Einzelsprachen out of speech varieties of non-European 
(and typically non-Eurasian) ethnic groups, without much re- 
spect for these groups’ wishes or needs. Hence, in the case of the 
majority of such newly-minted Einzelsprachen, the translation 
of the Bible is the only book available in them, which often brings 
about the swift destruction of a local ethnic culture and the re- 
lated non-scriptural religion (cultural imperialism, linguis- 
tic imperialism). At present (2018), ISO 639-3 catalogs almost 
8,000 Einzelsprachen. In light of numerous criticisms of SIL 
International’s clandestine religious agenda, in 2009, yet another 
standard ISO 639-6 was adopted for registering the globe’s esti- 
mated 25,000 Einzelsprachen and speech varieties. But with no 
donations from religiously motivated donors or state grant agen- 
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cies, and with no prospect of speedy commercialization of such 
a huge registration list, this standard was withdrawn in 2014. 
At present the non-denominational Linguasphere Observatory/ 
Observatoire Linguistique network based in Britain and France 
developed and maintains a similar register, which complies with 
the principles of the ISO 639-6 standard. See also global system 
of languages. 


isolgloss—see linguistic map (cartography). 


Kinderaustausch (German “exchange of children”)—between 
the sixteenth and mid-twentieth century, a sociocultural prac- 
tice among the serfs (peasantry) in the villages of the Klein 
Tiefebene (Little Hungarian Plain; nowadays, Kisalfold in 
Hungarian and Malá dunajská kotlina in Slovak), that is, in the 
vicinity of Bratislava. In the wake of the centuries-long wars be- 
tween the Habsburgs and the Ottomans, what today is Hungary 
changed hands often and was depopulated. Refugees streamed 
to northern Hungary, which remained under the Habsburgs, 
or today's Slovakia. The Hungarian capital was also moved to 
Prefsburg/Pozsony (Bratislava). As a result, illiterate peasants 
using often incomprehensible speech varieties (that can be anach- 
ronistically identified as “Croatian,” “German,” “Hungarian,” 
and “Slovak”) lived side by side in a single village. In order to 
survive they needed to cooperate during harvest, house con- 
struction, or while negotiating labor owed to the noble land- 
owner. Hence, they had to be able to communicate swiftly and 
successfully in everyday life. In order to prepare their children 
for this task, parents speaking different speech varieties regularly 
sent their children to stay with their neighbors for a fortnight 
to two months every year for five to six years in a row. The “ex- 
changed children” were treated as one’s own and participated in 
all the usual household and family activities. As a result, with- 
out attending any school and mostly remaining illiterate, the re- 
gion’s peasants were highly multilingual. However, they did 
not see this de facto multilingualism in terms of Einzelsprachen, 
the concept known to the region’s noble elite but not yet to the 
peasants. Peasants still spoke in order to communicate and did 
not need to negotiate a mutually comprehensible Einzelsprache 
prior to the act of communication, which is now the norm in 
the modern world. See also bilingualism, diglossia, linguistic 
area, language barrier, language boundary. 


korenizatsiia (Russian term kopenuusanuus, translated as 
“nativization,” literally “rooting in,” from kopem» koren” 
“root”)—in the interwar Soviet Union it was a policy of build- 
ing Einzelsprachen (language engineering) for recognized 
“backward nationalities,” and for ensuring the use of these new 
Einzelsprachen and the already extant Einzelsprachen of the 
“developed nationalities” in a variety of autonomous territories 
founded for all these nationalities, that is, in administration and 
education. This policy entailed mass production of books and 
periodicals in all these nationalities’ Einzelsprachen. 


Li (acronym derived from the term “Language 1”, or the “First 


Language”)—the very first Einzelsprache that a person acquires 
after birth, in early childhood. See a/so mother tongue. 
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L2 (L5, L4, etc.)—by analogy to the term “Li,” the second, third, 
fourth/ and umpteenth Einzelsprache that a person happens to 
acquire. 


Li speaker—a neutral designation for “native speaker.” 


9 language (from Latin lingua, meaning both “language” and 
“tongue [muscle in the mouth],” hence the English term “tongue” 
for Einzelsprache, as in mother tongue)— "language with no 
article in front of it." This term has no plural and is uncountable. 
It denotes the biological (evolutionary) capacity for speech. The 
main evolutionary pressure that caused language to emerge is im- 
provement in the efficiency of bonding individual humans into 
cohesive groups. Conveying information is a secondary function 
of language, which appeared with the rise of large-scale artifacts 
of social reality, for instance, states or nations. These artifacts 
allow for creating cohesive non-face-to-face (imagined) groups of 
millions and even a billion members 


a language (etymology: see above) —English noun that is always 
preceded by an article in singular, has a plural form and is count- 
able. In linguistics the concept of a “quantifiable unit (quantum) 
of the linguistic," that is for making the continuous nature of 
speech and speech variation (see dialect continuum, linguistic 
area) discrete, countable, and quantifiable. On the other hand, 
in popular parlance and politics (especially language politics as 
pursued by ethnolinguistic nationalists), the term *a language" 
is a form of status which is accorded to some written speech va- 
rieties (for instance, national languages) and withheld from 
others, disparaged as, for example, “dialects.” Hence, the term 
“a language" is not a neutral term of analysis. A neutral designa- 
tion for a (written or not) speech variety with no political conno- 
tations is the term Einzelsprache. See also dialect vs language 
(Einzelsprache) dichotomy. 


language as a weapon (instrument) of power (from Russian 
33BIK KaK opyAue BaacrH jazyk kak orudie vlasti) —an expres- 
sion and concept arguably coined by Vladimir Lenin in the early 
1910s (cf Stalin 1953: 76-77). It denotes the conscious use of an 
Einzelsprache for political ends (politics), be it for domestic pol- 
itics (for instance, Russianization or Russification in the late 
Russian Empire), or offensively for legitimizing the conquest of 
colonies and for the purpose of “civilizing” them (imperialism), 
and tacitly for extending and maintaining "soft power" of for- 
mer imperial metropolises (cultural imperialism, linguistic im- 
perialism). In the interwar Soviet Union in korenizatsiia’s poli- 
cies of language engineering and Latinization, Einzelsprachen 
as a weapon of the Bolshevik government was briefly employed 
for reversing Russification (then in Bolshevik propaganda known 
as "Great Russian chauvinism") and for the administrative and 
linguistic empowering of the countrys numerous ethnically 
non-Russian ethnic groups (nationalities, nations). In 2018, 
Vadim Rybin’s polemical volume locydapemeeuuwü 131K kak 
opydue eaacmu Gosudarstvennyi iazyk kak orudie vlasti (State 
Language as a Weapon of Power) explicitly operationalized (“wea- 
ponized”) the Russian language as the basic instrument of action 
within the legitimizing scope of the Kremlin’s current “soft power” 
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ideology of the Russian World (Rybin 2018). Four years earlier, 
in 2014, the Russian language had been tacitly employed in this 
manner for legitimizing the annexation of Ukraine’s Crimea, the 
argument being that the majority of the peninsula’s inhabitants 
speak Russian, hence, they must be Russians, while ethnolinguis- 
tic nationalism’s principle of the normative isomorphism of 
language, nation, and state dictates that all the speakers of the 
national language (seen as members of the nation) should reside 
in their own indivisible and singular nation-state. 


language barrier (etymology: see language. The word “bar- 
rier” stems from Old French barriere, in turn from barre “bar, 
obstacle") —the concept of the lack of an (adequate) command 
of a dominant Einzeslprache (typically, an imperial language 
or large language) appeared at the turn of the twentieth cen- 
tury, but especially during the Great War, when the imperial 
powers drafted soldiers from across their empires. These soldiers 
stemmed from an unprecedented number of ethnic groups, all 
thrown into the tragic melee of the war theaters in Europe and 
the Middle East as combatants and POWs. The predominantly 
monolingual manner of command (with the rare exception of the 
Austro-Hungarian army) hampered the efficiency of military op- 
erations and relief efforts for POWs and refugees. 

The invention of Esperanto in the 1880s, and other constructed 
languages later on were a popular solution to this phenomenon 
of language barrier. But imperialism (even in its “softer” incar- 
nations of cultural imperialism or linguistic imperialism) en- 
tailed the great powers’ de facto disdain for constructed languages, 
often leading to an official ban on their use. In 1922 Esperanto was 
banned from French schools, and in 1924 Paris blocked the motion 
to make Esperanto into another working language of the League 
of Nations, while in totalitarian states (especially in Germany and 
the Soviet Union during the 1930s) Esperantists were incarcerated 
in concentration camps, where many were summarily executed or 
worked to death (“liquidated”). 

The term “language barrier” was not in use before the 1880s, 
because only in the age of high imperialism the concept of 
Einzeslprache was thoroughly “naturalized” and imposed on 
the rest of the world, mostly through the spread of the ideal of 
compulsory elementary education for all, channeled through 
writing, which is the main instrument for creating and solidify- 
ing Einzelsprachen. Prior to the age of imperialism, most people 
talked to communicate (see Kinderaustausch), while later, a mu- 
tually comprehensible Einzelsprache first had to be negotiated 
and agreed upon before communication could take place. 

See also ethnolinguistic map, linguistic map, mutual com- 
prehensibility. 


language border (etymology: see language. The phrase stems 
from German Sprachgrenze. The word “border” stems from Old 
French bordure “seam, edge of a shield, border,” cognate with 
German Borte “ribbon, trimming.” On the other hand, the 
German term Grenze, or Granze in obsolete spelling, stems from 
Middle High German Grezize or Graniza, which is of Slavic 
origin, hence cognate with Bulgarian and Russian rpanuua 
granitsa or Polish granica)—the German term Sprachgrenze ap- 
peared with the rise of the concept of normatively monolingual 


national territories (of speech communities eguated with na- 
tions), construed in line with the ideology of ethnolinguistic 
nationalism, and made visible with the use of cartography for 
representing data obtained during censuses by asking the “lan- 
guage question" (see ethnolinguistic map). In this way eth- 
nolinguistic nationalism was naturalized, and made into an 
object of “scientific” research, thus making scholars and civil ser- 
vants oblivious to the fact that it was them who created this ele- 
ment of social reality by making specific decisions on the basis 
of specific assumptions. After World War One, at the Peace 
Conference in Paris, the Allies led by the United States President 
Woodrow Wilson decided to use the cartographically-cum-sta- 
tistically imagined ethnolinguistic nations for replacing Central 
Europe’s multiethnic and polyglot empires with ethnolinguis- 
tic nation-states. The United States geographer of Ottoman- 
Armenian origin Leon Dominian gathered these ideas in his sem- 
inal 1917 monograph The Frontiers of Language and Nationality 
in Europe, which was closely read and followed by Wilson and his 
team of advisors. Dominian popularized the term “language bor- 
der” as an instrument of geopolitical decision-making. 

Obviously, a language border is a highly ideologized con- 
cept, because until the mid-twentieth century bilingualism and 
diglossia were the norm in Europe, while people speaking and 
writing different Einzelsprachen and speech varieties could live 
peacefully side by side without unduly politicizing this fact, let 
alone making it into an argument for expelling (ethnic cleans- 
ing) speakers of a “foreign language,” in quest for ethnolinguistic 
homogeneity in a given nation-state. In today’s world genuinely 
“sharp” language borders overlapping with state frontiers exist 
almost exclusively in Central Europe. This tight overlap, in line 
with ethnolinguistic nationalism’s principle of the normative 
isomorphism of language, nation, and state is a result of nu- 
merous acts of ethnic cleansing and genocide in the short twen- 
tieth century, which touched upon the lives of about 100 million 
people in this region. 

See also ethnolinguistic map, linguistic map, mutual com- 
prehensibility. 


language conflict (etymology: see language. The word “conflict” 
stems from Latin conflictus, past participle of confligere “collide, 
clash, engage in combat,” in turn from con- “together” and figo 
"strike")—a form of language politics, in the course of which 
two or more ethnic or political groups use an Einzelsprache (or 
its specific variety) as a rallying flag for legitimizing and forc- 
ing their preferred solution or point of view on the other group. 
For instance, after two decades of political pressure, in the early 
1880s Czech became a co-official language, alongside German, 
in Bohemia, and in 1882 Prague University was split alongside 
the linguistic cleavage into two universities, one with German 
and the other with Czech as the sole language of instruction. 
In 1831-1833, an “alphabet war” (abecedna vojna) was waged in 
the Austrian Empire’s Crownland of Carniola (the central part 
of today’s Slovenia) between proponents of two different orthog- 
raphies (spelling systems) of the Einzelsprache of Slovenian. 
Hence, this conflict fell specifically under the rubric of the pol- 
itics of script. During the first half of the twentieth century in 
Ottoman/Mandate (British) Palestine a “war of languages” (in 
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Hebrew mawn nanbn Milhemet HaSafot), or a heated discussion 
developed about which Einzelsprache should become official in 
Jewish institutions, Hebrew, Yiddish or German. The found- 
ing of Israel in 1948 settled the conflict in favor of Hebrew. In 
independent Greece proponents of Katharevousa (antiquated 
Greek) and Demotic (vernacular Greek) quarreled for almost 
two centuries before the latter became official in 1976. During 
the twentieth century this strife led to the persisting association 
of Katharevousa with traditionalists and conservatives, while 
Demotic with modernizers and socialists. 


language death (etymology: see language. The word “death” 
stems from Old English déap, cognate with German Tod)—a 
misnomer (from Medieval Latin lingua mortua “dead lan- 
guage,” when commenting on the then observed non-existence 
of the speech community of Latin or Quranic Arabic) for lan- 
guage disappearance (extinction, obsolescence). 9 language, 
Einzelsprachen, speech varieties, dialects, standard lan- 
guages, or national languages are not living organisms, as pop- 
ularly, but erroneously maintained. They do not live, they are not 
born, do not give birth to “offspring (children) languages,” and 
thus cannot die. It is humans and human groups who use their 
biological capacity for speech (o language) to build (see language 
engineering), maintain, and employ Einzelsprachen. When a 
speech community abandons the oral and written use of an (or 
“its”) Einzelsprache, then this language disappears from active 
employment and becomes obsolete. 


language disappearance (extinction, obsolescence) (etymol- 
ogy: see language)—occurs when a given Einzelsprache falls 
out of active use, when its speech community gives up on it and 
decides to employ another Einzelsprache in speech and writing. 
Critics of such a shift use the emotionally charged collocation 
language death for mobilizing (shaming) the original speech 
community (ethnic group) to recover the use of the abandoned 
Einzelsprache, or more often to prevent such abandonment (ob- 
solescence) when a new dominant Einzelsprache is preferred to 
the group’s original (earlier) ethnic (national) language. 


language engineering (etymology: see language. The term engi- 
neering stems from Old French engigneor, in turn from Medieval 
Latin ingeniator “inventor, designer,” ultimately from ingenium 
“talent, skill,” and gignere “to beget, produce”)—a term bor- 
rowed from Russian (a351koBoe crpoureAbcrBo iazykovoe stroi- 
tel’stvo) for a conscious state or state-supported policy of building 
Einzelsprachen. The origin of this term goes back to the inter- 
war Soviet Union, when in the framework of the policy of kore- 
nizatsiia over one hundred Einzelsprachen were built for a simi- 
lar number of ethnic groups. 


language family (etymology: see language. The word "family" 
stems from Latin familia “household, the slaves ofa household") — 
in the highly ideologized classificatory method of Stammbaum 
(language family tree), a group of “genealogically related" 
Einzelsprachen (typically national languages, other speech 
varieties or dialects disregarded as “civilizationally or cultur- 
ally lower elements" of the former, seen as "roofing languages"), 
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dubbed as “sister languages” that are grouped, for instance, in the 
“families” of Germanic, Romance, or Slavic languages. In accor- 
dance with ethnolinguistic nationalism's principle of the nor- 
mative isomorphism of language, nation, and state, a “proper” 
national language must belong only to a single “language fam- 
ily,” “linguistic adultery” strongly forbidden in line with the bib- 
lical commandment “Thou shalt not commit adultery.” This an- 
thropomorphization of languages speciously endows them with 
non-existent agency. Only humans and their groups enjoy such 
agency, as sole creators and maintainers of languages. However, 
The aforementioned principle closely corresponds to and rein- 
forces the census norm (language question) that a person (con- 
strued as a native speaker) can naturally have only a single na- 
tional language as her or his “mother tongue,” which should 
clearly indicate their membership (nationality) in a given nation. 

At the level of research, these aforementioned normative as- 
sumptions make scholars oblivious to the fact that, from the 
Stammbaum perspective, English belongs both to the Germanic 
and Romance “families” of languages. Similarly, prior to the na- 
tionally-induced “purification” (purism) of Hungarian and 
Romanian, the former belonged both to the Finno-Ugric and 
Romance “families” of languages, while the latter to the Romance 
and Slavic ones. Osmanlica (Ottoman Turkish), due to its centu- 
ries-long extensive borrowings and adaptations from Arabic and 
Persian, used to belong to as many as three “families” of Turkic, 
Semitic, and Indo-European (Iranic) languages. At present, Ivrit 
(Modern Hebrew), as mainly constructed by Yiddish-speaking 
Ashkenazim predominantly stemming from Slavophone ter- 
ritories, also belongs to three such “families,” namely those of 
Semitic, Germanic, and Slavic languages. Likewise, due to its spa- 
tially central localization in the Balkan linguistic area, Bulgarian 
may be usefully seen as a member of the four “families” of Slavic, 
Hellenic (Greek), Turkic and Romance languages. 

The constructed and normative character of the Western con- 
cept of “language family” became, long ago, obvious to students 
of non-European languages (speech varieties), especially outside 
Eurasia. This concept obfuscates rather than helps scholarly ef 
forts at understanding the history and dynamics of linguistic 
exchanges among non-Western speech communities (ethnic 
groups). However, this insight on the constructed and norma- 
tive character of the concept “language family” is still rarely taken 
note of in today’s West of nation-states, especially in the pres- 
ent-day Central Europe of ethnolinguistic nation-states. 


language family tree—see Stammbaum. 


language of instruction (education)—sce medium of educa- 
tion. 


language of international (interethnic) communication (et- 
ymology: see international, language. The term “communica- 
tion" stems from Old French communicacion, in turn from Latin 
commiunicationem, and ultimately from cozmünicó "I share, I 
impart”)—a lingua franca, an Einzelsprache employed as a sec- 
ond language (L2) by speakers from different ethnic groups (or 
ethnolinguistic nations) or citizens from various nation-states 
who do not share the same Li (first language). Oftentimes it is 
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a "large language,” spoken by at least 100 million speakers or 
more. At present, a large language that is used as a lingua franca 
across several continents and tens of polities by 0.5-1 billion peo- 


ple tends to be dubbed a “global (world) language.” 


language planning (etymology: see language. The word “plan” 
stems from French plan “a ground-plot of a building,” in turn 
from Latin planus “level, flat, plane”)—a synonym for language 
engineering. 


language politics (etymology: see language, politics)—using 
languages (Einzelsprachen) for political ends (for example, con- 
structing ethnolinguistic nations and their nation-states); also 
official legislation that extends a state’s control over (“regulates”) 
the use of Einzelsprachen and their writing systems in the state. 
See also bureaucracy, politics of script. 


language status planning (etymology: see estate, language plan- 
ning, state)—an element of language engineering and language 
politics, namely, an official decision on the role which a given 
Einzeslprache should play in a state. For instance, in the Russian 
Empire White Russian (Belarusian) was considered to be a dia- 
lect of the Great Russian language. After 1864, the use of White 
Russian in writing and publishing was banned in order to enforce 
Russian as the sole Einzelsprache for the Empire's all Slavophone 
Orthodox Christians. The lift of this ban in 1905 saw the mak- 
ing of White Russian into the national language of the then co- 
alescing White Russian national movement. The German occupa- 
tion of the northwestern Russian provinces made White Russian, 
for the first time in history, into a language of administration and 
a medium of instruction. When Belarus emerged briefly as an in- 
dependent nation-state in 1918, Belarusian was made into the na- 
tion-state’s sole official language. Subsequently, within the Soviet 
Union, in Soviet Beylorussia, Belarusian was a co-official lan- 
guage, alongside Polish, Russian, and Yiddish. In 1938, the co-of- 
ficial role of Polish and Yiddish was scrapped, and the leading role 
of Russian reinforced, which de facto downgraded Belarusian 
to a second co-official language in Soviet Byelorussia. This situa- 
tion lasted until the re-emergence of independent Belarus in 1991. 
Between 1991 and 1994 Belarusian was this nation-state's sole na- 
tional and official language (see normative isomorphism of lan- 
guage, nation and state). But beginning with 1995, the status of 
Belarusian was reduced to that of the national and a co-official 
language, while Russian is de facto the leading co-official language 
in today's Belarus. See also script status planning. 


language question (census) (etymology: see language. The word 
"question" stems from Anglo-French questiun, in turn from Latin 
quaestión, ultimately from quaerere “to seek, ask, inquire")—in 
Central Europe during the mid-nineteenth century an idea ap- 
peared and spread that the demographic size (population) of na- 
tions can be identified and measured (counted) by including the 
“language question" in state-wide censuses. It was argued that 
a person can "naturally" have only one language (Lı, mother 
tongue), which is “truly” their nationallanguage. As such an an- 
swer to this language question was believed to be a clear indicator 
of a person's nationality, that is, their membership in an ethno- 


linguistically defined nation. In 1872, the eighth International 
Congress of Statistics held at St Petersburg recommended that 
such a language question as a measure of nationality be included 
in censuses. A fterward, censuses with this question included pro- 
duced data, which in the numerical and cartographic forms (see 
ethnolinguistic map), were seen as "evidence" for the existence 
of a variety of ethnolinguistically defined nations across Central 
Europe. In reality, census-takers, scholars, and politicians im- 
posed a specific ethnonational view on the region's social real- 
ity, making the as yet non-national inhabitants accept the con- 
cept of the ethnolinguistic nation and pledge their allegiance to 
one of such nations. Thus, Central Europe's ethnolinguistic na- 
tions were produced between the 1860s and 1920s, including the 
region's supposedly “centuries-old multinational" character. See 
also language family, native speaker, Szammbaum. 


language war (etymology: see cyberwarfare, language)—see 
language conflict. 


large language (etymology: see language. The adjective “large” 
stems from /argus “abundant, plentiful, copious, large, much”)—a 
journalistic term for an Einzelsprache (usually a lingua franca) 
spoken by at least 100 million speakers or more in numerous 
countries. See also global (world) language. 


Latinization (from the name of the language of “Latin,” or Latinus 
in Latin, ultimately from the name of the region of Latium— 
nowadays Lazio in Italian—where the city of Rome was found- 
ed)—a language engineering policy of endowing unwritten 
Einzelsprachen with a Latin alphabet-based script, or for replac- 
ing an Einzelsprache’s different script with the Latin alphabet. In 
the early twentieth century the Latin alphabet was believed to be 
the best (“most progressive”) of all the extant scripts (writing sys- 
tems), and it was naively assumed that writing an Einzelsprache in 
Latin letters alone would ensure “progress” and “modernization.” 
Hence, Latinization was part and parcel of the Soviet policy of ko- 
renizatsiia between the mid-1920s and mid-1930s. 
Latinization is also a synonym for Romanization. 


lect (from Latin /éct/us/, namely, the past participle of /egere 
“choose, gather, read”)—a neutral, scholarly, not ideologized des- 
ignation for any speech variety or language variety. 


legitimacy (from Medieval Latin /égitimatus, the perfect passive 
participle of /égitimo “to make legal,” in turn from /égitimus “law- 
ful, fixed by law, in line with the law”)—in politics the consent of 
the governed that a ruler exercises power (governs) in a state le- 
gally, in accordance with a principle(s). Such a principle (divine 
right or ideology) is the utmost benchmark to decide that one’s 
rule is not a tyranny. In today’s world the most widespread ideol- 
ogy for legitimizing not only rule, but above all statehood, is na- 
tionalism. 


lése-majesté (lese-majesty) (French loanword, from Latin 
[crimen] laesae majestatis "[the crime] of injured majesty”) — orig- 
inally a criminal offense against the dignity of the public office or 
the emperor in the Roman Empire, and later against monarchs in 
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medieval and early modern Europe; nowadays an offense against 
the sovereign nation-state, usually high treason. See also blas- 
phemy, traitor of one’s nation. 


letter (from Latin /ittera “a character in an alphabet”)—see 


grapheme. 


lingua franca (p/ lingua francas; from the Italian name Lingua 
Franca “the language of Franks [Romace-speaking Christians]” 
for Sabir, or the Romance-based pidgin spoken along the shores 
of the Mediterranean from the eleventh to nineteenth centu- 
ries)—a language (Einzelsprache) of broader communication, 
typically spoken and/or written by speakers of other languages 
for the sake of communication across language barriers (between 
Einzelsprachen) and across dialect continua. In Europe, Latin 
fulfilled this purpose until the early modern period, and later 
French until the mid-twentieth century, before it was replaced 
by English in the wake of World War Two and the collapse of 
the Soviet bloc. Originally, (Mediterranean) Lingua Franca was a 
pidgin (rudimentary language not native to any speech commu- 
nity) developed by sailors and traders. The name means the *lan- 
guage of the Franks,” that is, Romance-speaking Christians, as 
perceived by Muslims since the time of the crusades. The Romance 
dialectal base of Lingua Franca was that of the Mediterranean 
coasts of today’s Spain, France, and Italy. Furthermore, it was in- 
fused with linguistic elements from Arabic, Berber, Greek, and 
Turkic. See also language of international (interethnic) com- 
munication, large language. 


linguistic area (also Sprachbund, linguistic league, area of lin- 
guistic convergence. Etymology: see language, linguistics. The 
word “area” stems from Latin Area “vacant piece of level ground, 
open space in a town")— due to centuries-long stable interactions 
of speakers of languages (Einzelsprachen, dialects) from differ- 
ent dialect continua, a variety of linguistic features comes to be 
shared by distinctive speech communities; Abstand languages 
become more similar to one another, or more Ausbau-like. This 
phenomenon was first described in the case of the Balkans, where 
Albanic-, Greek-, Indic-, Romance-, Slavic-, and Turkic-speakers 
brushed sides, first, in the (East) Roman Empire, and then in 


the Ottoman Empire. The Balkan linguistic area is the best re- 
searched and described. 


linguistic discrimination (etymology: see language, linguis- 
tics, discrimination)— prejudice and unfair treatment of indi- 
viduals and groups on the basis of the Einzelsprachen and scripts 
(writing systems) that they employ. For instance, in ethnolin- 
guistic nation-states, speakers of other national languages are 
seen as “potentially dangerous or disloyal” “minorities.” Within 
a speech community (ethnolinguistic nation), a person can be 
discriminated against for speaking their local dialect (“accent”) 
rather than conform to the standard (official) language as estab- 
lished, spoken, and written by a given nation-state’s elite. See also 
standardization. 


linguistic human rights (etymology: see divine right, crime 
against humanity, language, linguistics)—a subsection of 
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human rights, which emerged in interwar Central Europe, 
where the post-1918 replacement of the empires with ethnolin- 
guistic nation-states yielded the widespread phenomenon of na- 
tional minorities whose collective rights (see collectivism) were 
guaranteed under the League of Nations minority treaties sys- 
tem. Linguistic human rights were tacitly incorporated in the 
United Nations' 1948 Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
thanks to Article 2, which among others, prohibits limiting any 
person's human rights on account of their language (Universal 
1948). In light of this norm of international law, from the per- 
spective of language politics, all language varieties (for instance, 
Einzelsprachen, languages, lects, ethnolects, dialects, socio- 
lects, or speech varieties, including related scripts) employed 
by distinctive human groups (that is, micro-ethnic groups, eth- 
nic groups, nationalities, nations, or nation-states) should be 
treated as of equal worth and accorded the same level of respect 
and prestige. Any person ought to be able to freely avail herself of 
whatever language variety she may wish in private (see individu- 
alism), and should have the freedom to use such a language vari- 
ety in public, together with other speakers of this variety (includ- 
ing, education, politics, state administration, or mass media). In 
practice, linguistic human rights are observed (to a degree) only 
in Eurasia, while elsewhere the actual norm is linguistic impe- 
rialism, conducted with the use of the former colonial European 
Einzelsprachen (“large languages"). During the past decade cy- 
berspace imperialism considerably widened this gap in the ob- 
servance of linguistic human rights between Eurasia and the rest 


of the world. 


linguistic imperialism (etymology: see empire, language, lin- 
guistics)—a term developed by the Scottish linguist, Robert 
Phillipson, for the policy of imposing European powers’ official 
(national) languages (Einzelsprachen) and their scripts (writ- 
ing systems) on the colonized populations in these powers’ mari- 
time (continent-wide) empires. After World War Two, the process 
of decolonization delegitimized and effectively ended political 
imperialism, but practically all postcolonial nation-states out- 
side of Eurasia continue to use the European (former imperial) 
languages as official (national) Einzelsprachen, to the strict exclu- 
sion of the indigenous (non-European) languages. European lan- 
guages and scripts constitute a clear-cut index of the West’s un- 
declared (and often not consciously noticed) continuing policy 
of linguistic imperialism. Outside of Eurasia, de facto only the 
Latin alphabet is employed for writing and publishing (including 
the indigenous languages), and the vast majority of the internet 
content is available in European languages (including Europe’s 
recognized and unrecognized minority languages and regional 
languages). On the other hand, there is almost no internet con- 
tent available in non-Eurasian languages. 

In Eurasia, decolonization typically went hand-in-hand with 
the replacement of European (imperial) languages with the lead- 
ing (main) indigenous ones. Hence, in the former British colonies 
of Burma and Sri Lanka, English was replaced with Burmese and 
Sinhalese; in the former Dutch colony of Indonesia, Dutch was 
replaced with Indonesian; in the former French colonies of Laos 
or Vietnam, French was replaced with Lao(tian) and Vietnamese; 
and in the former Japanese colonies of Korea and Taiwan, 
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Japanese was replaced with Korean and Chinese. A similar pro- 
cess unfolded in the former Soviet colonies (union republics), both 
in Europe and Asia. Russian was replaced with the post-Soviet na- 
tion-states’ leading indigenous languages. However, in the case of 
Central Europe, the Russian Federation (as the Soviet Union’s 
successor) questions and tries to prevent this transition, wishing to 
support the policy of linguistic imperialism in favor of the former 
imperial language of Russian. Hence, in practice, in Belarus the 
Russian language continues to be employed in official capacity to 
the near-exclusion of Belarusian from public life. In Ukraine, only 
after 2014 have more publications and official documents been 
produced in Ukrainian than in Russian, though the country’s on- 
line and audiovisual content is still produced mainly in Russian. A 
significant share of publishing, online and audiovisual production 
remains in Russian in Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Kazakhstan, or 
Moldova. See also cultural imperialism, soft power. 


linguistic map (cartography) (etymology: see ethnolinguistic 
map, language, linguistics) —typically, a map of the spatial dis- 
tribution of the speakers of an Einzelsprachen or speech vari- 
ety (dialect), including internal variation (for instance, different 
pronunciations of the same word, different words for the same 
object, or the same word referring to different objects) within the 
area where a given language is spoken. Like the ethnolinguistic 
map (also known as ethnographic map) that makes an ethnolin- 
guistic nation into a depictable and “scientifically” constructed 
(“recognized”) entity, the linguistic map does the same for an 
Einzelsprache. The first linguistic maps were produced in the early 
nineteenth century, while the first linguistic atlas (of Europe) was 
published in Italian at Milano in 1841 (Atlante Linguistico d’Eu- 
ropa) (Biondelli 1841). Four decades later, a German-language 
atlas of this kind, however based on a questionnaire poll, came off 
the press in 1881 at Straßburg (Strasbourg) and London (Sprach- 
Atlas von Nord- und Mitteldeutschland) (Wenker 1881). But 
only in 1892, drawing at the method of depicting spatial infor- 
mation in geography (contour lines, or isohypses, late eighteenth 
century) and meteorology (isobar and isotherm, mid-186o0s), the 
term isogloss (Greek igog Zeie “equal or similar” and yhaoou 
glossa “dialect, language”) was proposed by August Bielenstein in 
“Die Lettischen Dialekte der Gegenwart. Isoglossen-Karte” (that 
is, map 6 in his Atlas der Ethnologischen Geographie des heutigen 
und des praehistorischen Lettenlandes published in St Petersburg) 
(Bielenstein 1892). Isohypses are employed for depicting a terrain 
of equal height, isobars for an atmospheric area of equal pressure, 
while isotherms for an area of equal temperature, hence all depict 
material reality. 

By contrast, isoglosses depict an area where the same (or sim- 
ilar) linguistic element is employed by speakers, hence social re- 
ality. This borrowing of a method from the natural sciences 
recalls August Schleicher’s 1860s borrowing of some methodol- 
ogies from the then nascent evolutionary biology (for instance, 
the concept of “living organism” and the tree diagram of spe- 
ciation, or Stammbaum) for philology (Schleicher 1863: 4). The 
hope was that in this way philology would be transformed into 
an exact “science” of language (linguistics). However, as clearly 
shown by perceptual dialectology, social reality is solely depen- 
dent on human will and often strongly influenced (changed, 


re-shaped) by the act of observation (perception) itself. No as- 
pect of social reality can be weighed or measured with a theodo- 
lite, hypsometer (thermobarometer), or thermometer. Social re- 
ality is visible exclusively to those “in the know,” to the *mind's 
eye" of the observer, who is as much of an observer as a partici- 
pant in shaping and maintaining a given fragment of social re- 
ality. Therefore, an observer(-cum-participant) of this kind can 
decide herself, as was shown by Alexander Maxwell in his semi- 
nal 2006 article (“Why the Slovak Language Has Three Dialects: 
A Case Study in Historical Perceptual Dialectology,” Austrian 
History Yearbook), that the territory of Slovakia is intersected 
by two important “bundles of isoglosses,” yielding three main 
Slovak dialects, or by many more bundles, yielding multiple di- 
alects. There is no “scientific” way (in the meaning of the natural 
sciences or laws of physics) to measure the actual or “true” num- 
ber of Slovak dialects. This common methodological error of see- 
ing isoglosses as a measure or depiction of material reality did 
not stop an avalanche of laboriously compiled and produced lin- 
guistic atlases during the twentieth century, of the majority of 
Europe’s national languages and some selected Einzelsprachen 
from elsewhere in Eurasia. Tellingly, the work on linguistic at- 
lases was at its most intensive in Central Europe’s ethnolinguis- 
tic nation-states and some other European national and non-na- 
tional polities, where Einzelsprachen were (still are) of import 
for some administrative and political purposes. The genre of lin- 
guistic atlas is practically unknown outside of Eurasia. In the 
Americas, Africa, and Australasia almost exclusively (former im- 
perial) European Einzelsprachen are in official use, while the con- 
tinents’ polities are nearly invariably civic nation-states. 

In the aftermath of the Great War, linguistic maps (along eth- 
nolinguistic maps) were employed as a “scientific” (that is, politi- 
cally acceptable) argument for changing borders and establishing 
frontiers of the newly founded ethnolinguistic nation-states across 
Central Europe. As a result, the employment of isoglosses for bor- 
der proposals, demarcation, and legitimation underscored the rise 
of the political concept of the language boundary at the level of 
social communication (mutual comprehensibility), correspond- 
ing to the idea of a language barrier. The proposed (perceptual) 
normative, and to a large degree constructed (imposed from above 
and outside), spatial and conceptual overlapping of isoglosses, lan- 
guage boundaries, language barriers, and state frontiers set the 
ground for the actualization of ethnolinguistic nationalism 
principle of the normative isomorphism of language, nation, 
and state. The declarative (if not actual) ethnolinguistic ho- 
mogeneity (normative monolingualism) became the sole basis 
of statehood creation, legitimation and maintenance in Central 
Europe of the twentieth and twenty-first centuries. 


linguistics (mid-nineteenth century neologism, perhaps bor- 
rowed from German Linguistik, ultimately from Latin lingua 
“language” )— ostensibly a “science of language,” in opposition to 
philology (whose followers, from an emic perspective, research 
Einzelsprachen through the lens of cultural, national, ethnic, re- 
ligious, and other values and assumptions). On the other hand, 
linguists, from an etic perspective, aspire to research language 
and all speech varieties, without proposing that one should be 
seen as somehow “better” or “superior” than another. Scientists 
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(or natural scientists) research material reality (the universe) in 
order to describe it and discover the unchangeable laws that gov- 
ern it—laws that are fully independent of human will, as mate- 
rial reality is. In this sense, linguistics is "scientific" only in the 
case of its subdisciplines of morphology, neurolinguistics, phone- 
mics, or phonetics. On the other hand, the subdisciplines of syn- 
tax, historical linguistics, lexicography, sociolinguistics, or prag- 
matics analyze 9 language and Einzelsprachen in the context of 
specific human societies (ethnic groups, speech communities), 
that is, practitioners of these subdisciplines probe into the inter- 
action of material reality with social reality, from the etic per- 
spective, which is typical in anthropology, or the social sciences 
in general. Obviously, social reality is fully dependent on human 
will, though some regularities can be observed across societies. 
In contrast, following the methods of the humanities, philolo- 
gists focus on 9 language and Einzelsprachen entirely within the 
confines of the social reality, through the lens of a specific ethnic 
groups (speech community) values. 


linguonym (neologism formed from Latin lingua “lan- 
guage” and Greek évoua ónoma “name”)—language or dialect 
(Einzelsprache) name, also glottonym. See a/so ethnonym. 


literacy (from Latin Zz//teratus “learned, scholarly” (hence, the 
English term “literati” for “scholars, bureaucrats, civil servants”), 
in turn from Latin /ittera “letter”)—the skill of reading and writ- 
ing in “a language” (Einzelsprache) with the use of a script. See 
also numeracy. 


“living organism” (mid-seventeenth-century neologism “organ- 
ism" was formed from Greek ópyavov érganon “tool, instrument” 
and the abstract noun suffix “—ism,” ultimately from Greek -10uoc 
-ismós)—a popular biologizing (see nature) metaphor (often mis- 
taken for material reality) for Einzeslprachen, nations and 
peoples. Its source is, perhaps, the Saxe-Meiningen linguist 
August Schleichers 1850 monograph Die Sprachen Europas in 
systematischer Übersicht (Ihe Languages of Europe: A Systematic 
Overview), in which he proposed to see Einzelsprachen as 
Naturorganismen (living organisms) (Schleicher 1850: 27, 35, 75). 
This claim that languages are a product of nature became pop- 
ular quickly because it agreed so well with the biologizing ten- 
dency of ethnolinguistic nationalism, then a political ideology 
on the rise. Even more credence to this metaphor was lent by the 
publication of Charles Darwin's Oz the Origin of Species in 1859 
(Darwin 1859). An idea swiftly appeared that languages, nations, 
and peoples may be "species." Schleicher seized on it in his 1863 
pamphlet, six years later published in an English translation as 
Darwinism Tested by the Science of Language (1869) (Schleicher 
1865, 1869). In this book, the now excessively popular genre of 
the language family tree (Stammbaum) made its first-ever ap- 
pearance. In this diachronic manner (from the perspective of the 
flow of time), Einzelsprachen-species are imagined as branches of 
a language tree, closely modeled on the Darwin-influenced (evo- 
lutionary) tree of life (that is, biological species). This metaphor 
taken as a faithful reflection of material (natural, biological) re- 
ality led to the rapid acceptance of the view that languages are 
"born" and “die,” or that “parent languages” spawn “offspring,” 
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which are seen as “sister languages” in relation to one another. In 
turn, such a “parent language” and its “children/sister languages” 
constitute a “language family.” 

While the metaphor of the tree of life helped to turn biology 
into an exact science (especially after the discovery of the DNA 
double helix in 1968), its linguistic counterpart spurned and gave 
undue "scientific" credence to the ideology of social darwin- 
ism, which in turn underpinned eugenics, racial hygiene, and 
the "science of race." What is more, in Central Europe, the lan- 
guage family tree inspired the efforts to create and standardize 
Einzelsprachen (see purism) and led many to see ethnolinguis- 
tic nationalism as a "scientific founding," rather than an ideology 
solely dependent on human will. 

Finally, the unbridled popularity of the family tree (“genea- 
logical”) as a method of linguistic research and classification se- 
riously marginalized the models of dialect continuum and lin- 
guistic area, which are better grounded in the observed facts 
and less ideologically driven. Perhaps, due to the sheer diversity 
of human groups through time and space, there is no single uni- 
versal model available for classifying all human speech varieties 
and their highly diversified sociopolitical uses. The employment 
of the family tree model in a tight feedback loop with the needs 
of ethnolinguistic nationalism (see normative isomorphism 
of language, nation, and state) made this model appear a per- 
fect fit for classifying and describing Einzelsprachen in Europe. 
In turn the hubris of imperialism (cultural imperialism, lin- 
guistic imperialism) convinced Western academia to announce 
it (erroneously) as universal for all humanity’s languages, myopi- 
cally seen as Einzelsprachen. 


local ethnic group (etymology: see ethnic boundary, ethnic 
group. The adjective “local” stems from Neo-Latin /ocalis “be- 
longing to a place,” in turn from /ocus “place”)—see micro-eth- 
nic group. 


material reality (see biosphere, extrasemiotic sphere; adjec- 
tive “material” stems from Neo-Latin mdteridlis “of, belonging 
to matter,” in turn the noun “matter” is derived from Latin md- 
teria ^woody part ofa tree, material, substance," ultimately from 
mater “mother.” The term “reality” stems from Medieval Latin 
realitas, in turn from realis “real”)—the universe, nature, mat- 
ter, and energy, or things (for instance, stone, flowers, the sun, or 
electrons) and phenomena (for example, radiation, weather, ero- 
sion, or evaporation) that can be detected with the senses of hear- 
ing, sight, smell, taste, or touch. Material reality is accessible (or 
detectable = hearable, tactile, or visible) not only to humans, but 
to all living creatures with organs for sensory perception. See also 
reality and social reality. 


medium of education (word “medium” stems from Latin medius 
“middle.” The term "education" stems from Latin éducatio “breed- 
ing, bringing up, rearing,” in turn from édiicé “I teach, train") —a 
language of instruction (education), that is, an Einzelsprache 
with its specific script in official use in a school, university, or an 
educational system of a region or state. Sometimes the employ- 
ment of speech varieties not (yet) made into Einzelsprachen is 
permitted in the lower grades of elementary school, especially if 
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the unstandardized Li of pupils is radically different from the 
language of education. 


mesolect—see prestige. 


micro-ethnic group (etymology: see ethnic boundary, microl- 
anguage)—in the late 1970s this term appeared as an ideologized 
criticism for referring to ethnolinguistic movements that sought 
national autonomy within freshly decolonized states in Africa, or 
even independence (cf Ashworth 1978: 35) (see tribalism). 

In 1991, the Austrian-Slovenian historian Andreas Moritsch 
introduced the concepts of Dorfethnos (“village ethnic group”) 
and Lokalethnos (“local ethnic group”) as terms for analyzing the 
dynamics of ethnicity in Central Europe’s polities of estates, 
among socially and spatially immobile serf populations (Moritsch 
1991: 49, 89). Because of this legally and traditionally prescribed 
centuries-long serfdom-style immobility, the peasantry iden- 
tified only with their home village or parish, with no chance of 
having a personal experience of the broader world. In his famous 
1983 diagram representing the social stratification of pre-modern 
“Agraria,” Gellner depicted serf villages (parishes) as spatially iso- 
lated communities (Gemeinschaften) differing from one another 
in customs, speech, views, and identification, that is, in ethnicity 
(Gellner 1983: 10). Above this peasant (village) population which 
constituted the vast majority of the inhabitants, a polity’s ruling 
political elite—of the estates of nobility, clergy, and (sometimes) 
burghers—presided (extended), thus affording the state (empire, 
kingdom, principality) a degree of social cohesion across its entire 
territory. The socio-political system and its cohesion were usually 
underpinned by the same religion (in accordance with the princi- 
ple cuius regio, eius religio), which allowed for legitimizing and 
enforcing the entire populace’s loyalty (kaisertreu-ness) toward the 
monarch (ruler) in line with the doctrine of divine right. 

In the early modern period, this estates-based elite was al- 
ready a “modern-style” non-face-to-face urban Gesellschaft, 
who later, typically internalized the Western European late eigh- 
teenth-century concept of the nation, and remade itself into a 
national movement (that is, a national elite). Subsequently, this 
estates-based elite-turned-national movement, on the basis of a 
"common" Einzelsprache in Central Europe, sought to remold 
the polity's numerous face-to-face village Gemeinschaften (or 
micro-ethnic groups) into a single ethnolinguistic nation, in- 
deed e pluribus unum (“out of many, one"). 

Often the estates-based national movement internalization 
(naturalization) of nationalism was so swift and deep that from 
their own emic perspective, noble national activists were highly 
surprised to find out that peasants had no awareness of "their" 
nation, nor displayed any eagerness to join it, especially prior to 
the introduction of compulsory elementary education for all in 
the national language, which would effectively communicate 
the national message to all and sundry across the state's territory. 
On the other hand, peasants were equally surprised why they 
should be expected to switch their loyalty from their face-to-face 
micro-ethnic groups to some invisible and unknowable (non- 
face-to-face) nation of their former, or even current, noble lords. 
It took much longer to bridge the estate (class, social) division 
between the nobles-turned-national activists and peasants who 


preferred to remain members of their rural micro-ethnic groups. 
Hence, in essence, this mutual incomprehension was an effect of 
the rarely acknowledged ethnic boundary (cleavage) between 
the still noble character and membership of the nation-in-mak- 
ingand the target peasant (village) micro-ethnic groups for inclu- 
sion (assimilation, coercion, or cooption) into this nation. If the 
latter successfully withstood this nationalizing pressure, a given 
national project usually failed. 

Prior to the rise of the phenomenon of the state, all human 
groups were face-to-face micro-ethnic groups. Until the mod- 
ern period, the majority of people still lived in such micro-eth- 
nic groups, be it in the colonies, or “at home" in Europe, that 
is, in their insulated rural Gemeinschaften. Only in the wake 
of decolonization in the mid-twentieth century and following 
the universal acceptance of nationalism as the world's sole in- 
frastructural ideology of statehood building, legitimation, 
and maintenance, did the phenomenon of micro-ethnic groups 
largely disappear; humanity sundered among the non-face-to- 
face Gemeinschaften of their nations and nation-states as the 
standard units ("quanta") of legitimate groupness and statehood. 


microlanguage (also "literary microlanguage”; etymology: see 
language. The prefix “micro-” stems from Greek wxpóc mikrós 
"small")—a term (developed by the Russo-Estonian slavist, 
Aleksandr Dulichenko Aaexcanap Ayauuenxo, or Aleksandr 
Dulitéenko in the Estonian language-based transliteration 
[Dulichenko 1981]) that became popular at the turn of the twen- 
ty-first century for referring to Slavic Einzelsprachen with some 
written production. In the nation-states where in use, these 
Slavic microlanguages are officially not recognized as languages 
or treated as dialects of these nation-states’ Slavic national (of- 
ficial, state) languages. This often occurs despite the wishes of 
these Slavic microlanguages’ speakers (speech communities) to 
the contrary. They want their Einzelsprachen to be recognized as 
languages. The scholarly label “microlanguage” conveys some re- 
spect, which the states of their residence deny to such microlan- 
guages’ speakers (speech communities). The elite of a given na- 
tion-state denying official recognition to a microlanguage usually 
espouses ethnolinguistic nationalism. From this ideological per- 
spective, recognizing a language means redefining its speech com- 
munity as a nation. As a result, the nation-state’s ethnolinguistic 
homogeneity is compromised, and the newly recognized nation, 
following the ideology of nationalism, may request an indepen- 
dent nation-state of its own. 


millet—from the Osmanlıca (Ottoman Turkish) term als milla, 
an ethnoreligious non-territorial autonomy within the Ottoman 
Empire for the faithful of a monotheistic religion. For in- 
stance, the Rum (Roman) Millet was for Orthodox Christians, 
the Jewish Millet for Judaists, the Millet of Islam for Muslims, 
and the Armenian Millet for the Monophysitic Christians of the 
Armenian Apostolic Church. In today’s Turkish the term millet 
means “nation.” 


minority (from Medieval Latin minoritas “minority,” in turn 
from Latin minor “of little importance or significance”)—in in- 
ternational law a term for a part of the population (members) 
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of an ethnolinguistic nation who happen to reside in a polity 
other than their “home” nation-state. This concept and term en- 
tered popular political and legal use in Europe after World War 
One, when the Allies decided to reorganize the political shape of 
Central Europe (east of France and west of the Soviet Union) on 
the principle of ethnolinguistic nationalism (normative iso- 
morphism of language, nation, and state). In this region each 
nation-state was supposed to be ethnolinguistically (ethnore- 
ligiously) homogenous. This goal of “unmixing” or “homoge- 
nizing” the population could be achieved only through the fol- 
lowing methods of population (demographic) engineering, 
namely, assimilation, ethnic cleansing (population transfer), 
or genocide. While initially the Allies tacitly approved of pop- 
ulation transfers, the sheer scale and destabilization they tended 
to generate made the Allies change their mind in favor of assim- 
ilation. Hence, under the auspices of the League of Nations, be- 
tween 1919 and 1924, a series of unilateral, bilateral, and mul- 
tilateral treaties were contracted for the sake of protecting the 
rights of (national) minorities, shielding them from population 
transfers and forced assimilation. However, the resultant norma- 
tive tension between minority rights and the normative isomor- 
phism (of language, nation, and state) was resolved in most in- 
terwar Central Europe’s states to the detriment of the minorities 
who were suppressed, persecuted, and blamed for the outbreak of 
World War Two. During this war and in its aftermath, most mi- 
norities were ethnically cleansed, exterminated, or their existence 
was denied. Afterward no international system of minority rights 
protection was extended over the remaining minorities during 
the Cold War period. Following the fall of communism and the 
subsequent breakups of Czechoslovakia, the Soviet Union, and 
Yugoslavia, a modicum of such a system was recreated under the 
auspices of the Council of Europe. 


minority language (etymology: see language, minority) —a na- 
tional language of a minority, typically legally recognized in 
the minority’s country of residence, which is not the minority’s 
"home" nation-state. Some low-key auxiliary use of the minority 
language may be allowed in education and local administration 
in the administrative units (regions) where the minority’s mem- 
bers constitute a considerable share of the population (usually at 
least more than 20 percent; this arbitrary threshold dates back to 
Austria-Hungary’s legislation on minority language rights). Since 
1998 the use of some minority languages in Europe has been pro- 
tected under the provisions of the Council of Europe’s European 
Charter for Regional or Minority Languages (European Charter 
1992). See also regional language. 


modernity (early seventeenth-century neologism, from Neo- 
Latin modernus "modern," in turn from Latin modo “just now”) — 
the period of the last two to four centuries when the West’s 
model of statehood organization (especially the nation-state), 
social organization (especially the nation), economy (capitalism), 
and technology (industrialization) was either imposed on or ad- 
opted by the rest of the world, including, the concept and practice 
of Einzelsprache. Often, the qualified term “early modernity” is 
employed for referring to Western and Central Europe during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
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The rise of the non-Western modern powers such as Brazil, 
China, India, or Japan—with a combined populations consid- 
erably larger than that of the West—prompts many commenta- 
tors to speak of the world's *modernitzes," or “global moderni- 
ties” in plural. 


monocentric language (etymology: see language. The term 
"moncentric" is a late twentieth-century neologism, formed from 
the prefix *mono-" and the adjective “centric.” The former comes 
from Greek uovos ménos “alone, only, one, single,” whereas “cen- 
tric” stems from Greek kevtpikos kentrikds “of, or, pertaining to 
center.” In turn, “center” is derived from Latin centrum “center,” 
which stems from Greek xévtpov kéntron “needle, spur, pivoting 
point in drawing a circle,” and in turn from xevtety kentein, “to 
sting, prick”)—an Einzelsprache or speech variety employed 
and controlled (regulated) by a single speech community (eth- 
nic group, nation), typically housed in its own nation-state. In 
line with ethnolinguistic nationalism’s principle of the norma- 
tive isomorphism of language, nation and state, a “true” na- 
tional language must be monocentric. For instance, this is the 
situation of Czech or Polish, which nowadays are the sole offi- 
cial (national) languages only in the nation-states of the Czech 
Republic and Poland respectively. See a/so pluricentric language. 


monoethnic (etymology: see ethnic boundary, monocentric 
language)—the socio-demographic character of a town, city, re- 
gion, state, or empire on whose territory only a single ethnic 
group (nation) resides; such a situation is preferred in Central 
Europe’s nation-states in line with ethnolinguistic national- 
ism’s principle of the normative isomorphism of language, na- 
tion, and state. See also multiethnic. 


monoscriptalism (etymology: see monolingualism, script)— 
the normative or de facto use of a single writing system (script) 
for writing a single language (Einzelsprache) (for instance, 
English is written exclusively with the employment of the Latin 
alphabet) or for writing all the official languages in a state 
(for example, Finland’s two official languages of Finnish and 
Swedish are written in Latin letters). 


monotheism (seventeenth-century neologism, from Greek uóvoc 
monos “single” and 0&6c theos “god”)—belief in a single god, nor- 
matively seen as the universe’s only “true god.” Not to be con- 
fused with monoreligionism, that is, a neutral descriptive term 
for the fact of practicing (professing) a single religion by a per- 
son or within a human group. Such a single religion can be either 
monotheistic or polytheistic in its character. 


mother tongue (etymology: see holy tongue, material reali- 
ty)—a highly ideologized term for Lr, or the first Einzelsprache 
that one acquires in early childhood. In the popular mind, and 
especially among ethnolinguistic nationalists, the incorrect be- 
lief is rife that a baby is born with the naturally (biologically) in- 
stalled knowledge of the national language, which is referred to 
as her “true” or “real” mother tongue. Babies are never born with 
a command of an Einzelsprache, only with the biological (evolu- 
tionary) capacity for speech (@ language). 
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The word “mother” in the collocation “mother tongue” ap- 
pears to be an English translation of the Latin term patria 
(“fatherland”), as a celebratory synonym for “nation-state.” In 
English this Latin concept can be translated either as “father- 
land” or “motherland,” but the common stereotype claims that 
a newborn receives their language with the proverbial “moth- 
er’s milk,” hence it cannot be a “father tongue.” This terminolog- 
ical choice is highly gendered, reflecting the traditional (that is, 
patriarchal) gender division of social roles between women and 
men, tasking the former with child rearing and household duties, 
while isolating the latter from these. 

This leads to semantic paradoxes in some national 
Einzelsprachen. For instance, in Polish patria is invariably ren- 
dered as ojczyzna (“fatherland”), though “mother tongue” as 
jezyk ojczysty (“fatherland’s tongue,” or “father tongue”). But ob- 
viously, also among Polish-speakers, the typical belief is that one 
acquires one’s Li from one’s mother, not father. In Polish, the ne- 
ologism jezyk matczyny (literally, “mother tongue”) is possible to 
form, but it is considered incorrect. See also L1 speaker, native 
speaker. 


multiethnic (etymology: see ethnic boundary. The prefix 
“multi-” stems from Latin multus “much, many”)—the socio-de- 
mographic character of a town, city, region, state, or empire on 
whose territory several ethnic groups coexist. See also heteroge- 
neity vs homogeneity, monoethnic. 


multiscriptalism (etymology: see multiethnic, script)—the 
normative or de facto use of several writing systems for writ- 
ing a single language (Einzelsprache) (for example, interwar 
Yugoslavia’s Serbocroatoslovenian [Serbo-Croato-Slovenian] was 
written in Arabic, Cyrillic and Latin letters), or for writing sev- 
eral official languages, each in a different script, within a state (for 
instance, Moldovan in Latin letters, while Russian in Cyrillic, 
and Gagauz in Cyrillic and Latin letters in today’s Moldova). In 
the present-day European Union, the 24 official languages are 
written in three scripts, namely, Bulgarian in Cyrillic, Greek in 
the Greek alphabet, and all the other 22 languages in Latin let- 
ters. See also scriptal diglossia. 


mutual comprehensibility (adjective “mutual” stems from Latin 
mütuus “reciprocal,” in turn from mitare “to change.” The term 
“comprehensibility” stems from the early sixteenth-century Neo- 
Latin neologism comprehénsibilis “comprehensible,” in turn from 
comprehendere “comprehend, understand,” formed from Latin 
com- “with, together" and prehendere “to grasp”) —the phenome- 
non arises when speakers of different Einzelsprachen or speech 
varieties can successfully communicate with one another, hence, 
their languages are said to be mutually comprehensible. In 1926, 
the United States linguist Leonard Bloomfield in an effort to 
overhaul “subjective” philology into a “science” of linguistics 
published the seminal text “A Set of Postulates for the Science 
of Language” in the quarterly Language (Bloomfield 1926). 
Among others, he proposed to employ the category of mutual 
comprehensibility for defining the difference between the tradi- 
tional concepts of “language” and “dialect” (dialect vs language 
(Einzelsprache) dichotomy). He proposed that languages are 


speech varieties that are mutually izcomprehensible, while dia- 
lects (tacitly imagined as always belonging to a language) are mu- 
tually comprehensible. 

However, the Western category of “alanguage” (Einzelsprache) 
and its implementation for dissecting the continuous linguis- 
tic (@ language) into the countable “quanta” of languages are 
fully dependent on human will, and as such are part and par- 
cel of social reality. Humans and their groups alter social real- 
ity as they want, hence, its elements cannot be expected to follow 
some aspirationally "scientific" definitions or “laws.” As a result, 
Bloomfield’s definition is easily falsified by the example of mutu- 
ally zzcomprehensible dialects of Chinese that are treated as this 
language's dialects, or by the mutually comprehensible post-Ser- 
bo-Croatian languages of Bosnian, Croatian, Montenegrin, and 
Serbian, which are zo: treated as dialects of one another. 

Inthe mid-1960sanother United States linguist, Einar Haugen 
(1966), noticed that comprehensibility between Einzelsprachen 
is usually asymmetric. Speakers of large(r) languages, living in 
more populous nation-states are worse at understanding speak- 
ers of smaller languages in less populous nation-states. And vice 
versa, speakers of smaller languages, living in less populous na- 
tion-states, tend to be better at comprehending speakers of 
large(r) languages, living in more populous nation-states. Hence, 
a Portuguese-speaker from Portugal has no problem to follow 
Spanish-speakers from Spain, while the latter often claim that 
they are unable to understand the former. Hence, mutual com- 
prehensibility is (also) a function of power relations between na- 
tions and nation-states as well as inside a given nation-state and 
its official single speech community, between the center and the 
peripheries, and between the elite (ethnic group) and the masses 
(subjugated ethnic groups). 


See also ethnolinguistic map, linguistic map. 


natio (pl nationes; etymology: see nation) —a late Medieval Latin 
(Neo-Latin) term for the estates (nobility, clergy, burghers) con- 
strued as the ruling elite in an early modern polity in Western 
and Central Europe. Sometime, confusingly and incorrectly this 
Latinate term is translated into English as “nation” or “political” 
nation. See also gens. 


(the) nation (from Medieval Latin natio, derived from Latin 
násci “to be born,” hence literal translations into Slavic lan- 
guages, such as ndrod "nation" in Czech from rodit "to give birth" 
or Hapoa narod “a people, nation" in Russian from poante rodit 
"to give birth")—according to the ideology of nationalism, the 
"highest possible type" of human group. On this account only, 
nations have the right to independent statehood. The actualiza- 
tion of this right produces nation-states. 


national culture (etymology: see culture, nation)—the cul- 
ture of a nation; but in ethnolinguistic nationalism, na- 
tional language, national heritage, literature in the national 
Einzelsprache, national music, national cuisine, national the- 
ater, national fine arts, the national mass media in the national 
Einzelsprache, national history, national heroes, national leg- 
ends, national identity, or national religion, all seen as right- 
fully and exclusively *belonging to" a single nation. 
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national historiography (etymology: see historiography, na- 
tion)— the discipline of the study of the past of a nation and/or 
its nation-state, in line with the social, political, economic, and 
other assumptions of the ideology of nationalism. Practitioners 
of national historiography (or national historians) produce na- 
tional histories in plural, or even national master narratives. 
The former approach allows for a limited etic approach, which 
the latter bans, prescribing the emic approach only. 

A given nation-state typically maintains tight control over na- 
tional historiography, because its product (national history, na- 
tional master narrative) constantly creates and re-creates, legit- 
imizes, and maintains national statehood, as required by the 
government and perceived by the nation, that is, the nation-state's 
citizens (population). Furthermore, national history or the na- 
tional master narrative is often taught in school to the nation's 
successive generations in the form ofa typically compulsory sub- 
ject of History. 

Generally speaking, in civic nation-states, national historiog- 
raphy focuses on the history of the polity in question. However, 
in ethnic nation-states, apart from state history, the discipline 
also covers the stateless (pre-state) period of the nation's past, or 
in other words, the history ofthe nation separate from the history 
of its nation-state' history, and the history of the ethnic nation’s 
important ideological bases or attributes, namely, the history of 
the national language, national culture, national religion, na- 
tional music, national folklore, national painting, national art, 
national theater, or national film. 


national history (etymology: see history, nation) —history of a 
given nation. It can be an etic (objectivizing) analysis and de- 
scription of the founding, development, and disappearance of a 
nation, researched and written both by members and non-mem- 
bers of the nation in question. 

However, in most cases, national history is an emic pursuit of 
such an interpretation of the past, which is squarely in the inter- 
est of a given nation (or rather a given government or regime in 
power), written in accordance with the nation's values espoused 
and cherished, seen as the embodiment of patriotism (meaning, 
this nation’s specific form of nationalism). In other words, na- 
tional history produced in this way is none other than a national 
master narrative. Ideally, only members of the nation should be 
researching and writing national history, because “foreigners” 
(non-members) of the nation “naturally” have no access to the 
nation’s “spirit,” bestowed by “destiny” or a “deity.” 

Also analyzing and writing the human past exclusively through 
the lens of the nation, that is, in line with the vision of national- 
ism, in which all the world’s states must be nation-states, and all 
humanity is “naturally” divided into nations. This methodolog- 
ical approach denies the validity or sidelines other perspectives 
of analyzing the past, for instance, through the lens of a non-na- 
tional ethnic group, a non-national polity, a religion, a region 
within a nation-state, or a (fragment of a) continent with numer- 
ous national polities (for instance, Central Europe). 


national identity (etymology: see identity, nation) —a preferred 


synonym of nationality in the meaning of one’s membership in 
a nation. But in the nationalist discourse (discourse of nation- 
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alism), this collocation is often invoked for referring to and ex- 
tolling the most important traits and values of a nation, which 
collectively are seen as a constructed or even "natural" (“god- 
given") essence of the nation in question. This essence is supposed 
to hold the nation together and connect its members to the na- 
tion and one another, thus creating a perfectly homogenous na- 
tional monad (singularity), which is knowable exclusively to the 
nation's members. This nationally limited knowability is an argu- 
ment for why a given nation and its elements (for instance, the na- 
tional language) can be truly comprehended and analyzed only 
by scholars who are members of this nation. In the case of the na- 
tional language or national history, linguists or "foreign" histo- 
rians are never up to the task, but only *proper" (that is belong- 
ing to the nation) philologists and national historians. Hence, in 
the 1840s the now quite popular collocation “| great mystifying] 
Russian soul" was developed as a term for the Russian national 
(ethnic) identity. Its vague and emotionally-colored usage is sim- 
ilar to the usage of the term *German physics" in the 1930s and 
19408. See also identity, national physics. 


nationalism (1830s neologism, from “nation,” influenced by the 
use of French zationalisme)—an ideology which proposes that 
the highest possible kind of human group is the nation, while 
the sole legitimate type of statehood is the nation-state. From 
the national perspective, all humanity is "naturally" by biol- 
ogy or a divinity's will, divided into nations, and all nations have 
right to separate statehood. Hence, implementation of this ideol- 
ogy on a global scale during the past two centuries, and especially 
after World War Two in the wake of decolonization, replaced 
the globe's non-national polities with nation-states only. The last 
non-national polity to disappear was the Soviet Union in 1991. As 
such, nationalism is the present-day world's sole infrastructural 
ideology of statehood creation, legitimation, and maintenance. 

In the national languages of Central Europe, the term na- 
tionalism is often used as a pejorative label for "excessive national- 
ism," otherwise known as chauvinism in English. "Patriotism" 
is a positive term for nationalism in these languages, but they 
have no neutral word for referring to this ideology, which makes 
any discussion on nationalism in Central Europe a tall order. 
Hence, in the region's Einzelsprachen, the term “nationalist” 
does not denote a mere proponent of the ideology of national- 
ism, but functions as a pejorative to be hurled at political oppo- 
nents and enemies, often interchangeably with the term “fascist.” 


nationality (late seventeenth-century neologism from “nation,” 
influenced by the French term zationalité)—a confusing term of 
too many closely related meanings in English (and French). In 
popular parlance, like the word “nation” is the preferred synonym 
for state, the term nationality is the preferred synonym for *citi- 
zenship." Otherwise, this term has two further distinctive mean- 
ings of importance for the ideology of nationalism. First, nation- 
ality denotes the state of being a member ofa nation (see national 
identity). Second, nationality means a group of people who are 
recognized to be a "semi-nation" with the right to cultural and/or 
political autonomy in a state's province, but not to a separate na- 
tion-state of their own. This term originated in Austria-Hungary 
as a concession to (ethnolinguistic) national movements, which 
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on one hand allowed them to meet some of their political goals, 
while on the other preserved the territorial integrity of the Dual 
Monarchy. In Austria-Hungary's legislation nationality was al- 
ways Volksstamm (pl Volksstamme, literally “tribe”), while the 
term Nationalitat (nationality, pl Nationalitaten) denoted the 
state of being a member of a Volkstamm or Volk (pl Volker, na- 
tion). However, in the press, the term Nationalitat was loosely 
used as the preferred synonym of Volksstamm, giving the rise to 
the English translation of “nationality” for both Volksstamm 
and Nationalitat. 

The distinction between the nation and nationality, for 
human groups with the right to independent national state- 
hood and autonomy, respectively, was adopted in the Soviet 
Union. Understandably, none of the different ethnic groups pop- 
ulating this communist polity was recognized as a nation, but al- 
most all as nationalities. However, in Russian, this term came 
in two different forms, namely, raunonaAbnocrb natsionalnost’ 
(pl HauuonaAbHocru natsionalnostsi) and HapoAHoctTs narod- 
nost (pl Hapoanoctn narodnosti). The former was coined from 
the term nanna natsiia (pl nannu natsii) for “nation,” while the 
latter for the word napoa narod (pl napoa»i narody) for “a peo- 
ple.” In the Soviet legislation the term zatsionalnost’ denoted a 
“developed nationality” with a full-fledged Einzelsprache and 
abundant literature written in it, while marodnost' “a backward 
(undeveloped, developing) nationality” without a (fully-formed) 
Einzelsprache. These “backward nationalities” were much more 
numerous than the “developed nationalities.” 

The interwar Soviet policy of kopennsanna korenizatsiia 
(nativization, literally “rooting in”) was to endow “backward na- 
tionalities” with Einzelsprachen, ensuring intensive press and 
book production in their newly standardized languages. On the 
other hand, regarding “developed nationalities,” this policy was 
to ensure autonomous territories for them and the use of their 
Einzelsprachen as the main languages of administration and ed- 
ucation in these autonomies. 


national language (etymology: see language, nation)—the 
nation's "true" (indigenous, native, unique) language (Einzel- 
sprache), also known as “mother tongue," or more neutrally, 
as "ethnic language"). In the ethnolinguistic nation-state (sec 
normative isomorphism), the national language should double 
as the polity's sole state (official) language and should not be 
shared with any other nation or polity. Typically, (national) phi- 
lology (not linguistics) is the academic discipline tasked with re- 
searching (or rather building and shaping) the national language. 
Furthermore, in ethnolinguistic nation-states, the national lan- 
guage is an important subject of study for the discipline of na- 
tional historiography. 

The first academies (of sciences), as founded in Europe since 
the sixteenth century, were initially established for the singular 
purpose of producing an authoritative dictionary and grammar 
of a state (national) language in order to make it into a “proper 
Einzelsprache,” equal in usefulness and prestige to Latin. Later, 
academies became more versatile and encompassing in their re- 
search goals, but the creation, standardization, and “fine-tuning” 
of the (typically, ethnolinguistic) nation-state’s national lan- 
guage has remained the leading goal. For this purpose, usually 


a special Language Institute is founded within a national acad- 
emy of sciences. Since the turn of the twentieth century, such lan- 
guage institutes have been often given the task of “regulating” 
and “protecting” the national language. 


national master narrative (etymology: see nation. The noun 
“master” stems from Old English and Latin magister “master, per- 
son with the power to control others, slave owner," in turn from 
Latin magnus “great.” The term "narrative" stems from Latin nar- 
rare “to tell, report, give an account, narrate”)—this collocation 
made a shy appearance in the mid-1970s, but it was the French so- 
ciologist Jean-Frangois Lyotard's 1979 critique of what he called 
"grand narratives," which made this expression into a recognized 
term of analysis (Lyotard 1979). This term has been in wide use 
since the mid-1990s. "National master narrative" is a critical des- 
ignation for national historiography's product of national his- 
tory, especially in its highly ideologized emic form, as turned out 
in strict accordance with a given nation-state's ideology of, typi- 
cally, ethnic (ethnolinguistic) nationalism. 


national physics (etymology: see nation. The late sixteenth-cen- 
tury term “physics,” stems from Neo-Latin physica “natural sci- 
ence, medicine,” in turn from Greek voikos phusikds “pertaining 
to nature, natural,” from die phüsis "nature, property, origin"), 
ultimately from odo phto “to produce, bear, grow”)—phys- 
ics is a natural science for the study of material reality (matter, 
radiation, the Universe), which is independent of human will. 
But, in 1936, the Nobel Laureate in Physics, Philipp Lenard, an 
Austro-Hungarian and German scientist born in Pozsony (to- 
day’s Bratislava), published a university textbook, titled Deutsche 
Physik (German Physics). He disparaged the research of British 
and Jewish physicists as “English physics” and “Jewish physics.” 
In Lenard’s opinion the only “true physics” had to be “Aryan,” 
that is, “German” (Lenard 1936). 

In this erroneous view, the ethnic (social) reality is either pri- 
mary to material reality, or a national (ethnically defined) frag- 
ment of social reality is seen as identical with material reality, or 
at least with the biosphere. On the basis of such an assumption, 
human will of a “racially superior” (ethnonational) character 
is believed to prevail over material reality, allowing an absolute 
(“god-like”) insight into its laws and for the manipulation of ma- 
terial reality through thought alone. 

This erroneous assumption of the primacy of (national) social 
reality (human will) over material reality is similar to that which 
underlies the belief in miracles, namely, that an incantation or 
prayer (“word,” that is, @ language or an Einzelsprache) has the 
power to alter (create, destroy, or transform) material reality. See 
also linguistics, philology. 


nation-state (etymology: see nation, state. The term “na- 
tion-state” is a late 1910s neologism)—state for one nation only, 
as prescribed by the ideology of nationalism. 


national statehood (etymology: see nation, state) —idea, quality, 
or condition of being a nation-state in line with modernity’s in- 
frastructural ideology of nationalism. Hence, nation-states (na- 
tional polities) are specific actualizations of this idea, and as such 
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are seen to be units (“quanta”) of this quality (condition), imag- 
ined as “uncountable abstract substance.” See also statehood. 


native (from Latin nativus “inborn, innate,” derived from natus 
“birth,” as in the case of the etymology of nation)—a noun for 
referring to a person born and raised in a country, preferably 
from parents who were also native to this land, or an adjective for 
qualifying things and attitudes as uniquely produced in or typ- 
ical of a given country. However, in popular parlance, in accor- 
dance with the myth of “civilizational superiority,” “natives” is a 
pejorative designation for the non-European indigenous popula- 
tion of a European power’s maritime colony, used to draw a line 
of distinction between the “backward” or even “barbaric” na- 
tives (often denigrated with the pejorative “savages”) and the “civ- 
ilized” European (Western) colonizers. Hence, a “native” from 
the British colony of Kenya or Ceylon (today’s Sri Lanka) was, or 
maybe still is, referred to as a “native” when living in Britain, while 
a British person pronouncing such an opinion, who is genuinely 
native to the British soil, would not refer to herself as a “native.” 

Outside Europe, in such colonies-turned-settler countries like 
the United States or Canada, “natives” are the indigenous popu- 
lation as opposed to European colonizers and settlers, alongside 
their descendants, seen as “whites.” In the racialized (racist) polit- 
ical vocabulary, this usage yields the pernicious “natural” opposi- 
tion between “us-whites” and “them-natives.” See also native lan- 
guage, native speaker. 


native language (etymology: see language, native)—ostensi- 
bly any language (Einzelsprache, speech variety) indigenous to a 
given country or land (see ethnic language). But in actual usage, 
this term is applied only for referring to the “natives” ’ languages in 
the colonies and postcolonial states, or more broadly to indigenous 
languages outside of Europe. Hence, no one would speak about 
English as spoken in England (Britain) or French as spoken in 
France as “native languages” or “native European languages.” On 
the other hand, ifan American (US citizen) is asked to give names 
of some American languages (such as Apache, Cree, Dakota, 
Navajo, or Yupik), she usually asks for clarification whether the 
inquirer may mean “native American languages.” In this usage a 
European language cannot be “native,” while all languages outside 
Europe (with some rare exceptions of the national languages of 
non-European and non-Western powers, such as, Japan or Turkey, 
and at present China) are “native” by definition. This means that 
the term “native” is an unacknowledged synonym for power. 
Einzelsprachen of all the European (Western) former and current 
imperial powers, alongside the Einzelsprachen of all the European 
(meaning, “civilized”) nation-states and of some non-European 
(that is, recently “civilized” = Westernized, so that the West must 
take note of their opinions) powers are seen as adjective-less “lan- 
guages.” On the contrary, all Einzelsprachen of non-European 
(non-Western) nation-states, typically former colonies, with the ex- 
ception of the aforementioned non-Western powers, are qualified 
as “native languages.” Officially, political colonialism or imperial- 
ism is over, but economic and cultural imperialism flourishes. In 
this disposition, “native languages” are spoken by these powerless 
(non-Western) peoples who continue to be dominated in this man- 


ner by powerful (Western) peoples, who speak “languages.” 
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native speaker (etymology: see native. The noun “speaker” 
stems from Old English sp/r/ecan “speak, utter,” cognate with 
German sprechen "to speak")—an implicated (ideologized) 
English-language term, which incorrectly suggests that a human 
is born with the (natural, potential) full and correct command 
of the Einzelsprache of the group (ethnic group, nation, na- 
tionality, state) to which her parents belong. In reality each 
newborn comes to this world supplied only with 9 language 
(hard-wired biological capacity for speech) and acquires a given 
Einzelsprache through socialization and schooling. In the ev- 
eryday but unacknowledged practice in Anglophone states the 
term “native speaker” is employed to denote a “white, Christian, 
middle-class university graduate with a formally attested com- 
mand of the standard (non-dialectal) Einzelsprache of English " 
(cf Paikeday 1985). Hence, this collocation is an element of lan- 
guage politics, not a neutral term of analysis. A neutral coun- 
terpart is, for instance, an L1 speaker. The ideological dimen- 
sion is readily seen in the fact that typically a native speaker is 
supposed to be fluent in the colonizers’ European languages of 
English, French, Spanish, or Portuguese, not in the colonized 
populations' (non-European) native languages. Native speakers 
are not persons versed in native languages. 


natsiolekt (Russian neologism nauuoaekr natsiolekt from nanna 
natsiia "nation," and Acker lekt “lect”)—a term for a national or 
state-specific variety of the Russian language, proposed in 1982 
by the Belarusian linguists Anatolii Girutskii and Arnol'd 
Mikhnevich (Girutskii and Mikhnevich 1982), and three years 
later employed by the latter in a monograph on the Russian lan- 
guage in Belarus (Mikhnevich 1985: 11-12, 169). Interestingly, 
this term became largely forgotten after the breakup of the Soviet 
Union. Furthermore, nowadays in line with the Kremlin's ideol- 
ogy of the Russian World, any discussion on the national vari- 
eties of Russian in the post-Soviet nation-states is discouraged. 


nature (from Latin atura “things as they are, the universe,” in 
turn from za£us “born.” The term nation shares the same Latin 
etymology, which may be the source of the biologizing myth on 
the "natural" character of nations. The Latin term natura devel- 
oped as a translation of the Greek term $c; fýsis “nature,” hence 
Tà ovoid tá fysiká “natural things, material reality" is the sub- 
ject matter of research for the discipline of physics, as opposed to 
metaphysics, "beyond the natural", which in essence focuses on 
social reality, though specifically construed as a “divine reality” 
or "hereafter")—the universe, material reality, matter, and en- 
ergy, understood as governed by the discoverable universal laws 
of physics. In a looser, often metaphorical, meaning, "natural" 
means "traditional," taking place from “times immemorial,” dic- 
tated by the biological and social realities of humanity, construed 
as one of the biological species, that is, the Homo sapiens sapiens 
(or anatomically modern human). This metaphorical use confus- 
ingly blurs the distinction between material reality and social re- 
ality. See also culture. 


non-face-to-face (human) group (etymology: see ethnic group, 


crime against humanity. The word “face” stems from Latin 
facies “form, appearance”)—it is impossible to build and main- 
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tain cohesive groups of humans with more than 150 members 
(Dunbar’s number) through interpersonal (face-to-face) con- 
tact alone (Dunbar 1992). Such huge cohesive human groups as 
nations or states with millions and even a billion members are 
constructed and maintained thanks to the bonding function of Ø 
language, which allows for generating social reality. Non-face- 
to-face groups are part of social reality, while face-to-face groups 
are part of material reality. 


non-scriptural religion (etymology: see script, religion)—a 
neutral designation for “traditional” religions, which during the 
past two millennia were destroyed and replaced in Europe and 
the Middle East with monotheistic counterparts (scriptural re- 
ligions), each endowed with a dedicated “holy book.” Hence, in 
this sense, monotheistic religions are scriptural. In monotheistic 
propaganda, religions with no “holy book” or use of writing in 
liturgy are seen as “untrue” or “wrong,” and thus disparaged as 
“heathenish,” “polytheistic,” or at least “animistic.” 

Typically, a non-scriptural religion is a faith of a face-to-face 
human group (Gemeinschaft), that is, a (micro)-ethnic group. 
As such, it is expressed and reproduced in this group’s speech va- 
riety. In few cases a given speech variety might be standardized 
into an Einzelsprache during the past two centuries, usually by 
translating the Christian Bible into it. As a result, the group’s 
non-scriptural religion and socio-cultural traditions connected 
to it have been largely destroyed, when European (Western) 
missionaries have succeeded in imposing Christianity on these 
groups to the exclusion of their indigenous non-scriptural reli- 
gions. Like the concept of Einzelsprache, monotheism (at best, 
Christianity) is seen as a “precondition” of successful moderniza- 
tion and progress. 


noosphere (from Greek vote mous “mind,” and Latin sphaera “ball, 
globe, celestial sphere,” in turn from Greek ogaipa sphaira “ball, 
globe”)—during the 1920s the Russian-Soviet scholar of Russian- 
Ukrainian origin, Vladimir Vernadsky, developed a tripartite 
categorization of reality, namely, consisting of the universe (en- 
tire reality), the biosphere, and the noosphere (Vernadsky 1945). 
The noosphere is this corner of the biosphere where the (human) 
mind operates, that is, where humans live and use 9 language for 
bonding and generating social reality. 


normative isomorphism of language, nation, and state (et- 
ymology: see language, nation, normative monolingualism, 
state. The term “isomorphism” is an 1820s scholarly neologism 
from Greek igog £sos “equal” and uopon morphé “form, shape, 
structure’; the suffix —ism, from the Greek suffix -1cpd¢ —ismos, 
for forming abstract nouns that denote action or practice, state 
or condition, principles, doctrines, or ideologies) —formula of the 
implementation of the ideology of ethnolinguistic nationalism 
which proposes that for the sake of establishing a “proper” na- 
tion-state, the full and tight spatial and ideological overlap (iso- 
morphism) must be achieved between the national language 
(Einzelsprache), the nation, and the nation’s nation-state; hence, 
Language (Einzelsprache) = Nation = State. Ideally, the national 
language should not be shared with any other nation or state (cf 
Kamusella 2017). 


normative monolingualism (the adjective "normative" is a 
1870s neologism derived from the noun “norm,” which stems 
from Latin morma “carpenter’s square, rule, pattern." The term 
“monolingualism” is a mid-twentieth-century neologism formed 
from the prefix “mono-,” derived from Greek uóvoc monos “sin- 
gle,” and from Latin /ingua *language")—a widespread modern 
belief that a person is born with, or is capable to master fully, only 
a single Einzelsprache seen as the person's “mother tongue,” 
namely, that only Lı must be the person's “natural” and “real” 
language. In English-speaking countries, and more broadly in the 
West, this belief taken as a social and scholarly norm underlies the 
ideologized concept of native-speaker, claiming that L2 cannot 
be mastered to the same level (let alone better) than Lr. In stron- 
ger versions of this normative conviction, it is popularly main- 
tained that everyone is born with, or to, their Einzelsprachen 
(typically equated with a speech community). At this juncture, 
this conviction is indistinguishable from ethnolinguistic na- 
tionalism's normative insistence that normally and naturally a 
person can only have a single Einzelsprache because it is the very 
sign (marker, or even *proof") of a person's membership in a na- 
tion (that is, one's nationality), and in accordance with the in- 
frastructural ideology of nationalism a person can, or rather, is 
allowed to, belong only to a single nation. Those who disagreed 
with this approach (see language question (census)) were effec- 
tively silenced in 1872 by the authoritative decision of the eighth 
International Congress of Statistics at St Petersburg to treat cen- 
sus declarations of, or returns on, one's Einzelsprache as the “mea- 
sure” (indicator) of one’s nationality. However, the congress’s par- 
ticipants remarked that for this new statistical norm to function 
properly it must be assumed that a person cannot have (or be per- 
mitted to declare) more than a single Einzelsprache. During the 
past century and a half statisticians and linguists (philologists) 
have fortified this principle of normative monolingualism by pro- 
claiming, oftentimes unreflectively, time and again its scientifi- 
calness (“scientific character”). Hence, they have been engaged 
in language politics rather than research. From the perspective 
of observed ideological practice, without sticking to the axiom 
of normative monolingualism, the normative isomorphism 
of language, nation, and state would be an impossibility, and 
thus no nation or nation-state could be successfully built, legiti- 
mized, and maintained on the basis of ethnolinguistic national- 
ism. It appears that this almost “naturalized” rule of normative 
monolingualism stems from the older monotheistic principle of 
normative monoreligionism. See also bilingualism, diglossia, 
ethnolinguistic homogeneity. 


normative monoreligionism (etymology: see normative mono- 
lingualism, religion)—in the Judeo-Christian-Islamic tradi- 
tion of monotheism, a strong belief and norm that a person can 
“naturally” profess only a single religion (typically, a scriptural 
religion) at a time. Conversion from one religion to another is 
possible but frowned upon (earlier, it was criminalized as “apos- 
tasy”), while professing two or more (scriptural) religions simul- 
taneously is deemed impossible, or at most an abhorred feature 
of polytheism, typically disparaged as “paganism.” In mono- 
theism, there can be only one “true” god and one “true” religion, 
all others are false and must be replaced with the “genuine” one. 
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However, in such modern states as China or Japan, which are not 
qualified as “pagan,” people can simultaneously profess (or rather 
practice) several religions, for instance, Buddhism, Shintoism, 
and elements of Christianity (that is, Christmas, church wedding 
ceremonies) in Japan, or Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism 
in China. From the perspective of the Judeo-Christian-Islamic 
monotheism, Hinduism is a form of polytheism, that is, polyre- 
ligionism, or the simultaneous profession of multiple religions 
connected to separate divinities and divine forces. 

Normative monoreligionism underlies Christian Europe's 
early modern political principle of cuius regio, eius religio 
(whose realm, his religion). In the nineteenth century, it yielded 
ethnolinguistic nationalism’s norm cuius regio, eius lingua 
(whose realm, his language), which underpins normative mono- 
lingualism. 

Functionally and structurally, as concepts and forms of so- 
ciopolitical practice, both normative monoreligionism and nor- 
mative monolingualism are almost identical. The difference lies 
in the fact that people may not have or practice any religion, be- 
cause religion, as an element of social reality, is fully depen- 
dent on human will. On the other hand, each healthy human 
is biologically hard-wired with the capacity for speech (o lan- 
guage), which is part of material reality, hence independent of 
human will. Thus, under the normal conditions of socialization, 
each human does have a language (Einzelsprache or speech vari- 
ety), that is, an actualization of o language. Atheists do exist, but 
aphasia is a medical condition. 


numeracy (from Latin zumeratus, that is, the past participle of 
numerare “to number,” in turn, from Latin numer “number”)— 
the skill of counting, representing numbers by (written) symbols, 
operating numbers, and numerical formulas in writing. See also 
literacy. 


official language (etymology: see language. The word “official” 
stems from Latin officium “duty, service”)—see state (official) 
language. 


orthography (fifteenth century neologism developed with 
the use of Greek, opo ortho “correct” and ypadia raphia “writ- 
ing”)—usually a synonym for “spelling system,” but otherwise 
the term for the "correct" employment of a spelling system or a 
given Einzelsprache in writing (and sometimes even in speech). 
Typically, it is the scholarly elite ofa given nation-state who stan- 
dardize an Einzelsprache into a standard language and codify 
the principles of its use. See also descriptivism, prescriptivism. 


patriotism—an eighteenth-century Graeco-Latin neologism of 
a highly patriarchal character, meaning *love of and devotion to 
one's own country" (patria or "fatherland"). In the age of na- 
tionalism, this love and devotion is directed at one's own na- 
tion-state, while in the case of ethnolinguistic nationalisms 
also at the nation, especially when this nation is stateless (with no 
nation-state of its own). Typically, patriotism is seen as a laudable 
and positive civic feeling to be fostered by school and state insti- 
tutions. Hence, it is a valorizing (emotionally colored) designa- 
tion for nationalism. 
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In Central Europe Einzelsprachen, which miss a neutral 
term for nationalism, "patriotism" is posed as such a term, while 
the word "nationalism" is employed in the meaning of chauvin- 
ism. Hence, in this region, one’s own nationalism is seen as “pa- 
triotism,” while the nationalisms of people from neighboring na- 
tion-states are denigrated as “nationalism,” that is, “chauvinism.” 


(a) people (from Latin populus “people,” cognate with plébés “com- 
mon people, crowd,” and with Greek 131906 pléthas “crowd”)— 
typically, a non-face-to-face cohesive self-reproducing group of 
people; an ethnic group, nation, nationality, or state. (NB: in 
meaning and usage different from the uncountable cognate word 
“Ø people" that takes no plural, used to speak about the entire hu- 
manity or some unspecified humans, without designating them 
as belonging to a specific group.) 


perception (from Latin perception “comprehension,” in turn from 
percipere "to perceive, grasp," formed from per “by, through," and 
capió "to take") —the observation or cognizance of social real- 
ity from the perspective of a given individual or a specific human 
group (for example, ethnic group, Gemeinschaft, Gesellschaft, 
nation, or speech community). To the *mind's eye" of dif- 
ferent observers, an element of social reality (for instance, a 
deity, national master narrative, nation-state, nation, or an 
Einzelsprache) may exist or not, and also may be interpreted in 
differing manners. For instance, a civic nationalist has no prob- 
lem to “see” (perceive) a Canadian or Australian nation, but these 
nations do not exist from the perspective of an ethnolinguistic 
nationalist, because both the Canadians and Australians share 
their official (national) language with other nations across the 
world (for instance, the British or the Nigerians), which is at odds 
with ethnolinguistic nationalism's principle of the normative 
isomorphism of language, nation, and state. 

Furthermore, much ink has been spilt on the “duo-continen- 
tal" character of Russia and Turkey as countries located in both 
Europe and Asia. However, the continent of Europe does not ful- 
fill the geographical definition of continent, hence from this geo- 
graphic perspective, Europe and Asia are just a single continent, 
Eurasia. Should this view be adopted, then Russia and Turkey 
could be seen as regular “monocontinental” states. 

And while discussing perceptions, it is worth noticing that 
the seemingly objectivizing neologism Eurasia is yet another un- 
acknowledged sign of the power and continuing influence of 
European (Western) imperialism (including cultural imperi- 
alism and linguistic imperialism). Why should Europe as the 
westernmost peninsula of Eurasia take precedence in this name 
over Asia that constitutes the very bulk of Eurasia? Usually, the ne- 
ologism Eurasia is traced back to the Electorate of Württemberg 
geographer Carl Gustav Reuschle’s seminal work Handbuch der 
Geographie oder Neueste Erdbeschreibung (1858: 57-62). He nev- 
ertheless acknowledged the territorial and demographic pre- 
dominance of Asia; his original coinage was much more objec- 
tive Asien-Europa (Asia-Europe). So indeed, why not speak of 
Asiaeurope, or Asiurope? 


perceptual dialectology (etymology: see perception, dialect) — 
in the late 1980s, the United States linguist Dennis R. Preston 
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began studying non-linguists’ views on areal linguistics, namely, 
on the classification of the United States dialects of English as per- 
ceived by people from different regions of this country (Preston 
1989). Such non-specialist (“folk”) views vary widely, indicating 
that classifying dialects is highly dependent on the act of observa- 
tion and a variety of assumptions, including prejudices. Linguists’ 
perception of dialects in a given territory (for instance, in a na- 
tion-state) is more consistent and stable because they have a “sci- 
entific” system of periodicals, book presses, universities, acade- 
mies, conferences, doctoral seminars, or peer review, for working 
out a consensual view, and subsequently, for enforcing it. Hence, 
both linguists’ and non-linguists’ views are in essence equally per- 
ceptual, because both are directed toward elements of social re- 
ality, meaning on Einzelsprachen (speech varieties) and their 
classification. However, linguists developed certain methodolo- 
gies for etic-style (outside) observation, which limit the interfer- 
ence of the act of observation with the observed (or distortion). 
On the contrary, philologists from a specific (typically ethnolin- 
guistic) nation-state usually propose that their emic assumptions 
on their own national language constitute an objective (etic) van- 
tage of observation. It is often emphasized, however, that this na- 
tional vantage is never fully accessible to a philologist (linguist) 
who is not a member of the nation whose national Einzelsprache 
is under scrutiny. Scholars can be as gullible as laymen and con- 
fuse their perceptions and assumptions with the observed. This 
phenomenon is richly evidenced by the biologizing metaphors 
of “language death,” “language family,” “living organism,” or 
"Stammbaum. 


perilinguistic (etymology: see language, linguistics. Ihe pre- 
fix "peri" comes from the Greek prefix zept peri “about, around, 
or toward )—the term is for characterizing the highly inter- 
twined relation between 9 language and elements of social re- 
ality that are not part of 9 language. For instance, the technol- 
ogy of writing is not part of 9 language but it is closely related 
with the creation, maintenance, and use of any Einzelsprache. 
In turn, in fully literate societies (Gesellschaften, nations), the 
fact of the intensive use of official (national) language (that is, 
an Einzelsprache) in writing often impacts syntax, pronuncia- 
tion, word choice and speech practices, or more broadly, @ lan- 
guage thus leading to a cultural co-evolution of writing and o 
language. Similarly, the concept of Einzelsprache (like writing) is 
not part of @ language, either. The imposition of this concept on 
the linguistic (9 language) with the use of writing and the power 
of state (bureaucracy) enabled the emergence of Einzelsprachen. 
Significantly, @ language is part of material reality, while the 
technology of writing or the concept of Einzelsprache belong to 
social reality. Hence, it may be proposed that typically, the peri- 
linguistic relationship is between o language (that is, part of ma- 
terial reality) and elements drawn from the social reality. 


personalism (from “person,” in the meaning of “human being,” 
in turn, from Latin persona “role [in life, a play, or a tale],” but im- 
pacted by the Medieval Latin usage for a “member of the Holy 
Trinity” originally “actor’s mask,” from Greek tpdcwra prósópa 
“face, mask,” coined from mpdc prós “toward” and wy dps “eye”; see 
face-to-face)—an answer to extreme collectivism or individu- 


alism espoused by the Roman Catholic Church's social teaching. 
The human being is seen as a person living together with other 
persons within communities. As such the person enjoys individ- 
ual freedom that does not encroach on the freedom of other per- 
sons. The community protects and serves the person in return for 
their contribution to the good ofall persons in this community. 


philology (a neo-Greek eighteenth-century neologism, namely, 
otros philos and hoyos logos for “love of words, languages”)—a 
traditional discipline usually for the study of texts in classical and 
standard Einzeslprachen (languages), conducted in line with 
some cultural and ethnonational values, beliefs, and preconcep- 
tions (that is, within the confines of social reality); in the age of 
nationalism, often for the sake of creating and shaping national 
languages, and also for “proving” the superiority of one ethno- 
linguistic nation's language over other nations' Einzelsprachen. 
For instance, from the philological (emic, ethnonational) per- 
spective the Japanese language is seen as Bili Kokugo (liter- 
ally, “national language"), which can be analyzed exclusively by 
Japanese researchers specializing in Kokugo studies. The subject 
of "Japanese" in Japan's schools is known as Kokugo. However, 
from the etic (non-national) perspective, linguists (including 
non-Japanese scholars) who research Japanese as one of many 
standard Einzelsprachen, refer to it as BANS Nihongo (literally, 
"Japanese [language]"). When a foreigner (non-Japanese) attends 
a Japanese language course, the subject is referred to in Japanese 
as Nibongo, not Kokugo. 

At present, in ethnolinguistic nation-states, in order to give a 
sheen of "scientific" respectability to philology, this discipline is 
often dubbed as “national linguistics." 


phone (from Greek $ové fone “voice, sound") —the smallest unit 
of articulation (human speech), one of the speech sounds occur- 
ring in humanity languages, dialects. See also phoneme, etic. 


phoneme (from French phoneme, in turn from Greek $ovéua 
fonéma “sound produced by speaking”) —a phone (speech sound) 
which in a given Einzelsprache or speech variety changes the 
meaning of words. Hence, it belongs to the limited repertory 
(usually from more than ten to fewer than a hundred) of a given 
Einzelsprache’s phonemes. See also emic. 


pluricentric language (etymology: see monocentric language. 
The prefix “pluri-” stems from Latin pläris, in turn from plus 
“more,” and was developed on the model of Greek rodv¢ polis 
“many, much,” which yielded the English prefix “poly-”)—an 
Einzelsprache or speech variety employed and regulated (or not) 
by several speech communities (ethnic groups, nations), typi- 
cally living in different nation-states. For instance, English—spo- 
ken and written in some varying ways in England, Scotland, the 
United States, Nigeria, India, or Australia—is a pluricentric lan- 
guage. The same is true of German, which is a national, official, or 
co-official language in Austria, Belgium, Germany, Liechtenstein, 
Luxembourg, and Switzerland. Practically all large languages 
or global (world) languages are pluricentric in their charac- 
ter. Historically speaking, most developed as monocentric lan- 
guages of colonial metropolises, but the subsequent process of de- 
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colonization transformed (democratized) such former imperial 
Einzelsprachen into pluricentric languages. For the time being, 
Russian is the only exception in this regard. Until 1991 it was 
the sole official and monocentric language in the Soviet Union. 
Despite the breakup of this communist polity into 15 post-Soviet 
ethnolinguistic nation-states, where Russian is widely employed 
and has a variety of statuses, the Russian Federation aspires to the 
position of the sole controller and regulator of this language across 
the post-Soviet space and the world, in line with the highly ethno- 
linguistic ideology of the Russian World. 

Ethnolinguistic nationalism's principle of the normative 
isomorphism of language, nation and state provides that a 
"true" national language must always be monocentric. In the 
wake of the breakup of Yugoslavia, the communist federation's 
main official language of Serbo-Croatian became (co-)official 
in the five post-Yugoslav nation-states, namely, Bosnia, Croa- 
tia, Kosovo, Montenegro, and Serbia. Hence, it was transformed 
overnight from a monocentric to pluricentric language. But this 
transformation sat ill at ease with the ethnolinguistic national- 
isms of most post-Yugoslav nation-states. Hence, from this ideo- 
logical perspective, it became necessary for the sake of separate na- 
tional statehood construction, legitimation, and maintenance 
to ban the linguonym Serbo-Croatian and rename this Einzel- 
sprache as “Bosnian” in Bosnia, “Croatian” in Croatia, “Monte- 
negrin" in Montenegro, and "Serbian" in Serbia. As a result, the 
non-national (multinational, multiethnic) Einzelsprache of Ser- 
bo-Croatian was splintered and re-made into the aforementioned 
four post-Serbo-Croatian national languages. Subsequently, ele- 
ments of language engineering, language planning, language 
status planning, and of the politics of script were deployed for 
deepening selected lexical, morphological, orthographic, pro- 
nunciation, or syntactic differences among these "successor lan- 
guages.” However, the changes still do not prevent mutual com- 
prehension, hence, quite a few linguists and intellectuals in the 
concerned post-Yugoslav nation-states propose to respect the na- 
tional and political reality and need of treating Bosnian, Croa- 
tian, Montenegrin, and Serbian as separate national languages, 
while, at the level of everyday use, treating them as a single, name- 
less, neutral, and biscriptal “Common Language" (zajednicki 
jezik/sajeanwuxku jeaux), not connected to any political or na- 
tion-building project. 


politics (from Aristotle’s term ta tonti ta politika "affairs of 
state")—legitimate exercise of power over a group of people, 
usually coterminous with a state or nation. 


politics of script (etymology: see politics, script) —Uusing scripts 
(writing systems) for political ends (for example, constructing 
ethnolinguistic nations and their nation-states); also official leg- 
islation that regulates or extends the state's control over the use of 
writing systems in that state. See also language politics. 


polity (via Latin politia “government,” from Greek «orsi 
politeía “citizenship, government, commonwealth,” in turn 
from Greek zéie polis “city, city-state”)—a general synonym for 
"state," which does not imply any specific organizational form of 
statehood. Hence, the term polity can be employed in a general- 
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izing manner to refer jointly to states, nation-states, empires, or 
polities of estates. 


polity of estates (also “state of estates”; a translation from the 
German-language term Standestaat)—in early modern Central 
Europe, the typical form of statehood organization in which the 
entire population, or just the ruling (political) elite, are divided 
into estates (or Stände of nobility, burghers, clergy, commoners) 
that they are born into. The estate of Catholic clergy was an ex- 
ception in this respect, because due to celibacy one was not able to 
be born into it. During the early modern period, and even in the 
nineteenth century, in many of Central Europe’s polities, peas- 
antry (or the vast majority of the population) were excluded from 
the system of estates, due to their status as serfs (see serfdom). 

The concept of the polity of estates is closely related to the 
post-Westphalian idea of a religiously homogenous territorial 
state (from German Territorialstaat) for a polity under a sin- 
gle law and ruler. Such a polity constitutes a single jurisdiction, 
which ideally should be territorially continuous (within a single 
piece of territory). The entailed (ethno-)religious homogeniza- 
tion of the population in a polity of estates led to the transfor- 
mation of confessional homogeneity into the idea of legal equal- 
ity for all the subjects (inhabitants), giving rise to the concept of 
the homogenous nation housed in its own nation-state, which 
underpins the ideology of nationalism. (See also Westphalian 
(modern) statehood). 

The idea of estates-based statehood was revived in fascist 
Austria (1934-1938) and wartime Slovakia, where all the cit- 
izens were allocated, respectively, into Stände or stavy (corpo- 
rate groups) in accordance with their professions (that is, the 
professions of paterfamilias), in line with the Roman Catholic 
Church’s social teaching. In the context of fascist Austria, the 
term Stándestaat is usually translated into English as “corpora- 
tive state.” 


polyconfessionalism (vot to be confused with polyreligionism; 
formed from the prefix “poly-” and term “confession.” The former 
stems from Greek 70206 polis “many, much,” while the latter from 
Latin cénfessid “confession, acknowledgment, creed, or avowal of 
one’s faith,” in turn from cénfiteor "I confess, I admit”)—the fact 
of the often formally tolerated practice of different religions on 
the territory of a single polity, meaning that the polity is con- 
fessionally heterogeneous. The situation was typical across early 
modern Central Europe, where the faithful of different reli- 
gions, denominations, and churches were free to practice their re- 
ligious rites and customs in Poland-Lithuania and the Ottoman 
Empire, and after 1781 also in the Habsburg lands. In Western 
Europe the post-Westphalian principle of religious homogene- 
ity (that is, cuius regio, eius religio “whose realm, his religion") 
within a single polity was observed, and for different reasons the 
same ideal was also espoused in the Russian Empire. 


polyreligionism (not to be confused with polyconfessional- 
ism; etymology: see polyconfessionalism, religion)—a neutral 
term for describing the sociopolitical phenomenon of a group of 
people (typically, a Gesellschaft), who profess simultaneously 
two or more religions, or venerate (worship) more than one god 
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(or supernatural force) at the same time. The very same phenom- 
enon is denoted by the term polytheism, which is biased due to 
the fact that it is a criticism of polyreligionism from the perspec- 
tive of monotheism seen as the “civilized” norm. See also reli- 
gious dyglossia. 


polytheism (etymology: see atheism, polyconfessionalism)—a 
belief in the existence of many equal or unequal gods , deities. See 
also monotheism. 


population (demographic) engineering (noun “population” 
stems from Neo-Latin population, in turn from populus “people,” 
cognate with plébés “common people, crowd" and with Greek 
mis plethis “crowd.” The neologism “demography” was formed 
from Greek 8juoc démos “people” and ypadia grafia, the latter in 
turn derived from the verb ypadetv graphein “to write” )—in eth- 
nolinguistic nationalism, a sum of policies from assimilation to 
ethnic cleansing and genocide for achieving the ideal of ethno- 
linguistic homogeneity in a nation-state. 


population transfer (etymology: see population engineering. 
The term “transfer” stems from Latin transferre, formed from 
trans "across," and ferre “to bear, carry”)—a legal term coined at 
the end of the Great War for a bilaterally agreed or unilateral ex- 
pulsion of a people from one state to another. The first instances 
of population transfers (exchanges) took place during the Balkan 
Wars. In 1913, in Annex I (Article C), the Constantinople Peace 
Treaty between Bulgaria and the Ottoman Empire used the term 
“population exchange” in the sense of ethnoreligiously and eth- 
nolinguistically defined expulsions. In international law this in- 
strument of population transfer was assessed positively as condu- 
cive to furthering human rights and preserving political stability. 
Since the mid-1990s, thanks to the United Nations’ decision, 
population transfer has been considered a crime against hu- 
manity and was renamed as ethnic cleansing. 


power (Middle English poer “vigor, strength, might [especially in 
battle], ability to extend violence, to coerce,” via Old French po- 
voir “to be able to,” from Latin posse “to be able to”)—a person's 
capacity to impose her or his decisions on other people; or in pol- 
itics, on groups of people, defined as nations and states. 


prejudice (from Latin praejudicium “prejudgment” )—a precon- 
ceived unfavorable opinion or feeling. In the sphere of language 
attitudes (language politics), usually an official stance adopted 
by the dominant (powerful) elite or nation (and typically justi- 
fied in “scientific terms,” as supported by a given national acad- 
emy of sciences) that the speech variety of a subjugated (pow- 
erless) ethnic group (nationality, minority) never was, is not, 
and cannot ever be an Einzelsprache, national language, offi- 
cial language, or a medium of education. Typically, this nega- 
tive and discriminatory attitude is displayed when the first at- 
tempts are undertaken to standardize a subjugated group’s speech 
variety into an Einzelsprache and to start publishing with it. In 
the late Russian Empire the status of (Einzelsprache) was denied 
to Belarusian and Ukrainian, publishing was banned in these 


languages, they were officially dubbed as “White Russian” and 


"Little Russian,” and classified as napeuua narechiia (idioms or 
dialects) of the standard (Great) Russian language. Bulgarian 
politicians and linguists recognize the existence of Macedonia 
as a state (but not as a nation-state), however, they deny the ex- 
istence of any Macedonian nation or language, and classify the 
Einzelsprache of Macedonian as another (read: superfluous) writ- 
ten or literary standard of the Bulgarian language. Similarly, in 
today's Poland the state administration and university philolo- 
gists maintain that there is no such thing as a Silesian language 
(despite the standardization ofthis Einzelsprache, sustained book 
production in this language, international recognition in light 
of the ISO 639-5 standard, or the Silesian Wikipedia that ranks 
as the 152nd largest among all the 302 Wikipedias [October 
2018]). See also respect. 


prescriptivism (from the verb “to prescribe,” in turn from Latin 
praescribere for “to write before or above,” meaning “to present in 
writing rules [that must be followed]”)—an attitude toward the 
standardization and control of the (predominantly written) use 
of an Einzelsprache. Typically, it is the scholarly elite of a given 
nation-state who standardize an Einzelsprache into a standard 
language and codify the principles of its use. Subsequently, the 
“correct” way of writing and speaking a language “beautifully” 
becomes the very (language) barrier one needs to scale in order 
to qualify for civil service (bureaucracy), university posts, and 
other elite jobs. In ethnolinguistic nation-states, the idea of the 
administrative enforcement of such linguistic correctness be- 
comes part and parcel of politics and domestic power relations, 
as the main instrument of creating, legitimating, maintaining, 
and preserving the unity of the nation, in accordance with eth- 
nolinguistic nationalism’s principle of the normative isomor- 
phism of language, nation, and state. In Eurasia (especially 
in Central Europe and Southeast Asia) most national mono- 
centric languages are placed under protection and control of 
state-approved scholarly or administrative authorities (institutes) 
tasked with establishing and enforcing “correct” language use. 
See also descriptivism. 


prestige (from French prestige “deceit, imposture, illusion’; ini- 
tially, meant “trick” in English and remained derogatory until 
the early nineteenth century, denoting “dazzling influence”)— 
high status or reputation in language politics, as ascribed to an 
Einzelsprache or speech variety by its users and outside obsery- 
ers (from other speech communities). Typically, this high status 
is a function of political, economic, military, or cultural (religious) 
power enjoyed by the speakers of a given language (speech vari- 
ety). Such ascription allows for culture-specific (arbitrary) rank- 
ing of Einzelsprachen. For instance, in the Ottoman Balkans, 
among Muslims the highest prestige was accorded to Arabic as 
the language of the Quran and jurisprudence, then to Osmanlica 
(Ottoman Turkish) as the language of administration and the 
military, and last but not least to Persian as the language of secular 
cultural pursuits. From the Muslim perspective, all the non-Mus- 
lim Einzelsprachen stood at a lower rung of the prestige ladder 
in comparison to the three aforementioned Muslim languages, 
graphically united by the same Arabic script. Hence, Slavic- 
speaking Muslims of Bosnia tended to write their Slavic vernac- 
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ular in Arabic letters. In the Rum (Roman) Millet of Orthodox 
Christians the Greek language in its own specific writing sys- 
tem stood higher than the Cyrillic-based (Church) Slavonic, 
hence many Slavophones in what today is Macedonia noted down 
their Slavic vernacular in Greek letters. However, the elevated po- 
sition of Greek was contested by the Catholic Einzelsprache of 
Tuscan (Italian) written in Latin letters because the latter was 
commonly employed for commercial and diplomatic contacts be- 
tween the Ottoman Empire and the Christian polities of Western 
and Central Europe. With Russia’s successful forays into the 
Ottoman Balkans during the nineteenth century, the prestige 
of (Church) Slavonic and Cyrillic increased due to the fact that 
Russian is a Slavic Einzelsprache written in Cyrillic. Obviously, in 
the confines of the Judaist (Jewish) Millet Hebrew, written in its 
own specific script, was the most prestigious language. However, 
the rise of French-medium education for the Ottoman Empire’s 
Sephardic Jews led to the switch from the “holy script” of Hebrew 
to the gentile Latin alphabet for writing their Romance vernacu- 
lar of Spanyol (Ladino). By the turn of the twentieth century, irre- 
spective of the different millets to which they happened to belong, 
Albanian-speakers had decided to support the spread of literacy 
and publications in their Albanic vernacular. Their efforts were 
frustrated by the parallel employment of a variety of scripts con- 
nected to different millets’ “holy tongues.” Finally, in 1908 they 
settled on the (Catholic and Protestant) alphabet of Latin let- 
ters, then seen as the “script of Europe, the West, modernity, and 
progress.” Again, irrespective of millet, the lowest prestige was ac- 
corded to the Romani language (see anti-Tsiganism). 

In Central Europe’s ethnolinguistic nation-states, the 
highest prestige is lavished on the national language, invariably 
in the function of the state’s official language, although in Belarus 
the co-official language of Russian de facto takes precedence be- 
fore the country’s national and official language of Belarusian. 
Recognized minority languages of national minorities residing 
in “not their own” nation-state are perceived as “lower” (for in- 
stance, German or Lithuanian in Poland), followed by: minority 
languages of ethnic minorities without a kin nation-state (for ex- 
ample, Lemkian or Tatar in Poland), large languages of expat 
and diaspora communities (for instance, English and German in 
Poland), national languages of unrecognized emigrant minori- 
ties (for example, Georgian and Vietnamese in Poland), recog- 
nized regional languages of speech communities seen as part of 
the Polish nation (for instance, Kashubian in Poland), and un- 
recognized regional languages of speech communities seen as 
part of the Polish nation (for instance, Silesian in Poland). 

In Europe the status of an official language of the European 
Union has been a game-changer. In light of EU law, such status 
confers formal legal equality on all the member states’ official 
(state) languages in accordance with the formal equality of mem- 
ber states as entailed by the principle of sovereignty. As a result, 
the large languages of English, French, or Spanish; the middling 
national languages of Italian, Polish or Romanian; the small na- 
tional languages of Czech, Danish or Swedish; the smaller na- 
tional languages of Bulgarian, Slovak or Finnish; the national 
microlanguages of Estonian, Latvian or Slovenian; and the tiny 
national languages of Maltese and Irish are seen and treated as 
equal in the European Union. In turn, due to the political and 
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economic importance of the European Union in the world, an 
EU small or smaller national language has more prestige than 
such a non-EU middling national language like Ukrainian. 

From the perspective of the entire globe, Eurasia's large lan- 
guages are accorded the highest rank of prestige, though the for- 
mer imperial European languages are even “more equal," given 
the fact that they are employed as official (national) languages 
in the postcolonial nation-states outside of Eurasia. Eurasia's na- 
tional (official) languages employed in administration, educa- 
tion (including universities), and publishing are more prestigious 
than others of limited use in the aforementioned spheres. The 
lowest rung of the prestige ladder is occupied by languages not 
employed in administration, education, or publishing. Their po- 
sition is largely equal to practically all indigenous languages out 
side of Eurasia. 

Prestige can also be traced within a given Einzelsprache's 
speech community and is generally correlated with the socio-eco- 
nomic stratification of a nation, Gesellschaft, ethnic group 
or Gemeinschaft. In a nation-state, typically the speech vari- 
ety of the capital's (political, intellectual, or economic) elite is 
seen as the most prestigious. Usually, the standard of a national 
Einzelsprache is steeped in such an elite's speech variety, or ac- 
rolect (“high variety,” from Greek dxpwe ákros “topmost, high- 
est" and [dia]lect "speech variety"). Ihe nation-state's urban mid- 
dle class (bourgeoisie), aspires to emulate the speech standard set 
by the elite, usually not with complete success because the elite 
keeps moving the goal posts by constantly changing their speech 
customs. Hence, such a middle class ends up speaking a less pres- 
tigious speech variety, or mesolect (“middle variety,” from Greek 
u&coc mésos “middle, average” and [dia]lect “speech variety”). The 
lowest stratum of society, the uneducated, often the rural pop- 
ulation, or the inhabitants of a fur-flung province who do not 
strive to speak and write like the elite, and even may take pride 
in their own (ethnic, regional, local, social) speech variety, from 
the national elite’s perspective (see perception) are seen as speak- 
ing the least prestigious speech variety, or basilect (“bottom, low- 
est variety,” from Medieval Latin bassus “low, short” and [dia]lect 
“speech variety”). Hence, from the Polish elite’s vantage of obser- 
vation Silesian is a basilect of the Polish language and Silesians a 
social and/or regional group of the Polish nation. However, from 
the perspective of the Silesians—who see themselves as a nation 
or ethnic group—Silesian is an Einzelsprache in its own right, or 
the Silesian national (ethnic) language. 


purism (early nineteenth-century neologism, from “pure,” in turn 
from Latin pzrus “clean, unmixed, plain, pure”)—a highly ideo- 
logical term of long standing in European history. In the course 
of the Iberian Reconquista the Spanish term sangre pura (pure 
blood) denoted “true,” “real,” or “old” Christians, as opposed to 
“recent” Muslim or Jewish conversos (converts) to Christianity. In 
this politicized (metaphoric) sense, rather than literal washing or 
cleaning, purification meant an act of ethnic cleansing or even 
genocide in the quest for ethnoreligious homogeneity within 
the boundaries of a polity, in line with the principle cuius regio, 
eius religio (whose realm, his religion). Obviously, this idea is 
the source of the nineteenth- and twentieth-century European 
norm (obsession) of the ethnolinguistic (in reality, often ethnore- 
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ligious) homogeneity of the nation and its nation-state in accor- 
dance with ethnolinguistic nationalism’s axiom of the norma- 
tive isomorphism of language, nation and state. 

But in the terms of the ideology of ethnolinguistic nation- 
alism, the nation could not be “pure,” unless its national (of- 
ficial) language would be pure, too. As a result, the construc- 
tion, standardization, “correction,” or “purification” of a national 
Einzelsprache entailed ridding its lexicon of words and phrases 
seen as “foreign,” “alien,” or belonging to an “enemy” nation’s lan- 
guage. In this way, at the turn of the nineteenth century German 
was “purified” of “ugly Gallicisms and Latinisms" in the first half 
of this century Hungarian was “purified” of the same, alongside 
a clutch of Germanisms and Slavicisms; in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, Romanian was "purified" of Slavicisms; be- 
tween the mid-nineteenth and mid-twentieth century Polish was 
"purified" of Germanisms and Russianisms; at the same time 
Bulgarian was “purified” of Turkicisms and Grecisms; in the in- 
terwar period Turkish was “purified” of Arabisms, Persianisms, 
Slavicisms or Latinisms; in the late 1940s Macedonian was *pu- 
rified" of Bulgarianisms; while at present Croatian is "purified" 
of Serbianisms, Bosnian of Serbianisms and Croatianisms, and 
Montenegrin of Bosnianisms, Croatianisms and Serbianisms. 
The lexical and idiomatic lacunae left by this nationally driven 
linguistic purism are filled in, preferably, with neologisms created 
from "pure" root words (morphemes) ofthe national language, for 
instance, Croatian zracna luka (literally “air harbor") “airport,” 
Czech divadlo (literally "something for watching") "theater," 
or German Rundfunk (literally “a spark cast around") “radio”. 
However, in most instances, such lacunae tend to be filled in 
with linguistic borrowings from other “ideologically acceptable” 
Einzelsprachen, for instance, from Italian and French in the case 
of Romanian, from German in the case of Slovak, from Turkish 
and Arabic in the case of Bosnian, or nowadays from English for 
the majority of Central Europe’s languages. 


questione della lingua—sixteenth-century Italian expression 
for “language question,” or the dilemma faced by literati of a 
given speech community (ethnic group, nation, state), namely, 
how to shape their own speech variety into an Einzelsprache 
that in versatility and prestige would be equal to Latin. The 
standardization of each European Einzelsprache (national lan- 
guage), and some non-European languages constructed in ac- 
cordance with the European concept of Einzelsprache, was typi- 
cally preceded by a period of experimentation and discussion on 
the “proper” manner of standardizing a given language. 


> 
> 


race (from Italian razza “breed [of an animal],” of unclear ori- 
gin)—in Europe until the mid-twentieth century a synonym for 
an ethnic group. Nowadays, in line with the American usage, a 
term for perceived skin color as the main feature to construing 


people as a group. 


racism (1860s neologism, influenced by the French term rac- 
isme)—discrimination against a group (“race”) and its per- 
ceived members, typically on the basis of a prejudice related to 
skin color. Oftentimes, any form of ethnic discrimination. See 
also anti-Semitism, anti-Tsiganism. 


raison d'État (French for “reason of state”)—national interest, 
meaning the interest of a given nation-state as perceived and 
formulated by the polity's ruling elite. In the framework of the 
ideology of ethnolinguistic nationalism, typically any opin- 
ion that contradicts the officially adopted national master nar- 
rative is seen as a danger to raison d'État, and thus may be crimi- 
nalize as “treasonous”. See also collectivism, Geschichtspolitik, 
traitor of one's nation. 


reality (from Medieval Latin redlitas, derived from realis “real,” 
in turn from res "thing, matter, business”)—all that exists and is 
accessible to the human senses and mind. See also material real- 
ity and social reality. 


register (from Medieval Latin regesta “catalog,” derived from re- 
gerere "to record, to carry back," in turn from gerero “to carry, 
bear”)—a speech variety employed in a specific social setting or 
sphere of life, most often opposing formal to informal settings, 
for instance, when an acrolect is used in the former case, while 
a mesolect or basilect in the latter. Typically, registers are con- 
strued as belonging to a single Einzelsprache, hence the stan- 
dard of a given Einzelsprache is employed in formal situations, 
while a colloquial form or a dialect (purportedly) *belonging to" 
this Einzelsprache in informal situations. In reality, registers may 
be ethnolects and separate Einzelsprachen, meaning that in this 
situation registers function as lects employed in the course of di- 
glossia. In a way, each Einzelsprache is composed from a few reg- 
isters (lects), which a competent speaker is expected to master 
and deploy when appropriate. Therefore, it may be proposed that 
even a monolingual person (monoglot) is “multilingual” (see 
bilingualism) in the employment of the registers (lects) of her 
Einzelsprache. The term register in this sociolinguistic meaning 
was introduced in 1956 by the British specialist in Romance lin- 
guistics, T. B. W. Reid, in his article "Linguistics, Structuralism 
and Philology,” published in Archivum Linguisticum (Reid 1956). 


regional language (etymology: see language. The noun *re- 
gion” stems from Latin region “direction, line, boundary, dis- 
trict,” in turn from regere “to rule”)—an officially recognized 
language of an ethnic group, which is a minority in the (ethno- 
linguistic) nation-state of its residence. Irrespective of whether 
this ethnic group or minority considers itself a nation, this claim 
is not recognized by the nation-state's authorities. Typically, 
this nation-state’s government, from above, legally defines such 
a minority as an ethnic minority (that is, with no *home" na- 
tion-state extant), or as a mere regional or social group of the na- 
tion-state's nation. The former is the case of Lemkos or Roma in 
Poland, while the latter of Kashubs or Silesians in the same coun- 
try. Under the Polish law, the Einzelsprachen of Lemkian and 
Romani are recognized as ethnic languages, that of Kashubian 
as a regional language, while no formal recognition has been ex- 
tended to the Silesian language yet. Some low-key auxiliary use 
of a regional language may be allowed in education and local ad- 
ministration in the administrative units (regions) where the lan- 
guage’s speakers constitute a considerable share of the popula- 
tion (usually at least more than 2o percent). Since 1998 the use 
of some regional languages in Europe has been protected under 
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the provisions of the Council of Europe's European Charter for 
Regional or Minority Languages, which came in force in that 
year (European Charter 1992). See also minority language. 


religion (from Latin religion "bond, conscientiousness, obli- 
gation, piety, reverence,” coined from religare “to bind, fasten, 
tie”)—a set of non-evidence-based beliefs in a supernatural (“be- 
yond or above the nature, universe”) being(s) or force(s) that pur- 
portedly created all that exists, namely, the universe (or material 
reality), with special attention paid to humanity (or social real- 
ity). Religion is employed to postulate that beyond material real- 
ity and social reality another kind of metaphysical reality (beyond 
or above the material reality) exists where the aforementioned su- 
pernatural being(s) or force(s) reside, invisible and unknowable 
to humans. Obviously, such a religiously-based “explanation” of 
the creation of the universe and humanity does not account for 
the creation of this metaphysical reality with its supernatural be- 
ing(s) or force(s). Religion’s explanation of the origin and charac- 
ter of the universe and humanity typically comes with a built-in 
norm enforcement principle, which provides that non-believers 
(and often the faithful of other “false” religions) must be cen- 
sured, so that their lack of belief (*wrong" belief) would not en- 
danger the existence of all that is by “angering” a “wrathful” su- 
pernatural being or force. 

Religion is created and maintained by a class of specialists 
(clergy) who engage the faithful in a set of interactive practices 
(worship) for expressing, reinforcing and reproducing the basic 
tenets of a given religion, as a form of purported communication, 
or even “communion,” with a supernatural being or force. 

The most important tangible function of religion is to pro- 
vide, legitimize, and enforce an accepted set of social norms that 
underpin the social cohesion of a human group. Religions prac- 
ticed by pre-modern (micro)-ethnic groups (Gemeinschaften) 
are usually non-scriptural (see non-scriptural religion), while 
those preferred by modern nations (Gesellschaften) tend to be 
scriptural (see scriptural religion). 


religious diglossia (religious polyglossia) (etymology: see di- 
glossia, religion) — practicing (professing) different religions in 
different aspects of social life by the same person or group of hu- 
mans (not to be confused with polyreligionism or religious syn- 
cretism). For instance, in Japan people tend to celebrate the birth 
of a child with a Shinto ceremony, marriage in a Christian-style 
church wedding, while opting for a Buddhist funeral. The phe- 
nomenon of religious diglossia may be also spatial in its character. 
For instance, after the fall of communism in 1989, some groups 
of Muslim Roma from Bulgaria have engaged in a form of sea- 
sonal migration to Poland for the sake of earning living by com- 
merce. In Bulgaria they practice Islam, however during their so- 
journ in Poland they switch to Catholicism. Furthermore, some 
Muslim Roma groups in Bulgaria and Macedonia practice the 
Muslim-style circumcision of newborn boys and Muslim funerals, 
but also celebrate the Christian feast of the Assumption of Mary 
into Heaven ina local Orthodox monastery. Recently, these Roma 
customs were made better known thanks to publications by Elena 
Marushiakova and Veselin Popov (Marushiakova and Popov 
2018). See also diglossia, monoreligionism, polyreligionism. 
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religious homogeneity (etymology: see ethnolinguistic ho- 
mogeneity, religion) —the normative (typically monotheistic) 
conviction that only a single religion should be allowed in a pol- 
ity, meaning that religious heterogeneity as entailed by polycon- 
fessionalism, is deemed illegal. This norm governed politics and 
state building in Western Europe from the Middle Ages to the 
early modern period. After the conclusion of the religious wars, 
it was codified in the Westphalian principle of cuius regio, eius 
religio (whose realm, his religion). This normative predilection 
for religious homogeneity within the boundaries of a single pol- 
ity underpins Central European nationalism’s norm of ethno- 
linguistic homogeneity, namely, cuius regio, eius lingua (whose 
realm, his language). Interestingly, in 1830, the biconfessional 
(Catholic and Protestant) United Kingdom of the Netherlands 
was split, yielding the Catholic nation-state of Belgium and the 
Protestant nation-state of the Netherlands. Subsequently, with 
the rise of the ethnolinguistic nation-states of Italy (1861) and 
especially Germany (1871), language became an increasingly po- 
liticized issue, leading, in 1898 to the introduction of Flemish 
(Dutch) as Belgium’s second official language, alongside French. 
The growth of the Flemish ethnolinguistic national movement 
in 1962 brought about the demarcation of the official language 
boundary between the French and Flemish (Dutch) speech 
communities in Belgium. Since then the increasingly politicized 
question has been discussed whether Belgium should be split 
into two separate ethnolinguistic nation-states, which may re- 
main independent, or join the ethnolinguistic kin national poli- 
ties of France and the Netherlands, respectively. 


religious syncretism (etymology: see religion. The term “syn- 
cretism" comes from the Neo-Latin term syncretismus, derived 
from Greek ovyxpyticuds synkretismós “alliance of two—typ- 
ically, radically opposed—parties,” in turn from avyxpytilw 
sunkrétízó “to unite against a common enemy,” formed from ovv 
sún “together” and Kogrsc Krétes “Cretans”; ultimately derived 
from Plutarch’s first-century story on how Cretan city-states 
formed a union against a common external enemy)—the amal- 
gamation of different religions or their elements into a new re- 
ligion or way of worship. For instance, Sikhism emerged in the 
sixteenth century as an amalgamation of elements drawn from 
Hinduism and Islam. Alevism, which used to be practiced across 
the Ottoman Balkans and Anatolia, emerged in the thirteenth 
century as an amalgamation of Sunni Islam with elements of 
Shiism and of the traditional (non-scriptural) Turkic religion 
(so-called shamanism). 


respect (from Latin respicere “to look back, pay attention to")— 
an attitude of admiration, esteem, or regard. In the sphere of lan- 
guage, attitudes (language politics), a favorable opinion ex- 
pressed by the dominant (powerful) elite or nation toward the 
speech variety of a (formerly) subjugated (powerless) ethnic 
group (nationality, minority), recognizing it and supporting its 
development as an Einzelsprache, national language, official 
language, or a medium of education. This attitude is rarely ob- 
served in the Central Europe of ethnolinguistic nation-states, 
created and maintained in accordance with ethnolinguistic na- 
tionalism's principle of the normative isomorphism of lan- 
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guage, nation, and state. However, in 1938 Romansh spoken by 
some 80,000 people was recognized as the fourth national lan- 
guage in Switzerland, while in 2005 Poland recognized Kashubian 
as a regional language. Respect for potentially all ethnic groups' 
speech varieties was observed and practiced only in the interwar 
Soviet Union during the period of korenizatsiia. Otherwise, 
post-apartheid South Africa's 1997 Constitution, uniquely, rec- 
ognizes the country's nine main indigenous (non-Eurasian) lan- 
guages as official (isiNdebele Sepedi, Sesotho, Setswana, siSwati, 
Tshivenda, Xitsonga, isiXhosa, and isiZulu), alongside English 
and Afrikaans. See also prejudice, prestige. 


Romanistan (mid-twentieth century neologism formed from 
the Romani adjective Romani “the Roma or their language,” and 
the Persianate suffix -stan “state,” the latter derived from Persian 
otu stan “country, place of,” or actually from the Romani cog- 
nate word than "place")— this term made its first appearances in 
English-language literature during the early 1970s. However, the 
idea of a Roma nation-state had appeared earlier in Poland in the 
1930s and in France in the 1950s, proposed by early Roma “ethnic 
entrepreneurs," who noticed that ethnolinguistically defined na- 
tions and their languages are accorded the full set of political and 
cultural rights only in their own nation-states. After World War 
Two the creation of the Jewish nation-state of Israel for the pre- 
viously stateless nation of Jews might be an inspiration. Later, es- 
pecially after the end of communism, the term Romanistan be- 
came a commonplace rhetorical figure of anti-Tsiganism, rife 
in todays Central Europe. Anti-Tsigan politicians, commen- 
tators, and populations use the term Romanistan as an “accept- 
able” synonym for “Gypsy menace,” proposing that a given town, 
city, region, or even nation-state faces the “danger of becoming 
a Romanistan" when Roma and Romani-speakers become a vis- 
ible group of inhabitants or citizens. Typically, this is a call for 
and justification of subsequent anti-Tsigan pogroms, expulsions 
and other discriminatory measures. From this perspective, as 
the spread of the generalized acceptance of anti-Semitism could 
define Central Europe before World War Two, after 1989 it is an- 
ti-Isiganism, which can play the same definitional role for this 
region (notwithstanding the presence of anti-Isiganism in other 
parts of Europe and across the world, though the majority of the 
globe’s Roma live in Central Europe).* See also Yiddishland. 


Romanization (sometimes known as Latinization; derived 
from the alternative name for the Latin alphabet, that is, “Roman 
alphabet,” in turn from Latin Romanus “Roman, of or pertain- 
ing to the city or empire of Rome”)—transliteration of words 
and texts written in other writing systems into the “Roman” 
alphabet of Latin letters. Romanization is the most widespread 
form of transliteration since the world's global languages and 
most large languages (lingua francas) employ the Latin alpha- 
bet. This is the legacy of imperialism (or the West's colonial 
domination over the world), which nowadays continues in the 
form of linguistic imperialism, especially outside of Eurasia. 
Phonemically Romanization systems differ, given into which 


2 IthankElena Marushiakova and Veselin Popov for the difficult-to-reach 
information on this term and the idea of a Roma nation-state. 


Latin script-based Einzelsprache transliteration is conducted. 
For instance, Russian or Greek are Romanized differently into 
English, French, German, or Czech. 


roofing language (Dachsprache)—a term developed in the early 
1960s by Heinz Kloss (in relation to his discussion on Abstand 
languages and Aufbau languages) for describing the socio-spa- 
tial dimension of creating and standardizing Einzelsprachen, 
especially in Europe (cf Kloss 1967). For instance, in France 
the Romance speech of the royal court at Paris was made into a 
French language. Subsequently, other Romance Einzelsprachen 
and speech varieties extant across the territory of France were 
redefined as “dialects” and unilaterally put “under the roof” of 
standard French, so nowadays it is popular to hear that they “be- 
long to” French, that these are nothing but French dialects. Such 
“roofing” is a popular (though rarely acknowledged) instrument 
of language policy for downgrading and liquidating linguistic 
(dialectal) variety (dialect levelling) in quest for ethnolinguis- 
tic homogeneity in the national language across the length and 
breadth of a nation-state. 


Russian World (from Russian Pyccxuit mup Russkii mir, the 
name of the eponymous governmental foundation, established 
in 2007 in Moscow, in turn borrowed from the eponymous title 
of the conservative daily published at St Petersburg during the 
1870s)—a preferred Russian-language synonym for “Russian 
civilization,” otherwise a highly ethnolinguistic in its charac- 
ter geopolitical concept (adopted by the Russian government 
since the mid-2000s) that equates the core of the “Russian civ- 
ilization” with all the territories (states) compactly inhabited 
by Russian native speakers (L1 speakers of the Russian lan- 
guage), including today’s Israel. On the other hand, the broader 
area of Russian civilization, which Russia claims as its “natural” 
(or civilizational) sphere of influence, is comprised of the territo- 
ries of the former Russian Empire and Soviet Union, alongside 
the Orthodox countries in the Balkans (such as Bulgaria, Greece, 
Montenegro, Romania, and Serbia). As an ideology, the Russian 
World is largely synonymous with today’s Eurasianism, which 
also draws at the 1833 Russian imperial formula of Orthodoxy, 
Autocracy, and Nationality. The triad’s last element is usually in- 
terpreted as the Russian language, while nowadays the first el- 
ement seems to entail the Russian Federation’s sole dominion 
over the entire Russian civilization, both in the sense of territory 
and population. In this aspiration, the Kremlin wishes to emu- 
late China, which numerous observers see as the world’s sole ex- 
ample of a civilization and empire coterminous with a religion 
(Confucianism, or now Chinese-style communism) and writ- 
ing system that was successfully turned into a nation-state. The 
Russian governing elite openly aspires to emulate the Chinese 
model, encapsulated in the program of capitalism in economy 
and one-party totalitarianism in politics. This aspiration seems 
to be a modern-age implementation of the initial element in the 
aforementioned formula Orthodoxy, Autocracy, and Nationality 

In the light of Lev Gumilev’s theory of ethnogenesis 
(Gumilev 1989 [1973]), the Russian-speaking multiethnic peo- 
ple (nation) of Russians is construed to be a superethnos (or su- 
praethnos) coterminous with the Russian speech community, 
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and/or the community of the Orthodox faithful. In addition, 
from the perspective of language politics, each superethnos (civ- 
ilization), due to its large demographic size, is believed to be “des- 
tined” to make its Einzelsprache into a lingua franca, “global” 
(large) language of international (interethnic) communica- 
tion, written in this Einzelsprache’s specific script (or Cyrillic 
in the case of Russian). Hence, the Russian World foundation's 
concentrated efforts are toward reviving Russian as a global lin- 
gua franca and for securing for Russian an official status in each 
post-Soviet nation-state. 

(o6pyceuue  obrusenie)—a synonym for 
Russification, when wanted and sought for by a non-Russian 


Russianization 
speaking ethnic group. 


Russification (pycnpukanna rusifikatsiia)—the Russian im- 
perial or Soviet policy of imposing Russian as the sole (or lead- 
ing) official language and medium of education on non-Rus- 
sian-speaking ethnic groups, especially if these groups in question 
had their own standard languages and opposed this imposition. 
See also Russianization. 


scientific(alness) (from “science,” as derived from Latin scientia 
“knowledge,” in turn from scire “to know")— the quality of being 
scientific in the meaning of natural sciences, or in other words, 
regarding discoverable and evidenced laws of the universe's mat- 
ter and energy, or material reality, which is fully independent of 
human will. Proponents of nationalism, philology, linguistics, 
eugenics, or racism (Rassenkunde or “racial hygiene") often spuri- 
ously propose that they discover and follow "scientific" laws that 
govern ethnic groups, nationalities, nations, Gesellschaften, 
Gemeinschaften, Einzelsprachen, national languages, speech 
communities or states. In reality, they describe and (often un- 
wittingly, though at times consciously) alter, mold, and co-create 
social reality, which is fully dependent on human will. Their in- 
vocation of the scientific character of their findings and opinions 
(not infrequently dubbed as *laws") is nothing more than a po- 
tent rhetorical figure. 


script (from Latin scriptum, in turn from scribere "to write”)—a 
synonym for writing system. 


script status planning (etymology: see estate, language plan- 
ning, script, state) —an element of language engineering, the 
politics of script, and language politics; namely, an official de- 
cision on the role which a given script (writing system) should 
play in relation to an officially recognized Einzelsprache. For in- 
stance, in the Russian Empire, in the mid-nineteenth century, spe- 
cific forms of Cyrillic and Latin alphabet (popularly dubbed then 
as "Russian" and "Polish" letters, respectively) were developed for 
writing White Russian (Belarusian). In 1864 the employment of 
White Russian was banned in writing and publishing, while any 
limited scholarly uses of this Einzelsprache had to be conveyed 
only in the Russian-style Cyrillic. In 1905 the lifting of the ban on 
the use of Belarusian in publishing contributed to the coalescence 
of the two coordinated Cyrillic and Latin national alphabets for 
Belarusian as a national language. The German occupation of the 
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northwestern provinces of the Russian Empire led to the ban of 
Cyrillic, which left Belarusian a monoscriptal language written 
in Latin letters. Both scripts were revived as equal and official for 
Belarusian in briefly independent Belarus in 1918. Afterward in 
Soviet Byelorussia, only Cyrillic was employed for writing and 
publishing in Belarusian, while émigré intellectuals and ethnic 
Belarusians continued using the Belarusian Latin alphabet in in- 
terwar Latvia, Lithuanian, and Poland. Furthermore, Soviet Bye- 
lorussia was officially quadrilingual (with Belarusian, Polish, Rus- 
sian, and Yiddish as its official languages) and triscriptal (Cyrillic 
for Belarusian and Russian, the Latin alphabet for Polish, and the 
Hebrew script for Yiddish). In 1991-1994 the Latin Belarusian al- 
phabet was revived to a very limited degree in post-Soviet Belarus 
but was de facto banned from any public use after 1995. In its stead 
a closely related Latin alphabet-based transliteration system was 
adopted, which differs in a couple of letters from the traditional 
Belarusian Latin alphabet. See also language status planning. 


scriptal apartheid (etymology: see script. The term “apartheid” 
stems from Afrikaans apartheid “separateness”)—the prescribed 
or de facto use of two or more different scripts (writing sys- 
tems) in a country (see multiscriptalism), but with each script 
contained to “its own” scriptally homogenous region (see mono- 
scriptalism), and without the legal possibility of employing an- 
other region’s script in this region. For instance, the post-Yugo- 
slav state of Bosnia-Herzegovina is composed of the two entities 
of the Federation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and the Republika 
Srpska. In the Republika, the Serbian language is official, invari- 
ably written in Cyrillic. On the other hand, in the Federation, 
Bosnian and Croatian are the entity’s official languages, both 
written in Latin letters. Each entity of Bosnia-Herzegovina is 
radically monoscriptal, though officially the state is multiscriptal. 
Script became weaponized for mobilizing ethnonationally and 
ethnolinguistically defined electorates (see language conflict). 
In Bosnia-Herzegovina the phenomenon of multiscriptalism at 
the level of everyday life, namely, on information and shop signs, 
in state offices, or on newspaper stands, is observed only in the 
Brčko District, administratively shared by the Federation and the 
Republika. A similar situation of scriptal apartheid exists in to- 
day's Kosovo. Albanian and Serbian are the country's two official 
languages, hence all signage in public space is bilingual, though 
written exclusively in Latin letters, which makes signs and infor- 
mation notices in Serbian look as though they were in Bosnian or 
Croatian, because traditionally Serbian is written in Cyrillic. On 
the other hand, in Kosovo’s communes with Serbian majorities, 
Albanian is shunned in public signage, while Cyrillic is strongly 
preferred on Serbian-language signs and plaques. 


scriptal diglossia (polyglossia) (not to be confused with mul- 
ticriptalism; etymology: see diglossia, script) —the use of var- 
ious scripts within a language's single writing system for 
clearly delineated different writing purposes. In the Western 
Einzelsprachen written in Latin or Cyrillic letters, numbers 
are typically given in Arabic numerals, which do not belong to 
either of the two aforementioned alphabets. Previously, Latin 
and Cyrillic letters were employed in this function. The so- 
called Roman numerals are a remnant of the former case. In the 


Japanese language's writing system, introduced Kanji characters, 
or the Chinese morphemic script's selected graphemes ("letters") 
are employed for denoting nouns, adjectives, adverbs, personal 
names, and geographical names. The Japanese syllabary (syllabic 
writing system) of Hiragana is used for rendering inflectional end- 
ings, while another syllabary of Katakana for transliterating for- 
eign words and names, and for denoting onomatopoeia. Japanese 
children acquire the prescribed 2000-0dd Kanji graphemes grad- 
ually at school over the course of their education. Hence, in the 
early grades, textbooks are written fully in Hiragana graphemes, 
while the Kanji characters are glossed in Hiragana, allowing chil- 
dren to pronounce them correctly. Hiragana employed in this 
auxiliary function is known as Furigana. Furthermore, the Latin 
alphabet used for the official transliteration of Japanese is known 
as Romaji (Roman script). Although Kanji numerals exist, in 
most cases Árabic numerals are preferred. Due to its scriptal 
polyglossia, the Japanese writing system easily adopts graphemes 
from other scripts for rendering personal or geographic names or 
for an esthetical effect, especially from the Greek and Cyrillic al- 
phabets. Hentaigana, or the obsolete syllabary, is sometimes em- 
ployed for giving an archaic flavor to a text. 


scriptural religion (etymology: see religion, script) —a religion 
of large non-face-to-face human groups (Gesellschaften) with 
a prescribed set of beliefs and practices recorded, regulated, and 
standardized in a corpus of approved texts (canon). This canon 
is typically recorded in a specific “holy tongue" (Einzelsprache) 
with the use of a specific “holy scripture" (writing system). The 
class of specialists (clergy) who maintain a religion are separated 
from the rank-and-file faithful by their command of the *holy 
tongue" and its “holy script," enabling them to explain (“trans- 
late") the religion and its teachings to the faithful in their varied 
speech varieties. Until the mid-twentieth century, the cleavage 
between clergy and laity was deepened by the latter’s illiteracy. 
Hence, through the privileged status made visible to the faith- 
ful by clergy’s literacy in a religion's Einzelsprache, clergy wielded 
much power, often in competition with temporal (secular) rul- 
ers. The tension between ecclesiastical and temporal wielders of 
power used to be settled by a “division of work,” as illustrated by 
the principle of divine right, namely temporal rulers lavished re- 
sources on clergy, who in return, legitimized the former’s reign in 
a polity with a given religion. See a/so non-scriptural religion. 


sectarianism (early nineteenth-century neologism, from Medieval 
Latin sectarius “pertaining or belonging toa sect,” in turn from secta 
“sect,” formed from secó “cut [off]”)—ostensibly the phenomenon 
of creating a sharp difference between cohabiting groups through 
the politicization of religion. Hence, nowadays, another name for 
ethnoreligious nationalism. In Britain, at the height of the eth- 
nic civil war (“the Troubles”) in Northern Ireland, this term, espe- 
cially in the journalistic collocation of “sectarian violence,” became 
a popular discourse ploy to deny the possibility of any ethnic con- 
flict. Ethnic (ethnolinguistic) conflict would be an anathema in 
such a “developed democracy,” like the United Kingdom, because 
the theory is that democracy prevents conflicts of this type. Hence, 
a very similar ethnoreligious conflict in post-Yugoslav Bosnia can 
be qualified as “ethnic” or “ethnonational,” but not the ethnoreli- 


gious conflict in Northern Ireland, which is “just a case of sectar- 
ian violence." See 4/so communalism. 


semiosphere (see also noosphere)—in the early 1980s, the Soviet- 
Latvian scholar of Russian origin, Yuri Lotman, developed this 
term (Lotman 1984) (in Russian cemuocdepa semiosfera) for re- 
ferring to the space where semiosis (from the Greek verb oque 
sémeié for “to [draw or write] a mark [sign]) takes place, or the 
generation of meaning through the development and manipula- 
tion of signs, in other words, where 9 language is employed for 
generating social reality. See also extrasemiotic sphere. 


serf (from Latin servus “slave”)—a legal term for a peasant, who 
under the system of serfdom, is obliged to render free (unpaid) 
labor to a typically noble landowner who is a member of a natio. 
In Central and Eastern Europe, serfs—or the vast majority of the 
population—were excluded from a polity's estates. 


serfdom (derived from the term sert and the suffix “-dom,” which 
stems from Old English -dom “state, condition, power, dominion, 
authority,” and is cognate with German -tum)—a feudal institu- 
tion of extracting free (unpaid) labor from peasantry (serfs) for 
a typically noble landowner. In Western Europe serfdom disap- 
peared in the fourteenth century, while in Central Europe, with 
a qualified exception of Scandinavia and the Ottoman Empire, 
it persisted through the nineteenth century. From the legal per- 
spective serfdom differed from slavery, that is, a serf could not be 
sold or bought as a chattel, but a land with a village of serfs could 
be sold and bought. Obviously, the purchaser also acquired the 
right to the serfs’ free labor. 


social reality (see also noosphere, semiosphere; etymology: see 
material reality, society)—humanity’s “social world," gener- 
ated through @ language use in its primary function, that is, for 
group bonding. Elements of social reality (also known as institu- 
tional reality, fictitious reality, declarative reality, or noumenal re- 
ality), such as, states, nations, universities, ideologies, qualities, 
money, numbers, or Einzelsprachen, do not exist in the material 
sense of this word. They cannot be perceived with the use of the 
senses of hearing, sight, smell, taste or touch, or detectors to en- 
hance these senses (for instance, a microscope, telescope, weigh- 
ing machine, or spectrometer). It is impossible to take a photo of 
a nation or Einzelsprache, embrace it, hear it, taste it, smell it, or 
weigh it. One can “see” elements of the social reality only in one’s 
“mind’s eye.” Social reality is available only to those “in the know,” 
that is humans who generate, maintain, and change it through the 
use of @ language in its primary, bonding, group cohesion-produc- 
ing function. Specific elements of social reality, as practiced by a 
given human group, are accessible only to humans who share the 
same ideas of social reality in their minds, that is, in the brain. For 
instance, the nation or Einzelsprache is such an idea. Hence, the 
(human) social reality is not “visible” to animals and other living 
creatures, or hypothetical extraterrestrials. If in doubt, whether an 
element is part of social or material reality, it is sufficient to run the 
test whether this element is detectable through one of the senses. 
If yes, it is part of material reality. And if not, and such an element 
is only "visible" in the *mind's eye,” then it is part of social reality. 
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Obviously, social reality is a subcategory of material reality. 
These invisible and otherwise undetectable (with the senses) el- 
ements of social reality are none other than certain physi- 
cal states and configurations of neurons in the brain’s neocor- 
tex. Furthermore, it is important to add that social reality, as a 
product of the human use of @ language, is entirely dependent 
(non-autonomous) on human will. On the contrary, material re- 
ality is fully independent (autonomous) of human will. 

What humans see as “magic” or “miracle” is a mistaken belief 
that social reality may change and otherwise influence material 
reality. That a prayer or incantation (that is, words, or elements of 
social reality) can move stones or cure the body of a disease (all el- 
ements of material reality). See also material reality and reality. 
society (from Latin societas, in turn from socius “associate, friend, 
comrade”)—see Gesellschaft. 


sociolect (etymology: see language, lect, society) —lect (speech 
variety, language variety) of a social stratum or group; for in- 
stance, the Polish language developed from the prestigious socio- 
lect of Poland-Lithuania’s nobility and remained identical with 
this noble sociolect until the mid-nineteenth century. At that 
time the remnants of serfdom were liquidated in the Austrian 
Empire and Prussia, and elementary education for all chil- 
dren was enforced. Subsequently, in 1869 in Austria-Hungary's 
Galicia, Polish was introduced as this crownland's official lan- 
guage and medium of education. Since that moment children of 
all social strata (peasants, burghers, and nobles) began to acquire 
the Einzelsprache of Polish as their own. 


soft power (etymology: see power. The adjective “soft” stems 
from Old English séfte, cognate with Dutch zacht and German 
sanfi)—a manner of wielding power in the international re- 
lations between states (nation-states), in the course of which 
stronger polities (usually former imperial powers) use all forms 
of economic, technological, educational, or cultural (includ- 
ing language) cooption, persuasion, or coercion (however, stop- 
ping short of the employment of military and warfare) in order 
to ensure that the government of a target nation-state follows the 
stronger state’s wishes. Typically, from the purely financial per- 
spective, the use of soft power for achieving prescribed objectives 
is much cheaper than warfare. 


sovereignty (from Old French soverain “sovereign,” derived 
from Latin super “above [other people]”)—a sixteenth-century 
European idea that only a single legitimate ruler or government 
has the right to govern within a polity’s boundaries, while rulers 
(governments) of other polities have no right to influence (“med- 
dle” or “intervene”) in the internal matters of the polity in ques- 
tion. In 1648 sovereignty was adopted as a foundational norm of 
the Westphalian (modern) statehood and international rela- 
tions. Hence, this norm also underpins the model of nation-state 
as defined by the infrastructural ideology of nationalism. 


speech (from Old English spec, in turn from specan “to speak’; 
cognate with Dutch spraak or German Sprache)—biological 
(natural) capacity for oral articulation (speech), or more com- 
monly actualization of this capacity, hence, 9 language. 
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speech community (etymology: see communism, speech)— 
all the speakers of a language (Einzelsprache) or dialect, seen 
by the speakers (that is, from the emic, intragroup perspec- 
tive) as a group-forming element. A speech community, like an 
Einzelsprache, may be also created by outside imposition, when 
typically a colonial power or state, from the etic (outside) per- 
spective arbitrarily decides that a predefined population are a 
speech group. Subsequently, the colonial administration stan- 
dardizes (linguistically engineers) a language for this population, 
the use of which is enforced through education and state offices. 


speech variety (etymology: see speech. The noun “variety” stems 
from Latin varietas in turn from varius “manifold, different, var- 
ious, changeable, fickle”)—spatial and/or social isolation be- 
tween human groups leads to the rise of linguistic difference, also 
known as lects. With the rise of writing this difference is often 
systematized and construed as languages (Einzelsprachen). See 
also dialect vs language (Einzelsprache) dichotomy, ethnic 
language. 


spelling system (etymology: see writing system. The verb “spell” 
stems from Old French espel/LJer, but it is a Germanic word, at- 
tested in Old English spellian “to talk,” Old High German spellon, 
and Old Norse spjalla)—the usual manner of using a given script 
(writing system) for writing a given Einzelsprache in a typical 
or standardized manner. See also orthography. 


Sprachbund (pl Sprachbiinde “federation of languages”; from 
German Sprach “language,” and Bund “union, federation, 
league” )—see linguistic area. 


Stammbaum (from German Stamm “trunk of a tree, stem, 
tribe” and Baum “tree”)—German term, literally, “family tree,” 
“genealogical tree,” or “ancestry chart”; until the early modern 
period a diagram of one’s (male) linage executed for proving one’s 
legitimate claim to the status of a noble. In polities of estates 
where political power and land ownership were overwhelmingly 
placed in the nobility’s hands, the Stammbaum constituted the 
legal basis for obtaining political and socio-economic order in a 
state. Hence, the legitimizing biblical imagery was lavished on 
such diagrams, drawing at the myth of Eden’s garden, including 
its “tree of life.” 

In the mid-nineteenth century, Europe’s Einzelsprachen 
were imagined as “living organisms,” whose origin and rela- 
tionships with one another can be represented in the form of 
a language family tree. This classificatory representation of 
languages as related but clearly delineated and separate enti- 
ties corresponded well with the novel ideology of ethnolin- 
guistic nationalism, especially in light of its governing princi- 
ple of the normative isomorphism of language, nation, and 
state. On the one hand, the implied relatedness of Europe’s 
Einzelsprachen underpinned the unity of Western civiliza- 
tion, in line with the ideology and practice of imperialism, 
thus emphasizing this civilization’s supposed superiority. On 
the other hand, in accordance with the ideology of ethnolin- 
guistic nationalism, each nation in Central Europe could 
have its own unique and unshared national language. In turn, 
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all these Einzelsprachen were notionally equal as “sister lan- 
guages,” because “their” “parent languages” of Latin, Ancient 
(Hellenic) Greek, Old (Church) Slavonic, Proto-Germanic, 
Proto-Balto-Slavic, Proto-Ugric, Old Albanic, or Proto-Turkic 
had been already safely “dead” (see language death), so their 
elevated (antique) status could not be credibly claimed for any 
single present-day national (sister) language. 

In addition, the metaphor of linguistic Stammbaum also 
strengthens the nationally useful idea of native speaker, entail- 
ing that each person can naturally know exclusively his or her 
“mother tongue" (L1). In turn, this suggests that bilingualism 
(multilingualism) or diglossia (polyglossia) are an “unnatural” 
state of things social and political. Hence, only ethnolinguistic 
(national) homogeneity within a “true” nation-state—in line 
with the rarely explicitly declared principle cuius regio, eius lin- 
gua (whose realm, his language)—is normatively seen as desir- 
able, “normal,” or even "natural." Since the 1870s, this normative 
belief was forced on Central Europe' populations by asking, in 
censuses, the (in)famous language question as the measure (in- 
dication) of a person's nationality, that is, the "natural" state of 
belonging to a nation. Census-takers were instructed that a sin- 
gle person could declare only one Einzelsprache, polyglotism was 
to be disregarded, and some special ad hoc regulations were devel- 
oped for census-takers to establish the “real” mother tongue ofa 
recalcitrant interlocutor, who persisted in the "error" of claiming 
more Einzelsprachen than one, or none. In the latter case, illiter- 
ate peasants were flabbergasted when faced with the alien concept 
of national Einzelsprache, and tended to reply that they "speak in 
a simple manner" or that they are just "simple Catholics" (see also 
Kinderaustausch). 

Furthermore, in the present-day age of cyberspace, the mis- 
leading metaphor of language family tree is reinforced by the 
ISO 639-5 standard for registering and endowing language fam- 
ilies and groups with machine readable three-character codes. 
This standard was published in 2008 and is maintained by the 
Library of Congress, Washington DC (ISO 639-5 Registration 
Authority 2008). 


(language) standardization (etymology: see standard)— 
the typical European (Western) way of excising a speech vari- 
ety from the continuous linguistic (dialect continuum, @ lan- 
guage) and making it, with the use of writing, into a recognized 
Einzelsprache (standard language). Usually, such a standard- 
ization of a language is executed by writing and adopting an au- 
thoritative spelling system, grammar, and dictionary for a given 
Einzelsprache. See also (language) codification. 


standard (language) (from the Old French estandart “gather- 
ing place, battle flag,” cognate with German Standort “location, 
place, site, position, base,” ultimately from stehen “to stand” and 
Ort “place, spot")—the end product of language standardiza- 
tion or language engineering, either a fragment of a dialect 
continuum made into the basis of an Einzelsprache through 
the use of writing, or an Einzelsprache with its vocabulary, syn- 
tax, usages, and pronunciation normativized by a state-approved 
authoritative dictionary and grammar. See also language poli- 
tics, politics of script. 


state (polity) (from Middle English stat, a variant of estate, in 
turn from Latin status “condition,” in the meaning of Latin sta- 
tus [rei püblicae] “state [of the republic]")—the 1934 Montevideo 
Convention defines "the state as a person of international law 
[that] should possess the following qualifications: (a) a permanent 
population, (b) a defined territory, (c) government, and (d) capac- 
ity to enter into relations with the other states (Convention 1933)" 


statehood (etymology: see state) —idea, quality, or condition of 
being a state. Hence, states are specific actualizations of this idea, 
and as such are seen to be units (quanta) of this quality (condi- 
tion), imagined as an “uncountable abstract substance.” See also 
national statehood. 


state (official) language (etymology: see language, state)— 
Einzelsprache used for all official written business in a state’s ad- 
ministrative institutions, educational system, politics, economy, 
and culture. Nowadays, a state typically has a single designated 
official language. States with multiple official languages (for in- 
stance, Finland or India) are exceptions. In the Anglophone 
world, many states have no legally designated official language 
(for example, Australia, Britain, and the United States), but usu- 
ally the practice of written use makes an Einzelsprache (that 
is, English, or a regional variant of this language, such as US 
English) into a de facto official language. 


Sun Language Theory (from the official Turkish name Güneş 
Dil Teorisi) —the establishment of a Republic of Turkey in 1923 
was followed by the radical (revolutionary) feat of language en- 
gineering, which "purified" (see purism) Osmanlica (Ottoman 
Turkish) from Arabic and Persian lexical and syntactical loans, 
yielding a thoroughly Turkic in its character (Modern) Turkish 
language. In 1928 this overhauling was graphically emphasized 
with the change from the Arabic to Latin script for writing and 
publishing in Turkish (see politics of script). Subsequently, it 
turned out that it was impossible to avoid "foreign" linguistic 
loans, especially from Western (“civilized”) languages. During 
the 1930s, their use was justified with the Sun Language Theory, 
in the framework of which, it was claimed that all the world’s 
(“civilized”) Einzelsprachen stem from Turkish, so none of these 
linguistic loans is really foreign, because users of the Western lan- 
guages had borrowed all their words and syntactical structures 
from Turkish in the first place (Laut 2000). National philol- 
ogy firmly replaced any scientific norms of linguistics, and the 
Sun Language Theory became the core of Turkish “national lin- 
guistics” at the Faculty of Language, History and Geography, as 
founded at Ankara in 1935. This radical language engineering, 
as pursued in interwar Turkey was quite similar to the Soviet 
Union’s policy of korenizatsiia, especially in its aspects of lan- 


guage building and the politics of script. 


suprastandard bilingualism (from the Czech and Slovak spe- 
cialist term, that is, nadstandardní bilingvismus and nadstan- 
dardny bilingvizmus, respectively. Etymology: see monolingual- 
ism. The prefix “supra-” comes from Latin supra “on top of, above, 
exceeding”)—a form of bilingualism in which interlocutors suc- 
cessfully communicate with one another, each using their own 
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(ethnic) Einzelsprache, and without the necessity of switching 
to the Einzelsprache of her or his interlocutor. This phenome- 
non was widespread in federalized Czechoslovakia (1969-1992), 
where both Czech and Slovak enjoyed equal official status and 
were employed interchangeably and equitably in all aspects of 
public and private life. Suprastandard bilingualism seems to have 
largely disappeared among the younger generations of Czechs 
and Slovaks who were born and raised after the 1993 breakup 
of Czechoslovakia into the separate nation-states of Czech 
Republic and Slovakia. A similar phenomenon of suprastandard 
bilingualism (or bidialecticism) has developed in Norway since 
1885, when Bokmal and Nynorsk were recognized as equal offi- 
cial written standards of the Norwegian language. However, in 
speech Norwegians tend to mix both standards, while in feder- 
alized Czechoslovakia Czechs and Slovaks were taught at school 
to keep their national Einzelsprachen separate also in speech. At 
present, suprastandard bilingualism (or even multilingualism) 
tends to develop among the speakers of the post-Serbo-Croatian 
languages of Bosnian, Croatian, Montenegrin, and Serbian, espe- 
cially in Bosnia, where Bosnian, Croatian, and Serbian enjoy the 
same equal official status. See also composite language. 


totalitarianism (1930s neologism, borrowed from the 1920s 
Italian and German neologisms totalitarismo and Totalstaat 
“total state,” all derived from Medieval Latin totalis “total,” in 
turn from t0tus “entire”)—a single-party political system charac- 
terized by the highly centralized government’s (or the dictator's) 
aspiration of total arbitrary control over public life in a state, and 
ideally over citizens’ private life, too. See a/so authoritarianism, 
tyranny. 


traitor of one’s nation (word “traitor” stems from Old French 
traitor, in turn from Latin traditor, ultimately from tradere “to 
give over, impart, betray,” formed from trans “over” and datus 
“given.” Interestingly, this etymology is shared by the term “tra- 
dition,” derived from Latin traditié)—in the vocabulary of the 
ideology of (ethnolinguistic) nationalism a popular accusation 
typically levelled against a person who does not blindly believe 
in and follow a given national master narrative. The functional 
usage of this phrase can be traced back to blasphemy and lese- 
majesté. The accusation of being a “traitor of one’s nation" can be 
also expressed by saying that an action or opinion of the person in 
question “breached raison d'État." 


transcription (etymology: sce script, transnationalism)—when 
two Einzelsprachen are written in scripts that map out speech 
at different levels (of phonemes, syllables, or morphemes) classi- 
cal transliteration between their writing systems is impossible. 
A word or phrase in the source language is transcribed from one 
script to another via the way of pronunciation. A word written in 
the phonemic script (for instance, Cyrillic) of a source language 
(for instance, Macedonian) is reassembled in a syllabary (for ex- 
ample, Devanagari) in accordance with its syllabic structure, and 
into a morphemic script (for instance, the Chinese writing sys- 
tem) in line with its morphemic structure. In addition, such tran- 
scription is attuned to the pronunciation and orthographic pat- 
terns as typically employed in the target languages written with 
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the employment of these scripts, be it Hindi in Devanagari or 
Chinese in the Chinese script. 

For instance, the surname of the famous English play- 
wright William Shakespeare is transcribed into Chinese as 55 
TENE Shashibiya, into Japanese as x4 JREF Sheikusupia, 
into Amharic as MANTC Sbekisipiri, into Hindi as SP eus 
Sheksapeeyar, into Burmese as chez Shatehcapeeyarr, into 
Khmer as ULIJIMFUNII Hsaeksper, or in Tamil as FGCHALN- 
WIT Cekcupiyar. 


transliteration (etymology: see letter, transnationalism)—rep- 
resenting, letter by letter, words and texts of an Einzelsprache A 
written in script X in Einzelsprache B written in script Y. For in- 
stance, the Latin alphabet-based language of Romanian can be 
converted in this manner into the Russian- or Macedonian-style 
Cyrillic. This form of transliteration is known as Cyrilli(ci)za- 
tion (not to be confused with Cyrillification). But when, for in- 
stance, Greek or Ukrainian is transliterated into the German- 
or Slovak-style Latin alphabet, the process is referred to as 
Romanization. The standard letter-by-letter form of translitera- 
tion is usually conducted from alphabet- or abjad-based languages 
to other alphabet- or abjad-based languages. Basically, such trans- 
literation is possible only between scripts that map out speech at 
the same level, namely from a phonemic (abjad, alphabetic) script 
to another phonemic script, from a syllabary to another syllabary, 
from a morphemic writing system to another morphemic writing 
system. Otherwise, transcription must be used. 

For instance, the surname of the famous English playwright 
William Shakespeare is Cyrillicized into Belarusian as Mskcbnip. 
Traditionally, Belarusian is written in two scripts, Cyrillic and 
the Latin alphabet. Typically, the Belarusian Cyrillic form in- 
forms the Latin script form, hence, Şekspir. In Greek this sur- 
name is rendered as Daiémnp Saíxpir, in Armenian as Cbëuubn 
SHek'spir, in Hebrew as vsoprv Fiigspir, in Arabic as Ls 
Shaksibir, or in Georgian as 09]63060 Sheksp’iri. 


translation (from Latin translatio, translatus, the latter form 
being the past participle of transferre “to transfer, carry across,” 
equivalent to trans “across” and /atus the suppletive past partici- 
ple form of ferre "to carry”)—the act of rendering a written text 
in a given Einzelsprache (noted in its specific script) into an- 
other Einzelsprache (often recorded in a different writing sys- 
tem). The Western tradition of translation arose in the Middle 
East and the Mediterranean region, first, for translating writ- 
ten texts between mutually incomprehensible (see mutual com- 
prehensibility) codified Einzelsprachen belonging to differ- 
ent language families, that is, from Hebrew into Greek, from 
Greek into Latin, from Greek into Arabic, from Arabic into 
Latin, and from Greek into Gothic and (Old Church) Slavonic. 
Typically, all these languages functioned as the holy tongues of 
this or that religion or church, and were also official adminis- 
trative languages of empires, with the qualified exceptions of 
Hebrew and Slavonic. Translation practically was not practiced 
between cognate Einzelsprachen (speech varieties) of a sin- 
gle language family (though some translation of religious texts 
between the Semitic languages of Hebrew and Aramaic oc- 
curred) until the rise of written vernacular languages in the 
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wake of the Reformation and Counter-Reformation. Because 
translation is overwhelmingly text- and writing-based, in prac- 
tice, it is nowadays limited to Eurasia’s standardized (codified) 
Einzelsprachen, mainly to these 180-odd languages registered 
under the ISO 639-1 standard. However, regular translation 
takes place in only among around 100 languages, as evidenced 
by the Google Translate (founded in 2006) automatic transla- 
tion online service that currently (2018) allows for pairing 103 
Einzelsprachen. Potentially, cyberspace-based translation is pos- 
sible for all the ISO 639-2 standard’s 600 Einzelsprachen, their 
150 writing systems supported by Unicode's ISO 15924 standard. 
In reality, the bulk of all translations is conducted between the 
world's eight large languages (Arabic, Chinese, English, French, 
German, Russian, Portuguese, and Spanish) and the official 
Einzelsprachen of the ethnolinguistic nation-states, mainly 
located in Central Europe and Southeast Asia. Obviously, the 
steep gradient of "translation flows" is from the large languages 
into the aforementioned national languages, the rest of the vol- 
ume of translations made up by translations from one large lan- 
guage into another and from one national language to another. 
About 99 percent of the ISO 639-3 standard's 8,000 languages 
(speech varieties) are excluded from the globalized world's “trans- 
lation-sphere,” though their speakers are not excluded from bear- 
ing the sheer brunt of cultural imperialism, namely, the fact 
that often the sole book available in these 99 percent of excluded 
languages is the Bible. This rarely noticed and commented stark 
cyber inequality is a clear sign that at present cyberspace impe- 
rialism is the leading form of linguistic imperialism and cul- 
tural imperialism. As a result, in (Central) Europe the as yet un- 
standardized (though quite a bit codified) language of Romani, 
spoken or comprehended by about 10 million Roma, continues 
to be excluded from publishing and the translation-sphere, which 
can be interpreted as a form of unacknowledged discrimination, 
that is, cultural and linguistic anti-Tsiganism. 

Interestingly, in the Soviet Union transcriptions of books 
from the Arabic script-based Persian (Farsi) into the Cyrillic- 
based Tajik, and similar transliterations of books from the Latin 
alphabet-based Romanian into the Cyrillic-based Moldavian 
(Moldovan) were classified as "translations." Obviously, for 
all practical reasons, Persian and Tajik, and Romanian and 
Moldovan, are (near-)identical, ensuring full mutual compre- 
hensibility. However, in the case of the post-Serbo-Croatian 
Einzelsprachen of Bosnian, Croatian, Montenegrin, and Serbian 
(employed in official capacity in the post-Yugoslav nation-states of 
Bosnia, Croatia, Kosovo, Montenegro, and Serbia, and variously 
written in Cyrillic and Latin letters), books are neither translated 
from one Einzelsprache into another, nor from one script into an- 
other. The language in which a given book was published is either 
declared, or established on the basis ofthe place of its publication, 
that is, if a book was produced in (a Bosniak canton of) Bosnia 
it is in Bosnian, if in Croatia it is in Croatian, if in Montenegro 
it is in Montenegrin, and if in Serbia it is in Serbian. Although 
Bosnian- and Croatian-language books are invariably published 
with the use of the Latin alphabet (see monoscriptalism), while 
their Montenegrin and Serbian counterparts, both in Cyrillic 
and Latin letters (see biscriptalism), the publishing of the same 
book in one writing system and then in another is not considered 


either an act of translation, or of transliteration. The tradition of 
biscriptal language of Serbo-Croatian with its two fully equiva- 
lent Cyrillic and Latin scripts continues unacknowledged to this 
day. Hence, a book in a post-Serbo-Croatian Einzelsprache (usu- 
ally, in Montenegrin or Serbian) once printed with the employ- 
ment of Cyrillic and at another time of Latin letters are seen as 
"editions" or "(scriptal) variants" of the same book, the produc- 
tion of these variants dictated by market demand, since some 
readers prefer Cyrillic while others the Latin alphabet. 


transnational (etymology: see nation. The prefix “trans” stems 
from Latin trans “across”)—characteristic of social, economic, 
political, cultural, or historic processes that take place between 
or across numerous states. The Latinate prefix “trans-” means 
“across, beyond, through,” but the term “nation” in this com- 
pound word confusingly refers to “state,” not the nation in the 
meaning of a group of people with the recognized right to sep- 
arate statehood. In the international languages of English and 
French the term “nation” is often used as the preferred synonym 
for “state.” 


tribe (from Latin tribus “one of the three political or ethnic di- 
visions [of the original Roman polity],” typically identified with 
the Latins, Sabines, and Etruscans; perhaps ultimately derived 
from the numeral ¢rés “three”)—in anthropology, an obsolete 
synonym for "ethnic group," preferable to the more popular 
term until the 1950s, but ideologically implicated “race.” In me- 
dieval and early modern Latin (Latinate) usage a synonym for 
gens. During the nineteenth century, in Central Europe's po- 
litical lexicon, "tribe" (Volksstamm) used to be a synonym for na- 
tionality to refer to “somewhat” developed ethnic groups with 
their own standardized Einzelsprachen, but not sufficiently de- 
veloped enough to be recognized as “nations” with the entailed 
right to separate statehood (nation-state). 

However, in colonial and imperial usage that persists to this 
day, the term “tribe” is typically employed for ethnic groups and 
nations whose ancestors, prior to colonization, had no written 
Einzelsprachen, that is, did not know or did not use (or were con- 
sidered by Western colonizers not to know or use) the technology 
of writing (were "illiterate"). In spatial terms such ethnic groups 
used to be contained to sub-Saharan Africa, both Americas, 
Australasia, and Siberia, or where European (Western) colonies 
and colonial empires were founded. Hence, when talking about 
them even now, in popular speech they are referred to, or rather 
unthinkingly denigrated, as "tribes" and their Einzelsprachen as 
“dialects” (“jargons,” “lingoes,” or “vernaculars”). 

In English, German, or Russian popular usage, an African 
"tribe" (/Volks]stamm in German, naema plemiia in Russian) — 
never a nation—speaks (and sometimes writes) a “dialect” 
(Mundart in German, napeuue zarechie in Russian) of their 
own, never a “language” (Sprache in German, and gank iazyk 
in Russian). This usage is sometimes extended to “illiterate” tra- 
ditional ethnic groups in Asia (for instance, India’s “scheduled 
tribes”). See also tribalism. 


tribalism (etymology: see tribe)—in postcolonial sub-Saharan 
Africa, a pejorative synonym for ethnolinguistic nationalism. 
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In the process of decolonization this region’s colonies were over- 
hauled into nation-states with (almost) no change in the co- 
lonial frontiers. The colonial borders as imposed arbitrarily by 
European (Western) colonizers in the late nineteenth century 
with complete disregard for the wishes and needs of the colonized 
peoples, are to be preserved at whatever cost. This is the rarely ac- 
knowledged normative principle of nationalism in postcolonial 
sub-Saharan Africa, meaning that exclusively the colony-based 
form of civic nationalism is considered to be the legal ideology 
of statehood formation, legitimation, and maintenance. Hence, 
in Nigeria only the Nigerian nation is recognized, that is, the 
country’s entire population. The Igbos, numbering about 34 mil- 
lion in 2018, are seen as a “tribe” with no right to national auton- 
omy, let alone statehood. That is why their attempt at establish- 
ing their own Igbo nation-state of Biafra (1967-1970) was seen as 
a radical (backward, unacceptable) form of “tribalism,” not a gen- 
uine or legitimate Igbo ethnolinguistic nationalism. While the 
West encouraged ethnolinguistic nation-states across Central 
Europe after World War One, their re-establishment after World 
War Two, and accepted the late twentieth-century breakups of 
Czechoslovakia, the Soviet Union, and Yugoslavia into such eth- 
nolinguistic nation-states; the same form of ethnolinguistic na- 
tional statehood is strictly and normatively forbidden in post- 
colonial sub-Saharan Africa, also entailing that only non-native, 
European (former colonial) Einzelsprachen have to be used 
there as state (official) languages and/or national languages. 


tyranny (dictatorship) (term “tyranny” stems from Medieval 
Latin ¢yrannia, in turn from Greek tupavvia turannia “tyranny,” 
ultimately from tbpavvosg térannos “lord, master, sovereign, ty- 
rant.” The word “dictatorship” comes from “dictator,” stemming 
from Latin dictator “chief magistrate,” in turn from dicto “dictate, 
prescribe,” ultimately from dicé “say, speak” )—illegitimate (ille- 
gal) exercise of power, usually with the use of violence, by a ruler 
who failed to secure the consent of the governed to his or her rule 
(governance). See also authoritarianism, totalitarianism. 


violence (from Anglo-French violence “physical force used to in- 
flict injury or damage,” derived from Latin violentus “vehement, 
forcible”; the sense of “improper treatment” attested since the 
turn of the seventeenth century)—the use of physical and/or psy- 
chological force to make another person or a group of people to 
follow the abuser’s (tyrant's) orders and wishes. In politics, the 
dictatorial use of force is the hallmark of the illegitimate exer- 
cise of power. 


weaponization (from “weapon,” stemming from Old English 
wépen, cognate with German Waffe)—the use of elements of 
soft power, that is, of social reality, as instruments or weapons 
of offensive attack in cyberwarfare, and especially in hybrid 
warfare, for instance, such an employment of a language as a 
weapon (instrument) of power. This was observed in the case 
of the Russian language, especially deployed in line with the ide- 
ology of the Russian World for attack against Ukraine and as 
a justification of Russia’s 2014 annexation of Ukraine’s Crimea. 
Until the first decade of the twenty-first century, the common 
belief was that it was impossible to use elements of soft power for 
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waging war. But the rise of cyberspace made it possible, given 
that in the West (that is, the rich global North) “real life" econ- 
omy, administration, services, medical healthcare, mass media, 
education, and communication became heavily dependent on the 
internet (cyberspace) during the 2010s. 


Westphalian (modern) statehood (also “post-Westphalian’; 
etymology: see state. Westphalia—a historic region in today’s 
Germany)—the peace treaties concluded in the wake of the 
Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648) are usually, though incorrectly, 
collectively known as the Peace of Westphalia. The decisions 
taken in these treaties transformed the traditional model of state- 
hood (polity of estates) and are the beginning of modern inter- 
national relations, as created and still dominated by the West to 
this day. For instance, these treaties that confirmed (granted) in- 
dependence (from the Holy Roman Empire) to the Netherlands 
and Switzerland are the world’s oldest “international” (this term 
was not yet invented in 1648) treaties still in power. 

The new model of statehood developed due to the official es- 
pousal of the principle of sovereignty and by normatively declar- 
ing that only confessionally (religiously) homogenous polities are 
legitimate, in accordance with the principle cuius regio, eius re- 
ligio (whose realm, his religion). With the addition of the con- 
cept of the nation to the Westphalian model ofthe sovereign ho- 
mogenous territorial state, it was transformed into that of the 
nation-state. In civic-style nation-states, religious homogeneity 
was replaced with the principle of equality before the law and the 
democratic norm of one vote for one citizen (suffrage). On the 
other hand, in ethnolinguistic nation-states, apart from equality 
before the law and suffrage for all, the principle of religious ho- 
mogeneity was replaced with that of ethnolinguistic homoge- 
neity, or cuius regio, eius lingua (whose realm, his language). 

Like the Western concept of Einzelsprache, the model of 
Westphalian statehood developed in and spread across Europe 
before it was imposed on, or more rarely, voluntarily accepted by, 
the rest of the world in the high age of imperialism. In the wake 
of decolonization during the twentieth century, all postcolonial 
states follow this model. Hence, the model of Westphalian state- 
hood is part and parcel of the infrastructural ideology of na- 
tionalism's package of national statehood building, legitima- 
tion, and maintenance. 


writing (from Old English writan “to score, outline, draw the fig- 
ure o£" cognate with Old Saxon writan “to cut, write," German 
reissen "to tear, draw,” or Old Norse rita “to score, write”)—a 
technology of graphic representation of speech (o language). 
Popularly writing is believed to be part of 9 language, and even 
primary to it. In reality, writing is zot part of o language, as a 
photograph of a person is not part of this person. This rife, but 
incorrect, belief equating writing with @ language stems from 
the fact that writing is the main method of breaking up the con- 
tinuous linguistic into discrete quanta of the linguistic, that 
is, Einzelsprachen (languages). The application of writing to 
speech produces, or makes it possible to produce, Einzelsprachen. 
The rise of written standard languages (Einzelsprachen) along- 
side the phenomenon of popular literacy leads to increasing influ- 
ence ofa written language on the speech of its speakers, leading to 
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a co-evolution of writing and an Einzelsprache. This increasingly 
intimate interweaving of writing with numerous Einzelsprachen 
and allows for us to see the technology of writing as “perilin- 
guistic” in its character. The Greek prefix zept peri- for “about,” 
“around,” or “toward,” indicates this present-day intimate 
(co-evolutionary) relation between writing and Einzelsprachen, 
while on the other hand, signals that this technology is not part 
of 9 language. See also bureaucracy, cyberspace, ISO 639, lan- 
guage politics, politics of script. 


writing system (script) (etymology: see script, writing. The 
term “system” stems from Neo-Latin systéma “system, har- 
mony,” in turn from Greek ovotyya sustema “whole made of 
several parts,” ultimately formed from ov sún “with, together,” 
and istny histémi “to stand”)—a form of graphic represen- 
tation of speech. Usually writing systems “map” speech at the 
level of phonemes (“sounds”), syllables, or morphemes (simple 
words, roots). Alphabets (Cyrillic or Latin) represent the first ap- 
proach, while the Arabic or Hebrew script constitute a subcate- 
gory. They are abjads (consonantries) that map only consonants, 
the reader must insert appropriate vowels in the text when she 
reads. Most of scripts in India and Southeast Asia reflect speech 
at the level of syllables, hence they are known as syllabaries. The 
world’s sole widespread morphemic writing system is the Chinese 
(morphemic, logographic) script. The Japanese writing system is 
unique in the fact that it mixes elements of the phonemic, syl- 
labic, and morphemic scripts. Popularly, but incorrectly, writing 
systems tend to be identified as characteristic or even inherent of 
this or that language, for instance, Cyrillic of the Russian lan- 
guage or the Chinese script of the Chinese language. However, 
each Einzelsprache may be written in each script, as amply ev- 
idenced by the 1920s replacement of the Arabic abjad with the 
Latin alphabet for writing Azerbaijani (Azeri) or Uzbek in the 
Soviet Union. At the turn of the 1940s, both Einzelsprachen’s 
Latin alphabets were replaced with Cyrillic. Subsequently, after 
the breakup of the Soviet Union, the Latin alphabet was rein- 
troduced for writing and publishing in Azerbaijani and Uzbek. 
Similarly, Dungan (a variety of Chinese, or a Sinitic language), 
used in today's Kazakhstan and Kyrgyzstan is written in Cyrillic, 
though its users in China employ the Chinese script for writing. 


Yiddishland (71x5w°1™; twentieth-century neologism, formed 
from "Yiddish" and “land.” The former stems from Middle High 
German jtidisch Diutsch “Jewish German,” and is cognate with 
the German adjective jitdisch “Jewish.” The noun “land” is shared 
with other Germanic languages, be it German Land or Swedish 
land)—after the founding of ethnolinguistic nation-states 
across Central Europe in the wake of the Great War, the region’s 
(especially Yiddish-speaking Ashkenazic) Jews found themselves 
to be “foreigners” in the countries of their birth, in towns and cit- 
ies where they had lived for a millennium. In reply to this eth- 
nolinguistic exclusion, which was highly anti-Semitic in its 
character, they developed political parties, schools, cultural foun- 
dations, and scholarly organizations, which successfully emu- 
lated all the aspects of a Jewish Yiddish-speaking ethnolinguistic 
nation-state (or Yiddishland), bar a central government and po- 
litical frontiers. In addition, during the Great War the Hebrew 


script-based Yiddish was recognized as an official language and 
medium of instruction in the German Empire’s semi-colony of 
Ober Ost (that is, in today’s Latvia, Lithuania and Belarus), and 
between 1924 and 1938 it was a co-official language in quadrilin- 
gual Soviet Belarus (alongside Belarusian, Polish, and Russian). 
During the Holocaust planned and carried out by wartime 


Glossary 


Germany, most of Central Europe's Jews were exterminated. 
As a result, Yiddishland was also annihilated. The remnants of 
Yiddish-speaking Jews survived in the United States, and until 
1991, especially in those parts of the Soviet Union that had not 
been under German occupation during World War Two. See also 
Romanistan. 
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THIS INDEX FOLLOWS CLOSELY UPON THE FORMAT USED IN PAUL ROBERT 
Magocsi's Historical Atlas of Central Europe albeit with several modifications. The 
index contains three categories of names. Cities and towns are in roman type-face; 
countries, regions, political, administrative, and ecclesiastical entities, and items of po- 
litical significance are in italic typeface; geographic names are in bold typeface. 
Roman-face numbers refer to text pages; italic numbers refer to maps. Place names 
and geographic names are given in their standard, international form followed by 
linguistic variants. If the standard international form is equivalent to the English 
form, as in the case of “Rome”, the name is followed by the requisite language code 
for English [E], thus Rome [E]. If the standard international form is equivalent to the 
local non-English language form, as in the case of “Berlin”, the name is followed by 
the respective language code, in this case [G] for German, thus Berlin [G]. This index 
also takes into consideration that one English-language form for a name can reflect a 
variety of different languages and scripts. Thus, “Grodno” can represent the English- 
rendering of both “Grodno” in Russian and “Grodno” in Polish and “Smolensk” can 
represent both “Smolensk” in Russian and “Smolensk” in German. Behind this nom- 
inal equivalence, however, lurks a wealth of social and political differences and conse- 
quences for the populations involved. In order to highlight this difference, the index 
takes note of the changing dominance of this or that linguistic group in such cases 
by changing the respective language code appended to such names. Thus, “Smolensk” 
changes from Smolensk [Ru] in 1939-1940 [map page 116] to Smolensk [G] in 1941- 
1944 [map page 118). In other cases this same function is augmented by an actual 
change in the name of the object, such as Poltava [Ru] [map page 116] and Poltawa [G] 
[map page 114]. Similarly, Banja Luka, the capital of Republika Srpska, the Bosnian 
Serb component of Bosnia and Herzegovina, is given the language code [SC/Bn], 
that is, Serbo-Croatian and Bosnian, when Bosnia-Herzegovina is considered as a 
single entity [map page 160], and the language code [SC/S], that is, Serbo-Croatian 
and Serbian, when Republika Srpska is highlighted [ap page 134], and the language 
code [SC/Cr] when considering the Croatian occupation of the town in 1941-1944 
[map page 115]. The following language codes are used to refer to language variants 
used in this index. 


[A] Albanian [Cr] Croatian 
[Ac] Amharic [Ct] Crimean Tatar 
[Af] Afrikaans [D] Danish 
[Am] Armenian [Du] Dutch 
[Ar] Arabic [Dz] Dzongkha 
[Az] Azerbaijani/Azeri [E] English 

[B] Belarusian [Em] Emilian 
[Bb] Berber [Eo] Esperanto 
[Bg] Bulgarian [Et] Estonian 
[Bk] Bashkir [F] Finnish 
[Bm] Burmese [Fp] Filipino 
[Bn] Bengali [Fr] French 
[Bq] Basque [G] German 
[C] Czech [Gg] Gagauz 
[Ch] Chinese [Gn] Georgian 
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[Gr] Greek 
[Grc] Classical Greek 
[H] Hungarian 
[Hb] Hebrew 
[I] Italian 

[Ig] Ingrian 
[In] Indonesian 
[Iq] Iroquoian 
[J] Japanese 
[Kg] Kyrgyz 
[Kh] Khmer 
[Ko] Korean 
[Kr] Kurdish 


L 


[Kz] Kazakh/Qazaq 


L 


L] Latin 


L 


[LG] Low German 
[Lg] Latgalian 

[Li] Ligurian 

[Lo] Laotian/Lao 
[Lm] Lombard 
[Lt] Lithuanian 
[Lv] Latvian 

[Lx] Luxembourgish 
[M] 


M] Macedonian 


L 
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[Mg] Mongolian 

[MI] Malay 

[MM] Middle Mongolian 

[Mo] Moldovan 

[N] Norwegian 

[Nd] isiNdebele 

[Np] Neapolitan 

[O] Osmanlıca (Ottoman Turkish) 
[ON] Old Norse 

[Or] Oromo 

[P] Polish 

[Pg] Portuguese 

[Pn] Persian 

[Ps] Pashto 

[R] Romanian 

[Rm] Romani 

[Rs] Rusyn 

[Ru] Russian 

[S] Serbian 

[SC/Bn] Serbo-Croatian/Bosnian 
[SC/Cr] Serbo-Croatian/Croatian 
[SC/S] Serbo-Croatian/Serbian 
[SC/Mn] Serbo-Croatian/Montenegrin 
[Sc] (Old Church) Slavonic 


[Sg] Samogitian 
[Si] Sicilian 

[Sk] Slovak 

[Sl] Slovenian 
[So] Somali 
[Sp] Spanish 
[Sr] Sardinian 
[St] Seto 

[Sv] Swedish 
[Sz] Silesian 

[T] Turkish 
[Tc] Turkic 

[Te] Tetum 
[Ih] Thai 

[Tj] Tajik 

[Tk] Turkmen 
[U] Ukrainian 
[Ur] Urdu 

[US] Upper Sorbian 
[Uz] Uzbek 

[V] Venetian 
[Vm] Vietnamese 
[W] Welsh 

[Y] Yiddish 


A 


Aalborg [D] (Alabu [ON]; Alborg [Sz]; 
Olborg [Mo]), 84, 90, 100, 104, 106, 110, 
112,110, 128, 148, 152, 156 

Aarhus [D], 90, roo, 104, 106, 110, 112, 116, 
118. See Arhus [D] 

Abisinia [Rm/Bg] (Abyssinia [E]; Hristo 
Botev [Bg]), 167; 168 

Abo [Eo], 76. See Turku [F] 

Abo [Sv], 22, 26, 32, 36, 44, 56, 60, 64, 84, 88, 
90, 100, 104, 100, IIO, 112, IIS, 122, 128, 
138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160. See Turku 
[F] 

Aboa [L], 40. See Turku [F] 

Abo-Berneborg [E] (abo-berneborg [Y]; Abo- 
Bernenborgo [Eo]; Aborg Bornebor¢ [O]) 
(governorate), 56, 60, 64, 88 

abo-berneborg [Y], 72. See Abo-Berneborg [E] 

Abo-Bernenborgo [Eo], 76. See Abo- 
Berneborg [F] 

Aborg [O], 68. See Turku [F] 

Abor¢ Borneborg [O], 68. See Abo-Berneborg 
[E] 

Abrucijo [Sz], 170. See Abruzzi |I] 

Abruco kaj Molicio (Eo), 76. See Abruzzi e 
Molise |I] 

abrutsi un molise [Y], 72. See Abruzzi e 
Molise || 

Abruz [O], 68. See Abruzzi e Molise [I] 

Abruzzi [I] (Abrucijo [Sz]) (region), 138, 142, 
144, 168 

Abruzzi e Molise [I] (Abruco kaj Molicio 
[Eo]; abrutsi un molise |Y]; Abruz |O]) 
(region), 56, 60, 64, 84, 89, 100, 104, 106, 
110. See also Abruzzi; Molise 

Abydus [Gr] (theme), r4, 18 

Acemistan [O], 70. See Iran [E] 

Adalar Deñizi [O], 68. Sea Aegean Sea 

Adana [O], 68. See Adana [T] 

Adana |T] (Adana [O]; adana [Y]; Adano 
[Eo]) (viyalet), 50, 56, 60, 64 

adana [Y], 72. See Adana [T] 

Adano [Eo], 76. See Adana [T] 

Adji Asan mahala [Bg], see Adzi Asan 
mahala [Rm/Bg] 

Adria Denizi [T], 32, 36, 44. Sea Adriatic 
Sea 

Adrianopolis [L], 40. See Edirne [T] 

Adrianapolo [Eo], 76. See Edirne [T] 

Adriatic Littoral [E], 23, 30, 33; 118 

Adriatic Littoral [E] (Operacijska zona 
Jadransko primorje [Sl]; Operationszone 
Adriatisches Küstenland [G]; Operativna 
zona Jadransko primorje |SC/Cr}; Zona 
d'operazioni del Litorale adriatico (I]) 
(German-occupied Adriatic littoral) 178 

Adriatic Sea [E] (Adria Denizi [T]; 
Adriatika Maro/Adriatiko [Eo]; 
adriatisher yam [Y]; Mare Adria- 
tico [I]; Mare Adriaticum [L]; Maria 


Adriatiké [Mo]; Venedik Denizi [O]), 
23, 48, 153; 4, I0, I4, 18, 22, 26, $0, 56, 60, 
64, 84, 89, 90, 94, I00, 104,100, 110, 110, 
122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 
160, 168, 174 

Adriatika Maro/Adriatiko [Eo], 76. See 
Adriatic Sea 

adriatisher yam [Y], 72. See Adriatic Sea 

Adrijatik [Sz], 170. See Adriatic Sea 

Adi Asan mahala [Rm/Bg] (Adji Asan 
mahala [Bg]), 769 

Aegean Sea [E] (Adalar Deñizi [O]; age- 
isher yam [Y]; Ege Denizi [T]; Egea 
Maro [Eo]; Egein Mer [Sz]; Mare 
Aegaeum [L]; Maria Ejee [Mo]), 23, 83, 
1545 4, 10, I4, I8, 22, 26, 50, 56, 60, 64, 84, 
$9, 90, 94, I00, I04, I0Ó, 110, I22, I26, 128, 
138, 142, 144, 148, 152,156, 160, 169 

Aegean Sea (theme), 14, 18 

Aenona [L], 74, 14. See Nin [SC/Cr] 

Afghanistan [E] CAfganestan |Ps)), 27, 34, 
125, 154 

Africa [E], 6, 69, 70, 79, 98, 105 

ageisher yam [Y], 72. See Aegean Sea 

Aghia Sofia [Rm/Gr], 268 

Aghia Varvara [Rm/Gr], 168 

Agram [G], 22, 26, 32, 36, 44. See Zagreb 
[SC/Cr] 

Agria [L], 40. See Eger [H] 

Ahvenanmaa [F], 84, roo, 104, 106, 110, 
112, 118, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 160. See 
Aland Islands 

Ajdino [Eo], 76. See Aydin [T] 

Akarnania [Gr] (sanjak), see Karli-Eli [T] 

Akdeniz [T], 32, 36, 44. See Mediterranean 
Sea 

Akkerman [T], 22, 26, 32, 36, 44. See 
Bilhorod [U] 

Akmecsid [O], 71. See Simferopol’ [Ru] 

Aksiós [Gr], 32, 36, 44. See Vardar (river) [M] 

Aksu [O], 71; 68. See Southern Bug (river) 
[E] 

Akuila [Sz], z70. See L'Aquila [I] 

Alabu [ON], 74, 18. See Aalborg [D] 

Alaçahisar [T] (Krusevac [SC/S]) (sanjak), 
22,26 

Aland Islands [E] (Ahvenanmaa [F]; 
Aland-indzlen [Eo]; aland-indzlen 
[Y]; Aland Insle [Sz]; Insulele Alande 
[Mo]), 4, ro, 14, 18, 22, 26, 32, 30, 40, 44, 
56, 60, 64, 68, 72, 76, 84, 88, 90, 94, 100, 
104, 106, IIO, 112, 110, 118, 122, 128, 132, 
138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 170 

Aland-indzlen [Eo], 76. See Aland Islands 
[E] 

aland-indzlen [Y], 72. See Aland Islands 
B 

Aland Insle [Sz], 770. See Aland Islands 
[E] 

Al-Andalus [Ar], 11, 17, 23, 25. See Iberia/ 
Iberian peninsula [E] 
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Alba [L], 40. See Bilhorod [U] 

Alba Graeca [L], 40. See Belgrade [E] 

Alba Iulia [L], 40. See Alba Iulia [R] 

Alba Iulia [R] (Alba Iulia [L]; Karlsburg 
[G]; Weißenburg Cl 

Albania [E] (Albaniia [Mo]; Albanija [M]; 
Albanijo [Sz]; Albanio [Eo]; Alvania 
[Gr]; Shqipëria [A]), 7, 8, 52, 62-63, 87, 
92, 98, IOI, III, 119, 120, 121, 127, 129— 
130, 131, 143, 147, 149, 153, 161, 163, 166, 
175; 64, 89, 90, 94, 100, 104, 100, II0, 118, 
122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148,152, 156, 
160, 168, 109, 174 

Albania, Austro-Hungarian Protectorate of 
[E], 84-85 

Albania, Emirate of [E] (Kryengritja mysli- 
mane fshatare [A]), 84-85 

Albania, Italian Protectorate of |E] 
(Protektorati italian mbi Shqipëri [A]), 
84-85 

Albania, Provisional Government of |E) 
(Qeveria e Përkohshme e Shqipërisë [A]), 
84-85 

Albaniia [Mo], 132. See Albania [E] 

Albanio [Eo], 80. See Albania |E] 

Albis [L], 40. See Elbe (river) [G] 

Alborg [Sz], 270. See Aalborg [D] 

Aldeiga [ON], 4, zo. See Ladoga (lake) [Ru] 

Aldeigjuborg [ON], 4, zo. See Staraia 
Ladoga [Ru] 

Alger [Fr], 8o. See Algiers [E] 

Algeria E] (Algérie [Fr]; al-Jaza’ir [Ar]; 
Lezzayer [Bb]), 53, 8o 

Algiers [E] (Alger [Fr]; al-Jaza@ ir [Ar]; 
Dzayer [Bb]), 7o 

Al-Madinah [Ar], 74, 78. See Palermo [I] 

Almanya |O], 68. See Germany [E] 

Al-Muizzia [Ar], 74, 78. See Taormina [I] 

Alsace [Fr] (region), 171 

Alsace-Lorraine [Fr] (Reichsland Elsaff- 
Lothringen (G]) (region), 53 

Altona [G] (Altona [O]; altona [Y]; Altono 
[Eo]), 50, 56, 60, 64, 88, 90 

Altona [O], 68. See Altona [G] 

altona [Y], 72. See Altona [G] 

Altono [Eo], 76. See Altona [G] 

Alpenvorland |G] (German Operational 
Zone of the Alpine Foothills [E]; Zona 
d'operazione Prealpi |I]), 118 

Alps [E] (Alpen [G]; Alpes [Fr]; Alpi [I]), 
I2, 139 

Aluta [L], 32, 36, 40, 44. See Olt (river) [R] 

Americas [E], 20, 29, 43, 79, 86, 93, 97, 98, 
115 

Amsterdam [Du], 29 

Anadolu [T] (Anatolia [L]) (eyalet), 22, 26; 
32, 30, 44 

Anatolia |E] (region), 17, 19, 21, 23, 24, 27, 
38, 53, 70, 73, 87, 91, 92 

Anatolia [L] (eyalet), 40. See Anadolu [T] 

Anatolikon [Gr] (theme), ra, 18 
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Ancona [I] (Ancona [Mo, Sz]; Ankona [O]; 
ankona [Y]; Ankono [Eo]), 56, 60, 64, 84, 
89, 90, I00, I04, 100, 110, I1Ó, 118, 122, 126, 
128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 168 

Ancona [Mo], 732. See Ancona [I] 

Ancona [Sz], 70. See Ancona [I] 

Ancyra [L], go. See Ankara [T] 

Angl ujo [Eo], 81. See England [E] 

Anhalt [G] (Anhalt [O]; anhalt [Y]; 
Anhaltio |Eo]) (duchy), 56, 60, 64, 88; 
(state) 84, 88, 100, 104, 106, 110, 112 

Anhalt [O], 68. See Anhalt [G] 

anhalt |Y], 72. See Anhalt [G] 

Anhaltio [Eo], 76. See Anhalt [G] 

Ankara [Mo], 732. See Ankara [T] 

Ankara [O], 68. See Ankara [T] 

Ankara [Sz], 170. See Ankara [T] 

Ankara (Angora) [T] (Ankara [Mo, Sz]; 
Ankara [O]; ankara [Y]; Ankaro [Eo]), 
III, 162; 22, 26, 32, 30, 44, 50, $6, 60, 64, 
72, 84, 89, 90, 94, 100, 104,100, 110, 126, 
128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 169 

Ankara [T] (Ankaro [Eo]) (vilayet), 56, 60, 
64 

ankara [Y], 72. See Ankara [T] 

Ankaro [Eo], 76. See Ankara [T] 

Ankaro [Eo], 76. See Ankara [T] 

Ankona [O], 6$. See Ancona [I] 

ankona [Y], 72. See Ancona [I 

Ankono [Eo], 76. See Ancona [I] 

Ano Liosia [Rm/Gr], 768 

Antaliia [Mo], 732. See Antalya [T] 

Antalijo [Sz], 77e. See Antalya [T] 

Antalya [T] (Antaliia [Mo]; Antalijo [Sz]; 
Attaleia [Gr]; Attalia [L]), 22, 26, 32, 36, 
44, 84, 90, I00, I04, I0Ó, 110, 126, 128, 148, 


[aen Keesen) 


152,156 

Antibarum [L], 4, ro. See Bar [SC/Mn] 

Apennine Peninsula [E], 11, 23, 29, 30, 45, 
161 

Apulia [E] (Apulijo [Sz]; Apulio [Eo]; 
Apulya [O]; apulya [Y]; Puglia [I]; 
Puglia [Np]) (region), 11; 56, 60, 64, 84, 
89, 100, 104, 100, IIO, 138, 142, 144, 168 

Apulijo [Sz], 170. See Apulia [E] 

Apulio |Eo], 76. See Apulia [E] 

Apulya [O], 68. See Apulia [E] 

apulya [Y], 72. See Apulia [E] 

Aqmescit [Ct], 44, 89, 100, 104, 106, 110, 116, 
IIS, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 
169. See Simferopol’ [Ru] 

Aquileia [L, I], 4, zo, 14, 18 

Arabian Peninsula [E] (shibhu l-jazirati 
l-arabiyyah [Ar]), 33 

Archiepiscopatus Salisburgensis [L], 425 40. 
See Salzburg [G] (archbishopric) 

Arcona [G], z4, 18 

Ardeal [R] (principality), see Transylvania 
[E] 

Arhus [D] (Aarhus [D]; Arhus [O, Sz]; 
arhus [Y]; Arhuso [Eo]; Arrhusium [L]; 
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Arus [ON]; Orkhus Mol 128, 138, 142, 
144, 148, 1§2, 156, 160 

Arhus [O], 68. See Arhus [D] 

Arhus [Sz], 170. See Århus [D] 

arhus [Y], 72. See Arhus [D] 

Arhuso [Eo], 76. See Arhus [D] 

Arlo [Eo], 76. See Orel [E] 

Armenia |E] (Ermenistan [T]; Ermənistan 
[Az]; Hayastan [Am]; somkheti [Gn]), 
19, 24, 91, 146 

Armeniakon [Gr] (theme), 14, 18 

Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic 
[E] (Armianskaia Sovetskaia 
Sotsialisticheskaia Respublika [Ru]; 
Haykakan Sovetakan Soc'ialistakan 
Hanrapetutyun [Am]), 107 

Arrhusium [L], 40. See Århus [D] 

Arus [ON], 4, 20, 14, 18, 22, 26, 32, 36, 44. See 
Arhus [D] 

Aryol [O], 68. See Orel [E] 

Asagi Avusturya [O], 68. See Lower Austria 
[E] 

Ashgabat [E] (Asgabat [Tk]; Ashkhabad 
[Ru]), 96 

Asia [E], 69, 70, 79, 92, 93, 97, 98 

Asia Minor [E], 51, 70, See also Anatolia |E] 

Ašmiany [B], 169. See Oshmiany [Ru] 

Asparukhovo [Bg], see Asparuxovo [Rm/ 
Bg] 

Asparuxovo [Rm/Bg] (Asparukhovo [Bg]), 
109 

Aspropyrgos [Rm/Gr], 168 

Astrakhan [Ru], 19 

Astrakhan, Khanate of |E] (Astrakhanskoye 
khanstvo [Ru]; Xacitarxan xanlığı TT, 
24 

aten [Y], 72. See Athens [E] 

Atena [Mo], 132. See Athens [E] 

Ateno [Eo], 76. See Athens [E] 

Ateny [Sz], 270. See Athens [E] 

Athenae [L], zz, 18, 40. See Athens [E] 

Athens [E] (aten [Y]; Atena [Mo]; Ateno 
[Eo]; Ateny [Sz]; Athenae [L]; Athína 
[Gr]; Athínai [Grc]; Atina [O, T]), 149, 
161; 84, 94, 100, 104,100, IIO, 122, 120, 
128, 138, 142, 144, 148,152, 156, 160, 168, 
I74. 

Athína [Gr], 50, 64, 89, 90. See Athens [E] 

Athínai [Grc], 4, ro. See Athens [E] 

Atina [O], 68. See Athens [E] 

Atina [T], 22, 26, 32, 36, 44, 56, 60. See 
Athens [E] 

Atlantic Ocean [E], 20, 173 

atos [Y], 72. See Mount Athos [E] 

Atoso [Eo], 76. See Mount Athos [E] 

Attaleia [Gr], 14, 14. See Antalya [T] 

Attalia [L], 40. See Antalya [T] 

Augsburg [G] (Augusta/Augusta 
Vindelicorum [L]), 4, ro, 14, 18, 22, 26, 
32, 36; 44, 

Augusta [L], 4, ro. See Augsburg [G] 


Augusta Vindelicorum [L], 40. See 
Augsburg [G] 

Ausig [Sz], 170. See Ústí [C] 

Australia |E], 79, 86, 97, 98 

Austria [E] (Austryjo [Sz]; Ausztria [H]; 
Avstrija [SI]; Österreich [G]; Rakousko 
[C]), 33, 70, 92, 105, 108, 109, 113, 114, 
121, 125, 127, 130, 136, 139, 153, 154, 165, 
171; 88, 94, 100, 104, 106, 110, I12, 110, 122, 
126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 168, 
174. See also Austrian Empire |E]; Austria- 
Hungary/Austro-Hungarian Empire [E]; 
German-Austria, Republic of [E] 

Austria Anterior [L] (territory), 40. See 
Vorarlberg [G] 

Austria-Hungary/Austro-Hungarian 
Empire [E] (Austrio-Hungario [Eo]; 
Avusturya-Macaristan [O]; estraykh-un- 
gern [Y]; Nemge [O]; Osterreich-Ungarn 
[G]; Osztrák-Magyar Monarchia [H]), 
6, 47; 53, 55> 57, 61, 63, 66, 67, 69, 71 
74, 86, 87, 92, 102, 108, 109, III, 119, 
139, 159, 162, 165, 166, 175; 50, 56, 60, 
64, 88, 89. See also Austrian Empire [E]; 
Cisleithania/ The Kingdoms and Lands 
Represented in the Imperial Council 
[E]; Hapsburg Empire |E]; Hungary, 
Kingdom of |E]; Transleithania/Lands of 
the Crown of Saint Stephen [E] 

Austria Inferior |L] (territory), 40. See 
Lower Austria [E] 

Austria Superior |L] (territory), 40. See 
Upper Austria [E] 

Austrian Empire |E] (Kaisertum Osterreich 
[G]), 31, 33, 47s 525 53 54 553 57, 61, 70, 
165 

Austrian Silesia [E] (Aŭstrio Silezio [Eo]; 
estraykhisher shlezye [Y]; Horní a Dolní 
Slezsko [C]; Ober- und Niederschlesien 
[G]; Sileziya Avusturya ya tabi’ |O]) 
(duchy), 68 

Austriia Inferioare [Mo], 132. See Lower 
Austria [E] 

Austriia Superioaré [Mo], 132. See Upper 
Austria [E] 

Austrio-Hungario [Eo], 76. See Austria- 
Hungary [E] 

Aŭstrio Silezio [Eo], 76. See Austrian Silesia 
[E] 

Austryjo [Sz], 170. See Austria E] 

Avdullah Preševa [Rm/A], 168 

Avlonya [T] (Vlorë [A]), 22, 26, 32, 36, 44 

Avlonya [T] (Vlorë [A]) (sanjak), 22, 26 

Avusturya-Macaristan [O], 71; 68. Austria- 
Hungary/Austro-Hungarian Empire [E] 

Axius [L], 40. See Vardar (river) [M] 

Aydin [O], 68. See Aydin [T] 

Aydın [T] CAjdino [Eo]; Aydin [O]; aydin 
[Y]) (vilayet), 50, 56, 60, 64, 89 

aydin [Y], 72. See Aydin [T] 

Aynoroz [O], 68. See Mount Athos [E] 


Azerbaijan [E] CAdrbejan [Gn]; Azerbaycan 
[T]; Azərbaycan [Az]; Azerbaidzhan 
[Ru]), 91, 141 
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Babruisk [B], 769. See Bobruisk [Ru] 
Baccasara [L], 40. See Bakhchysarai [Ru] 
Bačka [SC/S] (Bácska [H]) (region), 90 
Baden [G] (Baden [O]; baden [Y]; 
Badenlando |Eo]) (grand duchy) 56, 60, 
64, 88; (state) 84, 88, 100, 104, 106, 110, 112 

Baden [O], 68. See Baden [G] 

baden [Y], 72. See Baden [G] 

Badenlando [Eo], 76. See Baden [G] 

Baden-Viurtenburg [Mo], 132. See Baden- 
Württemberg [G] 

Baden-Wirtymberg [Sz], 170. See Baden- 
Württemberg |G] 

Baden-Wiirttemberg |G] (Baden- 
Viurtenburg [Mo]; Baden-Wirtymberg 
[Sz]) (state) 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 
I$2, 156 

Bağçasaray [Ct], 22, 26, 32, 36, 44. See 
Bakhchysarai [Ru] 

Bahr-1 Baltik [O], 68. See Baltic Sea [E] 

Bahr-1 Sicilya [O], 68. See Tyrrhenian Sea 
[E] 

Bahr-1 Siyah [O], 68. See Black Sea [E] 

Bair [Rm/M], 168 

Bakhchysarai [Ru] (Baccasara [L]; 
Bağçasaray [Ct]) 

Balearic Islands [E], 11 

Balkans/Balkan Peninsula [E], 5, 8, 17, 
23, 24, 27, 28, 30, 35, 37, 38, 51, 52, 555 
59, 61, 62, 63, 66, 67, 69, 70, 73, 75, 83, 
86, 87, 91, 92, IOI, 105, 107, III, 113, 119, 
120, 127, 137, 143, 145, ISI, 154, IGI, 163, 
165, 166, 173, 175 

Balta Maro [Eo], 76. See Baltic Sea [E] 

Baltéz [Rm/A], r6? 

Baltic littoral/region [E], 15, 16, 17, 19, 
20, 24, 27, 29, 31, 35, 47, 48, 75, 105, 107, 
III, 125, 139, I4I 

Baltic Sea [E] (Bahr-1 Baltik [O]; Balta 
Maro [Eo]; Baltiiskoe More [Ru]; 
Baltik [Sz]; baltisher yam [Y]; Baltyk 
[P]; Mare Balticum [L]; Maria Baltiké 
[Mo]; Östersjön [Sv]; Oostsee [LG]; 
Ostsee [G]), 8, 19, 20, 29, 75, 105, 141, 
1453 4, I0, 14, 18, 22, 26, $6, 60, 64, 84, 88, 
90, 94, I00, I04, 106, IIO, II2, I1Ó, 118,122, 
126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 
168 

Baltiiskoe More [Ru], 32, 36, 44. See Baltic 
Sea |E| 

Baltik [Sz], 770. See Baltic Sea [E] 

baltisher yam [Y], 72. See Baltic Sea [E] 

Baltyk [P], 32, 36, 44. See Baltic Sea [E] 

Bamberg [G], 22, 26, 32, 36, 44 

Bamberga [L], 40. See Bamberg [G] 


Banat [E] (Banat [R, SC/S, T]; Banatus 
[L]; Bánság (H]) (region), 24; 32, 36, 44, 
90 

Banatus [L] (region), 40. See Banat [E] 

Bandar Seri Begawan [MI], 174 

Bangkok [E] (Krung Thep (Maha Nakhon) 
[Th]), 774 

Bangladesh [Bn], 27, 34, 97 

Bania Luka [Mo], 132. See Banja Luka 
[SC/S] 

Bania Luka [Sz], 170. See Banja Luka [SC/S] 

Banja Luka [SC/Bn], 84, roo, 104, 106, 110, 
110,122, 126, 128, 160. See Banja Luka 
[SC/S] 

Banja Luka [SC/Cr], 174. See Banja Luka 
[SC/S] 

Banja Luka [SC/S] (Bania Luka [Mo, Sz]; 
Banja Luka [SC/Bn, SC/Cr]), 163; 134, 
142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 168 

Bánság [H] (region), see Banat [E] 

Banska Bystrica [Mo], 732. See Banská 
Bystrica [Sk] 

Banská Bystrica [Sk] (Banska Bystrica 
[Mo]; Bansko Bystrzica [Sz]), 126, 124, 
138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160 

Bansko Bystrzica [Sz], 170. See Banská 
Bystrica [Sk] 

Bar [SC/Mn] (Antibarum [L]), 768 

Basra, Gulf of [E] (Basra Kórfezi (T]), 70 

Batavia [L], 4, ro. See Passau [G] 

Bari [I] (Bari [Eo, O, Sz]; bari [Y]; Barium 
[L]), 56, 60, 64, 84, 89, 90, 100, 104, 106, 
110,122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 
156, 160, 168 

Bari [Eo], 76. See Bari [I] 

Bari [O], 68. See Bari [I 

Bari [Sz], r7o. See Bari 

bari [Y], 72. See Bari [I] 

Barium [L], zz, 78. See Bari [I] 

Basel [G], 29 

Bashkortostan [Ru] (Basbqortostan |Bk]), 58 

Basilicata |I] (Basilikat [O]; Basilikata [Sz]; 
basilikata [Y]; Basilikato [Eo]) (region), 
56, 60, 64, 84, 89, 100, 104, 100, 110, 138, 
142, 144, 168 

Basilikat [O], 68. See Basilicata |I] 

Basilikata [Sz], 170. See Basilicata [I] 

basilikata [Y], 72. See Basilicata |I] 

Basilikato [Eo], 76. See Basilicata |I] 

Basque Country [E] (Euskadi [Bq]), 80 

Batum [T] (kaza), 70 

Bautzen [G] (Budusin [Sc]; Budyšin (USI) 

Bavaria [F] (Bavariia [Mo]; Bavarujo [Eo]; 
Bavyera [O]; Bawaryjo [Sz]; beyern |Y]), 
(duchy) 22, 26; (electorate) (Electoratus 
Bavariae |L]) 32, 36, 44; (kingdom) 33; 
50, 56, 60, 64, 88, 89; (state) 84, 88, 89, 90, 
100, 104, 106, 110, 112,120, 128, 138, 142, 
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144, 148, 152, 156, 168 
Bavarian Soviet Republic |E] (Raterepublik 
Baiern |G]), 84-85 
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Bavariia [Mo] (state), 132. See Bavaria [E] 
Bavarujo [Eo] (state), 76. See Bavaria [E] 
Bavyera [O], 68. See Bavaria [E] 

Bawaryjo [Sz], 170. See Bavaria [E] 

Bayram Curri [Rm/A], 164 

Beijing [E] (Béijing [Ch]), 130; 174 

Beg [O], 71. See Vienna [E] 

Belarus [E] (Baltarusija [Lt]; Biatorus [P]; 
Bielarus [B]; Belorussia [Ru]; Biolorusyjo 
[Sz]; vaysrusland |Y]) 2, 19, 24, 29, 73, 
74, 82, 89, 91, 92, 97, 102, 109, 127, 129, 
141, 143, 146, 147, 149, 153, 158, 163, 
166; 90, 04, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 
160, 168, 169, 174. See also Belorussian 
People’s Republic [E]; Belorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republic [E]; Lithuania and 
Belorussia, Socialist Soviet Republic of 
(Litbel) [E]; Union State of Russia and 
Belarus [E] 

Belarusian Peoples Republic [E] 
(Bietaruskaja Narodnaja Respublika 
[B]), 84-85 

Belarussian Soviet Socialist Republic [E]; 
Bielaruskaja Savieckaja Sacyjalisty(naja 
Respublika [B]; Belorusskaia Sovetskaia 
Sotsialisticheskaia Respublika [Ru]; RSS 
Belorusé |Mo]), 108, 109, 115, 120, 121, 
125, 127, 129, 130, 146, 161, 164; 84, 88, 
100, 104, 100, 110, 112, 110,122, 126, 128 

Belgian Congo [E] (Congo belge |Fr)), 86, 
114 

Belgrad [G], 32, 36, 44, 118. See Belgrade [E] 

Belgrad [Mo], 132. See Belgrade [E] 

Belgrad [O], 68. See Belgrade [E] 

Belgrad [T], 22, 26. See Belgrade [E] 

belgrad [Y], 72. See Belgrade [E] 

Belgrade [E] (Alba Graeca [L]; Belgrad 
[G, Mo, T]; Belgrad [O]; belgrad [Y]; 
Belgradum [L]; Belgrod [Sz]; Beligrad 
[Sc]; Beograd [SC/S]; Beogrado [Eo]; 
Dar AlJihad [O]; Velegrada [Gr]), 61, 
III, 131, 149, IGI; 84, 94, 100, 104, 100, 
IIO, I 16, 122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 
152,150, 160, 168, 174. 

Belgradum [L], 40. See Belgrade [E] 

Belgrod [Sz], 170. See Belgrade [E] 

Belgique [Fr], 79. See Belgium [E] 

Belgium [E] (Belgique [Fr]), 24, 79, 91 

Beligrad [Sc], 4, zo. See Belgrade [E] 

Beli kamen [Rm/SC/S], 168 

Belostok [Mo], 132. See Bialystok [P] 

Beltinci [Rm/SI], 768 

bemen [Y], 72. See Bohemia [E] 

Bender [T], 42; 22, 26, 32, 36. See Bendery 
[Ru] 

Bendera [L], 42; 40. See Bendery [Ru] 

Bendery [Ru] (Bender [T]; Bendera [L]) 

Benevento |I] (duchy), 4, ro 

Beograd [SC/S], 50, 56, 60, 64, 89, 90. See 
Belgrade [E] 

Beograd mala [Rm/SC/S], 16$ 
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Beogrado [Eo], 76. See Belgrade [E] 

Berane [SC/Mn], 162 

Berehove [U], 168 

Beregovskij tabor [Rm/U], 168 

Berg Atos [Sz], 170. See Mount Athos [E] 

Bergae [L], 40. See Bergen [N] 

Bergen [N] (Bergae [L]; Bergen [Mo, Sz]; 
Bergen [O]; bergen [Y]; Bergeno [Eo]), 
22, 26, $6, 60, 64, 84, 88, 90, 100, 104, 100, 
IIO, 112, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 
160 

Bergen [Mo], 132. See Bergen [N] 

Bergen [O], 68. See Bergen [N] 

Bergen [Sz], 170. See Bergen [N] 

bergen [Y], 72. See Bergen [N] 

Bergeno [Eo], 76. See Bergen [N] 

Berlin [G] (Berlin [O, Sz]; berlin [Y]; 
Berlino [Eo]; Berolinum [L]), 70, 109, 
IIS, 117, 119, 120, 130, 149, 153; 22, 26, 
32, 36, 44, $6, 60, 64, 84, 88, 90, 94, 100, 
I04, 100, II0, II2, I1Ó, 118, 138, 142, 144, 
148, 152, 156, 160, 168, 174. See also East 
Berlin [E]; West Berlin [E] 

Berlin [O], 68. See Berlin [G] 

Berlin [Sz], r7o. See Berlin [G] 

berlin [Y], 72. See Berlin [G] 

Berlino [Eo], 76. See Berlin [G] 

Berlinul de Est [Mo], 132. See East Berlin 
[E] 

Berlinul de Vest [Mo], 132. See West Berlin 
[E] 

Berlin Wall [E] (Berliner Mauer [G]; 
Berlinskaia Stena [Ru]), 125, 153, 154 

Bern [G] (Berno [Eo], 78 

Berno [Eo], 78. See Bern [G] 

Berolinum [L], 40. See Berlin [G] 

Besarabio [Eo], 76. See Bessarabia [E] 

Besarabya [O], 68. See Bessarabia [E] 

besarabye [Y], 72. See Bessarabia [E] 

Bessarabia [E] (Besarabio [Eo]; Besarabya 
[O]; besarabye [Y]) (region) 31, 62, 115, 
129, 133, 134, 135; (governorate), 37, 57, 
62, 63, 133, 1343 50, 56, 60, 64, 88. 

Bessarabian Soviet Socialist Republic 
[E] (Bessarabskaia Sovetskaia 
Sotsialisticheskaia Respublika 
[Ru]; Republica Sovietica Socialista 
Basarabeaná |R]), 84-85 

beyern [Y], 72. See Bavaria [E] 

Bhutan [E] (Druk Yul [Dz]), 173 

Bialystok [G], 174. See Białystok [P] 

Bialystok [P] (Belostok [Mo]; Bialystok 
[G]; Bielastok [B]; Biolystok [Sz]), 44, 
100, 104, I0Ó, II0, II2, 122, 126, 128, 138, 
142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 168 

Bielastok [B], 90, 116. See Bialystok [P] 

Bierascie [B], 90. See Brest Litovsk [Ru] 

Biga |Eo], 76. Se Biga [T] 

Biga [O], 68. See Biga [T] 

Biga [T] (Biga [Eo]; Biga [O]; biga [Y]) 
(sanjak), 60 
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biga [Y], 72. See Biga [T] 

Bijeljina [SC/S], 168 

Bijelo Polje [SC/Mn], 168 

Bilgariia [Bg], see Bulgaria [E] 

Bilhorod [U] ([Akkerman [T], Alba [L]) 

Biotorusyjo [Sz], 170. See Belarus [E] 

Biolystok [Sz], z770. See Białystok [P] 

Birka [ON, Sv], 4, 10, 14, 18 

Bitola [Eo], 76. See Bitola [M] 

Bitola [SC/Mn] (Bitola [Eo]; Manastır [O]; 
Monastir [T]; monastir [Y]; Monastiro 
[Eo]), 89, 168 

Bitolj [SC/S] (Bitola [M]) (Italian protec- 
torate), 90 

Black Sea littoral [E], 9, 15, 23, 34, 38, 52, 
57, 63, 86, 120, 133, 135 

Black Sea [E] (Bahr-1 Siyah [O]; Czorny 
Mer [Sz]; Karadeniz [T]; Mare 
Nigrum [L]; Maria Niagré [Mo]; 
Nigra Maro [Eo]; Pontus Euxinus [L]; 
shvartser yam [Y]), 9, 12, 15, 19, 23, 24, 
28, 31, 52, $4, 58, 86, 87, 105, 133, 137, 
145; 4, I0, 14, 18, 22, 26, $0, $6, 60, 64, 84, 
$9, 90, 94, I00, I04, I0Ó, 110, I12, IIÓ, 118, 
122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 
160, 109 

Blagoevgrad [Bg], z60 

Blatnohrad [Sk], 4, ro. See Zalavár [H] 

Bobruisk [Ru] (Babruisk [B]), 769 

Bodvalenke [Rm/H], 16$ 

Bogdan [O] (principality), 71; 68. See 
Moldavia [E] 

Bogdan [T] (principality), 23; 22, 26, 32, 36, 
44. See Moldavia |E| 

Bohemia [F] (bemen [Y]; Bohemia [L]; 
Bohemujo [Eo]; Bohemya [O]; Böhmen 
[G], Čechy [C]; Czechy [P]), 15, 17, 20, 
34, 52, 82, 109, 159; (duchy) 14, 18; 
(kingdom) 22, 26, 32, 36, 44, 50, 56, 60, 
64, 88, 89; (region) 84, 88, 49, 90; (land) 
I00, 104, 106, 110. See also Bohemia and 
Moravia, Protectorate of |E]; German 
Bohemia [E]; German South Bohemia/ 
Bohemian Forest [E]; Sudetenland [G] 

Bohemia [L], 40. See Bohemia [E] 

Bohemia and Moravia, Protectorate of |E] 
(Protektorat Böhmen und Mähren |G]; 
Protektorát Čechy a Morava ICH, 114, 
121, 130; 118 

Bohemian Forest [E], 84—85. See German 
South Bohemia [E] 

Bohemujo [Eo], 76. See Bohemia [E] 

Bohemya [O], 68. See Bohemia [F] 

Böhmen [G], see Bohemia [E] 

Bologna [I] (Bolon'ia [Mo]; Bolonijo [Sz]; 
Bolonjo [Eo]; Bolonya [O]; bolonya 
[Y]), 161; 56, 60, 64, 84, 89, 90, 100, 104, 
106, 110, 116, 118, 122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 
144, 148, 1§2, 156, 160 

Bolon'ia [Mo], 132. See Bologna [I] 

Bolonijo [Sz], 270. See Bologna [I] 


r= 


Bolonjo [Eo], 76. See Bologna [I] 

Bolonya [O], 68. See Bologna [I] 

bolonya [Y], 72. See Bologna [I] 

Bolshevik Russia [E], see Russian S.F.S.R.[E] 

Bolzano [I] (Bozen [G]), 44, roo, 104, 106, 
IIO, 122,100 

Bonn [G], 125 

Borysthenes [L], yo. See Dniepr/Dnieper 
(river) [E] 

Bosna [T] (Bosnia [E]), 49, 63, 70; (sanjak) 
22, 26; (eyalet) 32, 36, 44 

Bosnasaray [T], 32, 36, 44. See Sarajevo [SC/ 
Bn, Cr] 
Bosna ve Hersek [O], 6$. See Bosnia- 
Herzegovina [E] 

Bosnia [E] (sanjak), see Bosna [T] 

Bosnia/Bosnia-Herzegovina [E] (Bosna i 
Hercegovina |SC/Bn, Cr, S]; Bosna ve 
Hersek [O]; Bosnijo a Hercegowino [Sz]; 
Bosnio-Hercegovinio [Eo]; bosnye un 
hertsegovina |Y]), 2, 30, 34, 35, 53, 61, 63, 
70, 101, 107, 108, III, 141, 143, 146, 147, 
163, 166, 1753 50, 56, 00, 64, 89; 94, 138, 
142, 144, 148, 1§2, 156, 160, 168, 174. See 
also Bosnia and Herzegovina, Federation 
of [E]; Bosnia and Herzegovina, Socialist 
Republic of [E]; Republika Srpska |SC/S] 

Bosnia and Herzegovina, Federation of |E] 
(Federacija Bosne i Hercegovine [SC/Bn, 
Cr]; Federacyjo Bosnijo a Hercegowino 
[Sz]) (federal entity), 141, 147; 138, 142, 
144, 148 

Bosnia and Herzegovina, Socialist Republic 
of [E] (RS Bosnia shi Khertsegovina 
[Mo]; Socijalistička Republika Bosna i 
Hercegovina |SC]) 126, 128 

Bosnia Septentrionalis [L], 40. See North 
Bosna [E] 

Bosnijo a Hercegowino |Sz], 170. See Bosnia- 
Herzegovina [F] 

Bosnio [Eo], 76. See Sarajevo [SC/Bn, Cr] 

Bosnio-Hercegovinio |Eo], 76. See Bosnia- 
Herzegovina [E] 

bosnye un hertsegovina |Y], 72. See Bosnia- 
Herzegovina [E] 

Boulogne-sur-Mer [Fr], 78 

Bozen [G], 176, 118. See Bolzano [I] 

Brandenburg [G] ([Branibor [Sc]) 

Brandenburg [G] (Brandenburg [O]; bran- 
denburg [Y]; Brandenburgio [Eo]; 
Brandenburgum [L]; Brandyburgijo 
[Sz]), (margraviate) 22, 26, 32, 36, 44; 
(province) 56, 60, 04, 84, 88, 100, 104, 106, 
IIO, 112; (state) 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 
156, 168 

Brandenburg [O], 68. See Brandenburg [G] 

brandenburg [Y], 72. See Brandenburg [G] 

Brandenburgio |Eo], 76. See Brandenburg 
[G] 

Brandenburgum |L], 40. See Brandenburg 
[G] 


ra 


Brandyburgijo [Sz], 170. See Brandenburg 
[G] 

Branibor [Sc], 4, z0, 14, 18. See Brandenburg 
[G] 

Brashov [Mo], 732. See Brasov [R] 

brashov [Y], 72. See Brasov [R] 

Bra$o [Eo], 76. See Braşov [R] 

Brasov [R] (Brashov [Mo]; brashov [Y]; 
Bra$o/ Bra$ovo [Eo]; Brassó [H]; 
Braszow [Sz]; Corona [L]; Kronstadt 
[G] Kronstad [O]), 42; 89, 90, 126, 128, 
138,142, 144, 148,152, 156, 160, 109 

Bra$ovo [Eo], 76. See Brasov [R] 

Brassó [H], 50, 56, 60, 64 see Braşov [R] 

Braszow [Sz], 170. See Brasov [R] 

Bratislava [Mo], 132. See Bratislava [Sk] 

Bratislava [Sk] (Bratislavo [Eo]; Bratislava 
[Mo]; Bratislawa [Sz]; Pojono [Eo]; 
Posonium [L]; Pozsony [H]; Presburg 
[O]; preshborik [Y]; Pressburg/ 
Prefiburg [G]), 47, 79, 161; 84, 88, 49, 90, 
94, 100, 104, 106, 110,112, 110, 118, 122, 
126, 128, 132, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 
160, 168, 174, 

Bratislavo [Eo], 79; 76. See Bratislava [Sk] 

Bratislawa [Sz], 770. See Bratislava [Sk] 

Brčko [SC/Bn, Cr, S] (Breczko [Sz]), 154, 
142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 168 

Breczko [Sz], 770. See Brčko [SC/Bn, Cr, S] 

Bregeng [O], 68. See Bregenz [G] 

Bregenco [Eo], 76. See Bregenz [G] 

bregents [Y], 72. See Bregenz [G] 

Bregenz [G] (Bregeng [O]; Bregenco [Eo]; 
bregents [Y]; Bregenz [Mo]; Bregync 
[Sz]), 50, 56, 60, 64, 84, 88, 89, 100, 104, 
106, 110,112, 116, 118, 122, 126, 128, 138, 
142,144, 148, 152, 156 

Bregenz [Mo], 132. See Bregenz [G] 

Bregu i Lumit [Rm/A] (Josif Pashko [A]), 
168 

Bregync [Sz], 170. See Bregenz [G] 

Brem [O], 6$. See Bremen [G] 

Brema [L], 40. See Bremen [G] 

Bremen [G] (Brema [L]; Bremen [Mo]; bre- 
men [Y]; Bremeno [Eo]; Brymen [Sz]), 
4, I0, 14, 18, 22, 26, 32, 36, 44, $0, $6, 60, 
64, 72, 84, 88, 90, 100, 104, 106, 110, 112, 
IIÓ, II, 122, 126, 128, 132, 138, 142, 144, 
I46, 152, 156, 160 

Bremen [Mo], 132. See Bremen [G] 

bremen [Y], 72. See Bremen [G] 

Bremeno [Eo], 76. See Bremen [G] 

Brescia [I] (Brescijo [Sz]; Breshia [Mo]), 126, 
128,148, 152, 156 

Brescijo [Sz], za. See Brescia [I] 

Breshia [Mo], 732. See Brescia [I] 

Breslaü [Eo], 76. See Wroclaw [P] 

Breslau [G], 74; 22, 26, 32, 36, 44, 50, 56, 60, 
64, 84, 88, 90, 100, 104, 108, IIO, II2, 116, 
118. See Wroclaw [P] 

Breslau [Sz], 170. See Wrocław [P] 


Breslav [O], 68. See Wroctaw [P] 

bresle [Y], 74; 72. See Wroctaw [P] 

Brest (Litoüsk) [B], 90, 116, 122, 126, 128, 138, 
142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 168. See Brest 
Litovsk [Ru] 

Brest (Litovsk) [Mo], 732. See Brest Litovsk 
[Ru] 

Brest (Litovsk) [R] (Bierascie [B]; Brest 
(Litoüsk) [B]; Brest (Litovsk) [Mo]; 
Brest (Litowsk) [G]; Brest (Litusk) [Sz]; 
brisk [Y]; Brześć [P]), 28, 29, 35, 74; 116, 
122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148,152, 156, 
160, 108 

Brest (Litowsk) [G], 778. See Brest Litovsk 
[Ru] 

Brest (Litusk) [Sz], 770. See Brest Litovsk 
[Ru] 

brin [Y], 72. See Brno [C] 

Brindisi [I] (Brundusium [L]) 

brisk [Y], 74. See Brest (Litovsk) [R] 

Britain [E], 3, 38, 59, 67, 91, 120, 130, 137, 
140, 143 

British/Mandatory Palestine [E] (Filastin 
[Ar]; Palestina (E.Y.) |Hb]), 115 

Brno [C] (brin [Y]; Brno [Eo, Mo, Sz]; 
Brun [O]; Brünn [G]; Bruno [Eo]), 78; 
50, S6, 60, 64, 84, 88, 89, 90, 100, 104, 106, 
IIO, I12, IIÓ, 118, 122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 
144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 168 

Brno [Eo], 78; 76. See Brno [C] 

Brno [Mo], 132. See Brno [C] 

Brno [Sz], 770. See Brno [C] 

brod [Y], 74. See Brody [U] 

Brody [U] (Brody (G, P, Ru], brod [Y]), 74 

Bromberg [Sz], 170. See Bydgoszcz [P] 

broynshveyg [Y], 72. See Brunswick 

broynshveyg [Y], 72. See Brunswick | 

Brun [O], 68. See Brno [C] 

Bruna [L], 40. See Brno [C] 

Brundusium [L], 74, 78. See also Brindisi [I] 

Brunei [MI], 175; 174 

Brünn [G], 22, 26, 32, 36, 44, 50, 56, 60, 64, 
116, 118. See Brno [C] 

Bruno [Eo], 76. See Brno [C] 

Brunsvik [O], 68. See Brunswick [G] 

Brunsvik [O], 68. See Brunswick [G] 

Brunsviko [Eo], 76. See Brunswick [G] 

Brunsvikolando [Eo], 76. See Brunswick [G] 

Brunswick [E] (Braunschweig [G]; broyn- 
shveyg [Y]; Brunsvik [O]; Brunsviko 
[Eo]), 56, 60, 64, $$, 90 

Brunswick [E] (Braunschweig [G]; broynsh- 
veyg [Y]; Brunsvik [O]; Brunsvikolando 
[Eo]) (duchy), 56, 60, 64, 88; (state) 84, 88, 
100, 104, 100, 110, 112 

Brussels [E] (Brussel [Du]; Bruxelles [Fr]), 
ISI 

Brymen [Sz], 770. See Bremen [G] 

Brześć [P], 28, 29, 35; 84, 100, 104, 106, 110, 
112. See Brest (Litovsk) [Ru] 

Bucak [T] (Budzhak [Ru, U]; Bugeac [R]; 


[G] 
G] 


Index 


Tartaria Budziacensis [L]) (region) 133; 
22, 26, 32, 36, 44 

Bucellarion [Gr] (theme), 14, 18 

Bucharest [E] (Buchurestum [L]; București 
[R]; bukaresht [Y]; Bukareszt [Sz]; Bükreş 
[O, T]; Bukuresht [Mo]; Voukourésti 
[Gr]), 29, 37, 63, 120, 149, 161; 84, 94, 100, 
I04, 106, II0, 116, 118,122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 
T44, 148,152, 156, 160, 169 

Buchurestum [L], 40. See Bucharest [E] 

Bucuresti [R], 50, 56, 60, 64, 89, 9o. See 
Bucharest [E] 

Buda [H] (Buda [L]; Budin [T]; Ofen [G]), 
47, 49 See also Budapest [H] 

Buda [L], 40. See Buda [H] 

Buda Ursar [Rm/R], zg 

budapesht [Y], 72. See Budapest [H] 

Budapest [H] (budapesht [Y]; Budapesta 
[Mo]; Budapeşte [O]; Budapeŝto [Eo]; 
Budapeszt [Sz]), 92, 161, 162, 164; 50, 56, 
60, 64, 84, 88, 89, 90, 94, 100, 104, 106, 110, 
112,110, 118, 122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 
148, 152, 156, 160, 168, 174. See also Buda; 
Pest 

Budapesta [Mo], 132. See Budapest [H] 

Budapeste [O], 68. See Budapest [H] 

Budapeŝto [Eo], 76. See Budapest [H] 

Budapeszt [Sz], 170. See Budapest [H] 

Budin [T], 22, 26. See Buda [H] 

Budua [I], 22, 26, 32, 36, 40, 44. See Budva 
[SC/Mn] 

Budua [L], 40. See Budva [SC/Mn] 

Budusin [Sc], 4, ro. See Bautzen [G] 

Budva [SC/Mn] (Budua [L LJ) 

Budwajs [Sz], 770. See České Budějovice [C] 

Budzhak [U] (region), see Bucak [1] 

Bug [Mo], 132. See Western Bug (river) [E] 

bug [Y], 72. See Western Bug (river) [E] 

Bug [O], 68. See Western Bug (river) [E] 

Buga [L], 40. See Western Bug (river) [E] 

Bugo [Eo], 76. See Western Bug (river) [E] 

Bugul de Sud [Mo], 732. See Southern Bug 
(river) [E] 

Buh [U], 32, 36, 44. See Western Bug (river) 
[E] 

Buh [U], 32, 36, 44. See Southern Bug 
(river) [E] 

bukaresht [Y], 72. See Bucharest [E] 

Bukare$to [Eo], 76. See Bucharest [E] 

Bukareszt [Sz], 770. See Bucharest [E] 

bukevine [Y], 72. See Bukovina [E] 

Bukovina |E] (Bucovina [R]; bukevine 
[Y]; Bukovina [O]; Bukovinio [Eo]; 
Bukovyna [U] Bukowina [G]) (crown- 
land), 57, 74, 115, 162; 50, 56, 60, 64, 88; 
(region) 90 

Bukovina [O], 68. See Bukovina [E] 

Bukovinio [Eo], 76. See Bukovina [E] 

Bükreş [O], 68. See Bucharest [E] 

Bükreş [T], 22, 26, 32, 36, 44. See Bucharest 
[E] 
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Bukuresht [Mo], 132. See Bucharest [E] 

Bulag [E] (Bulag [Ar]), 39 

Bulgaria [E] (Bulgariia [Bg]; Bulgariia 
[Mo]; Bulgaristan [O]; Bulgarujo [Eo]; 
bulgarye [Y]; Bulgaryjo |Sz]), 2, 7, 8, 12- 
13, 15, 19, 31, 38, 52, 53, 55, 58, 59, 61, 62, 
63, 66, 69, 70, 82, 91, IOI, 107, 108, 109, 
111, 115, 117, IIO, 121, 127, 130, 131, 136, 
139—140, 143, 145, 147, 149, 154, 161, 
163, 165, 166, 167, 173, 175; $0, 56, 60, 
64, 84, 89, 90, 94, 100, 104, 106, 110,110, 
IIS, 122, 1206, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 
156, 160, 168, 169, 174. See also Bulgarian 
Empire/Khanate [E] 

Bulgaria (theme), 14, 18 

Bulgarian Empire/Khanate, 6, 7, 8, 11, 17, 
2.1; 4, 10 

Bulgariia [Mo], 132. See Bulgaria [F] 

Bulgaristan [O], 68. See Bulgaria [E] 

Bulgarujo |Eo], 76. See Bulgaria [E] 

bulgarye |Y], 72. See Bulgaria |E] 

Bulgaryjo [Sz], 170. See Bulgaria [E] 

Burgas [Bg] (Burgas [Mo, Sz]; burgas [Y]; 
Burgaso [Eo]; Burgaz [O]), 74; 50, 56, 60, 
64, 84, 89, 90, 100, 104, 100, 110, 126, 128, 
138, 142, 144, 148, 1§2, 156, 160, 169 

Burgas [Mo], 132. See Burgas [Bg] 

Burgas [Sz], 170. See Burgas [Bg] 

burgas [Y], 74; 72. See Burgas [Bg] 

Burgaso [Eo], 76. See Burgas [Bg] 

Burgaz [O], 68. See Burgas [Bg] 

Burgenland [G] (Burgenland [Mo]; Orvidék 
[H]) (state), 84, 90, 100, 104, 106, 110, 112, 
126, 128, 148 

Burgenland [Mo], 132. See Burgenland [G] 

Bursa [O], 68. See Bursa [T] 

Bursa [Sz], 170. See Bursa [T] 

Bursa [T] (Bursa [Eo, Mo, O, Sz], Prusa 
[L]), 22, 26, 32, 36, 44, 50, 56, 60, 64, 88, 
1006, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 
160, 108 

Bursa [Eo], 76. See Bursa [T] 

Bursa [Mo], 732. See Bursa [T] 

Burma [E] (Bama |Bm]), 139, 175, 176. See 
also Myanmar |E] 

Buzescu [R], 269 

Bydgoshch [Mo], 132. See Bydgoszcz [P] 

Bydgoszcz [P] (Bromberg [Sz]; Bydgoshch 
[Mo]), 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 
156, 160, 168 

Byzantine Empire/Byzantium [E], 6, 8, 165; 
4, 10, 14, 18. See also East/Eastern Roman 
Empire [E]; Romania [Gr] 

Byzantine-Caliphate Condominium, 4, 10. 
See Cyprus [E] 


C 


Caffa [L], 40. See Feodosiia [Ru] 
Caffa [L] (eyalet), yo. See Kefe [T] 
Cagliari [I] (Casteddu [Sr]), 161 
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Cairo [E] (al-Qahirah [Ar]), 27, 39, 162 

Calabria [I] (Calabbria [Np]; Calavria [Si]; 
Kalabrio [Eo]; Kalabrya [O]; kalabrya 
[Y] Kalabryjo [Sz]) (region) 11; 56, 60, 
64, 84, I00, I04, I0Ó, II0, 138, 142, 144, 168 

Calabria (theme), 14, 18 

Caliphate (Abbasid, Umayyad) [E], 5, 8, 11, 
I5, I7, 20, 21, 27 

Caliphate (Ottoman) |E], 52, 83. See 
Ottoman Empire |E) 

Calisia [L], 40. See Kalisz [P] 

Cambodia [E] (Kampiichéa [Kh]), 175, 176; 
174 

Campania [I] (Kampanio [Eo]; Kampanya 
[O]; kampanya [Y]; Kompanijo cl (re- 
gion), 56, 60, 64, 84, 89, 100, 104,106, I10, 
138, 142, 144, 168 

Campobasso [I] (Kampboso [Sz]; Kampo- 
basso [Mo]), 124, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 
156, 160, 168 

Canada [E] (Kanado [Eo]; Kanata (Iq]), 79 

Candia [L], 40. See Crete [E] 

Candia [L], 40, 50, 56, 60, 64. See Iráklion [E] 

Cappadocia (theme), r4, 18 

Capua [L L], 4, zo 

Caramania [L] (eyalet), 40. See Karaman 
[T] 

Carinthia [E] (Carinthia [L]; Karintiia 
[Mo]; Karintio [Eo]; Karintiya [O]; 
Kärnten [G]; karnten [Y]; Koroska [Sl]; 
Korutany [C]) (duchy), 22, 26, 32, 36, 44, 
50, 56, 60, 64, 88, 89; (state) 84, 88, 89, 90, 
100, 104, 1006, 110, 112,120, 128, 148 

Carinthia [E] (multiethnic region) 152, 156 

Carinthia [L], 40. See Carinthia [E] 

Carlotaüno [Eo], 78. See Charlottetown [E] 

Carnaro, Italian Regency of |E] (Reggenza 
Italiana del Carnaro |I]), 84—85. See 
also Fiume (Italian provisional state, 
1919/1920) [I] 

Carniola [E] (Carniola [L]; Karniololando 
[Eo]; Krain [G]; krain [Y]; Kranjska 
[SI]; Krasko [C]), 24; (duchy), 22, 26, 32, 
36, 44, 50, 56, 60, 64, 89; (region) go 

Carniola [L], 40. See Carniola [E] 

Carpathian Mountains/Carpathians 
[E] (Karpaten [G]; Kárpátok [H]; 
Karpaty [C, P, Sk, U]), 12, 15, 16 

Carpathian Ruthenia [E], see Subcarpathian 
Ruthenia [E] 

Caribbean [E], 20 

Caspian Sea [E] (Hazar Denizi [T]; 
Kaspiiskoe More [Ru]), 15, 19 

Cassovia [L], 40. See Košice [Sk] 

Catanzaro [I] (Ķaranzaro [O]; Katancaro 
[Sz]; Katandzaro [Mo]; Katanzaro [Eo]; 
katanzaro [Y]), 56, 60, 64, 84, 90, 100, 104, 
1006, 110, 122, 120, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 
I52, 156, 160, 168 

Cataro [L], 40. See Kotor [SC/Mn] 

Catharus [L], 40. See Kotor [SC/Mn] 


Cattaro [I], 22, 26, 32, 36, 44. See Kotor [SC/ 
Mn] 

Cattarus [L], 4, ro. See Kotor [SC/Mn] 

Caucasus Mountains/Caucasus/ 
Caucasia [E], 19, 21, 24, 52, $4, 58, 69, 
70, 86, 91, 96, 107, 114 

Central Albania, Republic of [E] (Republika 
e Shqipërisë sé Mesme [A]), 83; 84-85 

Central America [E], 5, 93 

Central Asia [E], 12, 16, 19, 27, 54, 105, 114, 
173 

Central Lithuania, Republic of |E] 
(Republika Litwy Środkowej [P]), 84-85 

Cephalonia (theme), 14, 18 

Cerigo [I] (Cythera [L]; Kythira [Gr]) 
(Venice), 32, 36,44 

Cernauti [R], 162; 84, 88, 90, 100, 104, 106, 
110, 112. See Chernivtsi [U] 

Cernigof [O], 68. See Chernihiv [U] 

Cernigovo [Eo], 76. See Chernihiv [U] 

Cernihivo [Eo], 76. See Chernihiv [U] 

Cernivco [Eo], 76. See Chernivtsi [U] 

Cernovco [Eo], 76. See Chernivtsi [U] 

Cernovic [O], 68. See Chernivtsi [U] 

Ceské Budéjovice [C] (Budwajs [Sz]; 
Cheske-Budeiovitse [Mo]), 726, 128, 138, 
142,144, 148, 156, 160, 168 

Cesky Krumlov [C], 168 

Cetine [O], 68. See Cetinje [SC/Mn] 

Cetine [T], 32, 36, 44. See Cetinje [SC/Mn] 

Cetinje [SC/Mn] (Cetine [O, T]; Cetinjo 
[Eo]; Coenobium [L]; tsetine [Y]), 29; 
32, 36, 44, $0, $6, 60, 64, 84, 89, 90, 100, 
104, 106, IIO, 122 

Cetinjo [Eo], 76. See Cetinje [SC/Mn] 

Cezair-i Bahr-i Sefid [T] (Cezayir-i Bahr-1 
Sefid [O]; drzhezayri bari sefid [Y]; 
Gezaro-Bahario-Sefido |Eo]; Islands 
of the White (Mediterranean) Sea |E)) 
(vilayet), 50, 56, 60, 64 

Cezayir-i Bahr- Sefid [O], 70; 68. See 
Cezair-i Bahr-i Sefid [T] 

Chalkidiki Peninsula [E] (Halkidhikí 
[Gr]), 20, 21 

Chania [Gr], 168 

Chanov [Rm/C], 168 

Charlottetown [E] (Carlotaüno [Eo]), 78 

Charsianon (theme), 14, 18 

Chekhoslovachiia [Mo], 132. See 
Czechoslovakia [E] 

Chełm [P] (Helmno [Eo]; Holmo [Eo]; 
khelem [Y]; Kholm [Ru]), 4? 

Chetmno land [E] (Culmerland/Kulmer- 
land |G]; Ziemia Chetminska |P]), 20 

Chemnitz [G] (Karl-Marks-Shtadt [Mo]; 
Karl-Marx-Stadt [G]; Khemnits [Mo]) 

Cherkassy [Mo], 132. See Cherkasy [U] 

Cherkassy [Ru], 126, 128. See Cherkasy [U] 

Cherkasy [U] (Cherkassy (Mo, Ru]; 
Czerkasy [Sz]), 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 
146, 152, 156, 169 


Chernéuts’ [Mo], 32. See Chernivtsi [U] 

Chernigov [Mo], 132. See Chernihiv [U] 

Chernigov [Ru], zo, 56, 60, 64, 122, 126, 128. 
See Chernihiv [U] 

Chernihiv [U] (Cernigof [O]; Cernigovo 
[Eo]; Cernihivo [Eo]; Chernigov [Ru]; 
Czernichow [Sz]; Czernihovia [L]; 
tshernigov [Y]), 4, 14, 18, 22, 26, 32, 36, 
44, 84, 88, 90, 100, 104,100, 110, 112, 110, 
118,122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 140, 152, 
156, 169 

Chernihiv [U] (principality), 14, 18 

Chernivtsi [U] (Cernauti [R]; Cernivco 
[Eo]; Cernovco [Eo]; Cernovig [O]; 
Chernéuts’ [Mo]; Chernovtsy [Ru]; 
Czernowice [Sz]; Czernowitz [G]; tsher- 
novits [Y]), 57, 74, 162, 163; 116, 118, 122, 
126, 128, 138, 142, 144, I48, 152, 156, 160, 
169 

Chernobyl [Ru] (Chornobyl [U] Czarnobyl 
[P]), 127 

Chernovtsy [Ru], 126, 128. See Chernivtsi 
[U] 

Chersonesus [Grc], 4, ro, 14, 18. See Kherson 
[Ru] 

Chersonesus (theme), 14, 18 

Chervien [B], z4, r$. See Czerwień [P] 

Cheske-Budeiovitse [Mo], 132. See České 
Budéjovice [C] 

Chieti [I] (Keti [O]; kieti [Y]; Kieto [Eo]), 
56, 60, 64, 84, 89, 90, 100, 104, 106, 110 

China [E] (Zhénggué [Ch]) s, 11, 12, 130, 
131, ISI, I75; 174 

Chios (theme), rz, 18 

Chipru [Mo], 132. See Cyprus 

Chiprul de Nord [Mo], 132. See Northern 
Cyprus [E] 

Chisinau [R] (Cisinaü [Eo]; keshenev [Y]; 
Kishinéu [Mo]; Kishinev [Ru]; Kiŝinevo 
[Eo]; Kisnef [O]; Kiszinow [Sz]), 133, 135, 
140; 84, 88, 90, 04, I00, 104, 100, IIO, 112, 
IIS, 138, 142, 144, 148,152, 156, 160, 169 

Chmielnicki [Sz], 770. See Khmel'nyts' kyi 
[U] 

Chornobyl [U] (Czernobyl [Ru]), 126 

Christiania [D, N], 22, 26, 32, 36, 44, 56, 60, 
64, 88, 90 

Christiania [L], 40. See Oslo [N] 

Chudovo [Ru], 169 

Cibinium [L], 40. See Sibiu [R] 

Cibyrrhaeoton (theme), 14 

Cieszyn Silesia, National Council of [E] 
(Rada Narodowa Księstwa Cieszyńskiego 
[P]), 84-85 

Cilicia (theme), 14, 18. See also Regional 
National Council for Silesia [E] 

Cilicia, Armenian Kingdom of [E] (Giligio 
Hayoc T akavorut iun [Am]), 24, 38 

Cipro [Eo], 76. See Cyprus [E] 

Cirmen [T] (Ormenio (Gr]) (sanjak), 22, 26 

Cisinaü [Eo], 76. See Chisinau [R] 


Cisleithania/The Kingdoms and Lands 
Represented in the Imperial Council [E] 
(Cislajtanija |81, SC/CR]; Cisleithanien 
[G]; Ciszlajtania [H]; Předlitavsko 
[C]), 47, 57, 61, 63, 66, 67, 92. See also 
Austrian Empire [E]; Austria-Hungary/ 
Austro-Hungarian Empire [F] 

Citomir [O], 68. See Zhytomyr [U] 

Clarus Fluvius [L], 40. See Klar (river) [Sv] 

Claudiopolis [L], 40. See Cluj [R] 

Cluj [R] (Claudiopolis [L]; Klausenburg 
[G]; kloyzenburg [Y]; Kluj [G]; Kluĵo 
[Eo]; Kluż [Sz]; Kluzh [Mo]; Kolojvaro 
[Eo]; Kolos [O]; Kolozsvár [H]), 79, 
164; 84, 88, 89, 100, 104,100, 110, 112, 110, 
122, I26, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148,152, 156, 
160, 108 

Coburg [G], 84, 100, 104, 106, 110, 112, 116, 
IIS, 122 

Coenobium [L], 40. See Cetinje [SC/Mn] 

Cojasca [Rm/R], 169 

Colombo [E] (Kolamba [Sa]; Kolombo 
[Eo]; Kol umpu [Tm]), 78 

Comrat [R] (Komrat [Gg]; Komrat [Sz]), 
163; 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 109 

Confoederatio Helvetica [L], 67. See 
Switzerland [E] 

Constanta [R] (Konstanta [Sz]; Konstantsa 
[Mo]), 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 
156, 160, 109 

Constantinople [E], 8, 12, 15, 17, 28, 30, 375 
52, 69, 162; 14, 18. See Istanbul [T] 

Constantinopolis [L], 40. See Istanbul [T] 

Copenhagen [E] (Hafnia [L]; kobenhaven 
[Y]; København [D]; Kopenhag [O]; 
Kopenhago [Eo]; Kopenkhaga [Mo]; 
Kopynhagijo [Sz]), 29, 45, 162; 22, 26, 32, 
36, 44, 84, 94, 100,104, 100, IIO, 112,110, 
118,122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 
150, 160, 168, 174 

Corfu [E] (Corfu [I]; Kérkyra [Gr]), 61 

Corinth [E] (Kórinthos [Gr]), 74, 78 

Corona [L], 42; 40. See Braşov [R] 

Cotbusium [L], 40. See Cottbus [G] 

Cottbus [G] (Cotbusium [L]; Kotbus 
[Mo]), 32, 36, 44, 126, 128 

Courland [E] (kurland [Y]; Kurlandiya [O]; 
Kurlando [Eo]) (governorate), 47, 63, 
102; $6, 60, 64, 88 

Courland (and Semigalia), Duchy of [E] 
(Curland/ Ducatus Curlandie et 
Semigallie [L]; Księstwo Kurlandii i 
Semigalii [P]; Kurso ir Žiemgalos kuni- 
gaikstyste [Lt]); 24, 28, 63; 22, 26, 32, 36, 
44 

Courland and Semigallia, Duchy of [E] 
(Herzogtum Kurland und Semgallen 
[G]; Kurzemes un Zemgales hercogiste 
[Lv]), 84-85 

Cracoua [L], 4, ro. See Cracow [E] 

Cracovia [L], 40, see Cracow [E] 


x 
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Cracow [E] (Cracoua [L]; Cracovia [L]; 
Krakau [G]; Krakovi [O]; Krakoviia 
[Mo]; Krakovo [Eo]; Kraków [P]; 
Krakow [Sz]; kroke [Y]), 29, 33, 47. 745 
159, 162; I4, 18, 22, 26, 32, 36, 44, 84, 100, 
104, 1006, 110, 112, 122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 
144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 168 

Cracow, Free City of [E] (Wolne, Niepodlegte 
i Scisle Neutralne Miasto Kraków z 
Okręgiem |P]), 33, 47 

Craiova [R] (Kraïova [Mo]; Krajowo [Sz]), 
I26, 128, 138, 142, 144, 146, 152, 156, 160, 168 

Craiovita Nouă [Rm/R], 16$ 

Cremenecia [L], 40. See Kremenets' [U] 

Cretan State [E] (Girit Devleti [T]; Kritiki 
Politeia |Gr]), 67, 83; 50, 56, 60, 64, 84-85 

Crete [E] (Candia [L]; Girid [O]; Kreta 
[Mo, Sz]; kreta [Y]; Kreto [Eo]), 11, 33, 
67; 4, I0, 22, 26, 84, 89, 94, 100, 104, 100, 
IIO, I26, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 
160, 108 

Crete [F] (theme), 14, 18 

Crimea [E] (Crimea [L]; Kirim [O]; krim 
[Y]; Krimeia [Mo]; Krimeo [Eo]; 
Krym [Sz]), 12, 15, 19, 63, 71, 102, 105, 
119, 120, 139, 141, 143, 147, 153, 166; 4, 
I0, 14, 18, 22, 26, 32, 36, 40, 44, $0, $6, 60, 
64, 68, 72, 76, 84, 88, 89, 90, 94, 100, 104, 
I0Ó, 110, 112,110, 118, 122, 128, 132, 138, 
142, 144, 148, 152, I$6, 160, 169, 170 

Crimea [L], 40. See Crimea [E] 

Crimea [E] (multiethnic autonomous re- 
gion) 152, 156 

Crimea, Autonomous Republic of |E] 
(Avtonomna Respublika Krym [U]; 
Avtonomnaia Respublika Krym [Rul]; 
Qırım Muhtar Cumhuriyeti [Ct]), 141, 
147, 149 

Crimea, Russian annexation of [E] 137, 139, 
141,143, 149, 153; 152, 156 

Crimean Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republic [E] (Krymskaia Avtonomnaia 
Socialisticheskaia Sovetskaia Respublika 
[Ru]; Qırım Muhtar Sotsialist Sovet 
Cumhuriyeti (Ct]), 107, 120; 84, 100, 104, 
1006, 110,112, 116 

Crimean Khanate [E] (Kırım Hanlığı [Ct]; 
Tartaria Minor |L]), 19, 24, 25, 31, 133; 
22, 26, 32; 36, 44 

Crimean People’s Republic |E] (Krymska 
Narodna Respublika [U]; Krymskaia 
Narodnaia Respublika [Ru]; Qırım 
Halq Cumhuriyeti [Ct]), 84-85 

Crimean Regional Government [E] 
(Krymskoe kraevoe pravitel’stvo [Ru]), 
90; 84-85 

Crimean Socialist Soviet Republic [E] 
(Krymskaia Sotsialisticheskaia 
Sovetskaia Respublika [Ru]; Qırım 
Suralar Sotsialistik Cumhuriyeti IC, 
84-85 
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Crna Gora |SC/Mn], see Montenegro [F] 

Croatia |E] (Croazia |I]; Horvátország 
[H]; Hrvatska [SC/Cr]; Kroatien [G]; 
Kroatyjo [Sz]), 12, 17, 23, 33, 41, 47, 48, 
66, 82, IOI, 108, III, 141, 143, 147, 154, 
162, 163, 166, 175; 14, 18, 22, 26, 90, 110, 
IIS, 94, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 
168, 174. 

Croatia, Banovina of |E] (Banovina 
Hrvatska [SC/Cr]), 111 

Croatia, Independent State of |E] 
(Nezavisna Država Hrvatska [SC/Cr]), 
III, 119, 120, 130 

Croatia, Socialist Republic of [E] (RS 
Kroatsiia [Mo]; Socijalistička Republika 
Hrvatska |SC]), 126, 128 

Croatia-Sclavonia [L], 40. See Croatia- 
Slavonia [E] 

Croatia-Slavonia |E] (Croatia-Sclavonia 
[L]; Hzrvatistan ve Slavonya [O]; 
Hrvatska i Slavonija [SC/Cr]; Kroatien 
und Slawonien |G]; Kroatio-Slavonio 
[Eo]; kroatye-slavonye [Y]), 57; 32,36, 44; 
50, 56, 60, 04, 89 

Crusuich [L, Sc], 4, ro. See Kruszwica [P] 

Crvena zvezda [Rm/SC/S], 168 

Csenyete [Rm/H], 168 

Çukur [Rm/T], 169 

Cumania Major (Nagykunság |H]), 15 

Cumania Minor (Kiskunság |H]), 15 

Curland [L], 40. See Courland (and 
Semigalia), Duchy of [E] 

Cyganskaja Gorka [Rm/R] (Cyganskaya 
Gorka [R]), 769 

Cyganskaya Gorka [R], see Cyganskaja 
Gorka [Rm/R] 

Cyper [Sz], 170. See Cyprus [E] 

Cyprus [E] (Chipru [Mo]; Cipro [Eo]; Cyper 
[Sz]; Cyprus [L]; Kibris [O]; Kıbrıs 
[T]; kipros [Y]; Kýpros [Gr]), 11, 21, 30, 
33, 67, 70, 91, 109, 127, I31, 140, 143, 
163; 50, 50, 60, 64, 84, 89, 90, 94, 100, 104, 
1006, 110, 1206, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 
156, 160. See also Kibris [T]; Northern 
Cyprus, Republic of [E] 

Cyprus, British- Ottoman Condominium of 
[E], 67; 50, 56, 60, 64 

Cyprus, British colony of |E], 92, 109; $4, 89, 
90, I00, I04, I0Ó, 110 

Cyprus, Byzantine/East Roman/ 
Romanian- Caliphate condominium of 
[E], 11; 4, ro 

Cyprus [E] (theme) 14, 18 

Cyprus [L], 40. See Cyprus [E] 

Cythera |L], 40. See Cerigo |I] 

Czarna Góra [P], 168 

Czarny Dunajec [P], 168 

Czechoslovakia [E] (Československo 
IC, Sk]; Chekhoslovachiia [Mo]; 
Csehszlovákia [H]; Czechostowacja [P]; 
Tschechoslowakei [G]), 58, 87, 92, 109, 
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111,114, 115, 121, 123, 124, 125, 127, 129, 
130, 131, 139, 149, 159, 161, 163, 165, 166, 
175; 84, 88, 89, 90, I10, II2, 116, 122, 126, 
128 

Czech Republic/Czechia [E] (Česko [C, Sk]; 
Csehország [H]; Czechy [P]; Czesko 
Republika [Sz]; Tschechien (G)), 2, 12, 
82, 109, 114, 146, 149, 153, 159, 163, 166, 
175; 04, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 
108, 174 

Czech Silesia [E] (České Slezsko [C]; Czeski 
Slonsk [Sz]; Śląsk Czeski [P]; Tschechisch- 
Schlesien |G]), 109 

Czech Socialist Republic [E] (RS Chekhia 
[Mo]; Česká socialistická republika ICH, 
131; 126, 128 

Czerkasy [Sz], 270. See Cherkasy [U] 

Czernichow [Sz], 170. See Chernihiv [U] 

Czernihovia [L], 40. See Chernihiv [U] 

Czernobyl [Ru], 726. See Chornobyl [U] 

Czernowice [Sz], r7o. Chernivtsi [U] 

Czernowitz [G], 57, 74, 162; 50, 56, 60, 64. 
See Chernivtsi [U] 

Czerwien [P] (Chervien [U]) 

Czesko Republika [Sz], 170. See Czech 
Republic/Czechia [E] 

Czorny Mer [Sz], 77». See Black Sea [E] 
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Dacia |L], 15 

Dal [Eo], 76. See Dal (river) [Sv] 

Dal [Mo], 732. See Dal (river) [Sv] 

Dal [O], 68. See Dal (river) [Sv] 

Dal (river) [Sv] (Dal [Eo, Mo, O, Sz]; dal 
[Y]; Dalecarlius [L]), 4, zo, 14, 18, 22, 
26, 32, 30, 44, 56, 00, 64; 84, 88, 90, 94, 100, 
104, 106, IIO, 112, 118, 128, 138, 142, 144, 
148, 152, 156, 160 

Dal [Sz], 170. See Dal (river) [Sv] 

dal [Y], 72. See Dal (river) [Sv] 

Dalecarlius [L], 40. See Dal (river) [Sv] 

Dalmaçya [O], 68. See Dalmatia [E] 

Dalmatia [E] (Dalmácia [H]; Dalmacija 
[SC]; Dalmaçya [O]; Dalmatien [G]; 
Dalmatio [Eo]; dalmatsye [Y]), 30, 123, 
145; 50, 56, 60, 64, 90 

Dalmatio [Eo], 76. See Dalmatia [E] 

dalmatsye [Y], 72. See Dalmatia [E] 

Damascus [E] (Dimasq [Ar]; es-Sam [T]), 
70 

dan [Y], 72. See Don (river) [Ru] 

Danapris [L], 40. See Dniepr/Dnieper 
(river) [E] 

Dancing [Sz], 770. See Gdansk [P] 

Dancigo [Eo], 79; 76. See Gdansk [P] 

Danemarka [Mo], 132, See Denmark [E] 

Dania |L], 40. See Denmark [E] 

Danimarka [O], 68. See Denmark [E] 

Danmark [D], see Denmark [E] 

dantsk [Y], 72. See Gdansk [P] 


Danube [E] (Dunavska |SC]) (banovina), 
III; 84, I00, 104, 100, IIO 

Danube (river) [E] (Danubius [L]; 
Danubo [Eo]; Donau [G, Sz]; 
Doünavis [Gr]; Duna [H]; Dunárea 
[Mo]; dunay [Y]; Tuna [O, T]), 8, 11, 
I2, 15, 23, 30, 31, 52, 102, 105, 133; 4, I0, 
I4, I8, 22, 26, $0, 56, 60, 64, 84, 88, 89, 90, 
94, I00, 104, I0Ó, 110, II2, I1Ó, 118, 122, 
126, 128, 138, 142, 144, I48, 152, 156, 160, 
168, 169 

Danubian Basin [E], 15, 16, 137 

Danubian Principalities [E] (Principatele 
Dunárene |R]), 15, 19, 23, 24, 30; 31, 37, 
38, 48, 54, 62, 133, 134,146. See also 
Walachia [E]; Moldavia [E] 

Danubius [L], 40. See Danube (river) [E] 

Danubo [Eo], 76. See Danube (river) [E] 

Danujo |Eo], 76. See Denmark [E] 

Danzig [G], 74; 20, 74, 79; 22, 26, 32, 36, 44, 
56, 60, 64, 84, 88, 90, 100, 104, 106, IIO, 112, 
116, 118. See Gdansk 

Danzig [O], 68. See Gdansk [P] 

Danzig, Free City of [E] (Freistadt Danzig 
[G]; Wolne Miasto Gdansk |P]), 121; 84, 
88, 100, 104, 100, IIO, I12 

Dar Al-Jihad [O], 22, 26. See Belgrade [E] 

Darda [Rm/Cr], r68 

Daugava [Lv], 32, 36,44. See Western 
Dvina (river) [E] 

Daugavpils [Lv] (Daugavpils (Mo, Ru]; 
Dünaburg [G]; Duneburgum [L]; 
Dyneburg [P]), 84, 90, 100, 104, 106, 110, 
II2, IIÓ, I22, I26, 128, 148, 152, 156, 169 

Daugavpils [Mo], 732. See Daugavpils [Lv] 

Daugavpils [Ru], 122, 126, 128. See 
Daugavpils [Lv] 

daytshishe imperye |Y], 72. See German 
Empire [E] 

Debrecen [H] (Debrecen [O]; Debreceno 
[Eo]; Debrecinum [L]; Debrecyn [Sz]; 
Debreczin [G]; Debretsin [Mo]; debre- 
tsin [Y]; Debretzen [G]), 50, 56, 60, 64, 
84, 88, 89, 90, 100, 104, 106, IIO, 112,110, 
118,122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 
156, 168 

Debrecen [O], 68. See Debrecen [H] 

Debreceno [Eo], 76. See Debrecen [H] 

Debrecinum [L], 40. See Debrecen [H] 

Debrecyn [Sz], 170. See Debrecen [H] 

Debreczin [G], 22, 26, 32, 36, 44. See 
Debrecen [H] 

Debretsin [Mo], 132. See Debrecen [H] 

debretsin [Y], 72. See Debrecen [H] 

Debretzen [G], 32, 36, 44. See Debrecen [H] 

Delhi Sultanate [F] (deli saltanat |Ur)), 24 

Dendropotamos [Rm/Gr], 168 

Denmark |E] (Danemarka |Mo]; Dania 
[L]; Danimarka [O]; Danmark [D]; 
Danujo [Eo]; Denmark [Sz]; denmark 
[Y]), 15. 19, 31, 33, 45, 53. 63, 67, 71, 105, 


162; 4, I0, I4, 18, 22, 26, 32, 36, 44, 50, 56, 
60, 64, 84, 88, 90, 94, 100, 104,100, 110, 
112,116, 118, 122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 
148, 152, 156, 160, 168, 174 

Denmark [Sz], 170. See Denmark |E] 

denmark |Y], 72. See Denmark [E] 

Denmark-Norway [E] (Danmark-Norge 
ID, N], 28, 55; 22, 26, 32, 36, 44 

Deponija [Rm/SC/S], 168 

derpet [Y], 72. See Tartu [Et] 

Dersa 'adet [O], 68. See Istanbul [T] 

desau [Y], 72. See Dessau [G] 

Desaü [Eo], 76. See Dessau [G] 

Desav [O], 68. See Dessau [G] 

Desna (river) [Ru, U] (Desna [L, Mo, O, 
Sz]; Desno [Eo]; diesna [Y]), 4, z0, 14, 
18, 22, 26, 32, 36, 44, 56, 60, 64, 84, 88, 90, 
94, 100, I04, 106, 110,112, 110, 118, 122, 
126, 128, 138, 142, I44, 148, 152, 156, 169 

Desna [L], 40. See Desna (river) [Ru, U] 

Desna [Mo], 132. See Desna (river) [Ru, U] 

Desna [O], 68. See Desna (river) [Ru, U] 

Desna [Sz], 770. See Desna (river) (Ru, U] 

Desno [Eo], 76. See Desna (river) [Ru, U] 

Dessau [G] (Desaü [Eo]; desau [Y]; Desav 
[O]), 56, 60, 64, 88, 90 

Deti Jon [A], 32, 36, 44. See Ionian Sea [E] 

Deutsche Ostgebiete [G] (German Eastern 
Territories |E]), 120, 121, 123, 124, 129 

Deutschland [G], 79. See Germany [E] 

Devin [Sk] (Thebyn [L]) 

Devlet-i Aliye-i 'Osmaniye [O], 68. See 
Ottoman Empire |E) 

Dhekelia, Sovereign Base Area of |E], 140 

diesna [Y], 72. See Desna (river) [Ru, U] 

Dili [E] (Dili [Te]), 774 

Dinyeper [O], 68. Dniepr/Dnieper (river) 
[E] 

Dirag [T], 22, 26, 32, 36, 44. See Durrës [A] 

Ditio Pontificia [L], 40. See Papal States [E] 

Dniapro [B], 32, 36, 44. See Dniepr/ 
Dnieper (river) [E] 

Dniepr/Dnieper (river) [E] (Borysthenes 
[L]; Danapris [L]; Dinyeper [O]; 
Dniapro [B]; dniepr [Y]; Dniepro 
[Eo]; Dnipro [U]; Dniyper [Sz]; Nipru 
River [Mo]; Ózi [O]), 8, 12, 31; 4, 10, 14, 
I8, 22, 26, $0, 56, 60, 64, 84, 88, 90, 94, 100, 
I04, I0Ó, II0, II2, I IÓ, 118,122, 126, 128, 
138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 169 

dniepr [Y], 72. See Dniepr/Dnieper (river) 
[E] 

Dniepro [Eo], 76. See Dniepr/Dnieper 
(river) [E] 

Dniester (river) [E] (dniestr [Y]; Dniestro 
[Eo]; Dniyster [Sz]; Nester [L]; Nistru 
[Mo]; Tyras [L]; Turla [O]), 31, 37, 134, 
135, 145; 4, I0, I4, I8, 22, 20, 32, 36, 44, $0, 
56, 60, 64, 84, 88, 90, 94, 100, 104, 100, IIO, 
112,110, 118,122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 
148,152, 156, 160, 109 


dniestr [Y], 72. See Dniester (river) [E] 

Dniestro [Eo], 76. See Dniester (river) [E] 

Dnipro [U], 32, 36, 44. See Dniepr/ 
Dnieper (river) [E] 

Dniyper [Sz], 170. See Dniepr/Dnieper 
(river) [E] 

Dniyster [Sz], 170. See Dniester (river) [E] 

Dobruca [O], 68. See Dobruja [E] 

Dobruja [E] (Dobrogea [R]; Dobruca [O]; 
Dobrudzha [Bg]; Dobruzha [Eo]; dobru- 
zha [Y]) (region), 115, 117, 133; 50, 56, 60, 
04, 90 

Dobruzha [Eo], 76. See Dobruja [E] 

dobruzha [Y], 72. See Dobruja [E] 

Doclea (Dioclea) [Gr] (principality), 17; 14, 18 

Dodecanese Islands [E] (Dodekánisa |Gr]) 
(Italian possession), see Italian Islands of 
the Aegean [F] 

Dolapdere [Rm/T], 169 

Dolna mahala [Rm/Bg] (Nadezhda [Bg]), 
169 

Don [Mo], 732. See Don (river) [Ru] 

Don [O], 68. See Don (river) [Ru] 

Don (river) [Ru] (dan [Y]; Don (Mo, O]; 
Don [Sz]; Dono [Eo]), 4, 10, 64, 88, 90, 
94, I00, I04, 106, I I0, I12, I1Ó, IIS, 122, 
126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 160 

Don [Sz], z7o. See Don (river) [Ru] 

Don Republic (Almighty Don Host) [E] 
(Donskaia Respublika (Vsevelikoie 
Voisko Donskoie) [Ru]), 84-85 

Don Soviet Republic |E] (Donskaia 
Sovetskaia Respublika [Ru]), 84-85 

Donag [O], 68. See Donets (river) [Ru] 

Donau [G], 32, 36, 44. See Danube (river) 
[E] 

Donau [Sz], 170. See Danube (river) [E] 

Donets [Mo], 132. See Donets (river) [Ru] 

Donets (river) [Ru] (Donag [O]; Donets 
[Mo]; Donets’ [U]; Doniec [Sz]; 
Doniecko [Eo]; doniets [Y]; Tanais 
Minor [L]), 4, ro, 14, 18, 22, 26, 56, 60, 64, 
84, 88, 90, 94, 100, 104, 100, IIO, I12, 110, 
118,122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 
156, 160, 169 

Donets’ [U], 32, 36, 44. See Donets (river) 
[Ru] 

Donetsk-Krivoi Rog Soviet Republic [E] 
(Donetsko-Krivorozhskaia Sovetskaia 
Respublika [Ru]; Donetsko-Kryvorizka 
Radianska Respublika [U]), 84-85 

Doniec [Sz], 170. See Donets (river) [Ru] 

Doniecko [Eo], 76. See Donets (river) [Ru] 

doniets [Y], 72. See Donets (river) [Ru] 

Dono [Eo], 76. See Don (river) [Ru] 

dorem-bug [Y], 72. See Southern Bug 
(river) [E] 

Dorpat [G], 46; 22, 26, 32, 36, 44, 60, 118. See 
Tartu [Et] 

Dorpat [O], 68. See Tartu [Et] 

Dorpato [Eo], 76. See Tartu [Et] 
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Dorpatum [L], go. See Tartu [Et] 

Dotinavis [Gr], 32, 36, 44. See Danube 
(river) [E] 

Drau [G], 32, 36, 44. See Drava (river) [SC, 
SI] 

Drava [E] (Dravska [SC]) (banovina), 111; 
84, I00, 104, 106, II0, I12, 110 

Drava (river) (SC, SI] (Drau [G]; Dráva 
[H]; Drava [Mo]; Drave [O]; drave 
[Y]; Dravo [Eo]; Dravus [L]; Drawa 
[Sz]) 4, ro, 14, 18, 22, 26, 50, 56, 60, 64, 84, 
88, 89, 90, 94, 100, 104, 106, II0, II2, 116, 
IIS, 122, 126, 128, 138,142, 144, 148, 152, 
156, 160, 168 

Drava [H], 32, 36, 44. See Drava (river) [SC, 
SI] 

Drava [Mo], 132. See Drava (river) (SC, SI] 

Drave [O], 6$. See Drava (river) [SC, SI] 

drave [Y], 72. See Drava (river) (SC, SI] 

Dravo [Eo], 76. See Drava (river) [SC, SI] 

Dravus [L], 40. See Drava (river) (SC, SI] 

Drawa [Sz], 170. See Drava (river) [SC, SI] 

Dresda [L], 40. See Dresden [G] 

Dresden [G] (Dresda [L]; Dresden [O]; 
Dresdeno [Eo]; Drezda [Mo]; drezden 
[Y]; Drezdyn [Sz]), 22, 26, 32, 36, 44, 56, 
60, 64, 84, 88, 90, 100, 104, 1006, IIO, 112, 
IIÓ, 118,122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 
152,150, 160, 168 

Dresden [O], 68. See Dresden [G] 

Dresdeno [Eo], 76. See Dresden [G] 

Drezda [Mo], 132. See Dresden [G] 

drezden [Y], 72. See Dresden [G] 

Drezdyn [Sz], 170. See Dresden [G] 

Drina [E] (Drinska |SC]) (banovina), 111; 
84, I00, 104, 106, 110,116 

Drosero [Rm/Gr], 169 

arzhezayri bari sefid [Y], 72. See Cezair-i 
Babhr-i Sefid [T] 

"Dublin Land" [Eo], 75 

Dubrovnik [Mo], z32. See Dubrovnik [SC/ 
Cr] 

Dubrovnik [SC/Cr] (Dubrovnik [Mo]; 
Dubrownik [Sz]; Ragusa [L L]), 33, 49; 
126, 128, 148, 152, 156, 160 

Dubrownik [Sz], z70. See Dubrovnik [SC/ 
Cr] 

Ducal Prussia [E], see Prussia, Duchy of [E] 

Ducatus Prussiae |L], 40. See Prussia, Duchy 
vip 

Duklja [Sc], 74, 18. 

Düna [G], 32, 36, 44. See Western Dvina 
(river) [E] 

Duna [H], 32, 36, 44. See Danube (river) [E] 

Duna [L], 40. See Western Dvina (river) 
[E] 

Dünaburg [G], 174. See Daugavpils [Lv] 

Dunărea [Mo], 732. See Danube (river) [E] 

dunay [Y], 72. See Danube (river) [E] 

Duneburgum [L], 40. See Daugavpils [Lv] 

Dures [Sz], 170. See Durrës [A] 
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Durres [Mo], 132. See Durrés [A] 

Durrés [A] (Dirag [T]; Dures [Sz]; Durres 
[Mo]; Dyrrachium [L]), 126, 128, 138, 
142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 168 

Dutch East Indies |E] (Nederlands-Indié 
[Du]; Hindia Belanda |In]), 20, 83, 175, 
176 

Duzavska cesta [Sk], see Fekete Varoš [Rm/ 
Sk] 

Dvina [O], 68. See Western Dvina (river) 
[E] 

Dvina de Vest [Mo], 732. See Western 
Dvina (river) [E] 

Dyatlava [B], 74. See Dyatlovo [Ru] 

Dyatlovo [Ru] (Dyatlava [B]; Zdzieciot [P]; 
zhetl [Y]) 

Dyneburg [P], 32, 36, 44. See Daugavpils 
[Lv] 

Dyneburg [Sz], 270. See Daugavpils [Lv] 

Dyrrhachium [L], 74, 18, 40. See Durrës [A] 

Dyrrachium (theme), 14, 18. 

Dzhankoy [Ru], 769 

Dior [Sz], 170. See Győr [H] 

Dzvina [B], 32, 36, 44. See Western Dvina 
(river) [E] 

Dzwina [P], 32, 36, 44. See Western Dvina 
(river) [E] 


E 


East Asia [E], 6, 7, 173, 175 

East Timor/Timor-Leste [E] (Timór Lorosae 
[Te]), 174 

East Berlin [E] (Berlinul de Est [Mo]; Ost- 
Berlin [G]), 722, 126, 128. See also Berlin 

East Germany [E] (Deutsche Demokratische 
Republik [G]; Jermaniia de Est [Mo]), 
96, 12.1, 125, 129, 130, 131, 153, 154; 122, 
126, 128 

East Moravian-Silesian Republic [E] 
(Ostmahrisch-Schlesische Republik [G]), 
84-85 

East Prussia [E] (mizrekh-preysn [Y]; 
Orienta Prusujo [Eo]; Ostpreufsen [G]; 
Prusy Wschodnie [P]; Sarki-Prusya [O]) 
(province), 1, 61, 123, 124, 129; 56, 60, 64, 
84, 88, 90, 100, 104,100, 110, I12, 116, 122 

East/Eastern Roman Empire [E], 6, 8, 11, 15, 
17, 30, 101. See also Byzantine Empire/ 
Byzantium |E]; Romania [Gr] 

Eastern Thrace |E] (Anatoliki Thraki [Gr]; 
Doğu Trakya [T]; Iztochna Trakiya 

Dell ze 119 

Eastern Ukraine [E] (Skhidna Ukrayina 

[U]; Vostochnaia Ukraina |Ru]), 31, 137, 

153 

Edessa, County of [E] (Comitatus Edessanus 

[L]), 20 

Edirne [Eo], 76. See Edirne [T] 

Edirne [Mo], 732. See Edirne [T] 

Edirne [O], 68. See Edirne [T] 
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Edirne [Sz], 170. See Edirne [T] 

Edirne [T] (Adrianopolis [L]; Adrianapolo 
[Eo]; Edirne [Eo, Mo, O, Sz]; edirne 
[Y]), 22, 26, 32, 36, 44, 50, 56, 60, 64, 84, 
89, 90, 100,104, 100, 110, 126, 128, 138, 142, 
144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 169 

Edirne [T] (sanjak), 22, 26 

edirne [Y], 72. See Edirne [T] 

Eflak [O] (principality) 71; 68. See Walachia 
[E] 
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Laibach [G], 4, zo, 22, 26, 32, 36, 44, 50, 56, 
60, 64. See Ljubljana [S1] 

Laiptsig [Mo], 132. See Leipzig [G] 

Lajbah [Eo], 76. See Ljubljana [S1] 

Lamia [Gr] (Lamiia [Mo]; Lamijo [Sz]), 
1206, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 
168 

Lamiia [Mo], 732. See Lamia [Gr] 

Lamijo [Sz], 170. See Lamia [Gr] 

Land Ober Ost [G], 74, 83, 146; 84-85 

Laos [E] (Lao |Lo]), 175, 176; 174 

L'Aquila [I] (Akuila [Sz]), 128, 136, 142, 144, 
146, 152, 150, 160, 168 

LAquila [Mo], 732. See L'Aquila [I] 

Larisa [Gr] (Larisa [Sz]; Larissa [Mo]), 126, 
128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 168 

Larisa [Sz], 770. See Larisa [Gr] 

Larissa [Mo], 132. See Larísa [Gr] 

Latgalia [E] (Latgale [Lv]; Latgaliya [Ru]; 
Latgola [Lg]; Lettgallia |L]), 111 

Latgalia [E] (multiethnic region) 152, 156 

Latium [L] (Lacuyo [Eo]; Lacyjo [Sz]; 
lacyum [Y]; Latiyum [O]; Lazio [E, I]) 
(region), 56, 60, 64, 84, 89, 100, 104, 106, 
110,138, 142, 144 

Latiyum [O], 68. See Latium [L] 

Latvia [E] (Läti [Et]; Latvija (Lt, Lv, Ru]; 
Letland [Sz]; letland |Y]), 17, 20, 24, 73, 
74, 75, 87, 91, 105, 108, 109, III, 115, 119, 
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129, 130, 139, 141, 146, 147, 149, 153, 
161, 163, 165, 175; 84, 88, 90, 100, 104, 106, 
IIO, 112, 138, 142, 144,148, 152, 156, 160, 
108, 109, 174 

Latvian Socialist Soviet Republic [E] 
(Latvijas Sociālistiskā Padomju 
Republika |Lv]), 84-85 

Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic [E] 
(Latvijas Padomju Socialistiska 
Republika [Ly]; Latviiskaia Sovetskaia 
Sotsialisticheskaia Respublika [Ru]; RSS 
Letoné [Mo]) 107, 119, 125, 129; 116, 122, 
126, 128 

Lebanon [E] (Lubnan |Ar]), 33 

"Lebensraum" [G] (“Living Space" [E]), 115, 
141, 145. See also Greater Germany |E] 

Lefkosa [O], 68. See Nicosia [E] 

Lefkoşa [T], 22, 26, 32, 36,44, 50, 56, 60, 64, 
49, 90. See Nicosia [E] 

Lefkosía [Gr], 4, ro, 14, 18, 89, 100, 104, 106. 
See Nicosia [E] 

Legnica [P] (Liegnitz [G]; Lignica [Sz]), 123 

Lehistan [O], 71. See Poland [E] 

Leiden [Du], 29 

Leipzig [G] (Laiptsig [Mo]; Lipsia [L]), 22, 
26, 32, 36, 44, 126, 128 

Leitha, Banate of [F] (Lajtabánság [H]; 
Leitha-Banschaft |G]), 84-85 

Lemberg [G], 174. See Lviv [U] 

Lemberg [O], 68. See Lviv [U] 

lemberik [Y], 72. See Lviv [U] 

Lemko Republic [E] (Rus ka Narodna 
Republika Lemkiv [Rs]), 84-85, 90 

Leningrad [Mo], 132. See Sankt Petersburg 
[Ru] 

Leningrad [Ru], 119; 84, 88, roo, 104, 
106, 110, 112, 118, 122, 128. See Sankt 
Petersburg [Ru] 

Leopol [O], 68. See Lviv [U] 

Leopolis [L], 40. See Lviv [U] 

Lesbos [Gr] (sanjak), see Midili [1] 

Leskovac [SC/S], 168 

Lesser Armenia |E] (Armenia Minor |L]; 
Mikre Armenia [Gr]; Pokr Hayk [Am]), 
38 

Lesser Walachia [F] (Kis-Olahorszdg [H], 
Oltenia [R]; Olténia [H]; Valachia 
Caesarea |L]; Valachia Minor |L]), 32, 
36, 44 

Letanovce [Sk], 168 

Letanovský Mlyn [Rm/Sk], 168 

Letland [Sz], 170. See Latvia [E] 

letland [Y], 73. See Latvia [E] 

Levant [E], 23, 70 

Liberec [C] (Liberets [Mo]; Rajchynberg 
[Sz]), 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 156, 160 

Liberets [Mo], 132. See Liberec [C] 

Libya [E] (Libiya [Ar]), 123, 154 

Lichtynsztajn [Sz], 170. See Liechtenstein [G] 

Liechtenstein [G] (Lichtynsztajn [Sz]; 
Libtenstayn |O]; Lihtenstejno [Eo]; 


Likhtenshtain [Mo]; likhtnshteyn |Y]) 
(principality), 67, 109, 171; 50, 56, 60, 64, 
84, 88, 89, 89, 90, 94, 100, 104, 106, 110, 
112,110, 118, 122, 1206, 128, 138, 142, 144, 
148,152, 156, 160 

lifland [Y], 72. See Livonia [E] (governorate) 

Libtenstayn [O], 68. See Liechtenstein [G] 

Lihtenstejno [Eo], 76. See Liechtenstein [G] 

Likhtenshtain [Mo], 132. See Liechtenstein 
[G] 

likhtnshteyn [Y], 72. See Liechtenstein [G] 

Ling [O], 68. See Linz [G] 

Linc [Sz], 170. See Linz [G] 

Linz [G] (Ling [O]; Linc [Sz]; Lints [Mo]; 
lints [Y]; Linzo [Eo]), 50, 56, 60, 64, 84, 
88, 89, 90, 100, 104,100, 110,112, 1106, 118, 
122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 
160, 108 

Lints [Mo], z32. See Linz [G] 

lints [Y], 72. See Linz [G] 

Linzo [Eo], 76. See Linz [G] 

Lip [O], 68. See Lippe [G] 

lipe |Y], 72. See Lippe |G] 

Lippe [G] (Lip [O]; lipe [Y]; Lippelando 
[Eo]) (principality), 56, 60, 64, 88; (state) 
84, 88, 100, 104, 106, 110, 112 

Lippelando [Eo], 76. See Lippe [E] 

Lipsia [L], 2o. See Leipzig [G] 

Lisbon [E] (Lisboa [Pg]), 102, 136 

lite [Y], 73, 74. See Lithuania [E] 

Lithuania [E] (Lietuva |Lt, Lv]; Lite [Y]; 
Lithuania [L]; Litwijo [Sz]; Litva [B, 
Ru]; Litwa [P]), 7, 17, 19, 57, 73. 74. 105, 
109, III, 115, 119, 123, 129, 130, 139, 
141, 147, 149, 153, 159, 163, 164, 165, 
166, 171, 175; 84, 88, 90, 94, 100, 104, 100, 
IIO, 112, 138, 142, 144, T48, 152, 156, 160, 
168, 169, 174. See also Central Lithuania, 
Republic of |E]; Lithuania and 
Belorussia, Socialist Soviet Republic of 
(Litbel) [E]; Lithuania, Grand Duchy of 
[E]; Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic 
[E]; Poland-Lithuania |E]; Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth E] 

Lithuania |L], 40. See Lithuania [E] 

Lithuania and Belorussia, Socialist Soviet 
Republic of (Litbel) [E] (Lietuvos ir 
Baltarusijos socialistiné taryby respub- 
lika [Lt]; Sacjalistyénaja Savieckaja 
Respublika Litvy i Bietarusi |B]), 84-85 

Lithuania, Grand Duchy of |E] (Lietuvos 
Didžioji Kunigaikštystė [Lt]; Vialikaje 
Kniastva Litoüskaje [B]; Wielkie 
Księstwo Litewskie [P]), 19-20, 24, 30, 
35, 74, 87, 91; 22, 20, 32, 30, 44 

Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic (1918- 
1919) [E] (Lietuvos Taryby Socialistinė 
Respublika [Lt]; Litovskaia Sovetskaia 
Sotsialisticheskaia Respublika [Ru]), 
84-85 

Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic [E] 


(Lietuvos Taryby Socialistine 
Respublika [Lt]; Litovskaia Sovetskaia 
Sotsialisticheskaia Respublika [Ru]; RSS 
Lituaniiané |Mo]) 107, 119, 120, 121, 
123, 125, 129; 710,122, 126, 128 

Little Poland [E] (Matopolska [P]; Polonia 
Minor |L]) (region), 22, 26, 32, 36, 44 

Littoral [E] (Primorska [SC]) (banovina), 
III; 84, I00, 104, 106, IIO 

Litvinov [C], 268 

Litwijo |Sz], 170. See Lithuania [E] 

Litzmannstadt [G], 776, 118. See Łódż [P] 

Liubech [Ru, UJ, 4, ro, 14, 18 

Livonia [E] (Księstwo Zadźwińskie [P]; 
Livonijos kunigaikštystė [Lt]) (duchy), 
28; 22, 26 

Livonia [E] (lifland [Y]; Livland [O]; 
Livlando |Eo]) (governorate), 35, 46, 47, 
57, 63, 102; 32, 36, 44, 56, 60, 64, 88 

Livland |O], 68. See Livonia [E] (governor- 
ate) 

Livlando [Eo], 76. See Livonia [E] (gover- 
norate) 

Livonia |L], 40. See Livonia [E] (governor- 
ate) 

Livonia Polonica |L], 40. See Polish Livonia 
[E] 

Ljubjana [Sz], 170. See Ljubljana [SI] 

Ljubljana [SI] (Labacum [L]; Laibach [G]; 
Lajbah [Eo]; Ljubjana [Sz]; Lubiana [I]; 
lublana [Y]; Lublano [Eo]; Lubliiana 
[Mo]; Lyublyana [O]), 161; 84, 88, 89, 90, 
94, 100, 104, I0Ó, I I0, I12, I16, 122, 126, 128, 
138,142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 168, 174 

Lodz [Mo], 132. See Łódż [P] 

Łódż [P] (Litzmannstadt [G]; Lodz [Mo]; 
Lodz [Sz]; Lodzo [Eo]), 78; 84, 90, 100, 
104, 106, IIO, 112,122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 
144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 168 

Lodz [Sz], 170. See Lodz [P] 

Lodz’o [Eo], 78. See Eódz [P] 

Lombard Principalities, 14, 18 

Lombardio [Eo], see Lombardy [E] 

Lombardiya [O], 68. See Lombardy [E] 

Lombardy [E] (Lombardia JI, Lm]; 
Lombardio [Eo]; Lombardiya [O]; lom- 
bardya [Y]; Lombardyjo [Sz]) (region), 
50, $6, 60, 64, 84, 88, 89, 100, 104, 106, 110, 
138, 142, 144 

lombardya [Y], 72. See Lombardy [E] 

Lómbardyjo [Sz], 170. See Lombardy [E] 

Lomjo [Eo], 76. See Eomza [P] 

Lomza [P] (Lomjo [Eo]; Lomzha [Ru]; 
lomzhe [Y]), 4? 

Lomzha [Ru], 74; 50, 56, 60, 64. See Lomza 
[P] 

lomzhe [Y], 74; 72. See Lomza [P] 

London [E] (Londono [Eo]), 59, 78, 91, 
98fn1 

Londono [Eo], 78. See London [E] 

Longobardia (theme), 14, 18 


Lotharingia [E] (Lotharingie [Fr]; 
Lotharingien [G]; Lotir |Hb]), 73 

Lovat [Mo], 732. See Lovat' (river) [Ru] 

Lovat’ (river) [Ru] (Lovat [Mo]; Lovato 
[Eo]; Lovats [O]; lovats [Y]; Lovats' 
[B]; Lovatus [L]; Lowek [Sz] ), 12; 4, ro, 
14, 18, 22, 26, $6, 60, 64, 84, 88, 89, 90, 94, 
100, 104, 100, IIO, 112, 118, 122, 128, 138, 
142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 169 

Lovato [Eo], 76. See Lovar (river) [Ru] 

Lovats [O], 68. See Lovat’ (river) [Ru] 

lovats [Y], 72. See Lovat’ (river) [Ru] 

Lovats' [B], 32, 36, 44. See Lovar’ (river) [Ru] 

Lovatus [L], 40. See Lovat’ (river) [Ru] 

Lovech [Bg] (Lovech [Mo]; Lowecz [Sz]), 
126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 140, 152, 156, 160 

Lovech [Mo], 132. See Lovech [Bg] 

Lowecz [Sz], 770. See Lovech [Bg] 

Lowek [Sz], 770. See Lovat’ (river) [Ru] 

Lower Austria [F] (Asagi Avusturya [O]; 
Austria Inferior |L]; Austriia Inferioaré 
[Mo]; Malsupra Aŭstrio [Eo]; mider- 
estraykh [X]) (territory), 32, 36, 40, 44, 50, 
56, 60, 64, 88, 89; (state) 84, 88, 89, 100, 
I04, 1006, IIO, 112,120, 128, 148, 152 

Lower Burgundy [E], 11 

Lower Saxony [E] (Niedersachsen [G]; 
Saksonia Inferioaré [Mo]; Spodnio 
Zaksyn [Sz]) (state) 126, 128, 138, 142, 
144, 148, 1§2, 156 

Lower Silesia [E] (Dolní Slezsko [C]; Dolny 
Ślask [P]; Niederschlesien [G]), 123; (pro- 
vince), 44, 100, 104, 106, 110, 112 

Lübeck [G] (Lübek [O]; lubek [Y]; Lubeko 
[Eo], 20, 29; 50, 56, 60, 64, 84, 88, 90, 100, 
104, 106, IIO, 112,110, 118, 122 

Lübek [O], 68. See Lübeck [G] 

lubek [Y], 72. See Lübeck [G] 

Lubeko [Eo], 76. See Lübeck [G] 

Lubiana [I], 74. See Ljubljana [SI] 

lublana [Y], 72. See Ljubljana [SI] 

Lublano [Eo], 76. See Ljubljana [SI] 

Lubliiana [Mo], 732. See Ljubljana [SI] 

Lublin [G], 78. See Lublin [P] 

Lublin [Mo], 732. See Lublin [P] 

Lublin [O], 68. See Lublin [P] 

[ 
[ 


Lublin [Sz], 770. See Lublin [P] 

Lublin [P] (Lublin [G, Mo, O, Ru, Sz]; lub- 
lin [Y]; Lublino [Eo]; Lublinum [L]), 84, 
88, 90, I00, I04, I0Ó, 110, 112, I16, 122, 126, 
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128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 168 
Lublin [Ru], 5o, 56, 60, 64. See Lublin [P] 
lublin [Y], 72. See Lublin [P] 

Lublin, Republic of Poland in [E] 
(Tymczasowy Rząd Ludowy Republiki 
Polskiej [P]), 84-85 

Lublino [Eo], 76. See Lublin [P] 

Lublinum [L], 40. See Lublin [P] 

Lucca [I] (Lucca [L]) (republic), 22, 26, 32, 
36, 44 

Lucca [L], 40. See Lucca |I] 
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Luck [P], £4, 100, 104, 106, rro, 112. See 
Luts' k [U] 

Luck [Sz], z70. See Luts' k [U] 

ludmir |Y], 72. See Vladimir [E] 

Lugano [I], 160 

Lund [Sv], 74, 14 

Lunik 9 [Rm/Sk], r6$ 

Lusatia [E] (Lausitz [G]) (margraviate), 22, 
26; (region) 126, 128 

Lutsk [Mo], 737. See Luts’k [U] 

Lutsk [Ru], 722, 126, 128. See Luts’k [U] 

Luts’k [U] (Luck [P]; Luck [Sz]; Lutsk [Mo, 
Ru]; Luzk [G]), 90, 112, 122, 126, 128, 138, 
142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 169 

Luxembourg [Fr] (Létzebuerg [Lx]; 
Luxemburg [G]), 91, 109, 154 

Luzk [G], z773. See Luts’k [U] 

Lviv [U] (Lemberg [G]; Lemberg [O]; lem- 
berik [Y]; Leopol [O]; Leopolis [L]; 
Lvivo [Eo]; Lvov (Mo, Ru]; Lvovo [Eo]; 
Lwów [P]; Lwow [Sz]), 161; 90, 116, 122, 
126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 
168 

Lvivo [Eo], 76. See Lviv [U] 

Lvov [Mo], 132. See Lviv [U] 

Lvov [Ru], 722, 126, 128. See Lviv [U] 

Lvovo [Eo], 76. See Lviv [U] 

Lwów [P], 161; 22, 26, 32, 36, 44, 50, 56, 60, 
64, 84, 88, 89, 90, 100, 104, 1006, 110, 112. 
See Lviv 

Lwow [Sz], z770. See Lviv [U] 

Lyublyana [O], 68. See Ljubljana [SI] 

Lychnidus [L], 4, zo, 14, 18. See Ohrid [M] 
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Macaristan [T] (Ottoman Hungary 
[E]; Török hódoltság [H]), 22, 26. See 
Hungary [E] 

Macao [E] (Oumún |Ch]), 174 

Macedónijo [Sz], 170. See Macedonia [F] 

Macedonia [F] (Macedonijo [Sz]; 
Makedonia [Gr]; Makedoniia [Bg]; 
Makedonija [M]), 2, 7, 19, 20, 62, 97, 
101, 105, 119, 130, 131, 140, 141, 143, 
147, 149, 153, IGI, 163, 166, 175; 90, 04, 
122 94, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 
108, 174 

Macedonia [E] (theme), 20; rz, 18 

Macedonia, Socialist Republic of [E] (RS 
Machedoniia [Mo]; Socijalistička 
Republika Makedonija [M]), 108; 126, 
128 

Macinec [Rm/Cr], 162 

Madrid [Sp], 29, 48 

Magdeburg [G] (Magdeburg [Mo, Sz]; 
Magdeburg [O]; magdeburg [Y]; 
Magdeburgo [Eo]; Magdeburgum [L]), 
22, 26, 32, 36, 44, $6, 60, 64, 72, 84, 88, 90, 
100, I04, I0Ó, II0, 112, 116, 118, 122, 126, 128, 
132, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 168 
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Index 


Magdeburg [Mo], 732. See Magdeburg [G] 
Magdeburg [O], 68. See Magdeburg [G] 
Magdeburg [Sz], 170. See Magdeburg [G] 
magdeburg [Y], 72. See Magdeburg [G] 
Magdeburgo [Eo], 76. $ee Magdeburg [G] 
Magdeburgum [L], 40. See Magdeburg [G] 
Maghreb [E] (al-Maghrib [Ar]), 102, 154 
Magyar Autonomous Region [E] (Magyar 
Autonóm Tartomány [H]; Regiunea 
Autonomă Maghiară |R]), 123, 139 

Magyarorszag [|H], 79, 80. See Hungary [E] 

Mahiliou [B], 88, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 
152, 156, 160, 169. See Mogilev [Ru] 

Mainz [G], 29 

Maksuda [Rm/Bg], 169 

Malaysia |MI], 175; 174 

Mali Beograd [Rm/SC/S], 16$ 

Mali Beograd [SC/S], see Veliki Rit [Rm/ 
SC/S] 

Mali Mokri lug [Rm/SC/S], 268 

Malme [Sz], z7o. See Malmö [Sv] 

Malmo [D], 22, 26, 32, 36, 44. See Malmó 
[Sv] 

Malmo [Eo], 76. See Malmo [Sv] 

Malmo [Mo], 132. See Malmö [Sv] 

Malmo [O], 6$. See Malmo [Sv] 

Malmo [Sv] (Malme [Sz]; Malmo [Eo]; 
Malmo [D]; Malm’o [Mo]; Malmo [O]; 
malmo [Y]; Malmogia [L]), 56, 60, 64, 
84, 88, 90, 100, 104, 100, IIO, 112, I16, 118, 
122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148,152, 156, 
160, 168 

malmo [Y], 72. See Malmo [Sv] 

Malmogia [L], 40. See Malmo [Sv] 

Matopolska |P], 24. See Little Poland |E] 

Malsupra Aŭstrio [Eo] (territory), 76. See 
Lower Austria [E] 

Malta [E], 172 

Mamluk Sultanate |E] (Saltanat al- 
Mamilik |Ar]), 27 

Manastir [O], 68. See Bitola [M] 

Manchuria [E], 12 

Manila [E] (Maynila [Fp]), 174 

Mantua |E] (Mantova [I]; Mantua |L]) 
(duchy), 32, 36, 44 

Mantua |L], 40. See Mantua [E] 

Maramures (RI (Máramaros [H]), 28 

Marburg [G], 46, 161 

March [G], 32, 36, 44, 116. See Morava 
(river) [C, Sk] 

Marches |E] (Marche |I]; Marke [Sz]; 
Markio [Eo]; Mars [O]; martshe [Y]) 
(region), 56, 60, 64, 84, 89, 100, 104, 106, 


IIO, 138, 142, 144, 168 
Mare Aegaeum [L], yo. See Aegean Sea [E] 
Mare Adriatico [I], 32, 36, 44. See Adriatic 
Sea [E] 
Mare Adriaticum [L], yo. See Adriatic Sea 
[E] 
Mare Balticum [L], 40. See Baltic Sea [E] 
Mare Ionium [L], yo. See Ionian Sea [E] 
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Mare Mediterraneum [L], 40. See 
Mediterranean Sea [E] 

Mare Nigrum [L], 40. See Black Sea [E] 

Mare Tyrrhenum [L], yo. See Tyrrhenian 
Sea [E] 

Margus [L], 40. See Morava (river) [C, Sk] 

Mari Joniu [Si], 32, 36, 44. See Ionian Sea 
[E] 

Mari Tirrenu [Si], 32, 36, 44. See 
Tyrrhenian Sea [E] 

Maria Adriatiké [Mo], 132. See Adriatic 
Sea [E] 

Maria Baltiké [Mo], 752. See Baltic Sea [E] 

Maria Ejee [Mo], 132. See Aegean Sea [E] 

Maria Ioniké [Mo], 732. See Ionian Sea [E] 

Maria Niagré [Mo], 132. See Black Sea [E] 

Maria Tirreniané [Mo], 132. See 
Tyrrhenian Sea [E] 

Maribor [Mo], 132. See Maribor [SI] 

Maribor [SI] (Maribor (Mo, Sal, 726, 128, 
148, 152,156 

Maribor [Sz], 170. See Maribor [SI] 

Marica [Sz], 170. See Maritsa (river) [Bg] 

Marico [Eo], 76. See Maritsa (river) [Bg] 

Maritsa (river) [Bg] (Hebrus [L]; Marica 
[Sz]; Marico [Eo]; Maritsa [Mo, O]; 
maritsa [Y]; Meriç [T]), 4, 10, 14, 18, 22, 
26, 50, 56, 60, 64, 84, 89, 90, 04, 100, 104, 
1006, 110, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 
156, 160, 169 

Maritsa [Mo], 132. See Maritsa (river) [Bg] 

maritsa [Y], 72. See Maritsa (river) [Bg] 

Marke [Sz], 170. See Marches [E] 

Markio [Eo], 76. See Marches [E] 

Maroko [Eo], 78. See Morocco [E] 

Mars [O], 68. See Marches [E] 

martshe [Y], 72. See Marches [E] 

Masovia [|L], 40. See Mazovia [E] 

mayrev-dvine [Y], 72. See Western Dvina 
(river) [E] 

mayrev-preysn [Y], 72. See West Prussia [E] 

Mazovia [E] (Masovia [L]; Mazowsze [P]), 
1,20, 24; I4, I8, 22, 26, 32, 36, 44 

Mecca [E] (Makkah [Ar]), 27, 33 

Mecca, Sharifate of [E] (Sharafa Makka 
[Ar]), 27 

Meckelburgum-Suerinum [L], 40. See 
Mecklenburg- Schwerin [G] 

Mecklenburg [G] (Michelenburg [OG]), 
14, 18 

Mecklenburg [G] (Meklemburg [O]; 
Meklenburg [Fo]; meklenburg |Y]), 24; 
(duchy) 24; 22, 26; (grand duchy) 5o, 56, 
60, 64, 88; (state) 84, 88, 100, 104, 106, 110, 
II2 

Mecklenburg- Vorpommern [G] 
(Meklynburgijo-Przednio Pomeranijo 
[Sz]) (state) 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 168 

Mecklenburg—Schwerin [G] 
(Meckelburgum-Suerinum |L]) (duchy) 
32, 36, 44 


Medeea [Rm/R], 769 

Meden rudnik [Rm/Bg], 769 

Medina [E] (a/-Madina [Ar], 27, 33 

Mediterranean basin [E], 23, 38, 42, 48 

Mediterranean Sea [E] (Akdeniz [T]; 
Mare Mediterraneum [L)), 8, 11, 15, 37, 
48, 70, 137, 146, 154 

Meissen [G] (Misnia [L]), 74, 78 

Meklemburg [O], 68. See Mecklenburg [G] 

Meklenburg [Eo], 76. See Mecklenburg [G] 

Meklenburg [Y], 72. See Mecklenburg [G] 

Meklynburgijo-Przednio Pomeranijo [Sz], 
170. See Mecklenburg-Vorpommern [G] 

Memel [G], 90, 116, 118. See Klaipeda [E] 

Memel [G], 32, 36, 44. See Neman (river) 
[B, Ru] 

Memel Territory (1939) [E] (Klaipédos kras- 
tas [Lt]; Memelland |G]), 129; roo, 104, 
106, 110, 112, 118, 122 

Memel Territory (1920—1923) [E] (Klaipédos 
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[Ru] 


Novogrudok [Ru] (Navahrudak [B]; 
Nowogródek [P]; Nowogrodok [G]), 
116,122 

Nowogrod [Sz], 170. See Novgorod [Ru] 

Nowogródek [P], 84, 100, 104, 106, 110, 112. 
See Novogrudok [Ru] 

Nowogrodok [G], 174. See Novogrudok 
[Ru] 

Nowy Sad [Sz], z770. See Novi Sad [SC/S] 

noyshtrelits [Y], 72. $ee Neustrelitz [G[ 

Nüba [O], 70. See Sudan [E] 

Nuremburg [G] (Niuremburg [Mo]; 

Nuremburg [Sz]), 126, 128, 148, 152, 156 

Nuremburg [Sz], 270. See Nuremburg [G] 

Nustrelig [O], 68. See Neustrelitz [G] 

Nyapol [Sz], 770. See Naples [E] 

(Nyolc) 8 szomszédság [Rm/H], 168 

Nystad [Sv], 31. See Uusikaupunki [F]) 

nyuland [Y], 72. See Niuland [E] 


0 


Obodrite Union |E], 15; 14, 18 

Occa [L], 40. See Oka (river) [Ru] 

Oceania [E], 93, 97, 98 

Oder (river) [G] (Oder (Mo, O]; oder [Y]; 
Oder [Sz]; Odra [C, LS, P]; Odro [Eo]; 
Viadrus [L]; Wódra [US]), 73; 4, 10, 14, 
18, 22, 26, 32, 36, 44, 50, 56, 60, 64, 84, 88, 
90, 94, 100, 104, 100, 110, 112,110, 118, 122, 


126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 
168 

Oder [Mo], 132. See Oder (river) [G] 

Oder [O], 68. See Oder (river) [G] 

oder [Y], 72. See Oder (river) [G] 

Oder [Sz], 170. See Oder (river) [G] 

Oder-Neisse Line [E] (Granica na Odrze i 
Nysie Łużyckiej [P]; Oder-Neiffe- Grenze 
[G]), 115, 120, 121, 124, 129, 130 

odes [Y], 72. See Odesa [U] 

Odesa [Mo], 132. See Odesa [U] 

Odesa [O], 68. See Odesa [U] 

Odesa [R], 120; zz&. See Odesa [U] 

Odesa [Sz], 770. See Odesa [U] 

Odesa [U] (odes [Y]; Odesa [Mo, O, R, Sz]; 
Odeso [Eo]; Odessa [Ru]), 84, 88, 90, roo, 
104, I0Ó, II0, I12, IIÓ, 122, 126, 128, 138, 
142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 169 

Odeso [Eo], 76. See Odesa [U] 

Odessa [Ru], 120; 50, 56, 60, 64, 122, 126, 128. 
See Odesa [U] 

Odessa Soviet Republic [E] (Odes ka 
Radians ka Respublika [U]; Odesskaia 
Sovetskaia Respublika [Ru]), 84-85 

Odessos [Gre], 4, 10, 14, 18. See Varna [Bg] 

Odro [Eo], 76. See Oder (river) [G] 

Oenus [L], 40. See Inn (river) [G] 

Oenipontus [L], 40. See Innsbruck [G] 

Ofen [G], 32, 36, 44. See Buda [H] 

Ohri [T] (Ohrid [M]) (sanjak), 22, 26 

Ohrid [M] (Lychnidus [L]), 4, ro, 14, 18 
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Ohrid [M] (sanjak), see Ohri [T] 
ojber-estraykh |Y], 72. See Upper Austria [E] 
Oka [Mo], 732. See Oka (river) [Ru] 

Oka (river) [Ru] (Occa [L]; Oka [Mo]; oka 
[Y]; Oka [O]; Oka [Sz]; Okao [Eo]; 
Uka [Tr]), 4, ro, 14, 18, 22, 26, 56, 60, 64, 
84, 88, 90, 94, 100, 104, 100, IIO, 112, 110, 
118,122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152 

oka [Y], 72. See Oka (river) [Ru] 

Oka [O], 68. See Oka (river) [Ru] 

Oka [Sz], 170. See Oka (river) [Ru] 

Okao [Eo], 76. See Oka (river) [Ru] 

Okcidenta Dvino [Eo], 76. See Western 
Dvina (river) [E] 

Okcidenta Prusujo [Eo], 76. See West Prussia 
[Eo] 

Olborg [Mo], 132. See Aalborg [D] 

Olcinium [L], 4, zo. See Ulcinj [SC/Mn] 

Oldenburg [G] (Starigard [Sc]) 

Oldenburg |G] (Oldenburg [O]; oldenburg 
[Y]; Oldenburgio |Eo|) (grand duchy) 
50, 56, 60, 64, 88; (state) 84, 88, 100, 104, 
1006, II0, 112 

Oldenburg [O], 68. See Oldenburg [G] 

oldenburg |Y], 72. See Oldenburg |G] 

Oldenburgio [Eo], 76. See Oldenburg [G] 

Olmic [Sz], 170. See Olomouc [C] 

Olomouc [C] (Olmic [Sz]; Olomouts [Mo]), 
I4, 18, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 
160, 168 

Olomouts [Mo], 732. See Olomouc [C] 

Oloneg¢ [O], 68. See Olonets [E] 

Olonets [E] (Oloneg [O]; olonets [Y]; 
Olonetso [Eo]) (governorate), 56, 60, 64 

olonets [Y], 72. See Olonets [E] 

Olonetso [Eo], 76. See Olonets [E] 

Olshtyn [Mo], 32. See Olsztyn [P] 

Olsztyn [P] (Allenstein [G]; Olshtyn [Mo]; 
Olsztyn [Sz]), 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 
I52, 156, 160, 168 

Olsztyn [Sz], 270. See Olsztyn [P] 

Olt [Mo], 232. See Olt (river) [R] 

Olt (river) [R] (Aluta [L]; Olt (Mo, O]; olt 
[Y]; Olt [Sz]; Olto [Eo]; Oltu [T]), 4, 
I0, 14, 18, 22, 26, $0, 56, 60, 64, 84, 88, 89, 
90, 94, 100, 104, 100, 110, 110, 118, 122, I26, 
128, 138, 142, 144, 148,152, 156, 160, 168, 
169 

Olt [Sz], 170. See Olt (river) [R] 

olt [Y], 72. See Olt (river) [R] 

Oltenia [R], 166. See Lesser Walachia [E] 

Olto [Eo], 76. See Olt (river) [R] 

Oltu [O], 68. See Olt (river) [R] 

Oltu [T], 32, 36, 44. See Olt (river) [R] 

Oostsee [LG], 32, 36, 44. See Baltic Sea 

Opava [C] (Opavo [Eo]; trapau [Y]; Trapav 
[O]; Tropauo [Eo]; Troppau [G]), 88 

Opavo [Eo], 76. See Opava [C] 

Opol [Sc], 4, zo. See Opole [P] 

Opole [Mo], 132. See Opole [P] 

Opole [P] (Opol [Sc]; Opole [Mo]; Ôpole 
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[Sz]; Oppeln [G]), 14, 18, 122, 126, 128, 
138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 168 

Opole [Sz], 170. See Opole [P] 

Oppeln [G], 84, 90, 100, 104, 106, 110, 112, 
116, 118. See Opole [P] 

Opsikion (theme), 14, 18 

Optimaton (theme), 14, 18 

Orel [E] (Arlo [Eo]; Aryol [O]; orel [Y]) 
(governorate), 56, 60, 64, 88 

orel [Y], 72. See Orel [E] 

Orienta Prusujo |Eo], 76. See East Prussia 
ij | 

Orkhus [Mo], 132. See Arhus [D] 

Orlovo naselje [Rm/SC/S], 164 

Ormenio [Gr] (sanjak), see Cirmen [T] 

Örnekköy [Rm/T], 1o 

Oshmiany [Ru] (A&miany [B]), 769 

Osiek [Mo], 732. See Osijek [SC/Cr] 

Osijek [SC/Cr] (Osiek [Mo]; Osijek [Sz]), 
126, 128, 148, 152, 156 

Osijek [Sz], 770. See Osijek [SC/Cr] 

Oslo [Mo], 132. See Oslo [N] 

Oslo [N] (Christiania [D, L, N]; Kristiania 
[N]; kristiania [Y]; Kristianio [Eo]; 
Kristianya [O]; Oslo [Mo]; Oslo [Sz]), 
84, 94, I00, I04, 100, IIO, 112, 128, 138, 142, 
144, 148, 1§2, 156, 160 

Oslo [Sz], 170. See Oslo [N] 

Osnabrück [G], 43 

Östersjön [Sv], 32, 36, 44. See Baltic Sea [E] 

Ostmark [G] (Eastern March [E]; Land 
Österreich (G]) (province) 112. See 
Austria [E] 

Ostrava [C] (Ostrava [Mo]; Ostrawa [Sz]), 
126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 156, 160, 168 

Ostrava [Mo], 132. See Ostrava [C] 

Ostrawa [Sz], 170. See Ostrava [C] 

Ostróg [P], 29. See Ostroh [U] 

Ostroh [U] (Ostróg [P]), 29 

Ostrów, Republic of [E] (Republika 
Ostrowska |P]), 84-85 

Ostsee [G], 32, 36, 44. See Baltic Sea [E] 

Ottoman Africa [E], 70 

Ottoman Asia [E], 70 

Ottoman Balkans [E], 24, 30, 37, 38, 52, 55, 
63, 73, 92, 107 

Ottoman Libya [E], 69 

Ottoman Empire [E] (Caliphate [E]; Devlet-i 
Aliye-i 'Ogmaniye [O]; Imperium 
Turcicum |L]; Kaliflando [Eo]; Osmanlı 
Imparatorlugu/ Osmanlı Devleti [T]; 
Otomana Imperio [Eo]; otomanishe im- 
perye [Y]), 17, 19, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 29, 
30, 31, 33, 34, 35, 37, 38, 39, 42, 45, 48, 
49, 52, 53, S4 55, 59, 61, 62, 63, 67, 69, 
70, 71, 86, 92, IOI, 107, 133,134, 137, 140, 
145, 146, 162, 165, 166, 175; 22, 26, 32, 36, 
445 50, 56, 60, 64, 89, 90 

Ottoman Europe [E], 70. See Rumelia [E] 

Otomana Imperio |Eo], 76. See Ottoman 
Empire |E] 
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otomanishe imperye |Y], 72. See Ottoman 
Empire [E] 
Ozi [O], 71; 68. See Dniepr (river) [P] 


P 


Pacific Ocean [E], 102 

Pado [Eo], 76. See Po (river) [I] 

Padua [E] (Padova [I]; Pàdova [V]), 161 

Padus [L], 40. See Po (river) [I] 

Pakistan |E], 24, 34, 80, 154 

Palas [Rm/R], 169 

Palazu Mare [Rm/R], 769 

Pale of Settlement |E] (Cherta Osedlosti 
[Ru]; der tkhum-ha-moyshav [Y]; t hum 
hammoshdv |Hb]), 57; $6 

Palermo [Eo], 76. See Palermo [I] 

Palermo [I] (Al-Madinah [Ar]; Palermo 
[Eo, Mo, O, Sz]; palermo [Y]; Panormus 
[Gre, L]), 22, 26, 32, 36, 44. 56, 60, 64, 76, 
84, 90, 100, 104, I0Ó, 110, 128, 138, 142, 
144, 148, 1§2, 156, 160 

Palermo [Mo], 232. See Palermo [I] 

Palermo [O], 68. See Palermo [I] 

Palermo [Rm/U] (Korsuntsi [U]), 769 

Palermo [Sz], 770. See Palermo [I] 

Palestine [E] (Falastin | Ax]; Palestina 
[Hb]), 33, 164 

palermo [Y], 72. See Palermo [I] 

Pandzuriste [Rm/SC/S], 16$ 

Panormus [Gre, L], 4, ro, 40. See Palermo [I] 

Papal States [E] (Ditio Pontificia [L]; Stati/ 
Stato della Chiesa |I]), 23, 67, 161; 4, 10, 
14, 18, 22, 26, 32, 36, 44 

Paphlagonia (theme), 14, 18 

Parcani [Rm/R], 769 

Pardubice [C] (Pardubitse [Mo]), 126, 128, 
138, 142, 144, 148, 156, 160, 168 

Pardubitse [Mo], 132. See Pardubice [C] 

Parenco [Eo], 76. See Poreč [SC/Cr] 

parentso [Y], 72. See Poreč [SC/Cr] 

Parenz [G], 56, 60, 64. See Poreé [SC/Cr] 

Parenzo [I], 56, 60, 64, 89. See Poreé [SC/Cr] 

Paris [Fr], 29, 37, 43, 45, 48, 59, 92, 134, 137, 
171, 176 

Parma [I] (Parma [L, Mo]) (duchy), 22, 26, 
32; 36,44 

Parma |L], 40. See Parma [I] 

Parma [Mo], 132. See Parma |I] 

Passarovitium [L], 40. See Pozarevec [SC/S] 

Passarowitz [G], 32, 36, 44. See Pozarevec 
[SC/C] 

Passau [G] (Batavia [L]), 4, ro, 14, 18 

Pátrai [Gr], 4, ro. See Patras [E] 

Patras [E] (Pátrai [Gr]; Patras (Mo, Sz]), 14, 
18, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 160, 168 

Patras [Mo], 132. See Patras [E] 

Patras [Sz], 170. See Patras [E] 

Pech [Mo], 132. See Pécs [H] 

Peĉo [Eo], 76. See Pécs [H] 

Pécs [H] (Pech [Mo]; Peĉo [Eo]; Pečuj [SC]; 


Pecz [Sz]; Peg [O]; petsh [Y]), 164; so, 
56, 60, 64, 84, 88, 89, 100, 104, 106, IIO, 112, 
116, 118, 122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 146, 
152, 156, 160, 168 

Peéuj [SC], 90. See Pécs [H] 

Pecz [Sz], r7o. See Pécs [H] 

Peipus (lake) [E] (Peipsi-Pihkva jarv [Et]; 
Chudskoye ozero [Ru]), 102 

Peloponnese [E] (sanjak), see Mora [T] 

Peloponnese (theme), 14, 18 

Peloponnesus [E] (Pelopónnesos [Gr], 55 

Pereiaslav [U] (principality), 14, 14 

Pereiaslavets’ [Sc] (Preslavets [Bg]) 

Peremyshl [U], z4, 18. See Przemyśl [P] 

Perepetus [L], 40. See Pripet (river) [E] 

Peri [Ru], 769 

Perloja, Republic of [E] (Perlojos respublika 
[Lt]), 84-85, 90 

Persia |E] (Persio |Eo)), 12, 27, 79 

Persian Gulf [E] (Xalij-e Fárs [Pn]), 7o 

Persio [Eo], 79. See Persia [E] 

Peru [E] (Peru [Sp]; Peru [Eo]; Piruw 
[Qc]). 79 

Peru'o [Eo], 79. See Peru [E] 

perudzhya [Y], 72. See Perugia [I] 

Perudzijo [Sz], 170. See Perugia [I] 

Perugia [I] (perudzhya [Y]; Perudzijo [Sz]; 
Perugio [Eo]; Peruja [Mo]; Peruze [O]), 
56, 60, 64, 84, 89, 90, 100, 104,100, 110, 118, 
122, 128, 138, 142, I44, 148, 152, 156, 160 

Perugio [Eo], 76. See Perugia [I] 

Peruja [Mo], 132. See Perugia [I] 

Peruze [O], 68. See Perugia [I] 

Pes [O], 68. See Pécs [H] 

Peskov [O], 68. See Pskov [E] 

Pest [H] (Pestinum [L]), 161; 32, 36, 44. See 
also Budapest [H] 

Pestinum [L], 40. See Pest [H] 

peterburg [Y], 72. See Sankt Petersburg [Ru 

Petersburg [O], 68. See Sankt Petersburg 
[Ru] 

Petrikav [O], 68. See Piotrków [P] 

petrikev [Y], 72. See Piotrków [P] 

Petritsoni (Bachkovo) Monastery, 18 

Petrograd [Ru], 90. See Sankt Petersburg 

[Ru] 

Petrokov [Ru], 50, 56, 60, 64. See Piotrków 

[P] 

Petropolis [L], 42; 40. See Sankt Petersburg 

[Ru] 

petsh [Y], 72. See Pécs [H] 

Peyu Danchev [Bg], see Gorna mahala 

[Rm/Bg] 

Phanar [E], 37. See Fener [T] 

Philippines [E] (Filipinas [Sp]; Pilipinas 

[Fp]), 102, 175; 174 

Philippopolis [Gr], 74, 18. See Plovdiv [Bg] 

Philippopolis [L], 40. See Plovdiv [Bg] 

Phnom Penh [E] (Phnum Pénh [Kh]), 174 

Pietrikovo [Eo], 76. See Piotrków [P] 

Pilzyn [Sz], 17e. See Plzeň [C] 


Pinsk [B, Ru], zz, 18 

Piombino [I] (Principatus Plumbinensis [L]) 
(principality), 32, 36, 44 

Piotrków [P] (Petriķav [O]; petrikev [Y]; 
Petrokov [Ru]; Pietrikovo [Eo]), $$ 

Pirzerin [T] (Prizren [SC/S]) (sanjak), 22, 
26 

Pliska [Bg] (Pliskovu [Sc]) 

Pliskovu [Sc], 4, zo. See Pliska [Bg] 

Plock [P] (Plocko [Eo]; Plotsk [O, Ru]; 
plotsk [Y]), 14, 18, 88 

Plocko [Eo], 76. See Plock [P] 

Ploesht’ [Mo], 732. See Ploiești [R] 

Ploeszti [Sz], 170. See Ploiești [R] 

Ploieşti [R] (Ploesht’ [Mo]; Ploeszti [Sz]), 
126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152,156, 160, 
169 

Plotsk [O], 68. See Plock [P] 

Plotsk [Ru], 50, 56, 60, 64. See Płock [P] 

plotsk [Y], 72. See Płock [P] 

Plovdiv [Bg] (Filibe [O, T]; Filipopol [Gr]; 
Philippopolis [Gr, L]; Plovdiv [Mo]; plo- 
vdiv [Y]; Plovdivo [Eo]; Plowdiw [Sz]; 
Pluvdiv [Sc]), 50, 56, 60, 64, 84, 89, 90, 100, 
104, 106, 110, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 
152,150, 169 

Plovdiv [Mo], 132. See Plovdiv [Bg] 

plovdiv [Y], 72. See Plovdiv [Bg] 

Plovdivo [Eo], 76. See Plovdiv [Bg] 

Plowdiw [Sz], 17e. See Plovdiv [Bg] 

Pluvdiv [Sc], 4, zo. See Plovdiv [Bg] 

Plzen [Mo], 132. See Plzeň [C] 

Plzeň [C] (Pilzyn [Sz]; Plzen [Mo]), 726, 
128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 156, 160, 168 

Po (river) [I] (Pado [Eo]; Padus [L]; Po 
(Mo, O, Sz]; po [Y]), 4, ro, 14, 18, 22, 26, 
32, 30, 44, 50, 56, 00, 64; 84, 89, 90, 94, 100, 
104,100, 110, 1106, II, 122, 126, 128, 138, 
I42, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160 

Po [Mo], 732. See Po (river) [I] 

Po [O], 68. See Po (river) [I] 

Po [Sz], 770. See Po (river) [I] 

po [Y], 72. See Po (river) [I] 

Poczdam [Sz], 170. See Potsdam [G] 

Podvinogradovo [Rm/U], 168 

Podgorica [SC/Mn] (Podgoritsa [Mo]; 
Titograd [SC/Mn, Moll, 94, 138, 142, 
144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 168 

Podgoritsa [Mo], 132. See Podgorica [SC/ 
Mn] 

Podolia [L], 40. See Podolia [E] 

Podolia |E] (Podillia |U]; Podole [P]; 
Podole/Podoliia [Ru]; Podolia [L]; 
Podolio [Eo]; Podoliya [O]; podolye [Y]) 
(region) 31; 22, 26, 32, 36, 44; (governor- 
ate), 134; 50, 56, 60, 64, 88 

Podolia Kameneco [Eo], 76. See Kamianets"- 
Podil’s’kyi [U] 

Podolio |Eo], 76. See Podolia |E] 

Podoliya |O], 68. See Podolia [E] 

podolye [Y], 72. See Podolia [E] 


Podvor [Rm/SC/S], 168 

Pojono [Eo], 79; 76. See Bratislava [Sk] 

Poland |E] (Lehistan |O]; Pol ando |Eo]; 
Polen [G]; Polonia [L]; Poloniia [Mo]; 
Polonya [O]; Pol sha [Ru]; Polska [P]; 
Pol'uj' [Eo]; Polyn [Sz]; polyn [Y]) x. 2, 
9, 12, I5, I7, I9—20, 23, 24, 28, 29, 33, 
73, 74, 75, 80, 87, 92, 97, 102, 105, 108, 
109, 113, 114,115, 117, 119, 120, 121, 123, 
124, 125, 127, 129, 130, 131, 146, 147, 
149, 151, 153, 154, 155, 159, 164, 165, 166, 
171, 172, 175; 14, 18, 22, 26, 32, 36, 44, 
84, 88, 90, 94, 100, 104, 100, IIO, 112,110, 
122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 
160, 168, 174. See also Congress Kingdom 
of Poland [E]; Poland-Lithuania [E]; 
Poland, Regency Kingdom of |E]; Polisb- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth [E] 

Poland, Congress Kingdom of [E] (Królestwo 
Kongresowe/Krélestwo Polskie |P]), 33, 
46, 53, 61 

Poland, Regency Kingdom of [E] (Królestwo 
Regencyjne |P]), 84-85 

Poland-Lithuania [E], 8, 19-20, 23, 24, 25, 
27-28, 29, 30, 31, 33, 34 35> 37 38, 41, 
45, 46, 47, 51, 52 $3, SS> 57, 59, 61, 65, 
73, 102, 105, 133, 146. See also Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth [E] 

Pol ando [Eo], 80. See Poland [E] 

Polatsk [B], 4, ro, 14, 18 

Polatsk [B] (principality) 14, 18 

Poledniowy Bug [Sz], 170. See Southern 
Bug (river) [E] 

Polesia [E] (Paliessie [B]; Polesie [P]; Poles'ye 
[Ru]; Polissia [U]) (region) go; (voivode- 
ship), 84, 100, 104, 106, 110, 112 

Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth [E] 
(Rzeczpospolita Obojga Narodéw/ 
Rzeczpospolita Polska [P]; Serenissima 
Respublica Polona [L]), 8, 24, 30, 31, 34, 
35, 41, 46-47 73, 102; 22, 26, 32, 36, 44 

Polish Livonia [E] (Livonia Polinica [L]; 
Województwo inflanckie [P]) (voivode- 
ship) 32, 36, 44 

Polonia [L], 40. See Poland [E] 

Polonia Major [L], 40. See Great Poland [E] 

Polonia Minor [L], 40. See Little Poland [E] 

Poloniia [Mo], 132. See Poland [E] 

Polonya [O], 71. See Poland [F] 

Poltava [Mo], 732. See Poltava [U] 

Poltava [O], 68. See Poltava [U] 

Poltava [Ru] 32, 36, 44, 56, 60, 64, 122, 126, 
128. See Poltava [U] 

Poltava [U] (Poltava/Poltavae [L, Mo, Ru]; 
Poltava [O]; poltava [Y]; Poltavo [Eo]; 
Poltawa [G, Sz]; Połtawa [P]), 42; 84, $$, 
90, 100, 104, 100, II0, 112, I16, 122, I26, 
128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 169 

poltava [Y], 72. See Poltava [U] 

Poltava/Poltavae [L], 42; 40. See Poltava [U] 

Poltavo [Eo], 76. See Poltava [U] 
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Poltawa [G], 28. See Poltava [U] 

Połtawa [P], 22, 26. See Poltava [U] 

Poltawa [Sz], 270. See Poltava [U] 

Pol’uj 0 [Eo], 80. See Poland [E] 

Polyn [Sz], 170. See Poland [F] 

polyn [Y], 73. See Poland [F] 

Pomerania [E] (Pomerania [L]; Pomeranya 
[O]; Pomerio [Eo]; pomern [Y]; 
Pommern [G]; Pomorze [P]), 20, 24; 
(province) 32, 36, 44, 56, 60, 64, 84, 88, 90, 
I00, 104, 106, 110, 112; (voivodeship) 84, 
100, 104, 100, 110, 112 

Pomerania |L], 40. See Pomerania [E] 

Pomerania-Stettin [E] (Pommern-Stettin 
[G]) (duchy) 22, 26 

Pomerania Suevica [L], 40. See Swedish 
Pomerania |E] 

Pomerania-Wolgast [E] (Pommern-Wolgast 
[G]) (duchy) 22, 26 

Pomeranya [O], 68. See Pomerania [E] 

Pomerelia [E] (Pomorze Gdańskie |P]), 20 

Pomerio [Eo], 76. See Pomerania [E] 

pomern |Y], 72. See Pomerania |E] 

Pontus Euxinus [L], 40. See Black Sea 
Poreč [SC/Cr] (Parenco [Eo]; parentso [Y]; 
Parenz [G]; Parenzo [I]; Poreco [Eo]) 

Poreéo [Eo], 76. See Poreč [SC/Cr] 

Porkkala [F], 121 

Porto [Pg] (Porto [Eo]), 78 

Porto-Novo [Pg] (Porto-Novo [Eo]), 78 

Portugal [Pg], 23, 73, 155 

Posen [G], 50, 56, 60, 64, 90, 116, 118. See 
Poznan [P] 
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Zaltsburg [Mo]; zaltsburg [Y]) (archbish- 
opric) (Archiepiscopatus Salisburgensis 
[L]), 42; 22, 26, 32, 36,44; (duchy) so, 56, 
60, 64, 88, 89; (state) 84, 88, 89, 100, 104, 
106, IIO, II2, 126, 128, 148, 152 

Salzburg [O], 68. See Salzburg [G] 

Salzburg [O], 68. See Salzburg [G] 

Samanid Empire [E] (Samaniyan |Pn]), 27 

Samogitia |E] (Zemaitéjé [Sg]; Zemaitija 
[Lt]), 20 

samos |Y], 72. See Sisam [T] 

Samos (theme), 14, 18 

Samoso [Eo], 76. See Sisam [T] 

San Lazzaro degli Armeni [I], 38, 49, 146 

San Marino [Eo], 76. See San Marino |I] 

San Marino [I] (San Marino |Eo, Mo, O, 
Sz]; san marino |Y]) (republic), 67, 149, 
164; 56, 60, 64, 84, 89, 90, 100, 104, 106, 
110,110, 118, 122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 
148, 152, 156, 160 

San Marino [Mo], 132. See San Marino |I] 

San Marino [O], 68. See San Marino |I] 

San Marino [Sz], 170. See San Marino |I] 

san marino [Y], 72. See San Marino |I] 

Sanjak [E] (Sandžak [SC]; Sanxhaku (A]), 
KE 

Sankt Petersburg [Mo], 132. See Sankt 
Petersburg [Ru] 

Sankt Petersburg [Ru] (Leningrad [Mo, 
Ru]; peterburg [Y]; Petersburg [O]; 
Petrograd [Ru]; Petropolis [L]; Sankt 
Petersburg [Mo, Sz]; Sankta Peterburgo 
[Eo]), 42, 61: 31, 34, 35, 42, 46, 133; 32, 
36, 44, 56, 60, 04, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 
156, 160, 169. 

Sankt Petersburg [Sz], z70. See Sankt 
Petersburg [Ru] 

Sankt Pólten [G] (Sankt P'olten [Mo]; Sant 
Peltyn [Sz]), 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 
152, 156, 160, 168 

Sankt P'olten [Mo], 732. See Sankt Pölten 
[G] 

Sankt Veit am Flaum [G], 32, 36, 44. See 
Rijeka [SC/Cr] 


Sankta Peterburgo [Eo], 76. See Sankt 
Petersburg [Ru] 

Sant Peltyn [Sz], 770. See Sankt Pölten [G] 

Sangarius [L], 40. See Sakarya (river) [T] 

Saraevo [Mo], 132. See Sarajevo [SC/Bn, Cr] 

Sarai [E] (Sarai [Pn]), 19 

Sarajevo [Eo], 76. See Sarajevo [SC/Bn, Cr] 

Sarajevo [SC/Bn, Cr] (Bosnasaray [T]; 
Bosnio [Eo]; Saraevo [Mo]; Sarajevo 
[Eo]; Sarajevo [SC/ Bn]; Sarajevo [SC/ 
Cr]; Sarajewo [G, Sz]; Saraybosna [O]; 
Saray-Bosna [T]; sarayevo [Y]; Seraium 
[L]), 74, 163; 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 
168 

Sarajevo [SC/Bn], 84, 49, 90, 94, 100, 104, 
106, 110, 116, 122, 126, 128, 160, 174. See 
Sarajevo [SC/Bn, Cr] 

Sarajevo [SC/Cr], 178. See Sarajevo [SC/ 
Bn, Cr] 

Sarajewo [G], so, 56, 60, 64. See Sarajevo 
[SC/Bn, Cr] 

Sarajewo [Sz], 170. See Sarajevo [SC/Bn, Cr] 

Sarajina [Rm/SC/S], 168 

Sarand [Sz], 170. See Sarandë [A] 

Saranda [Mo], 732. See Sarandë [A] 

Sarandë [A] (Sarand [Sz]; Saranda [Mo]), 
126, 128, 148, 152, 156 

Saraybosna [O], 68. See Sarajevo [SC/Bn, Cr] 

Saray-Bosna [T], 50, 56, 60, 64. See Sarajevo 
[SC/Bn; Cr] 

sarayevo [Y], 74; 72. See Sarajevo [SC/Bn, Cr] 

Sardinia [E] (Sardegna [I]), 11, 161 

Sardinia, Kingdom of |E] (Regno di Sardegna 
[I]; Regnum Sardiniae |L]), 161 

Sardis [Gr], 74, 18. See Sart [T] 

Sarki-Prusya [O], 68. See East Prussia [E] 

Sart [T] (Sardis [Gr]) 

Sasanian Empire [E] (Eranshahr [Pn]), 27 

(Şase) 6 cartier [Rm/R], zg 

Sassari [I] (Tatari [Sr]), 161 

Sat Mala [Rm/SC/S], 168 

Sava [E] (Savska [SC]) (banovina), 111; 84, 
100, 104, 100, IIO 

Sava [Mo], 132. Sava (river) (SC, SI] 

Sava [O], 68. See Sava (river) (SC, SI] 

Sava (river) [SC, SI] (Sava [Mo, O]; Save 
[G]; save [Y]; Savo [Eo]; Savus [L]; 
Sawa [Sz]; Száva [H]), 4, 10, 14, 18, 22, 
26, 50, 56, 60, 64, 84, 89, 90, 94, 100, 104, 
106, 110,110, 118, 122, 1206, 128, 138, 142, 
144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 168 

Save [G], 32, 36, 44. See Sava (river) [SC, SI] 

save [Y], 72. Sava (river) (SC, SI] 

Savo [Eo], 76. See Sava (river) [SC, SI] 

Savus [L], 40. See Sava (river) (SC, Sl] 

Sawa [Sz], 170. See Sava (river) (SC, SI] 

Saxe-Weimar, Duchy of [E] (Herzogtum 
Sachsen-Weimar |G]), 45 

Saxony [E] (Sachsen [G]; Saksonya [O]; 
Saksujo [Eo]; zaksn [Y]; Zaksyn [Sz]) 
(electorate) (Electoratus Saxoniae |L]) 


22, 26, 32, 36, 44; (duchy) 22, 26; (king- 
dom) 56, 60, 64, 88; (province) 56, 60, 64, 
84, 88, 100, 104, 106, 110, 112; (state) 84, 
88, 90, 100, 104, 100, 110, 112, 138, 142, 144, 
148,152, 156, 168 

Saxony-Anhalt [E] (Sachsen-Anhalt [G]; 
Zaksyn-Anhalt [Sz]) (state) 138, 142, 144, 
I48, 152, 156, 168 

Scandinavia [E], 12, 17, 19, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
45; 48, 51, 53, 59, 66, 67, 73, 83, 87, 102, 
113, 136, 154, IĜI, 162 

Scania [E] (Skane [Sv]) (province), 31 

Ŝĉecino [Eo], 76. See Szczecin [P] 

Schengen Area [E], 155 

Schleswig-Holstein [G] (shlezvig-holshteyn 
[Y]; Shlezvig-Kholshtain [Mo]; Slesvig- 
Holsten [D]; Slesvigo-Holstinio [Eo]; 
Slezvik-Holstin [O]; Szleswig-Holsztajn 
[Sz]) (province), so, 56, 60, 64, 84, 88, 90, 
100, 104, 106, 110, 112; (state) 126, 128, 138, 
142, 144, 148, 152, 156 

Schwedisch-Pommern [G], see Swedish 
Pomerania [E] 

Schwenten, Free State of [E] (Freistaat 
Schwenten [G]; Wolne Panstwo Swigtno 
[P]), 84-85 

Schwerin [G] (Shverin [Eo]; shverin [Y]; 
Sverin [O]; Szwerin [Sz]), 50, 56, 60, 64, 
84, 88, 90, 100, 104,100, IIO, 112, 110, 118, 
122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 
160, 168 

Scotland [E] (Skot land o/Skot'uj o [Eo]), 80 

Scupi [L], 4, z0, 14, 14. See Skopje [M] 

Sebaste [Gr], 38. See Sivas [T] 

Sebastia |L], 40. See Sivas [T] 

Sebenico [I], 22, 26, 32, 36, 44. See Sibenik 
[SC/Cr] 

Sebenicum [L], 40. See Sibenik [SC/Cr] 

Sedlets [Ru], 50, 56, 60, 64. See Siedlce [P] 

Seged [Mo], 132. See Szeged [H] 

Seged [Sz], 270. See Szeged [H] 

Segedinum [L], 40. See Szeged [H] 

Seker mahala [Rm/Bg] (Sheker mahala 
[Bg]), 169 

Selanik [O], 68. See Salonica/Salonika [E] 

Selânik [T], 70; 22, 26, 32, 36, 44, 50, 56, 60, 
64. See Salonica/Salonika [E] 

Selaniko [Eo], 76. See Salonica/Salonika [E] 

Seleucia (theme), 14, 18 

Selitrennoe [Ru], 19 

Seljuk Empire [E], 17, 21 

Seljuk Sultanate of Rim |E], 19 

Semendire [T] (Smederevo [SC/S]) (sanjak), 
22,26 

Seoul [Ko], 174 

Septinsular Republic [E] (Heptanésos 
Politeia [Gr]; Repubblica Settinsulare 
[I]), 58 

Seraium [L], 40. See Sarajevo [SC/Bn, Cr] 

Serbia [E] (Serbijo [Sz]; Serbio [Eo]; serbye 
[Y]; Servia [L]; Szrbiia [Bg]; Serbirstan 


[O]; Szrbistan [T]; Srbija [SC/S]; 
Szerbia [H]), 2, 24, 31, 33, 37. 38. 48, 49, 
52, 55, 59, 61, 62, 66, 70, 92, IOI, 102, 
108, III, 119, 139, 140, 141, 143, 145, 
147, 149, 153, IGI, 163, 165, 166, 175; 32, 
36, 44, 50, 56, 60, 64; 89, 90, 94, 116, 118, 
122, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 168, 
174 

Serbia (Syrmion) (theme), 14, 18 

Serbia, Principality of [E] (Kneževina Srbija 

[SC/S]), 31-32 

Serbia, Socialist Republic of [E] (RS Serbiia 

[Mo]: Socijalistička Republika Srbija 

[SC]), 131; 126, 128 

Serbia and Montenegro, State Union of |E] 

(Državna Zajednica Srbija i Crna Gora 

[SC/S, Mn], 149 

Serbian- Hungarian Baranya— Baja 
Republic |E] (Baranya-Bajai Szerb- 
Magyar Köztársaság [H]; Srpsko- 
madarska republika Baranja-Baja 
[SC/S]), 84-85 

Serbijo [Sz], 170. See Serbia [E] 

Serbio [Eo], 76. See Serbia [E] 

Serbisz Republika [Sz], 170. See Republika 
Srpska [SC/S] 

Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, Kingdom of [E] 
(Kraljevina Srba, Hrvata i Slovenaca 
[SC]; Kraljevina Srbov, Hrvatov in 
Slovencev [Sl]), 58, 92, 108, 109, 161 

serbye [Y], 72. See Serbia [E] 

Serdica/Serdika [L], 4, ro, 14, 18. See Sofia 
[Bg] 

Serenissima Respublica Polona [L], 40. See 
Polish-Lithuania Commonwealth [E] 

Serenissima Respublica Veneta [L], 40. See 
Venice, Republic of [E] 

Seret [O], 68. See Siret (river) [R] 

seret [Y], 72. See Siret (river) [R] 

Serétis [Gr], 32, 36, 44. See Siret (river) [R] 

Seretus [L], 40. See Siret (river) [R] 

Servia [L], 40. See Serbia [E] 

Setomaa [St] (multiethnic region) 152, 156 

Severinum [L], 40. See Turnu Severin [R] 

Sewerin [G], 32, 36, 44. See Turnu Severin [R] 

Shatt al-Arab [Ar] (Arvand Rüd [Pn]), 70 

Shchetsin [Mo], 132. See Szczecin [P] 

shedlits [Y], 72. See Siedlce [P] 

Sheker mahala [Bg], see Seker mahala [Rm/ 
Bg] l 

Shkodër [A] (İşkodra [O, T]; Iŝkodro [Eo]; 
Scutari [I]; shkoder [Y]; Shkodra [Mo]; 
Skodro [Eo]; Szkoder [Sz]), 70; 89, 126, 
128,148, 152, 156 

Shkoder [A] (sanjak), see Iskenderye [T] 

shkoder [Y], 72. See Shkodér [A] 

Shkodra [Mo], 732. See Shkodér [A] 

shlezvig-holshteyn [Y], 72. See Schleswig- 
Holstein [G] 

Shlezvig-Kholshtain [Mo], 132. See 
Schleswig-Holstein [G] 


Index 


shlezye [Y], 72. See Silesia [E] 

shtayermark [Y], 72. See Styria [E] 

shtetin [Y], 72. See Szczecin [P] 

Shtiriia [Mo], 132. See Styria [E] 

shtokholm [Y], 72. See Stockholm [Sv] 

Shtutgart [Mo], 132. See Stuttgart [G] 

shtutgart [Y], 72. See Stuttgart [G] 

Shuto Orizari [M], see Sutka [Rm/M] 

shvartser yam [Y], 72. See Black Sea 

shvedn [Y], 72. See Sweden [E] 

Shverin [Eo], 76. See Schwerin [G] 

shverin [Y], 72. See Schwerin [G] 

shveyts [Y], 72. See Switzerland [G] 

Siam [E] (Sayam [Th]), 176. See Thailand 
[E] 

Sibenik [Cr] (Sebenico [I]; Sebenicum [L]) 

Siberia [E] (Sibir [Ru]), 12, 53, 114, 115, 
117, 119, 120, 123 

Siberia, Khanate of |E] (Sibirskoe khanstvo 
[Ru]; Seber xanlığı |Tr)), 24 

Sibiu [R] (Cibinium [L]; Hermannstadt 
[G]) 

Sich [U] (Sicz [P]; Zaporoviensium Sedes 
[L]), 32, 36. 44 

Siciliia [Mo], 132. See Sicily [E] 

Sicilijo [Sz], 170]. See Sicily [E] 

Sicilio [Eo], 76. See Sicily [E] 

Siciljo [Sz], 170. See Sicily [E] 

Sicily [E] (Siciliia [Mo]; Sicilijo [Sz]; Sicilio 
[Eo]; Sicilya [O]; sitsilye [Y]) 11, 15, 23; 
4, I0, 22, 26, 50, 56, 60, 62, 84, 100, 104, 
1006, II0, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 
168 

Sicily, Emirate of (Imarat Sigilliya |Ax]), 15; 
14, 18 

Sicily, Kingdom of (Regno di Sicilia |I]; 
Regnu di Sicilia [Si]; Regnum Siciliae 
ILI) 33, 48: 32, 36, 44 

Sicilya [O], 68. See Sicily [E] 

Sicz [P], 22, 26. See Sich [U] 

Siedlce [P] (Sedlets [Ru]; shedlits [Y]; 
Siedleco [Eo]; Siyedlig [O]), 88 

Siedleco [Eo], 76. See Siedlce [P] 

Sigtuna [Sv], 74, 18 

Silesia [E] (Schlesien [G]; shlezye [Y]; Silesia 
[40]; Silezio [Eo]; Sileziya [O]; Śląsk 
[P]; Slezsko [C]), (duchies) 22, 26, 32, 
36, 44; (province) 33; 50, 56, 60, 64, 88, 
90; (voivodeship) 84, 100, 104, 106, 110, 
112. See also Austrian Silesia |E]; Czech 
Silesia |E]; Lower Silesia |E]; Upper 
Silesia [E] 

Silesia |L], 40. See Silesia [E] 

Silezio [Eo], 76. See Silesia [E] 

Sileziya [O], 68. See Silesia [E] 

Sileziya Avusturya'ya tabi’ [O], 68. See 
Austrian Silesia [E] 

Silistra [Bg], see Silistre [T] 

Silistre [T] (Silistra [Bg]; Silistria [L]) (san- 
jak) 22, 26; (eyalet) 133; 32, 36, 44 

Silistria [L], 40. See Silistre [T] 
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Simferopol 
Simferopol 


Mo), 132. See Simferopol’ [Ru] 

O], 68. See Simferopol’ [Ru] 

Simferopol [R], 174. See Simferopol’ [Ru] 

Simferopol [Sz], 170. See Simferopol’ [Ru] 

simferopol [Y], 72. See Simferopol’ [Ru] 

Simferopol’ [Ru] (Akmecsid [O]; Aqmescit 
[Ct]; Gotenburg [G]; Simferopol [Mo, 
O, R, Sz]; simferopol [Y]; Simferopolo 
[Eo]), 70; 50, 56, 60, 84, 89, 90, 100, 104, 
1006, 110, 110,122, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 
152, 156, 160, 169 

Simferopolo [Eo], 76. See Simferopol' [Ru] 

Singapore [E] (Singapura [MI]; Xinjiapo 
[Ch]), 175; 174 

Sarbirstan [O], 68. See Serbia [E] 

Siret [Mo], 732. See Siret (river) [R] 

Siret (river) [R] (Seret [O]; seret [Y]; 
Serétis [Gr]; Seretus [L]; Siret [Mo]; 
Sireto [Eo]), 4, ro, 14, 18, 22, 26, 32, 36, 
44; 50, 56, 60, 64, 84, 88, 89, 90, 94, 100, 
104, 100, IIO, 112, 110, 118, 122, 126, 128, 
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138, 142, 144, 148,152, 156, 160, 169 
Sireto [Eo], 76. See Siret (river) [R] 
Sirmium [L], 4, ro. See Sremska Mitrovica 

[SC/S] 

Sisak [SC/Cr] (Siscium [L], Sissek [G]), 74, 
I8 

Sisam [Eo], 76. See Sisam [T] 

Sisam [O], 68. See Sisam [T] 

Sisam [T] (Samos [Gr]; samos [Y]; Samoso 
[Eo]; Sisam [Eo, O]) (principality), so, 
56, 60, 64, 89 

Siscium [L], 4, z0. See Sisak [SC/Cr] 

Sissek [G], 4, z0. See Sisak [SC/Cr] 

sitsilye [Y], 72. See Sicily [E] 

Sivas [T] (Sebaste [Gr]; Sebastia [Am]), 38 

Sivas [Eo], 76. See Sivas [T] 

Sivas [O], 68. See Sivas T] 

Sivas | T] (Sebastia [L]; Sivas [Eo, O]; sivas 
[Y]) (eyalet), 22, 26, 32, 36, 44; (viyalet) 
50, 56, 60, 04, 89 

sivas [Y], 72. See Sivas [T] 

Siyedliç [O], 68. See Siedlce [P] 

Skiringssal [N] (Kaupang [ON]), 14, 18 

Skodro [Eo]. 76. See Shkodër [A] 

Skop'e [Mo], 732. See Skopje [M] 

Skópi [Gr], 4, zo. See Skopje [M] 

Skopie [Bg], 4, ro, 118. See Skopje [M] 

Skopio [Eo], 76. See Skopje [M] 

Skopje [M] (Iskubo [Eo]; Scupi [L]; Skopie 
[Bg]; Skópi [Gr]; Skopio [Eo]; Skopje 
[Sz]; skopye [Y]; Skop'e [Mo]; Üsküb 
IO, T]), 161; 84, 89, 90, 94, 100, 104, 106, 
IIO, 122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148,152, 
156, 160, 108, 174 

Skopje [Sz], 770. See Skopje [M] 

skopye [Y], 72. See Skopje [M] 

Skot land o [Eo], 80. See Scotland [E] 

Skot uj 0 [Eo], 80. See Scotland [E] 

Slavonia [E] (Slavonija [SC]; Szlavónia 
[H]), 41, 47, 66; 90 
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Slesvigo-Holstinio [Eo], 76. See Schleswig- 
Holstein |E) 

Slezvik-Holstin [O], 68. See Schleswig- 
Holstein |E) 

Sliven [Bg], 169 

Slovak People’s Republic [E] (Slovenská 
ludová republika |Sk]), 84-85, 90 

Slovak Socialist Republic [E] (RS Slovachiia 

[Mo]; Slovenská socialistická republika 

[Sk]) 126, 124 

Slovak Soviet Republic [E] (Slovenská repub- 

lika rád [Sk]; Szlovák Tanácskóztársasdg 

[H]), 84-85 

slovakay [Y], 73. See Slovakia [F] 

Slovakia [E] (Slovachchina [U]; slovakay 

[Y]; Slovensko [C, Sk]; Słowacja [P]; 
Szlovákia |H]), 23, 24, 28, 47, 73, 82, 92, 
108, 109, 114, IIS, 123, 127, 130, 131, 139, 
146, 149, ISI, 153, 163, 166, 167, 171, 
175; 84, 88, 89, 90, 94, 100, 104, 106, IIO, 
112, 118, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 
168, 174. See also Slovak People’s Republic 
[E]; Slovak Socialist Republic [E]; Slovak 
Soviet Republic |E]; Southern Slovakia 
[E] 

Slovenes, Croats and Serbs, State of |E] 
(Država Slovenaca, Hrvata i Srba [SC]; 
Država Slovencev, Hrvatov in Srbov 
[S1]), 84-85 

Slovenia [F] (Slovenien [G]; Slovenija [SC, 
SI]; Szlovénia [H]; Slowenijo [Sz]), 2, 24, 
33, IOI, 108, 111, 119, 141, 147, 149, 154, 
155, 166, 175; 94, 110,122, 138, 142, 144, 
I48, 152, 156, 160, 168, 174 

Slovenia, Socialist Republic of [F] (RS 
Sloveniia [Mo]; Socialistična republika 
Slovenija [SI]), 108; 126, 128 

Slowakijo [Sz], 170. See Slovakia [E] 

Slowenijo [Sz], 170. See Slovenia [E] 

Smederevo |SC/S] (sanjak), see Semendire [T] 

Smolenscum [L], 40. See Smolensk [Ru] 

Smolensk [G], 174. See Smolensk [Ru] 

Smolensk [Mo], 732. See Smolensk [Ru] 

Smolensk [O], 68. See Smolensk [Ru] 

Smolensk [Ru] (Miliniska [Sc]; Smaliensk 
[B]; Smolenscum [L]; Smolensk [G, 
Mo]; Smolensk [O]; smolensk [Y]; 
Smolensko [Eo]; Smolyfisk [Sz]), 115; 4, 


I0, 14, 18, 22, 26, 32, 36, 44, 56, 60, 64, 84, 
88, 90, 100, 104, 100, 110, 112,110, 122, I26, 
128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 169 
smolensk [Y], 72. See Smolensk [Ru] 
Smolensk [Ru] (principality), 14, 18 
Smolensko [Eo], 76. See Smolensk [Ru] 
Smolyńsk [Sz], 770. See Smolensk [Ru] 
Smyrna [Gr], 4, 1o, 14, 18. See Izmir [T] 
Smyrna [L], 40. See Izmir [T] 
Smyrna, Zone of [E] (Zóni Smyrnis |Gr]), 
84-85 
Soéa (river) [SI] (Isonzo [It]; Sontig [G]), 
86 


Sofia [Bg] (Serdica/Serdika [L]; Sofiia 
[Mo]; Sofijo [Sz]; Sofio [Eo]; Sofya [O]; 
Sofya [T]; sofye [Y]; Sophia [L]).1o1, 
107, 119, 161, 166; 50, 56, 60, 64, 84, 89, 
90, 94, 100, 104, 100, 110, 118,122, 126, 128, 
138,142,144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 168, 174 

Sofia [Bg] (sanjak), see Sofya [T] 

Sofiia [Mo], 132. See Sofia [Bg] 

Sofijo [Sz], 270. See Sofia [Bg] 

Sofio [Eo], 76. See Sofia [Bg] 

Sofya [O], 68. See Sofia [Bg] 

Sofya [T], 22, 26, 32, 36, 44. See Sofia [Bg] 

Sofya [T] (Sofia [Bg]) (sanjak), 22, 26 

sofye [Y], 72. See Sofia [Bg] 

Solun [Sc, Bg], 4, 1o. See Salonica/Salonika 
[E] 

Somalia [E] (as-Sumal [Ax]; Soomaaliya 
[So]), 33 

Sophia [L], 40. See Sofia [Bg] 

Sopron [H], 84, 90, 110 

Soroca [R], 169 

Sosnowiec [P], 1 

South Africa [E], (iSewula Afrika [Nd]; 
Suid-Africa [Af]; uMzantsi Afrika 
[Xh]), 98 

South America [E], 93, 98 

South Asia |E], 173 

South Korea [E] (Daeban Minguk [Ko]), 
1753 174 

South Tyrol [E] (Alto Adige [I]; Südtirol 
[G]), 115, 139 

South Tyrol [E] (multiethnic region) 152, 156 

Southeast Asia |E], 6, 7, 93, 165, 173—176 

Southern Bug (river) [E] (Aksu [O]; Bugul 
de Sud [Mo]; Buh [U]; dorem-bug [Y]; 
Hypanis [L]; Poledniowy Bug [Sz]; 
Suda Bugo [Eo]), 71, 135; 4, 10, 14, 16, 
22, 26, 44, 50, $6, 60, 64, 84, 88, 90, 94, 100, 
104, I0Ó, IIO, II2, 116, 118, 122, 126, 128, 
138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 169 

Southern Finland [E] (multiethnic region) 
152,156 

Southern Russia, Government of |E] 
(Pravitel’stvo Yuga Rossii [Ru]), 84-85 

Southern Slovakia |E] (multiethnic region) 
152, 156 

Soviet Belarus |E], see Belarussian Soviet 
Socialist Republic [E] 

Soviet Bloc [E], 96, 102, 105, 121, 123, 124, 
125, 127, 129—130, 135, 137, 139, 140, 

147, 149, 153, 154, 155, 163, 164, 176 

Soviet Estonia |E], see Estonian Soviet 
Socialist Republic [E] 

Soviet Georgia E], see Georgian Soviet 
Socialist Republic [E] 

Soviet Kazakhstan |E), see Kazakh Soviet 
Socialist Republic [E] 

Soviet Latvia |E], see Latvian Soviet 
Socialist Republic [E] 

Soviet Lithuania [E], see Lithuanian Soviet 
Socialist Republic [E] 


Soviet Moldavia |E], see Moldavian 
"Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic; 
Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic [E] 

Soviet Russia [E], see Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic [E] 

Soviet Turkmenia [E], see Turkmen Soviet 
Socialist Republic [E] 

Soviet Ukraine [E], see Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic [E] 

Soviet Union [E] (Sovetskii Soiuz [Ru]; 
USSR [E]), I, 65, 745 86, 87, 92, 96-97, 
98, 102, 105, 107, 108, III, 113, 114, 115, 
117, 119, 120, I21, 123, 124, 125, 127, 
129, 130, 131, 134, 135, 137, 139, 141, 147, 
153, 154, 155, 159, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165, 
166, 175, 176; 88, 100, 104, 100, IIO, 112, 
110, 118, 122, 126, 128 

Soviet Uzbekistan [E], see Uzbek Soviet 
Socialist Republic [E] 

Spain [E] (Espana [Sp]), 23, 29, 43, 45, 48, 
73 

Spalato [I], 22, 26, 32, 36, 44, 118. See Split 
[SC/Cr] 

Spalatum [L], 4, zo, 40. See Split [SC/Cr] 

Spata [Rm/Gr], 768 

Split [Mo], 132. See Split [SC/Cr] 

Split [SC/Cr] (Salonae [L]; Spalato [I]; 
Spalatum [L]; Split [Mo]; Szplit [Sz]), 
84, I00, I04, I0Ó, 110,110, 122, 126, 128, 
148,152, 156 

Spodnio Zaksyn [Sz], 170. See Lower Saxony 
[E] 

Sremska Mitrovica [SC/S] (Mitrovica [Sc]; 
Sirmium [L]; Syrmion [Gr]) 

Stadiona [Rm/Bg], 168 

Štajerska [SI] (duchy), see Styria [E] 

Stanislau [G], zz8. See Ivano-Frankivs'k [U] 

Stanislav [Ru], 722. See Ivano-Frankivs'k 
[U] 

Stanislav [U], 722. See Ivano-Frankivs'k [U] 

Stanislaviv [U], 776. See Ivano-Frankivsk 
[U] 

Stanisławów [P], 84, 100, 104, 106, 110, 112. 
See Ivano-Frankivs’k [U] 

Staraia Ladoga [Ru] (Ladoga [Ru], 
Aldeigjuborg [ON]) 

Staraja Pocta [Rm/R], 169 

Staré Město [C] (Weligrad [OG, Sch 

Stari Bar [Am/SC/Mn], 16$ 

Starigard [Sc], 4, zo, 14, 18. See Oldenburg 
[G] 

Starij gorod [Rm/Ru] (Stariy gorod [Ru]), 
169 

Stariy gorod [Ru], see Starij gorod [Rm/Ru] 

Starodub [Ru] (Starodubium [L]), 42; 22, 
26, 32, 30, 44 

Starodubium [L], 42; 40. See Starodub [Ru] 

State of the Presidi [F] (Stato dei Presidi [I]; 
Status Praesidiorum |L]), 22, 26, 32, 36, 44 

Stato dei Presidi |I], see State of the Presidi 
[E] 


Status Praesidiorum |L], 40. See State of the 
Presidi [E] 

Stavanger [Mo], 132. See Stavanger [N] 

Stavanger [N] (Istavancer [O]; Stavanger 
[Mo]; stavanger [Y]; Stavangero [Eo]; 
Stavangria [L]; Stawanger [Sz]), 22, 26, 
32, 36, 44, $6, 60, 64, 88, 90, 100, 104, 106, 
112, 128, 138, 142, 144, 160 

stavanger [Y], 72. See Stavanger [N] 

Stavangero [Eo], 76. See Stavanger [N] 

Stavangria [L], 40. See Stavanger [N] 

Stawanger [Sz], 170. See Stavanger [N] 

Steiermark [G], see Styria [E] 

Stettin [G], 22, 26, 32, 36, 44, 56, 60, 64, 84, 
88, 90, 100, 104, 106, 110, 112, 116, 118. See 
Szczecin 

Stettino [Eo], 76. See Szczecin [P] 

Stettinum [L], 40. See Szczecin [P] 

Stirio [Eo], 76. See Styria [E] 

Stockholm [Sv] (Holmia [L]; Istokholm 
[O]; shtokholm [Y]; Stokholmo [Eo]; 
Stokkholm [Mo]; Sztokholm [Sz]), 29, 
45, 673 22, 26, 32, 36, 44, 50, 60, 64, 84, 88, 
90, 04, I00, I04, I0Ó, 110,112, IIÓ, 118, 128, 
138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 174 

Stoéni Trg [Rm/SC/S], 168 

Stokholmo [Eo], 76. See Stockholm [Sv] 

Stokkholm [Mo], 732. See Stockholm [Sv] 

Stolipinovo [Rm/Bg] (Iztok [Bg]), 169 

Strojtanica [Rm/SC/S], 168 

Struga [M] (Strugë [A]), 760 

Strymon (theme), 14, 18 

Stutgarto [Eo], 76. See Stuttgart [G] 

Stutkard [O], 68. See Stuttgart [G] 

Stuttgardia [L], 40. See Stuttgart [G] 

Stuttgart [G] (Shtutgart [Mo]; shtut- 
gart [Y]; Stutgarto [Eo]; Stutkard [O]; 
Stuttgardia [L]; Sztutgart [Sz]), so, 56; 
60, 64, 84, 88, 89, 90, 100, 104, 106, 110, 112, 
IIÓ, 118, 122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 146, 
152, 156, 160 

Styria [E] stirya [O]; shtayermark [Y]; 
Shtiriia [Mo]; Štajerska [Sl]; Steiermark 
[G]; Stirio [Eo]; Styria [L]; Stjrsko [C]) 
(duchy), 22, 26, 32, 36, 44, 50, 56, 60, 64, 
88, $9; (state) 84, 88, 89, 90, 100, 104, 106, 
IIO, 112, 126, 128, 148 

Styria [L], 40. See Styria [E] 

Subcarpathian/Carpathian Ruthenia |E] 
(Kárpátalja [H]; Karpat’ska Rus [Rs]; 
Podkarpatská Rus [C, Sk]) 28, 30, 92, 
109, IIS, 129; 84, 88, 89, 90 100, 104, 106, 
IIO; 

Subcarpathia, Governorate of |E] 
(Kárpátaljai Kormányzói Biztosság [H]), 
92,115, 129; II2 

Sub-Saharan Africa |E), 93, 103, 105, 154 

Subotica [SC/S] (Subotitsa [Mo]), 126, 128, 

Subotitsa [Mo], 132. See Subotica [SC/S] 

Suda Bugo [Eo], 76. See Southern Bug 
(river) [E] 
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Sudan [E] (as-Sadan [Ax]; Nūba [O]), 33, 70 

Sudetenland [G] (Sudety [C, Sk]) (region) 
92, 121, 124; 84—85, 90, 112 

Suecia [L], 40. See Sweden [E] 

Suediia [Mo], 132. See Sweden [E] 

Sulukule [Rm/T], 269 

Suomi |F], 80. See Finland [E] 

Supra-Astrujo [Eo], 76. See Upper Austria [E] 

Supreme Peoples Council |E] (Naczelna 
Rada Ludowa |P]), 84-85 

Šutka [Rm/M] (Suto Orizari [M]), 166; 168 

suvalk [Y], 72. See Suwalki [P] 

Suvalkai [Lt], 63; 9o. See Suwalki [P] 

Suvalki [O], 6$. See Suwalki [P] 

Suvalki [Ru], 56, 60, 64. See Suwalki [P] 

Suvalki [E] (governorate), 63 

Suvalkio [Eo], 76. See Suwalki [P] 

Suwalki [P] (suvalk [Y]; Suvalkai [Lt]; 
Suvalki [O, Ru]; Suvalkio [Eo]), 65; $$ 

Suzdal’ [Ru], 74, 18 

Svedujo [Eo], 76. See Sweden [E] 

Sverige [Sv], see Sweden [Sv] 

Sverin [O], 68. See Schwerin [G] 

Svislando [Eo], 76. See Switzerland [G] 

Svis land'o [Eo], 80. See Switzerland [G] 

Svis'uj'o [Eo], 80. See Switzerland [G] 

Sweden [E] (İsveç [O]; shvedn [Y]; Suecia 
[L]; Suediia [Mo]; Svedujo [Eo]; Sverige 
[Sv]; Szwecyjo [Sz]), 12, 19, 20, 24, 28, 
30, 31, 33, 345 35 45, 55, 58, 67, 71, 102, 
105, 120, 131, 162; 4, I0, I4, 18, 22, 26, 32, 
36, 44, 56, 60, 64, 84, 88, 90, 94, 100, 104, 
1006, 110,112, 116, 118, 128, 138, 142, 144, 


148, 152, 156, 160, 168, 174 
Sweden-Norway |E] (Den svensk-norske 
union (NJ; Svensk-norska unionen |Sv]), 
58, 67 
Swedish Livonia [E] (Svenska Livland |Sv]), 
24, 31, 35, 63 
Swedish Pomerania |E] (Pomerania Suevica 
[L]; Schwedisch-Pommern [G]; Svenska 
Pommern |Sv]) (principality) 32, 36, 44 
Switzerland [E] (Confoederatio Helvetica 
[L]; Elvetsiia [Mo]; Helvetia [L]; İsviçre 
[O]; Schweiz [G]; shveyts [Y]; Svislando/ 
Svis land o [Eo]; Svis'uj o [Eo]; Szwajc 
[Sz]), 24, 28, 66, 67, 80, 108, 109, 139, 
153; 22, 26, 32, 36, 44, 50, $6, 60, 64, 84, 88, 
89, 90, 94, 100, 104, 106, IIO, 112, 110, 118, 


122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 
160 

Syria [E] (Sariya [Ar]), 154 

Syrmia [E] (Srem [SC/S]; Syrmien [G]; 
Szerém [H]) (region), 90 

Syrmion [Gr], 74, 18. See Sremska Mitrovica 
[SC/S] 

Szaflary [P], 16$ 

Száva [H], 32, 36, 44. See Sava (river) (SC, SI] 

Szczawnica [P], 7268 

Szczecin [P] (Ista’in [O]; Séecino [Eo]; 
Shchetsin [Mo]; shtetin [Y]; Stettin [G]; 
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Stettino [Eo]; Stettinum [L]; Sztetin 
[Sz]), 122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 
156, 160, 168 

Székesfehérvár [H], 14, 14 

Szeged [H] (Seged [Mo, Sz]; Segedinum 
[L]; Szegedin [G]), 126, 132, 138, 142, 144, 
146, 152, 156, 160, 108 

Szegedin [G], 32, 36, 44. See Szeged [H] 

Szeklerland [E] (multiethnic region) 752, 
156 

Szkoder [Sz], 170. See Shkodér [A] 

Szleswig-Holsztajn [Sz], 170. See Schleswig- 
Holstein [G] 

Szplit [Sz], 270. See Split [SC/Cr] 

Sztetin [Sz], 170. See Szczecin [P] 

Sztokholm [Sz], 770. See Stockholm [Sv] 

Sztutgart [Sz], 170. See Stuttgart [G] 

Szwajc [Sz], 170. See Switzerland [F] 

Szwecyjo [Sz], 170. See Sweden [E] 

Szwerin [Sz], 170. See Schwerin [G] 


T 


Taipei [E] (Taibéi Shi [Ch]), 174 

Taiwan [E] (Taiwan |Ch]), 175; 174 

Tajikistan [E] (Tojikiston [Tj]), 27, 34, 141 

Talin [Sz], z70. See Tallinn [Et] 

talin [Y], 72. See Tallinn [Et] 

Talino [Eo], 76. See Tallinn [Et] 

Tallin [Mo], z32. See Tallinn [Et] 

Tallin [Ru], 722, 728. See Tallinn [Et] 

Tallinn [Et] (Reval [G, O]; Revalia [L]; 
Revalo [Eo]; Revel’ [Ru]; revl [Y]; Rewal 
[G]; Talin [Sz]; talin [Y]; Talino [Eo]; 
Tallin (Mo, Bull, 29; 44, $$, 90, 94, 100, 
104, 1006, IIO, 112,122, 128, 138, 142, 144, 
I46, 152, 156, 100, 174 

Tallinn [Et] (multiethnic city) 152, 156 

Talum [Rm/SC/Mn], 768 

Tambov [E] (Tambov [O]; tambov [Y]; 
Tambovo |Eo]) (governorate), 56, 60, 64, 
88 

Tambov [O], 68. See Tambov [E] 

tambov [Y], 72. See Tambov [E] 

Tambovo [Eo], 76. See Tambov [E] 

Tanais Minor [L], 40. See Donets (river) 
[Ru] 

Tannu Tuva |E] (Tuvinskaia Narodnaia 
Respublika [Ru]; Tywa Arat Respublik 
[Tu]), 92 

Taormina [I] (Al-Muizzia [Ar]; 
Tauromenion [L]) 

Tara Románescá [R], 133. See Walachia [E] 

Taraclia [R], z60 

Tarnobrzeg, Republic of [E] (Republika 
Tarnobrzeska |P]), 84-85 

Tarnopol [G], 774. See Ternopil [U] 

Tarnopol [P], 84, 100, 104, 106, 110, 112. See 
Ternopil’ [U] 

Tarnopol’ [Ru], 722, 126, 128. See Ternopil’ 
[U] 
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Tarnopol [Sz], z770. See Ternopil [U] 

Tartaria Budziacensis [L], 40. See Bucak [T] 

Tartaria Minor |L], 40. See Crimean 
Khanate [E] 

Tartaria Oczacoviensis |L], 40. See Yedisan 
[T] 

Tartu [Et] (derpet [Y]; Dorpat [G/Sv, O]; 
Dorpato [Eo]; Dorpatum [L]; Iurev 
[Ru]; Tartu [Mo, Sz]; Tartuo [Eo]), 46, 
96, 161; 84, 88, 90, 100, 104, I0Ó, ITO, 112, 
IIÓ, 122, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 
160 

Tartu [Mo], 732. See Tartu [Et] 

Tartu [Ru], 722, 728. See Tartu [Et] 

Tartu [Sz], r7o. See Tartu [Et] 

Tartuo [Eo], 76. See Tartu [Et] 

Tatarstan | Ir, Ru], 58, 143 

Taurida [E] (tauride [Y]; Taurido [Eo]; 
Tavrida |O]) (governorate), 50, 56, 60, 
64, 88 

Taurida Soviet Socialist Republic [E] 
(Sovetskaia Sotsialisticheskaia 
Respublika Tavridy [Ru]), 84-85 

tauride [Y], 72. See Taurida [E] 

Taurido [Eo], 76. See Taurida [E] 

Tauromenion [L], 4, ro. See Taormina [I] 

Tavastgus [E] (tavastgus [Y]; Tavastguso [Eo]; 
Tavastus [O]) (governorate), 56, 60, 64, 88 

tavastgus [Y], 72. See Tavastgus [E] 

Tavastguso [Eo], 76. See Tavastgus [E] 

Tavastus [O], 68. See Tavastgus [E] 

Tavrida |O], 68. See Taurida [E] 

Tekirdag [T], 169 

temeshvar [Y], 72. See Timisoara [R] 

Temesvár [H], 50, 56, 60, 64. See Timisoara 
[R] 

Temesvar [O], 68. See Timisoara [R] 

Temesvaria [L], 40. See Timisoara [R] 

Teme$varo [Eo], 76. See Timisoara [R] 

Temeswar [G], 32, 36, 44. See Timisoara [R] 

Tenekeli mahalle [Rm/T] (Hilal [T]), 169 

Terebovlia [U], zz, 18 

Ternopil’ [U] (Tarnopol [G, P, Sz]; 
Tarnopol’ [Ru]; Ternopol [Mo]), 2o, 116, 
122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 
160, 109 

Ternopol [Mo], 137. See Ternopil' [U] 

Terra Mariana |L] (Holy Virgin Mary’s 
Land [E]; Old Livonia [E]; Oolt-Livland 

[LG]), 20, 27, 28 

Terzi mahala [Rm/A], 168 

Tesaloniki [Sz], r70. See Salonica/Salonika 

[E] 

Tesaloniko [Eo], 76. See Salonica/Salonika 

[E] 

Tetovo [M] (Tetovë [A]), 260 

Teutonic Order, State of the [E] (Civitas 
Ordinis Theutonici |L]), 27 

Thailand [F] (Prathet Thai [Th]), 175, 176; 
174 

Thebyn, 4, ro. See Devin [Sk] 


Theiß/ Theiss [G], 32, 36, 44. See Tisza 
(river) [H] 

Theodosia [Gr], 4, zo, 22, 26. See Feodosiia 
[Ru] 

Theodosia [L]. 40. See Feodosiia [Ru] 

"Thessalonica [E], 74, 18, 40. See Salonica/ 
Salonika [E] 

Thessalonica [L], 40. See Salonica/Salonika 
[E] 

Thessalonica (theme), 14, 18 

Thessaloniki [Gr], 4, zo, 88, 89, 90. See 
Salonica/Salonika [E] 

Thessaloniki, State of (Provisional 
Government of National Defence) [E] 
(Kratos tis Thessaloníkis (Prosoriní 
Kyvérnisi Ethnikis Amynis) [Gr]), 84-85 

theyst [Y], 72. See Tisza (river) [H] 

Third Reich [E] (Dritte Reich [G]), 1, 20, 
98, 114, 115, 119, 120, 121, 123, 130, 145; 
112, 116 118 

Thorn [G], 90, 116, 118. See Torun [P] 

Thrace [E] (Thracia [L]; Thraké [Gr]; Trakiia 
[Bg]; Trakya [T]) (region), 90 

Thrace [E] (theme) 74, 18 

Thracesion (theme), 14, 18 

Thuringia [E] (Thüringen [G]; Turingio 
[Eo]; Türingiya [O]; turingye [Y]; 
Turyngijo |Sz]) (states) 56, 60, 64, 88; 
(state) 84, 88, 100, 104, 106, 110, 112, 138, 


142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 168 

Tibiscus [L], 40. See Tisza (river) [H] 

Timishoara [Mo], 132. See Timisoara [R] 

Timisoara [R] (temeshvar [Y]; Temesvar 
[H]; Temesvar [O]; Temesvaria [L]; 
Temeŝvaro [Eo]; Temeswar [G]; 
Timishoara [Mo]; Timiŝoaro [Eo]; 
Timiszoara [Sz]), 84, 89, 90, 100, 104, 106, 
IIO, IIÓ, 118, 122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 
148,152, 156, 160, 168 

Timi$oaro [Eo], 76. See Timisoara [R] 

Timiszoara [Sz], 77e. See Timisoara [R] 

Tirana [E] (Tirana IL Mo, Sz]; Tiranë [A]), 
III, 129, 130, 131, 161; 126, 128, 148, 152, 
150, 174 

Tirana [I], r78. See Tirana [E] 

Tirana [Mo], 732. See Tirana [E] 

Tirana [Sz], 170. See Tirana [E] 


Tiranë [A], $4, 89, 90, 94, 100, 104, 106, 110, 
122, 138, 142, 144, 168. See Tirana [E] 
Tiraspol [R], 133; 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 
160, 169. See Tiraspol’ [Ru] 

Tiraspol [Sz], z770. See Tiraspol’ [Ru] 

Tiraspol [Ru] (Tiraspol [R, Sz]), 138, 142, 
T44, 148, 152, 156, 160, 169 

Tirena Maro [Eo], 76. See Tyrrhenian Sea 
[E] 

tirenisher yam [Y], 72. See Tyrrhenian Sea 
[E] 

Tirhala [T] (Tirkala [Gr]) (sanjak), 22, 26 

Tirkala [Gr] (sanjak), see Tirhala [T] 

Tirnova [O], 68. See Veliko Tirnovo [Bg] 


Tirol [Mo], 132. See Tyrol [E] 

Tirol [O], 68. See Tyrol [E] 

tirol [Y], 72. See Tyrol [E] 

Tirolo [Eo], see Tyrol [E] 

Tisa [Mo], z32. See Tisza (river) [H] 

Tisa [Sk], 32, 36, 44. See Tisza (river) [H] 

Tisa [Sz], 7o. See Tisza (river) [H] 

Tiso [Eo], 76. See Tisza (river) [H] 

Tisza (river) [H] (Theif&/Theiss [G]; theyst 
[Y]; Tibiscus [L]; Tisa (Mo, Sk, Sz]; 
Tiso [Eo]; Tiza [O]), 4, ro, 14, 18, 22, 26, 
50, S6, 60, 64, 84, 88, 89, 90, 94, 100, 104, 
106, IIO, I12, 116, 118, 122, 126, 128, 138, 
142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 168 

Titograd [Mo], 132. See Podgorica [SC/Mn] 

Titograd [SC/Mn], 126, 128. See Podgorica 
[SC/Mn] 

Tiza [O], 68. See Tisza (river) [H] 

Tmutorokan’ [U], 15; 74, 18 

Tokyo [E] (Tokyo DJ), 174 

Tombak [Rm/SC/S], 168 

Topana [Rm/M], 168 

Torjanci [Rm/Cr], 168 

Torun [P] (Thorn [G]), $4, roo, 104, 106, 110, 
112,122 

Toscana [I], see Tuscany [E] 

Toskana [O], 68. See Tuscany [E] 

toskana [Y], 72. See Tuscany [E] 

Toskanijo [Sz], 170. See Tuscany [E] 

Toskanio [Eo], 76. See Tuscany [E] 

Totoši [Rm/A], 168 

Trabzon [O], 68. See Trabzon [T] 

Trabzon [T] (Trabzon |O]; trabzon |Y]; 
Trabzono [Eo]) (vilayet), 56, 60, 64, 89 

trabzon [Y], 52. See Trabzon [T] 

Trabzono [Eo], 76. See Trabzon [T] 

Transcarpathia [E] (Zakarpattya [U]), 92, 
109, 166 

Transcarpathia [F] (multiethnic region) 152, 
156 

Transleithania/Lands of the Crown of 
Saint Stephen [E] (Lajtántul [H]; 
Translajtanija [SC/Cr]; Transleithanien 
[G]; Zalitavsko |C]), 66. See also 
Austria-Hungary/Austro-Hungarian 
Empire [E]; Hungary, Kingdom of [E] 

Transnistria [E] (Pridnestrovskaia 
Moldavskaia Respublika [Ru]; 
Prydnistrovska Moldavska Respublika 
[U]; Republika Moldoveniaske Nistriané 
[Mo]; Transnistryjo [Sz]) (de facto state) 
91, 135, 136, 143, 149, 158, 163; 94, 135, 
142, 144, 148, 160, 169. See also Moldova 
[R] 

Transnistria Governorate [E] 
(Guvernámántul Transnistriei |R]), 120, 
135; 118 

Transnistryjo [Sz], 170. See Transnistria [E] 

Transylvania [E] (Ardeal [R]; Erdel 
[T]; Erdély [H]; Siebenbürgen [G]; 
Transylvania [L]), 12, 23, 24, 25, 28, 30, 


37, 41, 48, 54, 62, 63, 79, 117, 119, 133, 
134, 139, 143, 164, 166; (principality) 22, 
26, 32, 30, 44 

Transylvania [L], 40. See Transylvania [E] 

trapau [Y], 72. See Opava [C] 

Trapav [O], 68. See Opava [C] 

Trenchin [Mo], 732. See Trenčin [Sk] 

Trenčin [Sk] (Trenchin [Mo]; Trynczin 

[Sz]), 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 

160, 168 

Trent [E] (Trento [L, Mo]; Trient [G]; Trynt 

[Sz]), 84, 100, 104, 106, 110, 112, 116, 116, 

122, 126, 132, 142, 144, 152. 

Trentino-Alto-Adige [I] (Trentino Alto Adige 

[Sz]; Trentino-Alto-Adije [Mo]) (region) 
1206, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156 

Trentino Alto Adige |Sz], 170. See Trentino- 
Alto-Adige [I] 

Trentino-Alto-Adije [Mo], 132. See Trentino- 
Alto-Adige [I] 

Trento [I], 128, 138, 144, 148, 156. See Trent [E] 

Trento [Mo], 732. See Trent [E] 

Trient [G], 128, 138, 144, 148, 156. See Trent 
[E] 

Triest [G], 5o, 56, 60, 64. See Trieste [I] 

Triest [Mo], 732. See Trieste [I] 

Triest [Sz], z70. See Trieste [I] 

Trieste [I] (Triest [G, Mo, Sz]; Trieste [O]; 
Triesto [Eo]; trist [Y]; Tristo [Eo], 5o, 56, 
60, 64, 84, 89, 90, 100, 104, 106, 110, 110, 


IIS, 122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 
156, 160, 168 

Trieste [O], 68. See Trieste [I] 

Triesto [Eo], 76. See Trieste [I] 

Tripoli [Mo], 232. See Tripoli [Gr] 

Tripoli [Sz], 770. See Tripoli [Gr] 

Tripoli [Gr] (Tripoli [Mo, Sz]), 126, 124, 138, 
142,144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 168 

Tripoli, County of [E] (Comitatus 
Tripolitanus |L]), 20 

trist [Y], 72. See Trieste [I] 

Tristo [Eo], 76. See Trieste [I] 

Trnava [Mo], 732. See Trnava [Sk] 

Trnava [Sk] (Trnava [Mo]; Trnawa [Sz]), 
1206, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 168 

Trnawa [Sz], 270. See Trnava [Sk] 

Tropauo [Eo], 76. See Opava [C] 

Troppau [G], 50, 56, 60, 64. See Opava [C] 

Truso [ON], 4, zo 

Trynczin [Sz], 770. See Trenčín [Sk] 

Trynt [Sz], 17e. See Trent [E] 

tsetine [Y], 72. See Cetinje [SC/Mn] 

tshernigov [Y], 72. $ee Chernihiv [U] 

tshernovits [Y], 72. See Chernivtsi [U] 

Tsinutul Autonom Sochialist Kosovo [Mo], 
132. See Kosovo, Socialist Autonomous 
Province of |E] 

Tsinutul Autonom Sochialist Voivodina 
[Mo], 132. See Vojvodina, Socialist 
Autonomous Province of |E] 

Tübingen [G], 29 
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Tukums [Lv] (Tuckum [G]), 768 

Tula [E] (Tula [O]; tula [Y]; Tulo [Eo]) 
(governorate) 56, 60, 64, 88 

Tula [O], 68. See Tula [E] 

tula [Y], 72. See Tula [E] 

Tulo [Eo], 76. See Tula [E] 

Tuna [O], 68. See Danube (river) [E] 

Tuna [T], 32, 36, 44. See Danube (river) [E] 

Tunis [E] (Tunis (Ar)), 70 

Turaü [B], 74, 18 

Turchiia [Mo], 132. See Turkey [E] 

Turcyjo [Sz], 170. See Turkey [E] 

turev [Y], 72. See Tver [Ru] 

Turingio [Eo], 76. See Thuringia [E] 

Türingiya [O], 68. See Thuringia [E] 

turingye [Y], 72. See Thuringia [E] 

Turkey [E] (Turchiia [Mo]; Turcyjo [Sz]; 
Türkiye [T]), 34, 37, 38, 59, 61, 70, 71, 
91, 92, IOI, 105, 107, 109, III, 119, 127, 
131, 143, 146, 153, 161, 163, 165, 166; 84, 
89, 04, 100, 104,100, 110, 1206, 128, 138, 142, 
144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 169 

Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republic [E] 
(Türkmenistan Sowet Sotsialistik 
Respublikasy [Tk]; Turkmenskaia 
Sovetskaia Sotsialisticheskaia Respublika 
[Ru]), 96 

Turkmenistan (Turkmenia) [E] (Tiirkmeni- 
stan [Tk]), 27, 96, 141, 147, 173 

Turku [F] (Abo [Eo]; Abo [Sv]; Aboa [L]; 
Aborg [O]; Turku (Mo, Sz]; turku [Y]; 
Turkuo [Eo]), 56, 60, 64, 84, 88, 90, roo, 
104, 106, IIO, II2, 118, 122, 128, 138, 142, 
144, 148, 1§2, 156, 160 

Turku [Mo], 732. See Turku [F] 

Turku [Sz], 770. See Turku [F] 

turku [Y], 72. See Turku [F] 

Turkuo [Eo], 76. See Turku [F] 

Turla [O], 68. See Dniester (river) [E] 

Turnu Severin [R] (Sewerin [G] ; 
Severinum [L]) 

Turyngijo [Sz], 170. See Thuringia [F] 

Tuscany [E] (Etruria/Hetruria [L]; Toscana 
[I]; Toskana [O]; toskana [Y]; Toskanijo 
[Sz]; Toskanio [Eo]), 42; (grand duchy) 
22, 26, 32, 36, 44; (region) 56, 60, 64, 84, 
89, 100, 104,100, 110, 138, 142, 144 

Tuveria [L], 40. See Tver [Ru] 

Tuzla [SC/Bn], 726, 128, 160. See Tuzla [SC/ 
Bn, Cr] 

Tuzla [SC/Bn, Cr] (Tuzla [Mo, SC/Bn, 
Sz]), 148, 152, 156 

Tuzla [Mo], 732. See Tuzla [SC/Bn, Cr] 

Tuzla [Sz], 170. See Tuzla [SC/Bn, Cr] 

Tver [Mo], 232. See Tver [Ru] 

Tver [O], 68. See Tver [Ru] 

Tver [Ru] (Kalinin (Mo, Ru]; turev [Y]; 
Tuveria [L]; Tver (Mo, O]; Tvero [Eo]; 
Twer [Sz]), 22, 26, 32, 36, 44, 56, 60, 64, 
84, 90, 100, 104, 106, IIO, 112, IIS, 122, 138, 
142, 144, 148, 152 
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Tvero [Eo], 76. See Tver [Ru] 

Twer [Sz], 170. See Tver [Ru] 

Two Sicilies, Kingdom of [E] (Regno dé Doje 
Sicilie [Np]; Regno delle Due Sicilie |I]; 
Regnu di Dui Sicili [Si]), 33 

Tyras [L], 40. See Dniester (river) [E] 

Tyrol [E] (Tirol [G, Mo, Ok tirol [Y]; Tirolo 
[Eo, I]; Zyrolis [L]), (county) 139; 22, 26, 
32, 36, 44, 50, 56, 60, 64, 88, 89; (state) 84, 
88, 89, 90, 100, 104,100, 110, I12, 126, 128, 
148, 152 

Tyrolis |L], 40. See Tyrol [E] 

Tyrrhenian Sea [E] (Bahr-i Sicilya [O]; 
Mare Tyrrhenum [L]; Mari Tirrenu 
[Si]; Maria Tirreniané [Mo]; Tirena 
Maro [Eo]; tirenisher yam [Y]; 
Tyrynisze Mer [Sz]), 4, 10, 14, 18, 22, 26, 
56, 60, 64, £4, 90, 94, 100, 104, I0Ó, 110, 128, 
138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 168, 174 

Tyrynisze Mer [Sz], 170. See Tyrrhenian 
Sea [E] 


U 


Ucraina |L], 40. See Ukraine [E] 

Ujgorodo [Eo], 76. $ee Uzhhorod [U] 

Uka [Tr], 32, 36, 44. See Oka (river) [Ru] 

Ukraina Sz], 170. See Ukraine [E] 

Ukraina Sz], 170. See Ukraine [E] 

Ukraine [E] (Ucraina [L]; Ukraina |P, R, 
Sz]; Ukraina [U]; ukraine [Y]), 7, 28, 
29, 31, 57, 73» 74, 82, 91, 92, 97, 102, 
109,120, 127, 137, 139, 141, 143, 146, 
147, 149, 153, 162, 163, 166; 22, 26, 32, 
36, 44, 90, 94, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 
160, 169, 174. See also Eastern Ukraine 
[E]; Ukrainian Peoples Republic [E]; 
Ukrainian Peoples Republic of Soviets 
[E]; Ukrainian Soviet Republic [E]; 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic [E]; 
Western Ukraine, Republic of [E]; 

ukraine |Y], 73. See Ukraine [E] 

Ukrainian Peoples Republic [E] (Ukrains ka 
narodna respublika [U]), 84-85 

Ukrainian Peoples Republic of Soviets [E] 
(Ukrainskaia Narodnaia Respublika 
Sovetov [Ru]), 84-85 

Ukrainian Soviet Republic [E] (Ukrainskaia 
Sovetskaia Respublika [Ru]), 84-85 

Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic [E] 
(RSS Ukrainiané [Mo]; Ukrainian 
S.S.R [E]; Ukrainskaia Sovetskaia 
Sotsialisticheskaia Respublika [Ru]; 
Ukraiins ka Radians ka Sotsialistychna 
Respublika [U]), 1, 109, 114, 115, 120, 
121, 125, 129, 134, 135, 159, 162; 84, 88, 
100, 104, 100, 110, 112, 110,122, 126, 128. 
See Ukraine E] 

Ukrainian State (Hetmanate) [E] 
(Ukrains ka Derzhava (Hetmanat UI, 
84-85 
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Ulcinj (SC, Mn] (Olcinium [L]), 768 

Umbria [I] (Umbrijo [Sz]; Umbrio [Eo]; 
Umbrya [O]; umbrya [Y]) (region), 56, 
60, 64, 84, 89, 100, 104, 106, 110, 138, 142, 
144 

Umbrijo [Sz], 170. See Umbria [I] 

Umbrio [Eo], 76. See Umbria [I] 

Umbrya |O], 68. See Umbria |I] 

umbrya [Y], 72. See Umbria [I] 

Ungariia [Mo], 132. See Hungary [E] 

ungern |Y], 73. See Hungary [E] 

Ungevar [O], 68. See Uzhhorod [U] 

Ungvár [H], so, 56, 60, 64, 116, 118. See 
Uzhhorod [U] 

Ungvaro [Eo], 76. See Uzhhorod [U] 

ungvir [Y], 72. See Uzhhorod [U] 

Union State (of Russia and Belarus) [E] 
(Sajuznaja dziarzava [B]; Soyuznoye go- 
sudarstvo [Ru]), 149, 153 

United Arab Emirates [E] (al-Imarat 
al-Arabiyah al-Muttahidah [Ar]; 
Unuiĝintaj Arabaj Emirlandoj |Eo|), 8o 

United Baltic Duchy [E] (Apvienotā Baltijas 
hercogiste [Ly]; Balti Hertsogiriik [Et]; 
Vereinigtes Baltisches Herzogtum [G]), 
84-85 

United Kingdom [E], 59 

United States (of America) [E] (Unuiĝintaj 
Ŝtatoj de Ameriko [Eo]), 33, 55, 65, 67, 
80, 86, 87, 102, 108, 120, 124, 125, 130, 
154 

Uniuniia Sovetiké [Mo], 132. See Soviet 
Union [E] 

Unuigintaj Arabaj Emirlandoj |Eo], 8o. See 
United Arab Emirates |E] 

Unuigintaj Statoj de Ameriko [Eo], 80. See 
United States (of America) [E] 

Upper Austria [E] (Austria Superior 
[L]; Austriia Superioaré [Mo]; ojber- 
estraykh [Y]; Supra-Astrujo [Eo]; Yukarı 
Avusturya |O]) (territory) 32, 36, 40, 44, 
50, 56, 60, 64, 88, 89; (state) 84, 88, 89, roo, 
104, 106, 110, 112, 120, 128, 148, 152 

Upper Palatinate |E] (Oberpfalz [G]) (elec- 
torate), 22, 26 

Upper Silesia [E] (Horní Slezsko [C]; 
Oberschlesien [G]; Śląsk Górny [P]), 1, 
2, 123, 172; (province), 84, 100, 104, 106, 
IIO, 112 

Upper Silesia, Free State of |E] (Freistaat 
Oberschlesien |G]), 84-85 

Upper Silesia Plebiscite Area [E] (Plebiscyt 
na Górnym Slasku [P]; Volksabstimmung 
in Oberschlesien [G], 84-85 

Uppsala [Sv] (Gamla Uppsala [Sv]; Upsal 
[O]; Upsala [L, Mo, Sz]; upsala [Y]; 
Upsalo [Eo]), 29, 45, 162; 22, 26, 32, 36, 
44, $6, 60, 64, 84, 88, 90, 100, 104, 100, IIO, 
112, 118, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 
160 

Upsal [O], 68. See Uppsala [Sv] 


Upsala [L], 40. See Uppsala [Sv] 

Upsala [Mo], 732. See Uppsala [Sv] 

Upsala [Sz], 770. See Uppsala [Sv] 

upsala [Y], 72. See Uppsala [Sv] 

Upsalo [Eo], 76. See Uppsala [Sv] 

Uriankhai [Tu] (Urianhai [Mg]; 
Urjanchajskij kraj |Ru]), 92 

Usatovo [Rm/U], 169 

Üsküb [O], 68. See Skopje [M] 

Üsküb [T], 32, so, 56, 60, 64. See Skopje [M] 

Ústí [C] (Ausig [Sz]; Usti [Mo]), 726, 124, 
138, 142, 144, 148, 156, 160, 168 

Usti [Mo], 132. See Ústí [C] 

Uusikaupunki [F] (Nystad [Sv]) 31 

Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic [E] 
(O'zbekiston Sovet Sotsialistik 
Respublikasi [Uz]; Uzbekskaia 
Sovetskaia Sotsialisticheskaia Respublika 
[Ru]), 139 

Uzbekistan [E] (O'zbekiston [Uz]), 27, 58, 
80, 120, 139, 141 

Uzgorod [Sz], 170. See Uzhhorod [U] 

Uzhgorod [Mo], 132. See Uzhhorod [U] 

Uzhgorod [Ru], 126, 124. See Uzhhorod [U] 

Uzhhorod [U] (Ujgorodo [Eo]; Ungevar 
[O]; Ungvar [H]; Ungvaro [Eo]; ungvir 
[Y]; Uzgorod [Sz]; Uzhgorod [Mo, Ru]; 
Užhorod [Sk]), 122, 126, 124, 138, 142, 
144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 168 

Uzhorod [Sk], 84, 88, 89, 100, 104, 106, 110, 
112. See Uzhhorod [U] 


V 


Vaimar [Mo], 132. See Weimar [G] 

Valcele [Rm/R], 169 

Valachia |L], 40. See Walachia [E] 

Valachia Caesarea |L], 40. See Lesser 
Walachia |E] 

Valachia Minor ILL 40. See Lesser Walachia 
[E] 

Valahujo [Eo], 76. See Walachia [E] 

valakhye [Y], 72. See Walachia [F] 

Valdek [O], 68. See Waldeck [G] 

valdek [Y], 72. See Waldeck [G] 

Valdeko [Eo], 76. See Waldeck [G] 

Valogda [O], 68. See Vologda [E] 

Valona [L], 40. See Vlorë [A] 

Varangian Rus |E], 6-7 

Varda [Rm/SC/Bn, Cr], 168 

Vardar [E] (Vardarska [SC]) (banovina), 
III; 84, 100, 104, 100, IIO 

Vardar (river) [M] (Aksiós [Gr]; Axius [L]; 
Vardar [Mo, O]; vardar [Y]; Vardaro 
[Eo]; Wardar [Sz]), 4, 10, 14, 18, 22, 26, 
50, $6, 60, 64, 84, 89, 90, 94, 100, 104, 106, 
IIO, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 
160, 169 

Vardar [Mo], 132. See Vardar (river) [M] 

Vardar [O], 68. See Vardar (river) [M] 

vardar [Y], 72. See Vardar (river) [M] 


Vardaro [Eo], 76. See Vardar (river) [M] 

Varna [Bg] (Odessos [Grc]; Varna (Mo, O]; 
varna [Y]; Varno [Eo]; Warna [Sz]), 4, 
I0, $0, $6, 60, 64, 84, 89, 90, 100, 104, I06, 
110,110, 118, 122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 
148,152, 156, 160, 109 

Varna [Mo], 132. See Varna [Bg] 

Varna [O], 68. See Varna [Bg] 

varna [Y], 72. See Varna [Bg] 

Varno [Eo], 76. See Varna [Bg] 

Varsavia [L], 40. See Warsaw [E] 

Varshava [Ru], 50, 56, 60, 64. See Warsaw [E] 

varshe [Y], 74; 72. See Warsaw [E] 

Varshoviia [Mo], 732. See Warsaw [E] 

Varşova [O], 68. See Warsaw [E] 

Varsovie [Fr], 79. See Warsaw [E] 

Varsovio [Eo], 79; 76. See Warsaw [E] 

Varta [Mo], 132. See Warta (river) [P] 

Varta [O], 68. See Warta (river) [P] 

varte [Y], 72. See Warta (river) [P] 

Vartha [L], 40. See Warta (river) [P] 

Varto [Eo], 76. See Warta (river) [P] 

Vatican [E] (Vaticano |I]; Vaticanus [L]; 
Vatikan [Mo]; Watikan |Sz]) (ecclesias- 
tical state), 17, 67, 149; 84, 04, 100, 104, 
106, II0, 128, 138, 142, I44, 148, IS, 156, 
160 

Vatikan [Mo], 132. See Vatican [E] 

vaysrusland [Y], 73. See Belarus [E] 

Velegrada [Gr], 14, 18. See Belgrade [E] 

Veletian Union |E], 14, 18 

Veliki Mokri lug [Rm/SC/S], 768 

Veliki Rit [Rm/SC/S] (Mali Beograd 
[SC/S), 168 

Veliko Tirnovo [Eo], 76. See Veliko Tirnovo 
[Bg] 

Veliko Tirnovo [Bg] (Tirnova [O]; Veliko 
Tirnovo [Eo]; veliko turnovo [Y]), 5o, 
56, 60, 04, 89, 

veliko turnovo [Y], 72. See Veliko Tirnovo 
[Bg] 

Veltavo [Eo], 76. See Vltava (river) [C] 

Venecio [Eo], 76. See Venice [E] 

Venedik [O], 68. See Venice [E] 

Venedik |O], 68. See Veneto (Venetia) |I] 

Venedik Deñizi [O], 6$. See Adriatic Sea 

Venetiae [L], 40. See Venice [E] 

Venetia-Giulia [I] (region), 84, 100, 104, 106, 
IIO 

Venetia-Tridentina [I] (region), 84, 100, 104, 
106, IIO 

Venetlando |Eo], 76. See Veneto (Venetia) 

Veneto (Venetia) [I] [Venedik [O]; 
Venetlando [Eo]; Vèneto [V]; venetsya 
[Y]; Weneto [Sz]), 23; (region), 50, 56, 60, 
64, 84, 88, 89, 100, 104, 106, 110, 138, 142, 
144 

Venetsiia [Mo], 132. See Venice [E] 

venetsya [Y], 72. See Venice [E] 

venetsya [Y], 72. See Veneto (Venetia) [I] 

Venezia [I], so, 56, 60, 64, $9, 90. See Venice 


[E] 

Venice [E] (Venecio [Eo]; Venedik [O]; 
Venesia/ Venexia [V]; Venetiae [L]; 
Venetsiia [Mo]; venetsya [Y]; Venezia 
[I]; Wenecyjo [Sz]), 29, 38, 49, 74, 146; 
4, I0, 14, I8, 22, 26, 32, 36, 44, 84, 100, 104, 
1006, II0, 110, 118, 122, I26, 128, 138, 142, 
144, 148, 152, 156, 160. See also Venice, 
Republic of [E]; Veneto (Venetia) [I] 

Venice, Republic of [E] (Serenisima 
Republega de Venésia [V]; Serenissima 
Repubblica di Venezia [I]; Serenissima 
Respublica Veneta (L]), 23, 33, 48, 70, 
161; 14, 18, 22, 26, 32, 36, 44 

Ventspils [Lv] (Windau [G]), 768 

Veseli Brijeg [Rm/SC/S], 168 

Veser [Mo], 732. See Weser (river) [G] 

Vesprim [G], 4, zo. See Veszprém [H] 

Veszprém [H] (Vesprim [G]) 

Vetřni [Rm/C], 16$ 

veysl [Y], 72. See Vistula (river) [E] 

Viadrus [L], 40. See Oder (river) [G] 

Viborg [O], 68. See Vyborg [Ru] 

Viborg [Sv], 22, 26, 32, 36, 44, 56, 60, 64, 88, 
90. See Vyborg [Ru) 

viborg [Y], 72. See Vyborg [Ru] 

Viborgo [Eo], 76. See Vyborg [Ru] 

Viburgus [L], 40. See Vyborg [Ru] 

Viciebsk [B], 88, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 
152, 156, 160, 169. See Vitebsk [Ru] 

Vidin [Bg] (Vidin [Eo, O, Y]; Vidino [Eo]), 
50, $6, 60, 64, 89, 126, 128 

Vidin [T] (Vidin [Bg]) (sanjak), 22, 26 

Vidin [Bg] (sanjak), see Vidin [T] 

Vidin [Mo], 132. See Vidin [Bg] 

Vidin [O], 68. See Vidin [Bg] 

vidin [Y], 72. See Vidin [Bg] 

Vidino [Eo], 76. See Vidin [Bg] 

Viena [Mo], 732. See Vienna [E] 

Vienna [E] (Bet [SC/Cr]; Beg [O]; Bécs 
[H]; Viedeň [Sk]; Vídeň [C]; Vider [U]; 
Viena [Mo, R]; Vienna [I]; Vieno [Eo]; 
vin [Y]; Vindobona [L]; Viyana [O]; 
Wien [G]; Wiyn [Sz]), 28, 29, 31, 33, 37, 
42, 46, 47, 49, 50, 55, 57, 61, 63, 101, 109, 
161, 163, 164; 14, I8, 22, 26, 32, 36, 40, 44, 
84, 94, I00, I04, I0Ó, 110,112, IIÓ, 118, 122, 


126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 
108, 174 

Vieno [Eo], 76. See Vienna [E] 

Vientiane [E] (Wiangchan [Lo]), 174 

Vietnam |E] (Viét Nam [Vm]), 175, 176; 174 

Viipuri [F], 115; 56, 60, 64, 88, 90. See Vyborg 
[Ru] 

Vilna [L], 40. See Vilnius [Lt] 

Vilna [O], 68. See Vilnius [Lt] 

Vil'na [Ru], 74; 56, 60, 64. See Vilnius [Lt] 

vilne [Y], 74; 72. See Vilnius [Lt] 

Vilnius [Lt] (Vilna [L, O]; Vil’na [Ru]; 
Vilnia [B]; vilne [Y]; Vilno [Eo]; Vilnius 
[Mo]; Vil’nius [Ru]; Wilna (GJ; Wilno 
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[P]), 19, 46, 57, 74. 123, 159, 164: 90, 94, 
IIÓ, 122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 
156, 160, 168, 169, 174 

Vilnius [Lt] (multiethnic city) 752, 756 

Vilnius [Mo], 232. See Vilnius [Lt] 

Vilnius [Ru], 722, 126, 128. See Vilnius [Lt] 

Vilno [Eo], 76. See Vilnius [Lt] 

vin [Y], 72. See Vienna [E] 

Vindobona [L], 42. See Vienna [E] 

Vinnitsa [Mo], 137. See Vinnytsia [U] 

Vinnitsa [Ru], 122, 126, 128. See Vinnytsia 
[U] 

Vinnytsia [U] (Vinnitsa [Mo, Ru]; 
Winnizia [G]; Winycyjo [Sz]), 84, oo, 
100, I04, I0Ó, 110, I12, IIÓ, 122, 126, 128, 
138, 142, 144, 148,152, 156, 160, 109 

virtemburg |Y], 72. See Württemberg (G] 

Visegrad [L, Sc], 4, zo. See Vyšehrad [C] 

Vistül [O], 68. See Vistula (river) [E] 

Vistula (river) [E] (veysl [Y]; Vistül [O]; 
Vistula [L, Mo]; Vistulo [Eo]; Wisła 
[P], Wistula [Sz]), 4, ro, 14, 18, 22, 26, 50, 
56, 60, 64, 84, 88, 90, 94, 100, 104, 100, 110, 
112,110, 118, 122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 
148, 152, 156, 160, 168, 169 

Vistula [L], 40. See Vistula (river) [E] 

Vistula [Mo], 732. See Vistula (river) [E] 

Vistulo [Eo], 76. See Vistula (river) [E] 

Visurgis [L], 40. See Weser (river) [G] 

Vitebsk [Mo], 732. See Vitebsk [Ru] 

Vitebsk [O], 68. See Vitebsk [Ru] 

Vitebsk [Ru] (Viciebsk [B]; Vitebsk [Mo, 
O]; vitebsk [Y]; Vitebsko [Eo]; Witebsk 
[P, Sz]), 14, 18, 56, 60, 64, 88, 126, 128, 138, 
I42, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 169 

vitebsk [Y], 72. See Vitebsk [Ru] 

Vitebsko [Eo], 76. See Vitebsk [Ru] 

Vitkovice [Rm/C], 168 

Viyana [O], 71; 68. See Vienna [E] 

Vize [T] (sanjak), 22, 26 

Vizsoly [H], 29 

Vlachia [Gr], 32, 36, 44. See Walachia [E] 

Vladimir [Ru], 74, 18 

Vladimir [E] (ludmir [Y]; Vladimir [O]; 
Vladimiro |Eo]) (governorate), 56, 60, 64 

Vladimir [O], 68. See Vladimir [E] 

Vladimiro [Eo], 76. See Vladimir [E] 

Vladislavovo [Rm/Bg], 169 

Vladivostok [Ru], 102, 136, 147 

Vlatava [O], 68. See Vltava (river) [C] 

Vloré [A] (Avlonya [T]; Valona [L]) 

Vlorë [A] (sanjak), see Avlonya [T] 

Vltava (river) [C] ( Moldau [G]; moldau 
[Y]; Multavia [L]; Veltavo [Eo]; 
Vlatava [O]; Vltava [Mo]; Witawa 
[Sz];), 22, 26, 50, 56, 60, 64, 84, 88, 89, 90, 
94, 100, 104, 106, 110, 112,110, IIS, 122, 
126, 128, 138, 142, 144, I48, 152, 156, 160, 
168 

Vltava [Mo], 132. See Vltava (river) [C] 

Vojvodina [SC/S] (Vajdaság [H]; 
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Wojwodina [G, Sz]), 97, 119, 123, 131, 
147, 149; 138, 142, 144, 148, 160, 168 

Vojvodina [SC/S] (multiethnic autonomous 
region) 152, 156 

Vojvodina, Socialist Autonomous Province of 
[E] (Socijalistička Autonomna Pokrajina 
Vojvodina [SC/S]; Tsinutul Autonom 
Sochialist Voivodina [Mo]), 131, 147; 126, 
128 

Vojvodina, Autonomous Province of [E] 
(Autonomna Pokrajina Vojvodina 
[SC/S]), 147 

Volga [Mo], 132. See Volga (river) [Ru] 

Volga [O], 68. See Volga (river) [Ru] 

Volga (river) [Ru] (del [Tr]; Itil [Ct]; 
Volga [Mo]; Volga [O]; Volga/Volgae 
[L]; volge [Y]; Volgo [Eo]; Wołga [Sz] ), 
I9, 102; 4, I0, 14, 18, 22, 26, $6, 60, 64, 84, 
90, 94, 100, 104, 100, 110, 118, 122, 128, 138, 
142, 144, 148, 152 

Volga/Volgae [L], 42; 40. See Volga (river) 
[Ru] 

Volga German Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republic [E] (Autonome Sozialistische 
Sowjetrepublik der Wolgadeutschen 
[G]; Avtonomnaia Sovetskaia 
Sotsialisticheskaia Respublika Nemtsev 
Povolzh’ya [Ru]), 119 

volge [Y], 72. See Volga (river) [Ru] 

Volgo [Eo], 76. See Volga (river) [Ru] 

Volbinia [L], 40. See Volhynia [E] 

Volhinya [O], 68. See Volhynia [E] 

Volhynia [E] (Volhinia [L]; Volhinya [O]; 
volin [Y]; Volinio [Eo]; Volyn’ [U]; 
Wolyá [P]; Wolynien [G]) (region) 22, 
26, 32, 36, 44, 50, 90; (governorate), 56, 
60, 64, 88; (voivodeship) 84, 100, 104, 106, 
IIO, 112 

volin [Y], 72. See Volhynia [E] 

Volinio [Eo], 76. See Volhynia [E] 

Volodymyr [U], 174, 18 

Vologda [E] (Valogda [O]; vologda [Y]; 
Vologodo |Eo)) (governorate), 56, 60, 64 

vologda [Y], 72. See Vologda [E] 

Vologdo [Eo], 76. See Vologda [E] 

Volyn [Ru, UL 9; 4, z0 

Vonyuchka [Ru], see Vonyučka [Rm/Ru] 

Vonyucka [Rm/Ru] (Vonyuchka [Ru]), 769 

Vorarbergo |Eo], 76. See Vorarlberg 

Vorarlberg [G] (Austria Anterior [L]; 
Forarlberg [Mo]; forarlberg [Y]; 
Vorarbergo [Eo]; Vorarlberg |O]) (terri- 
tory) 22, 26, 32, 36, 40, 44, $0, 56, 60, 64, 
88, $9; (state) 84, 88, 89, 90, 100, 104, 106, 
IIO, I12, 126, 128, 148, 152 

Vorarlberg [O], 68. See Vorarlberg [G] 

Voronej [O], 68. See Voronezh [E] 

Voronejo [Eo], 76. See Voronezh [E] 
Voronezh [E] (Voronej [O]; Voronejo [Eo]; vo- 
ronezh [Y]) (governorate), 56, 60, 64, 88 

voronezh [Y], 72. See Voronezh [E] 
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Vranje [SC/S], 168 

Vratislavia [L], 40. See Wrocław [P] 

Vrbas [E] (Vrbaska [SC]) (banovina), 111; 
84,100, 104, 100, II0, 116 

Vroclavo [Eo], 76. See Wroclaw [P] 

Vrotslav [Mo], 132. See Wrocław [P] 

vrotslav [Y], 74. See Wroclaw [P] 

Voukourésti [Gr], 32, 36, 44. See Bucharest 
[E] 

Vugitrn [SC/S] (sanjak), see Vulçitrin [T] 

Vulcánesti [R], see Vulkanesti [Rm/R] 

Vulcitrin [T] (Vuçitrn/ Vushtrri |SC/S]) 
(sanjak), 22, 26 

Vulkanesti [Rm/R] (Vulcánesti [R]), 769 

Vürtemberg [O], 68. See Württemberg [G] 

Vurtenburgio [Eo], 76. See Württemberg [G] 

Vushtrri [SC/S] (sanjak), see Vulcitrin [T] 

Vyborg [Ru] (Viborg [O]; Viborg [Sv]; vi- 
borg [Y]; Viborgo [Eo]; Viburgus [L]; 
Viipuri [F]), 115 

Vysehrad [C] (Visegrad [L, Sc]) 


W 


Walachia [E] (Eflak [O]; Eftak [T]; 
Havasalföld [H]; Muntenia [R]; 
Oláhország [H]; Tara Románescá [R]; 
Valachia |L]; Valahia [R]; Valaĥujo 
[Eo]; valakhye [Y]; Vlachia [Gr]; 
Vlashko [Bg]; Walachei [G]), 19, 23, 29, 
30, 31, 37, 48, 54, 58, 62, 71, 82, 133, 146; 
22, 26, 32, 36, 44, 50, 56, 60, 64, 9, 90 

Walachia and Moldavia, United 
Principalities of [E] (Principatele Unite 
ale Moldovei si Tarii Románesti [R]), 37, 
133. See also Moldavia [E]; Walachia [E] 

Waldeck [G] (Valdek [O]; valdek [Y]; 
Valdeko [Eo]) (principality) 56, 6o, 64, 
88; (state) 84, 88, 100, 104, 106, 110 

Wales [E] (Cymru [W ]), 80 

Wardar [Sz], 170. See Vardar (river) [M] 

Warna [Sz], 170. See Varna [Bg] 

Warsaw [E] (Varsavai [L]; Varshava [Ru]; 
varshe [Y]; Varshoviia [Mo]; Varşova 
[O]; Varsovie [Fr]; Varsovio [Eo]; 
Warschau [G]; Warszau [Sz]; Warszawa 
[P]), 2, 33,46, 75. 79, 151, 159, 164, 171; 
22, 26, 32, 36, 44, 84, 94, 100, 104, 100, 110, 
112, 122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 
1506, 160, 168, 174 

Warsaw, Duchy of [E] (Duche de Varsovie 
[Fr]; Ksigstwo Warszawskie [P]), 33, 46, 
47 

"Warsaw Land” |Eo], 75 

Warschau [G], 74; 118. See Warsaw [E] 

Warszau [Sz], 170. See Warsaw [E] 

Warszawa [P], 74, 79; 88, 90. See Warsaw [E] 

Warta (river) [P] (Wartau [Sz]; Warthe 
[G]; Varta; [Mo, O]; varte [Y]; Vartha 
[L]; Varto [Eo]), 4, 20, 14, 18, 22, 26, 32, 
36,44, $0, $6, 60, 64, 84, 90, 04, 100, 104, 


106, IIO, 112, 122, I26, 128, 138, 142, 144, 
148, 152, 156, 160, 168 

Wartau [Sz], 770. See Warta (river) [P] 

Warthe [G], 776, 178. See Warta (river) [P] 

Washington (D.C.) [E], 86 

Watikan [Sz], 170. See Vatican [E] 
Weifenburg/Weissenburg [G] 32, 36, 
44. See Alba Iulia [R] 

Weimar [G] (Vaimar [Mo]), 45; £4, roo, 104, 
100, 110, 112, 110 

Weligrad [OG, Sc], 4, zo. See Staré Mésto [C] 

Wenecyjo [Sz], 170. See Venice [E] 

Weneto |Sz], 170. See Veneto (Venetia) |I] 

Weser [Eo], 76. See Weser (river) [G] 

Weser (river) [G] (Ninburg [Sz]; Veser 
[Mo]; Visurgis [L]; Weser [Eo,O]; 
weser [Y ]), 4, 10, 14, 18, 22, 26, 32, 36, 44, 
50, $6, 60, 64, 84, 88, 90, 94, 100, 104, 106, 
IIO, I12, 116, 118, 122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 
144, 148, 152, 156, 160 

Weser [O], 6$. See Weser (river) [G] 

weser [Y], 72. See Weser (river) [G] 

West Bank [E] (ad-Diffah al-Garbiyyah 
[Ar]; HaGadah HaMaaravit |Hb]), 154 

West Berlin [E] (Berlinul de Vest [Mo]; 
West-Berlin |G]), 121, 125; 122, 126, 128. 
See also Berlin [G] 

West Germany [E] (Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland (G]), 102, 121, 123, 125, 
130, 131, 154, 163; 122, I26, 128 

West Prussia [E] (Garbi-Prusya [O]; 
mayrev-preysn [Y]; Okcidenta Prusujo 
[Eo]; Prusy Zachodnie [P]; Westpreufsen 
[G]), 123; (province), 56, 60, 64, 88, 90 

Western Bug (river) [E] (Bug [Mo]; bug 
[Y]; Bug [O]; Buga [L]; Bugo [Eo]; 
Buh [U]), 1, 120; 4, ro, 14, 18, 22, 26, 50, 
56, 60, 64, 84, 90, 94, 100, 104, I0Ó, IIO, 112, 
116,118, 122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 146, 
152,150, 160, 168 

Western Dvina (river) [E] (Daugava 
[Lv]; Düna [G]; Duna [L]; Dvina 
[O]; Dvina de Vest [Mo]; Dzvina 
[B]; DZwina [P]; mayrev-dvine [Y]; 
Okcidenta Dvino [Eo]), 4, 10, 14, 18, 22, 
26, 56, 60, 64, 84, 88, 90, 94, 100, 104, 106, 
IIO, 112,110, 118, 122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 
144, 148, 1§2, 156, 160, 169 

Western Macedonia |E] (multiethnic re- 
gion) 152, 156 

Western Thrace [E] (Bati Trakya [T]; Dytiki 
Thraki [Gr]; Zapadna Trakiya [Bg]), 123 

Western Thrace, Provisional Government 
of LE) (Garbi Trakya Hükümet-i 
Müstakilesi [T]; Prosorini Kyvernisi 
Dytikis Thrakis |Gr]), 84-85 

Western Thrace [E] (multiethnic region) 152, 
156 

Western Ukraine, Republic of [E] 
(Zakhidnoukraiins ka Narodna 
Respublika [U]), 92; 90 


West/Western Roman Empire |E], 8 

Westphalia [E] (Westfalen [G]) (province), 
84, I00, 104, 106, 110, I12 

White Sea [E] (Beloye More [Ru]; 
Vienanmeri [F]), 105 

Wielkopolska |P], 24. See Great Poland |E] 

Wien [G], 50, 56, 60, 64, 88, 89, 90. See 
Vienna [E] 

“Wild Fields" [E] (Dikoye Polye [Ru]; Dyke 
Pole [U]; Dzikie pola |P]), 31 

Wilna [G], zz8. See Vilnius [Lt] 

Wilno [P], 46, 57, 74, 159; 22, 26, 32, 36, 44, 
84, 88, 100, 104, 106, 110, 112. See Vilnius 

Wilnus [Sz], 270. See Vilnius [Lt] 

Winnizia [G], 178. See Vinnytsia [U] 

Winycyjo [Sz], 770. See Vinnytsia [U] 

Wista [P], 32, 36, 44. See Vistula (river) [E] 

Wislica [P], 4, zo 

Wistula [Sz], 79. See Vistula (river) [E] 

Witawa [Sz], 770. See Vltava (river) [C] 

Witebsk [P], 88. See Vitebsk [Ru] 

Witebsk [Sz], 170. See Vitebsk [Ru] 

Wittenberg [G], 29 

Wiyn [Sz], 270. See Vienna [E] 

Wojwodina [Sz], 170. See Vojvodina |SC/S) 

Wolga River [Sz], 170. See Volga (river) 
[Ru] 

Wolin [P] (Jomsburg [ON]), 9; zz, 18 

Wolmer [G], 728, 144 

Wortizlava [L, Sc], 4, ro. See Wroctaw [P] 

Württemberg [G] (virtemburg [Y]; 
Vürtemberg [O]; Vurtenburgio |Eo]) 
(kingdom) 56, 60, 64, 88, 89; (state) 84, 88, 
89, 100, 104, 106, IIO, 112 

Würzburg [G] (Herbipolis [L]), 42; 22, 26, 
32, 30, 44 

Würzburg, Grand Duchy of [E] 
(Groffberzogtum Würzburg (G]), 24 

Wroclaw [P] (Breslau [G, Sz]; Breslaŭ [Eo]; 
Breslav [O]; bresle [Y]; Vratislavia [L]; 
Vroclavo [Eo]; Vrotslav [Mo]; vrotslav 
[Y]; Wortizlava [L, Sc]), 74; r4, 14, 122, 
126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160, 168 


X 
Xanthi [Gr], 769 


Y 


Yanbian (Korean Autonomous Prefecture) 
[E] (Yanbian (Ch]), 175 

yanina [Y], 72. See Ioannina [Gr] 

Yanya [O], 68. See Ioannina [Gr] 

Yanya [T], 56, 60, 64. See Ioannina [Gr] 

Yanya [T] (Ioannina [Gr]) (sanjak), 22, 26 

yaroslav [Y], 72. See Iaroslav [E] 

Yaroslavl [O], 68. See Iaroslav [E] 


Yaş [T], 22, 26, 32, 36, 44. See Iasi [R] 

Yedisan [T] (Jedisan [U]; Tartaria 
Oczacoviensis [L]) (sanjak) 22, 26, 32, 36, 
44 

Yekaterinoslav [O], 68. See Ekaterinaslav [E] 

yekaterinaslav [Y], 72. See Ekaterinaslav [E] 

Yemen [E] (al-Yaman [Ar]), 70 

“Yiddishland” [E], 57, 61, 73-74, 108, 146 

Yildirim [Rm/T], 769 

Yugoslavia |E] (Tugoslavia [R]; Iugoslaviia 
[Mo]: Jugoslavija [SC]; Jugoslawien [G]; 
Jugosllavia [A]; Jugoszlávia [H]), 51, 58, 
61, 80, 91, 92, 107, 108, 109, III, 119, 
121, 123—124, 125, 127, 129, 130, 131, 
137, 139, 141, 147, 153, 158, 161, 163, 165, 
166, 175; 89, 90, I00, 104,100, IIO, 110, 
122, 126, 128 

Yugoslavia, Socialist Federal Republic of [E] 
(Socijalisticka Federativna Republika 
Jugoslavija SC, M]; Socialistična federa- 
tivna republika Jugoslavija |SI)) 131, 147 

Yugoslavia, Federal Republic of Yugoslavia 
[E] (Savezna Republika Jugoslavija 
[SC/S, Mn], 139, 149 

Yukarı Avusturya [O], 68. See Upper Austria 
[E] 

Yunan Denizi [T], 32, 36, 44. See Ionian 
Sea 

Yunan Deñizi [O], 68. See Ionian Sea 

Yunanistan [O], 68. See Greece [E] 


Z 


Zabrušany [C], 4, z0 

Zadar [SC/Cr] (Iader/Iadera [L]; Zara [I, 
O]; zara [Y]; Zaro [Eo]; Zadaro [Eo]) 

Zadaro [Eo], 76. See Zadar [SC/Cr] 

Zágráb [H], 50, $6, 60, 64. See Zagreb [SC/Cr] 

Zagrabia [L], 40. See Zagreb [SC/Cr] 

Zagrabo [Eo], 76. See Zagreb [SC/Cr] 

Zagreb [Mo], 132. See Zagreb [SC/Cr] 

Zagreb [O], 68. See Zagreb [SC/Cr] 

Zagreb [SC/Cr] (Agram [G]; Zágráb [H]; 
Zagrabia [L]; Zagrabo [Eo]; Zagreb 
[Mo, Sz]; Zagreb [O]; zagreb [Y]: 
Zagrebo [Eo]), 162; 14, 18, 50, 56, 60, 64, 
84, 89, 90, 04, 100, 104,100, 110,110, IIS, 
122, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 
100, 108, 174 

Zagreb [Sz], 170. See Zagreb [SC/Cr] 

zagreb [Y], 72. See Zagreb [SC/Cr] 

Zagrebo [Eo], 76. See Zagreb [SC/Cr] 

Zakopane, Republic of |E] (Rzeczpospolita 
Zakopiańska [P]), 84-85 

zaksn [Y], 76. See Saxony [E] 

Zaksyn [Sz], 170. See Saxony [E] 

Zaksyn-Anhalt [Sz], 170. See Saxony-Anhalt 


[E] 


Index 


Zalavár [H] (Blatnohrad [Sk], Mosaburg [G]) 

Zaltsburg [Mo], 132. See Salzburg [G] 

Zaltsburg [Mo], 132. See Salzburg [G] 

zaltsburg [Y], 72. See Salzburg [G] 

zaltsburg [Y], 72. See Salzburg [G] 

Zaporizhzhia [U], see Zaporozhia [E] 

Zaporovia [L], 40. See Zaporozhia [E] 

Zaporoviensium Sedes [L], 40. See Sich [U] 

Zaporoże [P], see Zaporozhia [E] 

Zaporzh e [Ru], see Zaporozhia [E] 

Zaporozhia [E] (Zaporizhzhia [U]; 
Zaporovia [L]; Zaporoże [P]; Zaporzh e 
[Ru]), 31; 32, 36, 44 

Zara |I], 22, 26, 32, 36, 44, 50, 56, 60, 64, 84, 
89, 90, 100, 104, 106, 110, 116, 118, 122. See 

Zadar [SC, Cr] 

Zara [O], 68. See Zadar [SC/Cr] 

zara [Y], 72. See Zadar [SC/Cr] 

Zaro [Eo], 76. See Zadar [SC/Cr] 

Zdzigciol [P], 74. See Dyatlovo [Ru] 

Žehra [Rm/Sk], 168 

Zehra [Sk], 168 

Zelona-Gura [Mo], 132. See Zielona Gora 
[P] 

Zephyri [Gr], 268 

Zeta [E] (Zetska [SC]) (banovina), 111; 84, 
100, 104, I0Ó, 1 I0, 110 

Zeta [SC/S] (principality), 17 

Zheshuv [Mo], 132. See Rzeszów [P] 

zhetl [Y], 74. See Dyatlovo [Ru] 

Zhilina [Mo], 32. See Zilina [Sk] 

Zhitomir [Mo], 732. See Zhytomyr [U] 

Zhitomir [Ru], 56, 60, 64, 126, 128. See 
Zhytomyr [U] 

zhitomir [Y], 72. See Zhytomyr [U] 

Zhytomyr [U] (Citomir [O]; Jitomiro 
[Eo]; Zhitomir [Mo, Ru]; zhitomir [Y]; 
Zitomiria [L]; Zytomir [Sz]; Zytomierz 
[P]), 88, 90, 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 
152,150, 160, 109 

Zielona Gora [P] (Grinberg [Sz]; Zel'ona- 
Gura [Mo]), 126, 128, 138, 142, 144, 146, 
152,150, 160, 168 

Zilajn [Sz], 270. See Zilina [Sk] 

Zilina [Sk] (Zhilina [Mo]; Zilajn [Sz]), 126, 
128, 138, 142, 144, 148, 152, 156, 160 

Zitomiria [L], 40. See Zhytomyr [U] 

Zlin [Sz], 170. See Zlín [C] 

Zlín [C] (Zlin [Sz]), r26, 128, 138, 142, 144, 
148, 156, 160, 168 

Znojmo [C] (Znoima [L]) 

Znoima [L], 4, ro. See Znojmo [C] 

Zone of the Straits [E], 84-85 

Zvornik [SC/S] (sanjak), see Izvornik [T] 

Żytomierz [P], 22, 26, 32, 36, 44. See 
Zhytomyr [U] 

Zytomir [Sz], 17v. See Zhytomyr [U] 
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Words in Space and lime 


ith forty-two extensively annotated maps, this Atlas offers novel insights into the history and 
mechanics of how Central Europe's languages have been made, unmade, and deployed for polit- 
ical action. The innovative application of linguistics, history, and cartography makes a wealth of hard- 
to-reach knowledge readily available to both specialist and general readers. It combines information on 


languages, dialects, alphabets, religions, mass violence, or migrations over an extended period of time. 


The story first focuses on Central Europe's dialect continua, the emergence of states, and the spread of 
writing technology from the tenth century onward. Most of the maps concentrate on the past two cen- 
turies. l'he main storyline opens with the emergence of the Western European concept of the nation, in 
accord with which the ethnolinguistic nation-states of Italy and Germany were founded. In the Central 
European view, a "proper" nation is none other than the speech community of a single language. The 
Atlas aspires to help users make the intellectual leap of perceiving languages as products of human history 
and a part of culture. Like states, nations, universities, towns, associations, art, beauty, religion, injus- 


tice, or atheism—languages are artefacts invented and shaped by individuals and their groups. 
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